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PREFACE. 


The need for bringing out a volume containing 
the history and administration of each district for 
the use of the administrators as well as the general 
public has more than once been recognized during the 
last hundred years. In the sixties, seventies and 
eighties of the last century, a Manual was prepared 
for almost every district, containing much interest¬ 
ing information. Subsequently, in the opening years 
of this century, Gazetteers were prepared for several 
districts at the instance of the Government of India. 
They too contained a good deal of useful information. 
They were accompanied by separate volumes contain¬ 
ing statistics. Between 1928 and 1935, when the 
statistical volumes were revised, some supplemental 
information collected for the main volumes was 
incorporated in them. In 1954 the question of com. 
pletely re-writing the Gazetteers and bringing them 
up to date was taken up. Shri Sri Prakasa, the 
Governor, evinced a keen interest in the work, and 
stressod its need; and the Government decided to pre¬ 
pare fresh Gazetteers for all the,districts and to oall 
them * District Handbooks ’. It was, however, con* 
Bidered unnecessary to publish statistical volumes, as 
the statistics in such volumes speedily become out of 
date and‘they can always be gathered, when required, 
from the Census' Handbooks, Administration Reports, 
etc. 

The old Gazetteers were written mostly with the 
help of the materials that could be readily collected 
in the districts. They were not written with the help’ 
of the reoords of the Government, with the result that 
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they failed to trace the growth of district administra¬ 
tion in all its branches against the background of the 
general policies pursued from time to time by the 
Government. This defect, it was thought, should be 
rectified by making full use of the records of the 
Government centralized in the Madras Record Office 
and accordingly the work of preparing the Handbooks 
was entrusted to me. 

The Madurai District Handbook is the second of 
the Handbooks written under the new scheme, tho 
first being that of Tanjore. In writing this book full 
use has been made of the Manual of the Madurai Dis¬ 
trict published in 1868, the Gazetteer of the Madurai 
District published in 1906 and the Supplementary 
Gazetteer published in 1930. Use has also been made 
of the records, reports and the latest books available. 
The old Gazetteer contained fifteen chapters. Some 
of these chapters have been clubbed together and some 
new chapters have been added bringing the number 
of chapters in the Handbook to seventeen. To indi¬ 
cate in essence the contents of these chapters, Chap¬ 
ter I contains not only the physical description of the 
district and its flora and fauna but also an account 
of its climate, its seasons, floods, cyclones, etc. 
Chapters II and III review in a rapid manner the 
political, administrative, social and economic history 
of the district from the early times down to the nine¬ 
teenth century. Based as it is on all recent work of 
research and on the records available in this office, it 
differs widely from the account given in the old Dis¬ 
trict Gazetteer and the Manual. Chapter IV is an 
entirely new chapter which traces in sufficient detail 
the history of the rise of nationalism and the achieve¬ 
ment of independence. Here are described in the 
background of All-India and Madras movements all 
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the political events that took place in the district. 
The whole chapter is based on hitherto unpublished 
materials, on records — non-cohfidential, confidential as 
well as secret—and has been written in as dispassionate 
a manner as possible. Chapter V deals with ‘ The 
Peoples their caste, religions, manners, customs, 
superstitions, etc. It contains much material not to 
be found in the old Gazetteer. The remaining chap¬ 
ters deal with administration as it developed since 
about 1800. Chapter VI describes the development of 
Agriculture and Irrigation and stresses the great 
attention paid to these in recent times. Chapter VII 
on Forests and Chapter VIII on Industries and Trade 
contain a great deal of new material. Chapter IX 
on Co-operation, a subject of growing importance 
in these days, is an entirely new chapter. Chapter X 
on Welfare Schemes is equally new, dealing as it does 
with new subjects like Rural Welfare, Prohibition, 
Harijan Welfare, Labour Welfare, Women’s Wel¬ 
fare, Electricity, Rural Broadcasting and Community 
Listening and the administration of Hindu Religious 
Endowments. Chapter XI on Communications con¬ 
tains an account of the growth of the means of 
communications like roads, railways, canals, etc.*, 
much fresh material has been traced and incorporated 
in this chapter. Chapter XII dealing with Public 
Health (preventive and curative), Chapter XIII 
dealing with Education, Chapter XIV dealing with 
Local Administration and Chapter XV dealing with 
Law and Order, have been completely re-written 
incorporating in them a great deal of fresh material. 
Chapter XVI relating to Land Revenue, as well as 
Other revenues like Commercial Taxes, Income-tax, 
Customs, etc., also contains much fresh material. 
Land Revenue had been the forte of the writers of 



the old Gazetteers, but even here new information has 
been traced and incorporated. The last chapter, 
Chapter XVII, relating to the Gazetteer portion, does 
not, however, contain much that is new, dealing as it 
does with places of antiquarian or historical interest 
about which most of the information available has 
already been made use of by the writers of the old 
Gazetteer and the Supplementary Gazetteer. All 
unessential details like the number of schools, hos¬ 
pitals, dispensaries, Government officers, etc., have, 
however, been omitted and the whole chapter has been 
made as interesting as possible. The Sthalapurana 
of Madhura has been added as an Appendix. The 
entire book has been brought down to 1951 the year 
up to which the records were available in this office 
at the time of writing except the chapter on ‘ ; Revenue 
Administration ” which has been brought down to 
.1056 at the instance of the Board of Revenue. 

As and when the several chapters were written 
they were sent to the Collector or the Head of the 
Department concerned for scrutiny and the suggestions 
made by them were incorporated as far as possible. 
My thanks are due to them for the care with which 
the chapters were scrutinized by them. My thanks 
are also due to Professor K. A. Niiakanta Sastri and 
Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, the well-known historians, 
who were kind enough to go through the chapters on 
the Earlier History and Later History and to 
Rev. Fr. J. Vincent, S. J. of the Sacred Heart College, 
Shenbaganur and to Sri R. Kunchithapadam, the then 
Collector of Madurai, who were kind enough to go 
through the chapter on “ Physical Description ” and 
to make valuable suggestions. They are likewise due 
to Sri M. C. Subramanian, m.a., Assistant Curator* 
Madras Record Office, who has helped me in various 



Ways in the preparation of this book. I am also 
indebted to Sri P. S. Ramachandra Ayyar, Sri 
G. Jeyapalsamy and Sri V. Kunhikannan Nair, my 
assistants, for having patiently traced and collected 
all the relevant records for my study and to Kumari 
V. Lalitha for having prepared the Index. 

Egmore, Madras, B. S. BALIGA, 

12th March 1958. Curator , Madras Record Office. 



NOTE. 


Dr. B. S. Baliga, who prepared this volume, died 
suddenly in September 1958 when it was in print. The 
work of issuing this publication has therefore devolved 
upon me. 

As stated in the preface, the work of revising or prepa¬ 
ring afresh Gazetteers for the districts in the Madras 
State and of issuing them under the title of District Hand¬ 
books was taken up by the State Government as long 
ago as 1954. But subsequently the Government of India 
came to sponsor a soheme for the revision of the District 
Gazetteers in all States .Under this soheme a general pattern 
was laid down to be followed by all State Governments in 
the revision of the District Gazetteors and a Central 
Gazetteer Unit was set up to supei’vise and co-ordinate 
the work of the preparation of the series in all States. 
The Government of India have also extended their aid to 
the State Governments by way of grants to meet a part of 
the expenditure on the revision of the District Gazetteers. 
The Government of Madras having accepted this scheme, 
the work of revising the District Gazetteers in the State 
has become a part of it and is under the general supervi¬ 
sion of the Editor, Indian Gazetteers, New Delhi. 

This volume was prepared long before the Government 
of India came to sponsor their scheme and hence it does 
not conform to the general pattern prescribed by them. 
Nevertheless it has been approved by the Government of 
India, as it has been found to fulfil, on the whole, the 
objectives and purposes in view. A similar post facto 
approval has also been accorded by them to the Tanjore 
volume which was issued in 1957 under the title of 
“ Tanjore District Handbook ”. It may be mentioned 
here that for the sake of uniformity in all States it has 
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been decided to ohange the title of these publications from 
“District Handbook ** to “ District Gazetteer ”, the full 
title being “ Madras District Gazetteers ” followed by the 
name of the District to which the particular volume relates 
in the general series known as the “ Gazetteer of India”. 
This volume originally intended to be published as Madurai 
District Handbook, therefore, issues with the title of 
“ Madurai District Gazetteer, ” the change having been 
introduced at the final stage of printing. 


Egmore, Madras, M. NATES AN, 

25th July 1959, Assistant Curator-in-Charge. 
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MADURAI DISTRICT GAZETTEER 

CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL AND GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

The Madurai district lies between 9° 30' and 10° 50' of the 
north latitude and 77° 10' and 78° 30' of the east longitude l . It 
is bounded on the north by the Coimbatore and Tiruchirappalli 
districts, on the east by the Tiruchirappalli and Ramanathapuram 
districts, on the south by the Kerala State and Ramanatha¬ 
puram district and on the west again by the same State and 
the Coimbatore district. It is made up of the eight taluks of 
Dindigul, Palni, Kodaikanal, Nilakkottai, Madurai, Melur, Tiru- 
mangalam and Periyakuiam. It has an area of 4,869 square miles a 
and forms part of the vast plain which sketches eastwards from 
the Western Ghats to the sea. 

Nestling as the district does at the foot of the Western Ghats 
it is diversified by several ranges of hills, crags and rapids which 
give it on the whole a picturesque appearance. A range of hills 
running parallel to the Western Ghats and nearly north to south 
separates the district from the Kerala State. The spurs of this 
range in the north are called the Palni hills, and those in the 
south “ the High Wavy mountain ” and the Varushanad and 
Andipatti hills. The Palni hills, or as they are sometimes called 
the Yarahagiri hills, meaning in Sanskrit ‘ boar hills ’, are 
apparently so named after the town of Palni situated just north 
of them. They are said to have derived their appellation 1 boar 
hills ’ from a legend which says that twelve naughty children who 
scoffed at a devout rislii dwelling on the hills were by him trans¬ 
formed into boars and were eventually rescued by God Siva and 
promoted to high office under the Pandyan Kings. The hills are 
really an off-shoot of the Western Ghats to which they are con¬ 
nected at their northern extremity and from which they run east- 
north-east to a distance of 40 miles with a maximum width of 25 
miles and a mean width of about 15 miles. 

It is usual to divide these hills into two portions, the Upper 
Palnis and the Lower Palnis. The Western or the Upper Talnis 
form at the top a plateau of some 105 square miles of an average 
height of 7,500 feet. They comprise three valleys, the Parappar- 
Devankarai valley, the Gundar valley and the Upper Amaravati 
valley and contain several peaks, Perumal Hill (7.328 feet). 
Observatory Hill (7,668 feet), the Karumankadu Hill (8 002 feet), 
Vembadi Hill (8,222 feet) and the Vandaravu Hill (8,380 feet,) 

1 1051 Census Handbook, Madura District, 1953, page 1. 

* Idem, page 1. 
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On the southern edge of the Vembadi Hill stands Kodaikanal 
which with Ootacamund shares the distinction of being one of 
the best sanatoria of Southern India. The Upper Palnis differ 
from the Lower Palnis in that they possess fewer ravines, much 
less forest, a colder and more salubrious climate and a more barren 
Boil. They consist largely of plateaus made up of rolling downs 
covered with coarse grasses; and hidden away in their sheltered 
valleys are isolated woods called sholas. They are well supplied 
with water throughout the year and from their higher ranges no 
less than thirty large streams take their course which, uniting as 
they come down, form eleven respectable rivers. The general fall 
of the hills is to the north but on the south they terminate abruptly 
m precipitous cliffs. These cliffs overhanging the Kambam Valley 
appear as veritable walls of rock and present a scenery at once 
bold and wild. On the north two great valleys pierce the hills and 
penetrate southwards as far as tire villages of Vilpatti and 
Pumbarai. Of these the Pumbarai Valley is the most striking 
with its almost parallel sides up which cultivation climbs amidst 
wood and broken ground and precipitous crags. The crops in the 
Upper Palnis include paddy, varieties of wheat and barley, 
excellent varieties of garlic, potatoes and several kinds of vegetables 
and fruits of temperate climates like, bear's, beetroots, cabbages, 
pears, peaches and apples. 

The Lower Palnis consist of a confused jumble of peaks from 
3,000 to 5,000 feet high separated from one another by steep 
wooded valleys of exceptional beauty. These hills are sometimes 
designated as Tandikkudi and Virupakshi hills. Their valleys 
are studded with several small villages p'cturesquely surrounded 
with groves of tamarind, jack, mango, orange, lime, citron and 
other trees. Their climate, however, is malarial. The cultivation 
here chiefly consists of turmeric, ginger, cardamoms, plantains, 
vendium, castor oil seeds, rice, varagu, ragi and cumbu. Coffee 
was first planted on these hills in 1846, and is now grown over 
considerable areas. 

Running almost parallel to the Palnis and the Cardamom hills 
which face it from the opposite side of the Kambam Valley there 
are the Varusbanad and Andipatti hills with the Varushanad 
Valley at their southern end and the village of Andipatti at their 
northern end. The great Varushanad (rain country) Valley takes 
its name from the village of Varushanad standing on the right 
bank of a fine bend of the river Vaigai. The western side of the 
head of this valley is flanked by the highest portion of the 
Varushanad and Andipatti range, known as the “ High Wavy 
mountain, ” or merely the “ High Wavy ” whose peaks attain 
heights of 5,000 to 6,000 feet, Periya Raja Bodu (6,190 feet), 
Chinna Raja Bodu (6,025 feet), Kavarmalai (5,200 feet), Kuruk- 
knrmalai (5,808 feet) and Melamalai f5,333 feet); on the top of 
this mountain is a plateau covered with evergreen forest. The 
jungle runs down on both sides of it in great continuous masses 
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a belt of more barren land consisting of rock and rough grass. 
Below tms again, at tne toot or uie mil, mere is a iauly tincx -me 
of deciduous iorest. The eastern side of the Yarushanad Valley 
is formed by a lower and more bioaen line of lulls, tlie most 
prominent peaas ot wuicn are tiie Duly badugm or tlie Chaiuragirl 
‘ the four square ’ hill and the ivumraimaiai, ‘ the horse hill 
The former wuich is 4,lzk teet hign anil wuich is beLeved to be 
the abode of celestial sages, is a place of pilgrimage, while the 
latter which is 4,367 leet high anu wnicli is rugged, gaunt and 
inhospitable, is rarely visited by any but the herdspien and their 
flocks, From the extreme nouiiern end or tiie&e rugged neights 
the Nagamalai (snake hill) range strikes off east anu then south 
and runs to witlnn a couple of miles of Madurai town. The 
Nagamaiai is so named because it is a long straignt ridge of barren 
rock of more or less uniform height resembling a serpent. Bocal 
legends say that it is the remains of a huge serpent brought into 
existence by tlie magic arts of the Jains and that it was, by the 
grace of (jod Siva, prevented from devouring Madurai, his 
stronghold. 

On the eastern side of the district, there are the Sirumalais, 
the Karandamalais, the Alagarmaiais and tne IN attain ana the 
Ailur hills. The Sirumalais, “ little mountains,” which are 
situated some sixteen miles north of Madurai consist of a compact 
block, almost 12 miles across with tl eir highest peaks a htlle over 
4,400 feet above the sea. un the top oi tnem is a basin-shaped 
plateau some 3,000 feet high in which there are a few villages. 
Their climate is malarial but their fertility was, in olden days, 
considered excellent. The earliest Tamil poems are said to speak 
of the many varieties of fruits which they produced in abundance. 
They are, however, now well-known only for a special variety of 
plantains. Cotfee introduced here in 183&-1840 iB now extensively 
grown as also cardamoms in some quantity. An exper.ment 
made to grow mulberry proved unsuccessful. The Karandamalais 
which stand some eight m.les north-east of the Sirumalais measure 
about six miles across and are covered by a little plateau with a 
few villages. From the sides of these hills run down low ridges 
enclosing steep valleys each of which give rise to a small mulct. 
The Alagarmaiais so called from tlie famous Kalla Alagar temple 
winch is situated below them are some twelve miles from Madurai 
and consist of a ridge about ten miles in length and 1,000 to ‘2,637 
feet in height from which lesser ridges branch off in all directions 
forming fertile valleys. The Nattain and the Ailur hills are noth¬ 
ing more than little strong ridges and hummocks with steep sides 
covered with shrubs 1 . 


1 Madura District Manuel by J.H. Nel<on, 1868, pi.pip 8-8. 

Gazetteer of the M< dim Dicliirt H V. Fu r.cii, \ d I, 1 ff 6, prges 6-8. 
Working Plans for the Forests of Ilf J'adwr i D\ii ; cr, If tf, pi gc s ]-2. 

A Statistical Atlas of the Madras Fiovir.ce, 1946, Madura District, ptge 13. 

M.D.O.—lA 
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Besides these hills, the district contains a large number ol 
isolated peaks which belong to no regular range. The most 
celebrated of these is the great rock of Dindigul. Rising from the 
midst of a low-lying plain to a height of 280 feet, it stands com¬ 
pletely isolated. Lofty, precipitous and inaccessible from all 
sides, it was formerly fortified by the Nay aka Kings, by flyder 
Ali and even by the British till about 1815, and regarded as the 
key of the Madurai Country from its northern side. Another and 
much larger rock is the Rangamalai which stands on a vast plain 
20 miles north of Dindigul and which has a circumference of 
seven miles and a height of 3,099 feet. Though not far off from 
the Karandamalais it stands apart from them with its sides and 
ridges well clothed with wood. On one of its sides is a temple and 
a sacred pool and on its top is a cauldron which is filled with ghee 
and lighted during Kartigai and Deepavali. A remarkable rock is 
jfche Anaimalai, “ the elephant rock,” situated some five miles north 
of Madurai. It resembles the colossal figure of a couehant 
elephant. It is a solid rock two miles in length, one-fourth of a 
mile in breadth and about 250 feet in height. On one side of it, 
a porch and a temple have been hewn out. Karumalai, “ black 
hill ”, which is 2,527 feet high, and which is situated five miles 
to the south of the Rangamalais, is also a sacred hill. People visit 
it on Saturdays to take a bath at the spring issuing from beneath 
two big boulders leaning towards each other. Kandrigimalai lying 
ten miles away on the northern frontier of Palni and having a 
height of 2,701 feet is even more striking in appearance. Its feet 
are clothed with jungle, and out of this jungle rises a steep, tapering 
sugar-loaf peak of sheer rock on the top of which is a tiny temple 1 
and round which cling the morning mists long after they have 
risen from the neighbouring peaks. There is also the Puramalai 
situated east of Kottampatti, which was formerly used as a place 
of military observation; the Skandamalai, the holy hill, four miles 
south of Madurai,.well-known for its famous temple; and Pasumalai 
(Cow hill), a little nearer Madurai, which was supposed to have 
been a demon let loose by magic by the Jains in the shape of a 
cow to avenge the death of the serpent ‘ naga ’ and transformed 
into rock by the sacred bull of God Siva. Amidst all this wilderness 
of rocks and hills, there are surprisingly few tors. Perhaps the 
most remarkable among them is that on Somagiri, a hill four 
miles east of the eastern edge of the Alagarmalais. This consists 
of a huge stone balanced on a much slender pedestal, the whole 
being about 80 feet high. It is visible for miles around and has 
been likened in its appearance to the head and neck of a beautiful 
child l . 

The river system of the district is somewhat complicated by 
the several hills and valleys. The “ High Wavy mountain ” 

1 Madura District Manual by J.H. Nelson, 1808, pages 9-10. 

Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vo], I, 1906, pages 9-10. 

Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XX, 1883, page 16. 
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runs out a considerable distance into the main valley between 
the Palnis and the Varushanad and Andipatti range and divides 
it into two valleys of which the western is called the Kambam 
Valley and the eastern, the Varushanad Valley. The drainage of 
these two valleys is carried off by numerous streamlets into two 
main streams called the Vaigai and the Suruli or the Suruliar. 
The Suruli rises partly on the western slopes of “ the High Wavy 
mountain ” and partly on the Travancore side of the Western 
Ghat3. The Vaigai rises partly on the eastern slopes of “ the 
High Wavy mountain ” and partly on the Travancore side of the 
Western Ghats. The head waters of the Suruli fling themselves 
down the lower spurs of “ the High Wavy mountain ” in a 
beautiful fall; and near this are sacred caves (the chief of which 
is the Kailasa pudavu) which are annually visited by pilgrims who 
bathe in the river. After meandering some 30 miles down the 
valley in almost parallel curves the, Suruli and the Vaigai meet 
a little south of Allinagaram just after the former has received a 
tributary called the Theni river which drains the Bodinayakanur 
Valley. The Vaigai now becomes a deep and rapid stream and 
changes its northern direction and runs east-north-eastwards under 
the northern slopes of the Andipatti hills and the Nagamalais. 
In this part of its course, it is joined by the Varahanadi (boar river) 
and the Manjalar (yellow river). The Varahanadi runs down the 
Upper Palnis through Periyakulam town where it unites with the 
Pambar, the falls of which arc a prominent object from the path 
leading to Kodaikanal. The Manjalar (sometimes also called the 
Vattilagundu river) dashes down the side of the Palnis just above 
Devadanapatti in a magnificent cataract 200 feet high and after 
running past Vattilagundu and joining the Ayyampalayam river 
from the Lower Palnis, flows into the Vaigai. The Vaigai there¬ 
after begins its south-eastern course until it goes past the boundary 
of the district and reaches the sea ** 

The characteristics of the Suruli and the Vaigai have been 
radically altered by the Periyar System initiated in 1896. Formerly 
uncertain, liable to floods for a week or two and dry for almost 
all the rest of the year, the flow of water in them is now more 
constant and regular on account of the supply of the Periyar water 
that they receive. A full description of the Periyar System is 
given in the chapter on Agriculture and Irrigation. A brief 
account of it may, however, be given here to show how it has 
affected the river system in Madurai. The Periyar river rises on 
the Western Ghats in the territory of the Kerala State and runs 
down through Travancore to Cochin and empties itself in the 
Arabian Sea. A few miles from the south-western limits of 
the Madurai district this river has been dammed and its water 
is collected in an artificial lake in the heart of the jungle and 
from there by means of a tunnel cut under the watershed this 

1 Madura District Manual by J. H. Nelson. 1868, pages J6-18. 

Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol.T, 1906, pngGs 11-1 J. 
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water is directed eastward down the Kamham valley where it 
flows along the bed of the Vairavan and joins the Suruh near Suruli- 
patti. Near the boundary of the Periyakulam and Nilakkottai 
taluks the Suruli, after joining the Them, discharges its water 
into the Vaigai and down the Vaigai the Periyar water is carried 
as far as the Peranai dam where it is taken out of the river into 
the main canal. This canal runs upwards of 35 miles through 
the taluks of Nilakottai, Madurai and Melur and from it the 
water is led into innumerable tanks and field channels through 
twelve branch channels, several smaller tributaries and many 
sluices in the main canal itself 1 . 

So much about the Vaigai. Of the other rivers, the Gundar 
and the Kamandalanadi rising in the Varushanad and the AndL- 
patvi range drain the Tirumangalam taluk and flow in a south¬ 
easterly direction into the Ramanathapuram district and there 
unite together. The northern portion of the, Melur raiuk drains 
eastward into the Tirumanimulhar and the Palar, which flow into 
the Ramanathapuram and the Tiruchirappalli districts, respec¬ 
tively. The plains of Dindigul and Palni in the north of the 
district drain north-eastwards into four almost parallel rivers rising 
in the Palnis. From west to east they are the Shanmuganadi. 
the Nellathangi, the Nanganji and the Kodaganar (Kodaganar). 
They eventually flow into the Amnravathi, a tributary of the 
Cauvery. All these rivers are very uncertain, being often in floods 
one day and trickling streamlets on the next. As may he expected 
with such uncertain rivers, people, especially in olden days before 
the Periyar irrigation system was completed, depended mostly on 
tanks into which river water when available could be diverted and 
stored z . Even now there are many such tanks. The importance 
of tanks and wells, however, will be dealt with later. 


The geological survey of the district was conducted by P>ruce 
Foote in the early eighties of the last century; since then the 
district has received little attention from geologists 3 .^ Bruce 
Foote says that the gneissic rocks, with which the district abounds, 
may he divided into six groups; the upper granular nuartz rock 
(the AUagiri groupl; the upper granitoid gne : ss (the Melur group); 
the middle granular ouartz rock flhe Nagamalai croup); the 
middle granitoid gneiss (Skandamalai group!; the lower granular 
quartz rock (Kokulam group); and the. lower granitoid gneiss 
(Tirumangalam group). 


The lower granitoid gneiss, the lowest of the series, is set in 
the beds of the great plains of the Tirumangalam taluk, which is 
bounded on the east bv the laterite and alluvial formations The 
northern part of the Tirumangalam plain is largely covered with 


i(jn, No. 785, Revenue. <PtrH ?? n d February 1918 —See v r. Bong’e report. 

»Madura District Manuel bv J. H. Ne'son, 1 86R, pnges 1 P-?2. 

' O *ctteor oft.he W.bim d'*trirt hv W Frrncis, Vol. T, 190«, prp-ps 
•A Manual of the Geology of India and Burma by H. B. Medhooit, 1#80 
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red soil but, south of Tirumangalam town, black soil is to be met 
with everywhere and allows but little of the sub-rock to be seen. 
The important outcrops of this series of rocks are seen to the north 
of Tirumangalam at Karadikal and at Nellayur to the north-east 
and along the valley of the Gundar and to the south of the 
Chevvur Kotai hill. The lower granular quartz rock group forms a 
low rocky ridge about two miles southward of the Nagamalai ridge 
near the village of Kokulam. This band, though of no great thick¬ 
ness, forms a very well-marked ridge traceable for many miles. 
At a point about two miles north-west of Skandamalai the ridge 
bends southwards and then eastwards again and passes south¬ 
wards of the hill, and after tending south-west, gets lost under 
the alluvium of the Vaigai, four miles due south of Madurai. The 
middle granitoid gneiss group overlies the lowest granular quartz 
series and is specially well seen in the Skandamalai. It shows 
also well in a picturesque rocky hill north of Ambalathadi, a vil¬ 
lage four miles west of Madurai and again in some rocky hills six 
miles further to the north-west. It is largely quarried in the 
Skandamalai, the pinkish grey well banded rock yielding a very 
handsome and durable building stone. 

The middle granular quartz rock group forms the Nagamalai 
but dies down under the alluvium, four miles west-north of 
Madurai. The beds of this make a great curve south-eastwards 
under the alluvium and re-appear in the Pasumalai only to dis¬ 
appear again under the alluvium a little further on. To the 
south-east of Madurai similar beds appear on the north bank of 
the Yaigai and are traceable for several miles up to Tiruvadur 
where they contain much felspar. The upper granitoid gneiss 
group occupies the plain north-west of Tiruvadur in the Melui 
taluk and stretches away south-westwards down to the alluvium 
of the Yaigai and north eastwards under the alluvium of the Palar 
and its tributaries. The Somagiri hill, the enormous tor standing 
on it and the Anaimalai show the great beauty of form and colour 
of these granitoid rocks. The upper granular quartz rock group 
appears prominently in the bold scarp of the south-east side of the 
AJagarmalai. It appears also at Ammayanayakanur and at Raraa- 
rajapuram 1 . 

In the west of the district charnockite is found and the Palnis 
consist largely of this rock. The charnockite mass of these hills 
may be a continuation of that of the Anaimalais of Coimbatore and 
has an outcrop 54 miles long from east to west and 15 miles 
broad*. Accompanving the intrusion of a tongue of charnockite 
from the Palni hills into the biotite gneiss of the district is a 
development of cordierite, sillimanite and garnet, the cordierite in 
some cases forming from 25 to 80 per cent of the rock. Beside*,, 
this. Dr. TCrishnan records the occurrence of a limestone with 

* Memoirs of the Geological Survev of India, Vol. XX, 18R3, rages 10-19. 

* A Manual of the Geology of India and Burma by H. B. M#dlieott>, 1060, page 
138 
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scapolite, forsterite diopside, garnet, sphene and apatite in some 
placet in the district. In the Varushanad hills there are horn¬ 
blende shists and granulites penetrated by veins of mica-bearing 
pegmatite K 

Minerals are rare. Iron (haematite) ore is found near Kottam- 
patti in the Melur taluk as also in some other parts in the laterite 
rocks. Several blast furnaces were extracting the metal in 
1855, but now no smelting is done here. Gold has long been 
washed from the alluvium and sand of the reddish coloured ground 
at the foot on both sides of the hill near the Palakkanuttu 
(Palaganut) Travellers’ Bungalow in the former Kannivadi Estate, 
but the quantity obtainable is so small that the gold-washers 
hardly make any profit 2 . Building stones and limestones for 
making cements and mortars are found in abundance in the 
gneissic regions and laterite tracts. At Tirumal, a village in 
Tirumangalam taluk, there is a broad band of white crystalline 
limestone running nearly two miles to the eastwards; and a little 
,to the westwards of Kokulam, two miles from Tirumal, there are 
two similar limestone beds interspersed with termolite. Lime¬ 
stones are also scattered through other parts of the district. Red 
and white fragments of quartz are to be found in the Gopalaswami 
hill situated in the extreme south of Tirumangalam, and small 
quartz veins also occur on the western slope of the Sirumalais east 
and north-east of Ammayanayakanur. But the best building- 
stone in the district is to be found at Tiruparankundram at the 
base of the Skandamalai. It was this stone that was used in 
building the famous Minakshi temple of Madurai. It may also 
be of some interest to mention here that the Geological Survey of 
Iudia acquired in 1889 an interesting meteorite found near Kodai- 
kanal weighing about 35 lbs. and composed almost entirely of 
tiickeliferous iron 3 . 

As to the soils, more than 85 per cent of the soil in the district 
is classified as red soil (red ferruginous). The black soil (the 
negar) predominates only in the Tirumangalam taluk and parts of 
Periyakulam and Palni taluks. The red soil can be divided into 
two classes, the red loams and the red sands; and the black Boil 
can he divided into three classes, the black clays, the black loams 
and the black sands, For wet lands, the black loam is considered 
Superior to the black clay; but, for dry lands, the black clay is 
considered the best soil. The soil on the top of the Kodaikanal 
hills a»d the Upper Palnis is usually a thick layer of black peaty 
earth over yellow clay. But on the lower hills, it is generally 
shallow, stony and dry, except in the Kambam Valley where it' 


1 A Manual or the Geology of India and Burma by H. B. Medioott, 1980, 
page# '13,139. 

* Work'ng Plan for +h» Forests of the Madura! Division, 1938, page 2, 

• Memoris of the Geological Purvey of India, Tot. XX, pages 18 22. 

Gaaatteer of the Madura distrfot by W. Francis, 1906, page 15. 
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is a deep sandy loam of reddish hue. The distribution of soiU 
in each of the taluks on a percentage basis is as follows 1 :— 


Taluk. 


Blaek clay 

Red loam 


loam and sand. 

and sand. 

Kodaikanal .. 


36-0 

64-0 

Palni 

• a 

6’5 

935 

Dindigul .. 


2-8 

97-2 

Nilakkottai 


6-4 

93-6 

Melur 


0-4 

99-6 

Periyakulam 


9-8 

91-0 

Tirumangalam .. 

. . 

60-8 

39-2 

Madurai 


17-4 

82-6 

The forests of the district 

are dealt with in detail in a separate 

chapter. They fall under 

three main 

formations, 

the mixed 


deciduous, the evergreen and the grassland formations, and may 
be classified under six main types, namely, the timber forests, 
the low level sholas (the evergreen type), gallnut type, the grass¬ 
land type including the high level sholas, the fuel forests and the 
plantations. 

The district also contains the trees usually found in the southern 
districts. Among these may be mentioned Acacia arabica (karu- 
velum), Agathi grandiflora (agathi), Strychnos nux vomica (etti), 
the coconut, the arecanut, the palmyra, the jack, the mango, the 
guava, the murungai, the neem, the mohwa, Bassia longifolia 
(iluppai), the silk cotton, the banian, the peepul and Ficus religiosa 
(arasu maram) 2 . 

The flora of the district is rich and varied. The Palni hills, 
including Kodaikanal, are said to exhibit a variety of plants rang¬ 
ing from “ one-half to four-fifths ” of the flora of the whole 
Indian Peninsula, besides “ a vast number of species peculiar to 
themselves 8 ”. This rich variety of flowering plants is ascribed 
to the relics which remain on the hills of a vegetation which in 
the distant past grew on the plains, when the climate of the tropics 
was not so hot \ Colonel Beddome is stated to have found here 
over 700 species of plants 5 Dr. Wight says that among the 
European forms observed by him were two species of Ranunculus 
(buttercup), two of Anemone, three of Clematis (traveller’s joy), 
two of Herberts (barberry), a new Parnassia (grass of Parnassus), 
two of Drosera (sundew), one Stellaria (chickweed), one Cefastium 
(another kind of chickweed), a rose, three or four kinds of rasps or 
brambles, one Potentttla (straw-berry-libe herb), one Circcea 

* 0.0. No. 63, Revenue, dated 9th January 1916-Nce Mr. Boag’s report. 

A Statistical Atlas of the Madras Province, 1949, Madura distriot, pages 
18-14. 

1961 Census Handbook, 1983, pages 3-4. 

* Madura District Manual by J. H. Nelson, 1868, pages 131-146. 

* Gaaetteer of the Madura district by W. Francis, Vol. 1, 1906, pages 10, 

* F lora of the Nilgiri aad Pulney Hill-Tope by P. F. Fyson, Vol. 1, 1916, page 

xvn. 

6 Gaaetteer of the Madura district by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, page 16, 
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(enchanter’s nightshade), a tree allied to the Bilberry, one Ana- 
gallts (a pimpernel-like herb), two kinds of Lysimachia (pink 
loose strife), the common dock and three kinds of rushes. Among 
the truly tropical forms, he mentions a species of Maqnolia 
(Mtchelia champaka), the Rhododendrons, a very large and hand¬ 
some Hex (holy), but without the thorny leaves of the European 
plant, a species of Gordonia, a tree resembling in its flowers the 
Camellia and tea plant and a very remarkable species of fig. He 
observes that four species of palms are met with on the higher 
regions, namely, the sago palm, the wild areca palm, the 
Bentinckia condupana and an alpine species of date. The grasses, 
he says, are very numerous, but the predominant tribe is Andro- 
poginece, a coarse grass of highly aromatic quality. Among the 
ferns, mosses and lichens which abound, he mentions, as being 
conspicuous a branching variety of Alsophila found commonly in 
thick jungles on the moist banks of streams l . 

Dr. A. G. Bourne speaking of the Palnis draws attention to 
certain species. Among these are Cyanotis arachnoidea (white 
spider legs), Kalanchoe (one of the species of which is known as 
giant cabbage flower), Osbeckia wightiana (a kind of shrub) and 
Andropogon contortus and Andropogon lividus which give the hill 
tops their purplish tinge. Among these, there are also Pollinia 
quadrinervis var, Wightii (a kind of grass) which has fascicles of 
rich brown spikes of stems generally several feet in height, of 
Ischamum ciliare (purple grass) which has a pair of thick rich 
purple spikes, Arundinella villosa (a coarse grass), which has 
solitary untidy looking spikes and of Andropogon zeylanicus and 
Andropogon wightiana (two kinds of grasses), which have their 
long graceful panicles. Amidst these tall grasses are to be found, 
he says, Brunella vulgaris (self heal), Vahlenbergia gracilis 
(harebell), Leucas helianthemifolia (a shrub of deadnettle family), 
Indigofera pedicellata (a kind of Indigo plant), Cyanotis wightii 
(a kind of herb), Polygola siberica (common milkwort) and Crota- 
laria albida (a kind of shrub with pods). The species that com¬ 
monly occur according to him are two varieties of Crotalaria (pod 
bearing species); two of Valerians, V. Hookeriana, and V Bed - 
domei, Striga lutea (Scrophulariacece ) a small herb, Genfiana 
quadrifaria (orange blue flowers), Micromermia biflora , Labiatce 
(lemon-scented thyme), Curculigo orchioides, Amaryllidacece (a 
small herb with yellow flowers), Anaphalis oblonga and brevifolia, 
Copiposita (small plants with all the leaves silver-white and small 
white flowers of the daisy family). Going down the slopes to the 
bottom of the valleys, he remarks, one constantly passes through 
masses of Strobilanthus Kunthianus (the common strobilanth with 
blue flowers blossoming once in 7 or 12 years), Strobilanthus , Acan- 
ohacea to Dipsacus leschenaulti (the Teasel, a large herb with 
spiny fruits) and huge thistles and ferns. In large damp areas 
one finds the ground, he says, covered with white flowers amidst 

1 Gasetteer of the Madura district by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, page 16, 
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which grow Lysimachia leschenaultii (pink loose strife), Pedicularis 
Zeytancia (pink rattle), ImpaUtns tcnelia (a kind of balsam), 
Osbekia cupularis (small woody plant), Satyrium nepalense (pink 
twin spur), Anaphalis wightiana (green everlasting), Ranunculus 
reinijormis (a kind of buttercup), Cmnmelina clavaLa (a kind of 
herb). Xyris (another kind of herb), and Drosera (sundew). 
Among the commonest plants on the roadside hedges, he mentions 
the species of Rubus (bramble) and among scattered trees here and 
there Artemisia (mug wort), Polyogonum chinense (knot grass), 
Hemcleum Sprengelianum (cow parsnip) and Plectranthus (cock- 
spur flower). The commonest ground orchids are, he says, 
Spirartlhus australis (ladies tresses), Habenaria elliptica and 
Habenaria galeandra 1 . 

It is not possible in a book like this to enumerate the hundreds 
of flowering plants found on the liiiis and plains. For a detailed 
description of these, the reader is referred to the Flora of the 
Nilgiri and Pulney Hill-Tops by P. F. Fyson (1015) and the 
Flora of the Presidency of Madras by J. S. Gamble. 

The fauna of the district, though not so varied, is none the 
less interesting. The ibex dwells amidst the rocky precipices on 
the Upper Palni plateau. The sambhur roams in considerable 
numbers on the Palni forests. The bison has made its home not 
only on the Palnis but also in the Kambam Valley and on the 
Karandamalais and Nagamalais. The tiger and the panther are 
occasionally seen on the Palnis. The hear is found on the Palnis 
as well as on the Murugamalais near Periyakulam and on the 
Nattam and Ailur hills- Elephants are frequently met with, 
though not in large numbers in the, extreme south of the Kambam 
Valley. They seem to live in the Vannatbiparai, the Suranganar 
and the Kudiraiyar valleys. In December 1933, no less than four¬ 
teen elephants were found dead one morning in a field of varagu 
near the Vannatbiparai bungalow. They had eaten varagu and 
died because of the presence of hydrocyanic acid in the crop. A 
couple of elephants which were alive, but completely prostrated, 
were immediately given tamarind upon which they recovered 
sufficiently and staggered away into the forest. The musk-deer 
and the hare are found in the fuel forests of the Nattam and Ailur 
hills. The jungle sheep, the boar, the jackal, the large red-hill 
raurigoose, the Nilgiri marten cat, the Malabar short-tailed and 
the brown squirrel are common on the hills. Monkeys, the ordi¬ 
nary grey variety as well as the black variety, are also common in 
many places. At one time they became such a nuisance in the 
Madurai town that the roofs cf houses had to be covered with 
thorns and special steps had to be taken to catch and deport 
them a . 

1 Gazetteer of the* Mr dura District by W. Frcrrip, Vol. T. J fK 9. prpp* 10—1 

^ Working Plan of the Forests of the Mr (hirej Division, ) 938. Tape 20. 

Report on the Palni Mountains by I>. Hr milt on, 1804, 9-10. 

Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1900, page 23. 
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Of small game, snipe are the only birds which are plentiful. 
They take cover under korai grass and the best spots for them 
are the tanks round Sholavandan which are periodically filled 
with the Periyar water. Duck and teal abound on the tanks in 
Tirumangalam. The other usual game birds are met with all 
over the district, but in small numbers. The florican is occa¬ 
sionally seen; the sandgrouse occurs round Andipatti; and the 
woodcock dwells on the Upper Palais. Falcons and kites of 
different kinds are common. Eagles of three kinds, the large 
brown, the crested and the blade are found on the Palnis. 
Screech owls are common. Crows are abundant on the plains 
but rare on the Palnis. Birds of song are scarce, but paroquets 
and minas are common and, on the hills are often met with, 
black-birds, bulbuls and thrushes. Peacocks are occasionally 
found in the jungles. Frogs, toads, lizards, chamelions, tortoises, 
cobras, vipers, carpet snakes, water snakes, etc., are found every¬ 
where. So also are found everywhere ants, white-ants, wasps, 
hornets, mosquitoes and caterpillars (velvet puchis and kambli 
puchis). The lac insect, Lacca Laccifera was introduced with 
success in 1930 in the Vannathiparai Valley h 

Fishes of various kinds, mostly exotic, are found in the rivers, 
channels, tanks, lakes and reservoirs of the district. The 
Fisheries Department maintains demonstration fiBh farms in four 
tanks in Madurai town and four tanks in Melur town. Large 
quantities of fish are annually caught from these tanks and 
marketed. In 1955, for instance, no less than 22,680 pounds of fish 
were caught and sold for Rs. 7,627. More than 18,000 fingerlings 
were also supplied in the same year to private pisciculturists for 
rearing in ponds and irrigation wells. Besides this, several varie¬ 
ties of exotic fishes have been introduced by the department in 
various places. In the Kodaikanal lake, the department has 
introduced three varieties of German carp, namely, the mirror 
carp, the leather carp and the scale carp, as well as the English 
carp and the tenoll. In the Manalan estate near Cliinuamur, it 
has introduced minor carp very successfully. In the Upper 
Palnis it has introduced trout. Lastly in the tanks south of the 
Vaigai, it has recently introduced tilapia, a variety of fish which 
breeds very fast in any piece of water. Angling is a favourite 
sport in the hill stations*. 

The cattle of the district have been dealt with in the chapter 
on Agriculture and Irrigation. Mention may, however, be made 
here of special breed maintained in the district. The Kappiliyars 
of Kambam, who are said to be immigrants from the Kannada 
country and who speak Kannada, rear a distinctive breed of 

1 Madura District Manual by J. H. Nelson, 1868, pages 89-97. 

Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. 1, 1906, pages 22-23. 

Working Plan of the Forests of the Madura Division, 1938. page 20. 

8 Based on information furnished by the Director of Industries and Commerce, 
Madras. 
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cattle called the ‘ ‘ devaru avu’ ’ in Kannada and the ‘ ‘ tambiran 
madu ” in Tamil which mean the *' sacred herd ". These cattle 
are small, active, round-barrelled animals well known for their 
trotting powers. When they die, they are buried and not allowed 
to be desecrated by the Chuckler’s skmning-knife. The cows are 
never milked and are only used for breeding. The leader of the 
herd is called the “ king bull ” and, when he dies, a successor is 
chosen amidst much pomp and ceremonial. On the auspicious 
day fixed for the election of the leader, the whole herd is assembled 
and camphor, plantains, betel and nut, etc., are solemnly offered 
to it. A bundle of sugarcane is then placed before it and the 
animal which first comes and eats the sugarcane is acclaimed as 
the new “ King bull ” and formally installed in his office by 
being adorned with saffron and kumkum and garlanded with 
flowers. Thereafter he is treated as a god, given the name 
Nandagopalaswami, and provided with a special attendant. 
These king bulls are credited with having performed many 
miracles 1 . 

The sheep are maintained in herds by shepherds who have 
followed their occupation for generations. The goats are reared 
by all castes of agricultural labourers some of whom keep herds 
of them. The largest number of sheep and goats are found in 
the Dindigul taluk 2 . 

The climate of the district is, on the whole, hot, dry and 
variable. The Upper 1’alnis (including the Kodaikanal taluk) 
have, however, a climate of their own with low temperature all 
round the year and fairly heavy rainfall during both the south¬ 
west and the north-east monsoons. The southern portion of the 
Periyakulam taluk which forms the Kambam Valley is cooler 
than the plains of the district and has a pleasant climate during 
the south-west monsoon d . The rest of the district is generally 
hot and dry. The cold season here is December, January and 
parts of February. During these months heavy dews refresh the 
earth, the nights become chilly, the mornings and evenings 
often raw and foggy; but in the day-time the temperature goes 
above 80° in the shade and the sun shines brightly and power¬ 
fully. If, as often happens, the October rains fail, the cold 
seasons differ little from the hot. After January the days get 
sensibly hotter, the dews become less, but a little refreshment is 
provided by the gentle showers which fall occasionally in Febru¬ 
ary and March. In April and May the heat grows intense and, 
unless tempered by unusually plentiful rains, continues through¬ 
out June, July and August. In September the sky is overcast 
and there is usually rain but not a little sultriness. In October 

1 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, pages 20-21. 

’Statistical Atlas of the Mrdras Province, J 949. Mr dura District, page 12. 

3 1951 Census Handbook, Madurai district, 1953, page 2. 
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and November the north-east monsoon sets in 1 . About half the 
rainfall is registered during the north-east monsoon, during the 
months trorn uctouer to Uccenmer and auout one-iuurtu (luring tne 
south-west monsoon, during the montns Iroin June to bepLemoer. 
October and 1 N 0 vein her are usually the wettest months m the year 
and the driest are January, reoruary and maien. 'Ihe disuict 
gets the lull beneht oi neither monsoon; the south-west monsoon 
is largely shut off Irom it hy the Western Ohats. .both the mon¬ 
soons are nere very irregular and the distribution oi raintall 
varies m its ditierent parts. Dindigul is tne driest part ot the 
district, next come NiiaKottai, Feriyakulaui and Palm. Madurai 
gets a little more ram. Tirumangaiam and Melur come last 
excepting, oi course, Kodaixanal. Most of the ram ialls in more 
or less severe locai showers and its effect is often lost only too 
quickly m tne porous red soil which covers large parts oi the 
district 11 . 

The average maximum temperature of the district (excluding 
Kodaikanal taluk which is exceptional) over a series of years from 
1381 to l‘J4(J and in the year 1U51, is 922" and 1)38° respectively; 
and the average minimum over the same period and m 1851 is 
74-2° and 74-8' respectively. The average Ingnest and lowest tem¬ 
peratures recorded during the same period and in ly51 were 108° 
and 60° and 104° and 60" respectively. The average ramlaii ior 
the same period and for 1051 were 34-37 inches and 37-10 inches res¬ 
pectively. As to Kodaikanal, the average maximum temperature 
from 1881 to 1940 and in 1051 were 63 8° and 64 1°, the highest 
recorded temperatures were 82° and 71°, me average minimum 
were 50*7 ° and 51-2°, and the lowest, recorded were 37° and 41* 
respectively. The average rainfall tor the same period and in 
1051 were 66-48 inches and 73-13 inches respectively. The range 
of humidity in Kodaikanal is phenomenal. Variations from nil 
to 98 per cent during the course of twenty-four hours are some¬ 
times recorded here in the months of December and February. 
The mean humidity is however 74 per cent. The following 
tables give particulars of the temperature and rainfall J . 

Recorded at Madurai. 

1881-1940. 

Temperature. 

Mean of 

i ---*- 1 Mean 

Month. Daily Daily Highest Lowest rainfall 

maximum, minimum, recorded, recorded, (in irultt). 


January 

85-8 

68-4 

94 

60 

0-78 

February 

90-3 

69-5 

101 

61 

C-63 

March .. 

95-3 

72-5 

107 

63 

0-70 


1 Mt.dura District Me.riui 1 by J. H. Nelson, 1868, pages 43-44. 

8 Statistical Atlas of the Madras Province, ] 949, Mf durai district, prge 3. 
O.O. No. 63, Revenue, dated tth January I9lfi —Stt Mr. Boag’s Report. 
* 1931 Census Handbook, Madurai district, 1953, pages 2-3. 
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Recorded ai Madurai— ttrmi . 

1881-1940 — cont . 
Temperature —cont. 


Mem of. 



r 

--t 



Mean 
rainfall 
(in inches.) 

Month. 

DaHy 

maximum* 

Pot ly 
minimum. 

Highest 

recorded. 

Lowest 

recorded. 

April 

97-8 

78-7 

107 

87 

2-16 

May 

98-8 

78-G 

107 

64 

2-74 

Juno 

97-1 

78-0 

108 

64 

1-57 

July 

9.1-9 

77-3 

105 

87 

1-95 

August . . 

95-2 

76-0 

104 

69 

4-08 

September 

93-8 

75-9 

103 

68 

4-70 

October , 

90-2 

74-6 

101 

66 

7-42 

November 

80-7 

73-0 

97 

63 

5-73 

December 

84-7 

70-2 

94 

62 

2-01 

For the year 

92-6 

74-2 

108 

60 

34-37 



1951 . 





Temperature. 




January 

86-7 

09-6 

95 

64 

0-48 

February 

91-3 

67-9 

95 

63 

0-00 

March 

98-6 

74-2 

102 

64 

0-36 

April 

May 

95-1 

77-1 

100 

72 

5-93 

100-5 

78-9 

104 

74 

0-67 

June 

97-8 

78-8 

102 

75 

0-02 

July 

76-i 

77-0 

102 

70 

5-95 

August 

97-7 

77-0 

102 

73 

5-53 

September 

95-0 

76-1 

101 

71 

8-74 

October . . 

93-8 

75-9 

98 

72 

5-24 

Novoinbor 

87-8 

74-7 

92 

72 

4-27 

December 

87-6 

70-4 

95 

67 


For tho year 

93-8 

74-8 

104 

63 

37-90 


Recorded 

AT KODAIKANAL. 




1881-1940. 





Temperature. 




January 

02-2 

46-6 

76 

37 

31-9 

February 

64-1 

47-4 

76 

40 

1-63 

March 

68-2 

50-2 

80 

41 

1-81 

April 

May ' 

68-2 

53-1 

79 

47 

4-82 

68-4 

54-7 

82 

48 

6-37 

June 

84-6 

53-2 

75 

41 

4-24 

July 

52-3 

52-1 

72 

48 

4-65 

August . . 

62-7 

51-9 

70 

47 

7-00 

September 

62-7 

62-0 

71 

48 

7-28 

October ., 

62-1 

51-2 

70 

43 

10-24 

November 

60-9 

49-4 

71 

39 

10-19 

December 

81-7 

47-2 

73 

37 

51-16 

For the year 

63-8 

50*7 

82 

37 

66-48 
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Recorded at Kodaikanai,— ccmt. 
1951 . 

Ttmperaturt. 


Mean if. 


Month. 

Daily 

maximum. 

Daily 

minimum. 

Highlit 

recorded. 

Lowest 
recorded • 

Mean 
rainfall 
(in inches.) 

January . . 

61-8 

40-8 

68 

42 

1-62 

J/ebruary 

64-9 

47*1 

71 

42 

0-15 

March 

68-0 

60*1 

70 

45 

6-87 

April 

64-9 

53-0 

69 

61 

18-22 

May 

68-6 

55*1 

71 

52 

7-72 

June 

63-7 

52-9 

69 

51 

2-61 

July 

62*2 

52-9 

68 

51 

6-63 

August 

64*4 

52-8 

69 

51 

3-98 

September 

65*2 

53-0 

69 

51 

10-17 

October 

04*1 

52-2 

67 

49 

6-42 

November 

81*4 

51-2 

65 

45 

9-39 

December 

62*5 

47-1 

69 

41 

0-45 

For the year 

64*1 

61-2 

71 

41 

73-13 


1945 - 54 . 

Rainfall. 


Taluk. 

Palni 



Average annual 
rainfall in inches. 

26-01 

Average number 
of rainy days in a 
year. 

43-7 

Kodaikanal 



61-46 

110-0 

Dindigul 



29-94 

50-4 

Nilakkottai 



30-84 

48-9 

Melur 



35-86 

55-5 

Periyakulam 



33-13 

63-9 

Tirumangalam .. 



33-50 

48-6 

Madurai 



36-73 

55-0 


In regard to the winds, violent winds very seldom blow in 
the district even during the prevalence of monsoons. Tempests 
and thunder-storms are uncommon, but dust-storms and whirl¬ 
winds occur not infrequently and gusty winds blow from various 
quarters towards the end of March and the beginning of April. 
Except at these times and during the monsoons, the air is calm 
and undisturbed, but at nights there is almost always some move¬ 
ment and coolness in the air. When the north-east monsoon 
breaks in October and November, the wind blows from the 
north and north-west, sometimes with great violence, and then 
getting round towards the east, blows more or less steadily frcm 
the north-east and east. In December its direction is more 
settled and it has a leaning towards the east. In January and 
February it blows freshly and steadily from between the north 
and east and, occasionally, from the north and north-west. In 
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March it gradually leaves the north and losing strength and 
steadiness veers round to the east and south-east. In April and 
May it is very light and variable with a leaning towards the 
south-west and afterwards the west. In June and July the 
prevailing winds are light and south-westerly breezes, but the 
winds blow also from other quarters. In August and September 
the wind is still, mostly in the south-west, but it is very variable at 
times and has a leaning towards the north h 

Depending as the district does in a great measure on seasonal 
rains which are by no means regular or heavy, it has not been 
free from famines and scarcities. Of the famines that visited it 
in pre-British days we have very little information. But, what 
little informatiou there is seems to show that severe famines 
sometimes occurred in it. In 162*2 we are told that famine had 
been so bad for some years that numerous corpses of those who 
died of starvation were left unburied. In 1659-1662 more than 
10,000 persons among Christians alone are said to have perished 
from want. In 1675, after Yenkaji’s incursion, it is stated, nothing 
was to be met with in any direction save .desolation and the silence 
of the tomb. In 1678 a famine came following a flood; in 1709 
following a storm another famine came which is said to have lasted 
till 1720; and in 1781, yet another, this time a man-made one, 
came, following Hyder’s invasion of the previous year. In the 
British period also, until the closing years of the last century, 
several famines, some light and some severe, periodically visited the 
district. In 1799 there was considerable distress round Dindigul 
and the Collector was authorized to purchase grain on behalf of 
the Government and to distribute it to the people. In 1812- 
1814 a severe famine stalked about the district causing great 
distress and making it necessary for the Government to provide 
employment for a large number of people and to advance large 
sums to the merchants to import grain and foodstuffs from else¬ 
where. In 1832-1833 and in 1836 similar severe famines harassed 
the district and led to the grant of remissions of revenue, to the 
employment of the poor upon public works and to the provision 
of relief from the funds of the great Minakshi temple. The last 
two famines are said to have carried away a considerable portion 
of the population. They were succeeded by years of high prices 
and suffering and in 1857, both the south-west and the north¬ 
east monsoons having failed, another severe famine occurred. 
Prices shot up, many people fell on relief and over 40,000 emi¬ 
grated to Ceylon. The next year was not much better; the 
prices continued to remain high and the people suffered much 
from cholera and other diseases. But this was only a prelude to 
the greater famines that were to follow. In 1866 a more severe 
famine distracted the district. The monsoon arrived late. Grain 
became scarce and, in some places, unprocurable at any price. 

1 Madura District Manual by J. H. Nelson, 1868, pages 51-52, 

M.D-G*—2 
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More than Bs. 14,000 were raised by local subscription, Bs. 24,000 
were spent on gratuitous relief and Bs. 19,000 on works. The 
taluks worst affected were Melur and Tirumangalam. 

Then came the great famine of 1876-1878 whioh created 
disaster not only in Madurai but also in most of the other districts 
of this State. It began in 1876 with the failure of the south¬ 
west as well as the north-east monsoon. By the middle of 
November all agricultural operations came to a standstill in the 
district and in many places even drinking water became scarce. 
Sheep and cattle in Palni began to die, although the forest 
reserves were thrown open for grazing. The ryots sold their 
cattle and emigrated in thousands to Ceylon and elsewhere leav¬ 
ing their wives and children behind them. One lakh and twenty 
thousand people are stated to have emigrated by June (878 and 
special arrangements had to be made at Pamban to feed them. 
Cholera, small-pox and other diseases prowled along and carried 
away more than 20,000 people. Meanwhile, in December 1876, 
the relief works were opened. These were very soon augmented 
and intensified and early in 1877 the district was divided into 
four divisions for famine administration. All the same, things 
went quickly from bad to worse. The south-west monsoon of 
1877 again proved a failure.. More and more people fell on relief. 
More and more grain was rushed into the district by means of 
the railway which had just then been opened and elaborate 
arrangements were made for its distribution to the outlying parts, 
Weavers were sought to be relieved by advances, by the distribu¬ 
tion of raw materials and by the purchase of finished goods. 
Ryots were assisted by large remissions. Gratuitous relief was 
provided from State funds and from the Mansion House Fund 
(Lord Mayor’s Fund of London). But the famine still stalked 
about everywhere carrying away thousands, sundering parents 
from children, decimating the cattle, and causing untold misery, 
ft was not till September and October 1877 (bat good rains began 
(o fall and chase away the horrors. This famine cost the State 
about 17J lakhs of rupees, out of which over 6| lakhs w T ere 
granted in the shape of remissions. The census of 1881 revealed 
that the population had decreased by 5 per cent over the census 
figures of 1871 in the district, by 6 per cent in the Dindigul taluk, 
by 7 per cent in the Palni and Madurai taluks and by 15 per cent 
in the Tirumangalam taluk 1 . 

Since the famine of 1876-1878 no famines have visited the 
district. Scarcities however have sometimes prevailed and it must 
be stated that the position of the district has since been not a 
little improved by the Periyar Scheme and the Grow More Food 
Campaigns of the Second World War and its aftermath. 


1 Gazetteer ef tbe Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1 §06, page* 161- 
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Floods, on the other hand, have occurred more frequently in 
the present century than in former times. The earliest flood in 
the district about which there is evidence, seems to have occurred 
in December 1677 when the heavy rains on the Western Ghats 
swept away many low-lying villages in the district. . The next 
flood came with a cyclone which broke over the district on 18th 
December 1709. The cyclone began at 7 a.m. and lasted till noon 
with a strong north-easterly gale and violent rain. Then came a 
pause till 5 p.m. when the gale accompanied by the rain got up 
suddenly from the south-west and blew for most of the night with 
even greater force with the result that, by the morning, most of 
the tanks breached and a mighty wave of water surged through 
the district carrying everything before it. In November 1814 
another terrific storm from the south-west swept over the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Madurai town and destroyed nearly 3,000 cattle. In 
December 1843 extraordinary freshes occurred in the Yaigai and 
breached many tanks. In December 1877 the Gundar came down 
in a dangerous flood and swept during the night through the famine 
camp pitched in its bed at Tiruchuli and drowned about 20 
persons. It then ran to Kamudi, washed away the wall of a 
temple and a thousand yards of the big embankment there and 
breached almost every tank in that area. In 1884 an unusually 
high flood in the Yaigai topped the road to the west of Madurai 
and flowed into the. Anupanadi channel h 


In our own times a cyclone and heavy rains on the Western 
Ghats caused severe floods in the district, on 30th November and 
1st December 1922. On the morning of 1st December the Vaigai 
rose with extraordinary rapidity and in the afternoon flooded large 
areas. Thereafter it subsided leaving, however, much damage 
behind. The flood came as far as the temple on the southern tide 
of the river in Madurai town and invaded Goripalayam and ether 
villages on the northern side of the river. In Madurai towD itself 
633 houses collapsed, a number of topes were damaged and a 
causeway across the river gave way. In the Madurai taluk 190 
houses either collapsed or were damaged, 21 tanks and the Nilayar 
channel breached, a bridge on the trunk road to Dindigul was 
washed away and a large number of topes were destroyed. In the 
Periyakulam taluk the floods in the Varahanadi and the Kottagudi 
rivers affected most of the villages on their banks. The former 
reached its maximum flood level on 30th November, overflowed 
both its banks and destroyed or damaged 120 houses in Periya¬ 
kulam town and 160 houses outside the town. In Bodinayakanur, 
tlio floods washed away a number of cattle, and in the Ivambam 
Valley the Snruli channels got silted up and an aqueduct and an 
anicut were swept away. In the Nilakkottai taluk, the Periyar 
main canal breached in four places near Peranai dam and 


1 Gazattaar of tha Madui>a Diztriotby W. Francis, Vol, I, 1906-pspes 10A-J67, 
M T G—?A 
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immediately below the headworks of the canal about 100 yard3 of 
the canal were washed away. In Sholavandan firka 120 bouses 
collapsed, 1,600 coconut trees were destroyed and 70 acres of 
paddy were completely damaged. The causeway across the Vaigai 
in Melakkal village was also damaged and in the other parts of the 
taluk 12 tanks and 12 channels breached, 100 houses collapsed, 
and a portion of the Chittanai anicut gave way. In the Kodaikanal 
taluk much havoc was caused by land slips; the ghat road w r as 
seriously damaged and the discharge of the Berijam lake was 
blocked up. In the rest of the district there w’ere no heavy floods 
but there were heavy rains. In the Tirumangalam taluk about 
7,000 houses collapsed owing to incessant and heavy rain and a 
number of roads were damaged. The railways in the district 
suffered badly. Every line leading out of Madurai W'as breached. 
Sholavandan station was actually under water. For some days 
Madurai was almost completely isolated both by rail and road. 
But, in spite of all this, there was very little loss of life in the 
district. The extent of damage caused to houses, streets, etc. 
was estimated at 3 lakhs of rupees 1 

The floods that came after 1922 were not so destructive. On 
the night of lGtli December 1923 as a result of the heavy rains 
the Vaigai rose and came to the road level in Madurai town but 
by morning the flood began to subside 2 . On the midnight of 
4th November 1930 a heavy storm accompanied by rain broke over 
the Alagar hills in the Melur taluk and breached the Tirukundan 
tank. 3 On the 9th and 10th December 1931 unusual floods 
occurred in the Suruli and damaged the irrigation works in the 
Kambam Valley 4 . On the night of 15th November 1935 rain 
and floods damaged a railway bridge over the Shanmuganadi, two 
miles west of Palni, washed away the railway lines in the Palni 
taluk and damaged also some irrigation works and houses in it . s 
In December 1940 some breaches occurred in the Tlievankurichi 
tank and supply channel 0 . On 2nd January 1943 a flood 
caused serious damage to the Periyar clam 7 . On 29th October 
1944 a heavy downpour of rain caused a flood in the Usilampatti 
division, breached 27 tanks and resulted in damage to some lands 
and loss of cattle 8 . In 1946 owing to heavy rains from 10th to 
12th November and 30tli November to 8th December some of the 
irrigation tanks and channels in the Periyar and Madurai divisions 
breached 9 . In April 1947 the floods in the Vaigai and the channels 
branching off from it damaged 336 huts in Madurai town 10 . 

1 G.O. No. 152, Revenue, dated 26th January 1923. 

* G. O.No. 47. Irrigation, dated 22nd February 1924. 

•G.O.No. 3343, Irrigation, dated 27th November 1930. 

4 G.O. No. 798, Irrigation, dated 2nd April 1932. 

1 G.O.No. 73, Revenue, dated 10th January 1936 and G.O. No. 235, Irrigation 
dated 301 h January 1936. 

6 G.O.No. 239, Public Works, dated 28th January 1941. 

1 G.O. No. 5291. Public Works, dated 23rd February 1943. 

* G.O. No. 274, Revouo, dated 9th February 1945. 

* QkO. No, 782, Public Works, dated 4th March 1948. 

4* Q.O. No. 1360, Revenue, dated 5t.h June 1947. 




CHAPTER II. 

EARLY HISTORY. 

The ancient history of Madurai is bound up with the history 
of the Pandyas. It is not known with any certainty when the 
Pandyas began their rule. Some say that they were ruling in 
the Madurai country even in the age of the Ramayana, that a 
verse in that epic in the Kishkindha kanda must be taken to refer 
to the Kapatapuram of the Pandyas mentioned in the Tamil 
legends of the “Three Sangams ” h Others say that their 
kingdom was at least as ancient as the Mahabharatha, that 
Arjuna’s bride Chithrangada was no other than the daughter of 
the Pandyan king Chitliravahana 2 . Some others again assert 
that the grammarian Katyayana refers to the Pandyas as the 
descendants of Pandu, the father of the five Pandava brothers 3 
Nor is this all. The Sthalapurana of Madurai dates back the 
origin and glories of the Pandyan kingdom to the fabulous times, 
associating them as it does with Gods like Indra, Siva and Saras- 
watlii and the sage Agasthya, and weaving the sixty-four sacred 
sports of Siva round Madurai and chronicling the reigns of no less 
than seventy-three early Pandyan kings 4 . Tradition also has 
it that the three great kingdoms of the Cheras,'the Cholas and 
the Pandyas were, in the dim mists of antiquity, founded by three 
brothers who originally resided at Korkai, near the mouth of the 
Tambraparni river in the Tirunelveli country; that these brothers 
eventually separated, the Pandyan remaining at home, while the 
Oheran and the Cliolan went forth to seek their fortunes; and that, 
soon afterwards, the Pandyan founded a kingdom comprising the 
Madurai and Tirunelveli districts, while the Clieran and the Cliolan 
founded the kingdoms comprising the Travancore country and the 
districts of Malabar and Coimbatore on the one side and the 
districts of Tanjore and Tiruchirappalli on the other 5 . 

There is, however, nothing to corroborate all this. But there 
is ample evidence to show that about the beginning of the Christian 
era the Pandyan kingdom of Madurai was a settled fact co-existing 
with those of the Cholas and the Cheras. The classical writers of 
Greece and Rome were acquainted with the Pandyan kingdom 
Megasthenes (302 B.C.) speaks of a country called Pandaia'. 
Strabo (20 A.D.) records about an embassy presumably sent bv 
the Pandyan king to the emperor Augustus. The anonymous 
author of the Periplus (70 A.D.) refers to the pearl fisheries of 
Colchi (Korkai) belonging to the Pandya kingdom. Pliny (77 A.D.) 
mentions the Pandae, the king Pandion and his “ mediterranean 

1 The Pandyan Kingdom by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1929, page ] 3. 

2 History of Tinnevelly by Rev. R, Caldwell, 1881, peges 12-13. 

■ Idem —page 12, 

* Madura District Manual by J. H. Nelson, 1868, Part III, pages 3-38. 

* Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, 1906, Vol. I, page 25 
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•mporium of Medoura.” Ptolemy (140 A.D.) writes about 
“ Modoura, the kingdom of the Pandion.” Many Roman coins 
of this period have also been found in and about Madurai 1 . As 
to the Indian and Ceylonese classical sources, one of the edicts o! 
Asoka (250 B.C.) boasts that *' the conquest through the 6acred 
law (of the Buddha) extended to the south where the Chodas 
(Cholas) and the Panidas (Pandyas) dwell, as far as Tambapanini 
(the Tambraparni or Ceylon(?)” 2 . By this conquest, however, is 
meant little more than that the Pandyas and the Cholas permitted 
the preaching of Buddhism; there is nothing to show that Asoka’s 
army on its conquering march came to the Pandyan or Chola 
country. The Arthasastra refers to the Pandyas and to their 
capital Madurai 3 . The Mahavamsa, the Ceylon Chronicle, makes 
several references to the early Pandyan Kingdom and its affairs 4 . 
The Tamil Sangam works which have been said to belong to the 
first three centuries of the Christian. era mention a number of 
Pandyan kings 5 . None of these sources, however, make clear 
the chronology of the kings or the dates of the events that took 
place’ . The history of the later Pandyas is illumined better by 
a new source, namely, epigraphy; but even with the aid of 
epigraphy it is not always possible to fix the chronology. Among 
these epigraphic records may be mentioned the stone inscriptions 
from Anaimalai and Aivarmalai, the Tiruchirappalli and Amb'a- 
samudram inscriptions of Varaguna, the copper plate grants known 
as the Sinnamanur plates (two sets) and the Velvikudi grant, the 
Madras Museum plates of Jatilavarman, the Chola inscriptions, 
especially the Tiruvalangadu plates and the Leyden grant of 
Rajendra Chola, as well as some Pallava grants 7 , Some light 
is also thrown on the later Pandyas by the literature associated 
with the Saiva and Yaishnava Saints of the sixth to the tenth 
centuries 8 and by the accounts left by travellers like Marco Polo 
(1293) and Wang Ta-Yuan (1330-1349) and historians like Wassaf 
(1300-1328) and Ibn Batuta (1333-1345) 9 . It is with sources 
such as these that the history of the Pandyas lias been 
reconstructed. 

_ _ j. _ 

1 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, 1906, Vol. I page 26, 

Foreign Notices of South India by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1939, pages 41, 47, 
53 and 59. 

* Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1900, page 28. 

History of South India by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1955, page 85. 

* The Pandyan Kingdom by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1929, page 14. 

* Idem, page 5. 

'Idem, p ge 25, 

• Idem , pages 7-9, 88-25. 

’ Idem, page 7. 

•T a m 1 Studies by M Srinivasa Aiyangar, 1914, pages 281-339. 
fjtud'o# m Tamil Literature and History by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 
1936, pages 85-124. 

•Foreign Notices of South India by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, pages 179, 182, 
*91-292, 217 et. ■•q. 
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At the dawn of the Sangam Age when the curtain lifts on the 
Pandyan country of Madurai, we iind that country ruled by King 
Nediyon (the tall one). He is almost a mythical figure arid his 
achievements are recorded in the legends relating to the sacred 
sports of Siva. He is said to have brought the Pahruli river into 
existence and organized the worship of the sea. The next king 
is Palsalai Mudukudumi. He is more real. He has been sung in 
several poems and is credited with having conqured many lands 
and having performed many sacrifices and earned for himself the 
title ' palsalai ’ which means “ of the many (sacrificial) halls.” 
There is a poem (Puram 6) containing a blessing coupled wit.h 
extravagant hero worship which claims all India as his kingdom. 
He is, however, said to have treated the conquered countries with 
uncommon harshness. It is not possible to say what distance of 
time separated these two kings from each other or from their 
successors. The third king was Nedunjeliyan who is slated to 
have won a victory over an Aryan (northern Indian) army. He 
lias been immortalised in the great epic Silappadikaram. The story 
told in this epic is that, when Kovalan, its hero (of the Chola 
country) came back to his devoted wife Kannaki after having l een 
drained of his wealth and cured of his folly by Madhavi, a famous 
courtesan, he and his wife started in search of fortune in the 
Pandyan country. Here, having nothing to fall hack upon, he tried 
to sell one of his wife’s anklets but, as ill-luck would have it, the 
queen also having lost a similar anklet at the same time, he was 
forthwith arrested, charged as a thief by the goldsmiths and 
beheaded under the orders of the king. As soon as Kannaki came 
to know of this, she ran in despair to the royal court and proved the 
innocence of her husband by producing before the king her other 
anklet. Shocked by the great injustice he had committed, the king 
fell down from the throne and died broken-hearted. His son and 
successor seems to have been Seliyan, called Vend Vercelivan or 
Ilanjeliyan who wreaked terrible vengeance on the goldsmiths by 
sacrificing a thousand of them in one day to appease Kannaki who 
had come to he looked upon as a goddess. 1 

The most famous of the Pandyan kings of the Sangam Age 
was Nedunjeliyan of Talaiyalanganam renown. He came to the 
throne as a youth but proved himself more than equal to the 
hostile combination of two of his neighbouring monarchs, the Chola 
and the Chera kings, and five minor chieftains. His enemies came 
to the very gates of Madurai, but nothing daunted he gathered 
his forces, assailed them, drove them out of his kingdom raid 
defeated them in a pitched battle at Talaiyalanganam about eight 
miles north-west of Tiruvalur in the Tanjore district. At this 
battle he took the Chera king “ Sey of the Elephant look ” captive 


i The Pandyan Kingdom by K. A. Nilakanta Sagtri, 1929, pages 26-27. 

A History of South India by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1955, popes 121-122. 
Studies in Tamil Litsratura and History by V. R. Ranaaehnndra DikUiiUr 
1936, pages 77-78- 
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and threw him into a Pandyan prison. Under him the l andyan 
sway was extended over Korkai and the pearl fishery coast and por¬ 
tions of the Tanjore country. That he was a follower of Brahma- 
nical Hinduism is clear from the fact that he performed a ved.c 
sacrifice with the help of the Brahmins learned in the vedas. That 
he was a groat patron of poets is testified by the praises bestowed 
upon him by several poets including Mangudi Marudan, Nakkirat 1 
and his father and Paranar and Kalladanar. That he was a poet 
himself of no mean merit is evident from a simple poem of his 
of great force and beauty (Puram 72) in which he swears an oath 
of heroism and victory before he set out to crush his enemies 1 . 

Other Pandyan kings of the Sangam Age may he disposed of 
briefly. Some of them however appear to have been nothing more 
than members of the royal family, such as Ilamperuvaludi wlio died 
at sea, the author of Paripadal 15, Puram 182 and Narrinai 55 and 
56; Nambi Nedunjeliyan (Puram 239), Pandyan Nalvaludi, the 
author of Paripadal 12 and Clhttiramadattu Tunjiya Nanmaran 
(Puram 59). Of the kings proper Pandyan Arivudai Nambi figures 
as the author of several wise little poems and it is to Jhim that 
Pisirandaiyar (Puram 184) addressed a homily on moderation in 
taxation. A more well known king is Ilavandikaippallittunjiya 
Nanmaran who has been pilloried in song by two poets for his 
illiberality (Purams 196 and 198). A still more well-known king is 
Ugraperuvaludi, the contemporary of the author of the Tirukkural. 
He is said to have subdued by the strength of his arm the chieftain 
of Kanapper who had entrenched himself behind a strong fortress. 
He was a poet himself and was responsible for the compilation of 
the anthology of Ahananuru. One other king is Bhutappandiyan 
who took Ollaiyur and whose queen is remembered for the. song 
which she composed on the occasion of her sati. He was a poet 
(Puram 71, 246, 247 and Aham 25), a loving husband and a faithful 
friend 2 . 

This is all that can be said of the political history of Madurai 
under the early Pandyan kings, but of its social and economic 
conditions and administration, we can say more. The form of the 
government was doubtless monarchy. The king was the supreme 
head of the State. He was in t,heory an autocrat whose word was 
law, but in practice he was bound by custom and the dharma- 
sastras, which in those days were held more or less sacrosanct. He 
was also, it would appear, in the habit of consulting on all import¬ 
ant matters his chief officials and the leading public men of his 
capital. Among these officers were the Mantrin (fhe head of the 
Civil Service), the Puroliita (the royal priest), the Senapathi (the 
commander-in-chief), the Duta (the Ambassador) and the Chara 

1 The Pandyan Kingdom by K. A.Nilakanta Saetri, 1929, pages 27-29. 

A History of South India by K. A. Nilaknnta Sastri, 1955, page 122. 

The Par.dyan Kingdom by K. A. Nilaknnta Sastri, 1929, pages 29-JO. 
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(the intelligence officer). It was through them and their subordi¬ 
nates that he conducted the administration of his kingdom and 
controlled its foreign affairs \ 

His army was composed of the corps of chariotry, elephantry, 
cavalry and infantry. The chariots had two wheels, were drawn 
by two horses and accommodated two persons, a warrior and a 
charioteer. The elephants were well trained and richly caparisoned. 
The privilege of riding on chariots and elephants was given only to 
the chosen few, the generals of the army and the members of the 
nobility. The cavalry consisted of horses imported from Arabia 
and elsewhere and of captains wearing light arms and short bucklers. 
The infantry comprised archers carrying hows and arrows and foot¬ 
men carrying a spear or battle-axe in their right hand and a shield 
made of ox-hide in their left hand. Bows, arrow's, swords, battle- 
axes, spears, javelins, and shields were the weapons used by the 
army. Most of the. soldiers were recruited from the warlike Mara- 
var and Eyinar tribes. The Maravars are said to have presented a 
striking martial appearance and proved excellent soldiers, what with 
their moustaches and beards, their uncommon physical strength, 
their fierce bearing and their undaunted valour 2 . 

The army was distributed in various fortresses scattered through¬ 
out the kingdom. There vtere fortresses in the capital, in all 
important towns and in all border towns. Each of these was sur¬ 
rounded by high walls, a deep moat, and an extensive and thick 
forest without. The Maduraikanchi gives a vivid description of 
these fortresses. There can be little doubt that they served the 
king well against the frequent marauding raids of petty tribal 
chieftains and occasional invasions of the Choi a and the Chera 
kings. The causes that often furnished occasions for his wars 
W'ere the incursions of the neighbouring rulers, their refusal to give- 
their daughters in marriage, the insubordination of vassals, cattle 
lifting and, sometimes, ambition to extend the hounds of the king¬ 
dom. On the eve of the march the army was sumptuously fed to 
infuse in it vigour and enthusiasm The march itself was begun on 
an auspicious day after consulting the purohit and the astrologers 
and while on the jnkrdh. amidst the din of war-drums and war- 
songs, the kina,s emblem of the fish was conspicuously displayed 
on flying colours The army was often accompanied hv a large 
commissariat, and umerous camp followers among whom were to 
lie seen poets, dancing girls musicians of both sexes, and even 
wives of nobles. The kihu and the nobles wore garlands of 
rnargosa (sacred to the Pandvas) and took no small delight in fight¬ 
ing in the fore-front and evincing real solicitude towards the wounded 
and the disabled. A wound at the hack or cowardice of any sort 

1 The Pandyfi-n Kingdom by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1929, pages 32-33. 

Studies in Tamil Literature and History by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 1930 
pages 196-197, 204-208. 

8 Idem, pages 228-229, 231-233 

A History of South India by k.A.Nilkanta Sastri, 1955, pages 1 28 - ’ 29, 
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was frowned upon and regarded as an unpardonable disgrace even 
by the wives and mothers. A victory was often succeeded by sacri¬ 
fices and feasts, by dancing and rejoicing, by the composition of 
heroic poems and sometimes also by the ruthless destruction of the 
conquered territories. The crowns of the vanquished kings fur¬ 
nished the gold for the anklets of the victor, and the trunks of 
their guardian trees provided tiie wood for Ids war-drums. Captains 
who had distinguished themselves were rewarded by the title of 
Enadi at formal investiture ceremonies or by rings and ether insignia 
of honour 1 . 

There is not sufficient information to show how the king car¬ 
ried on the civil administration of the country. But it is clear 
that he was regarded as the fountain head of justice and as such 
was approachable by all who wished to seek redress. The story 
of Kovalan and Kannaki strongly exemplifies the high sense of 
justice entertained by the Pandyan kings. For the trial of all 
important cases, civil as well as criminal, the king generally sum¬ 
moned a sabha or a manram consisting of the chief men of the 
capital, official as well as non-official. In other places, in each 
and every town and village, justice was administered by the local 
manrams composed of representatives of the people. Tn both 
cases there is reason to think that witnesses were examined at the 
trials and that the law administered was customary law and the 
dharmasastra (dharmanul). Where the witnesses were not forth¬ 
coming, trial by ordeals was resorted to, such as the ordeals by oil 
and fire. Minor offences were visited with fines which fetched a 
goodly income to the State; while serious offences, like theft, 
assault, adultery and treason were punished by imprisonment, muti¬ 
lation of limbs and sentences of death. Thefts seem to have been 
common and even the palace and the person of the. king were not 
free from them 2 . 

The king derived his income mostly from land revenue, cus¬ 
toms and transit duties. What assessment he imposed, what por¬ 
tion of the gross revenue he took, is, however, not clear. One-sixth 
was the share he was entitled to by the sastras, but there is n (th¬ 
ing to show that he did not take more. The ideal of moderation 
in taxation laid down by the Kural was constantly pressed on his 
attention by the poets. Furam 84 addressed to one of the kings 
vividly contrasts the effects of moderate and excessive taxes; the 
former would, it says, increase the prosperity of the country, con¬ 
tinually fill the treasury and make the king very popular, while 
the latter would speedily ruin the country, empty the treasury and 
make the king thoroughly unpopular. Next to land revenue, the 
prosperous foreign trade of the country and the numerous inland 

i Studies in Tamil Literature nnd History by V. R. Ramschundra Dikrtiitar, 
1930, pages 229-231, 233-239, 243-210. 

A History of South India byK.4. Wilakanta Sastn, 1929, papea 128-130, 

* Studies in Tamil Literature and History by V. R. Ramacbandra Piksbitar, 
1936, page® 215-222. 

South Indian Polity by T, V. Mahalingam, 1964, page* 206-^208, 223—224 
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transit duties must have brought in a considerable amount of 
customs revenue to the king. Besides customs and land revenue 
b« derived an income from his right to treasure troves, hues and 
booty captured in war 1 . 

Local affairs of the kingdom were managed by manrams or 
sabhas elected by the people. Every town and village had its 
manram which met beneath the shade of a tree and decided on all 
matters of public interest. It sat as a court of civil and criminal 
justice, and provided for the watch and ward. It managed public 
lands, raised taxes, constructed irrigation works, and correspond¬ 
ed with the king’s officers on all matters affecting larger public 
interests. It would appear that these officers rarely interfered 
with its affairs, thus vesting it with an autonomy more or less 
complete in local administration 2 . 

That the kingdom had a prosperous trade with even the dis¬ 
tant ports of Borne, Greece and Arabia is abundantly testified by 
the classical writers of Greece and Borne, by the literature of the 
Sangam Age, as well as by the large number of Boman coins of 
that time found in and around Madurai. Saliyuv, Neleynda, 
Kumari and Korkai are mentioned as important ports. Prom 
these ports went forth large vessels laden with cotton and silk 
fabrics of exceptional fineness and exquisite patterns with beryls, 
pearls, tortoise shells, diamonds, sapphires, etc., and to these ports 
they returned bringing hack with them great quantities of coins, 
linens, glass, copper, tin, lead, and wines and liquors of all sorts. 
The internal trade of the country was also brisk and extensive. 
Caravans of merchants with carts and pack animals carried their 
merchandise from place to place, from fair to fair bartering, selling 
and sending hawkers into every town and village 8 , 

The chief occupation of the people was, of course, agriculture. 
The bulk of the land was owned by Vellalars who held a high 
social status. They were rich and powerful and they occupied also 
important positions in the civil and military administration; and 
such of them as were distinguished earned the title of Kavidi. 
Cattle was another source of wealth and cattle stealing, as has 
already been noticed, led even to wars. Spinning and weaving of 
cotton and silk was also an important occupation of large sections 
of people. Cotton and silk fabrics, as has also been noticed, form¬ 
ed the chief articles of export to foreign countries. In addition to 
the agriculturists and the weavers there were the merchants, the 
vendors of gems, jewels and scents, the masters of dance and 
music, the makers of musical instruments, like the veena, the yah 

1 The Pandyan Kingdom by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1929, page 33. 

Studies in Tamil Literature and History by V. R. Ramachsndra Dikshitsr, 
1936, pages 208-214. 

A History of South India by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1988, page 128. 

* Studies in Tamil Literature and History by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 

1936, pages 222-226. 

* A History of South India by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1955, pages 184-187. 

Foreign Notices of South India by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1959, pages 4-7. 
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lie flute, etc., purohits, astrologers, poets, artists, dancers, song* 
sters, minstrels, stone masons, goldsmiths, coppersmiths, carpenters 
and tailors. For in those days, as now, the king, the nobles and 
all those who could afford, enjoyed fully all the sweets and luxuries 
of life. The king lived in a palace the grandeur and wonder of 
which were the themes of poets. The Nedunalvadai(Q/s(p«6eay/r«D<_) 
says that Nedunjeliyan’s palace contained apartments, the walls 
and pillars and the artistic lamps of which were manufactured by 
the Yavanas (Greeks) and that its bed rooms were furnished with 
exquisite ivory bed-steads and cosy cushions. The palaces and 
big houses were constructed according to the rules laid down in the 
sastras and surrounded by gardens tastefully laid out. The rich 
lived in houses made of brick and mortar the walls of which often 
bore paintings of divine figures and pictures of animal life. Their 
food included wines and liquors of foreign lands, munnir, a mix¬ 
ture of tender coconut water, fruit juice and sugarcane juice and 
meat and vegetable viands of all kinds, besides sweet puddings of 
milk. Hunting, wrestling, boxing and dice-play formed the pas¬ 
times of men, while playing with balls and beans formed the pas¬ 
times of women and girls. Music and dancing provided their 
amusements. The courtesans who were experts in both these fine 
arts and who used to deck themselves with all sorts of finery were 
a veritable danger to the wives. The story of Kovalan and Kan- 
naki points to this danger, which is also mentioned in the Narrinai 
(320) by a woman who failed in all her attempts to save her hus¬ 
band from the clutches of courtesans. It is said that the courtesans, 
sometimes dressed in nothing but leal garments, were wont to 
walk about the streets striking fear into the hearts of honest house¬ 
wives. But the role of the wife was all the same honoured; Arun- 
dhati and Kannaki were held as models to all house-wives. The 
poor lived in huts hut were not devoid of simple pleasures and 
amusements. Wandering minstrels, women ballad singers and 
dancers and feasts and festivals enlivened their lives. They also 
took part in mixed dances and torch-light wrestling tournaments b 

All that has been stated above shows without a shadow of doubt 
that civilization was considerably advanced in the Sangam Age. 
It must further be stated that at that age people had already 
imbibed the essentials of Aryan culture and retained whatever v:as 
good in the Dravidian culture. The Ramayana, the Mahabharatha, 
and the Dharmasastras were all known and the ethics and 
religion inculcated by them were upheld and followed as far as 
possible. We find the king's performing yajnas and yagas, the 
poets preaching dharma and nyaya, and the people worshipping 
Siva, Vishnu and other gods of the Aryan pantheon and following 
the Aryan customs of marriages, rituals, disposal of the dead by 
cremation and inhumation nd sati. Sati, however, was not 
common. We find at the same time the king and the people 

1 Studies in Tamil Literature and History by V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, 
1936, pages 264-366, 268-271, 288-306. 

A History of South India by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1965, pp. lJO-JSS, 
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following several Dravidiau traditions and customs too, such as 
erecting hero stones on the graves, worshipping iVluruga and other 
Dravidian Gods and demons and marrying according to 1 Kalavu ’ 
and ‘ Karpu ’ forms of marriage. We find them also adopting 
the Dravidian customs of tonsure of widows and of tying the 
tali at the marriage ceremony. Dor is this all. Toleration 
was shown to all religions; the Buddhists and Jains were allowed 
to preach and practise their tenets without molestation. Learning 
was held in great respect, the Brahmins enjoyed special privileges 
and the poets who constituted the intellectuals of the day were 
courted, consulted, and feasted by the kings and nobles and 
allowed even to criticise royalty with impunity '. No wonder, 
however, that this was so. Madurai was the scat of the Tamil 
Sangam and the Tandy an kings were from the very dawn of 
history, if not earlier, the great patrons of Sangam literature. It 
was they who founded it, nurtured it rind made it distinguished iu 
grammar, philosophy, ethics and poetry s . It is neither possible 
nor necessary here to enter into the vexed questions as to whether 
there were three Tamil Sangams or not or as to whether Agasthya 
was or was not the founder of the Birst Sangam. It is enough to 
observe that the Sangam literature which has been handed down 
to us in the celebrated works like Tolkuppiar’s Tolkappiam, 
Tiruvalluvar’s Tirukkural, Llango Adigal’s Silappadikaram and 
Sattanar’s Manimekalai, not to speak of the several other works 
of Nakkirar, Kapilar, Parana?, Avvaiyar, etc., constitute at once 
an invaluable treasure and au imperishable heritage which will be 
enjoyed by all as long as the Tamil language lasts. 

The Sangam Age was followed by an age of darkness of nearly 
three centuries (300 to (500) in the. history of South India. All 
that can be ascertained as to what happened during this period is 
that the country was occupied by the chieftains called Kalabhras 
who professed Buddhism, tolerated Jainism and undermined 
Hin duism. One of their chieftains Achutavikantha is said to have 
established Buddhist monasteries, encouraged Buddhist literature 
and kept in confinement all the three Tamil kings, the Cher a, 
the Chola and the PandyaL When the dawn comes towards the 
close of the sixth century, we liud the Pandyan country once more 
in the possession of a Pandyan king, Kadungon (590-620). .We 
lsnow little about Kadungon and his son and successor Maravarman 
Avanisulamani (620-625) save that they were responsible for 
recovering their patrimony from the Kalabhras. The next king 
Sendan or Jayanta-varman (645-670), who succeeded his father 
Maravarman, is praised for his prowess in war and impartiality 
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in justice. He also bears the name Vanavtn which seems td 
indicate that he won some successes against his Chera contemporary. 
He was succeeded by his son Arikesari Maravarman or Arikesari 
Parankusa (670-710) or Run Pandya, as he is sometimes called. 
In his reign began the great contest with the Pallavas who were 
then fast rising into power in the northern part of the Tamil land. 
In his reign began also the fighting with the Cheras. He is stated 
to have won victories against both, against the former at Nelveli 
and against the latter at Sennilam, and to have reduced to subjection 
the Paravas and the people of Kurunadu. The fact that he per¬ 
formed several times the Hiranyagarbha and Tulabhara would 
seem to show that the victories with which he is credited were not 
mere empty boasts. The story goes that originally he was a 
follower of Jainism, that his wife a Chola princess, a devout Hindu, 
finding it impossible to convert him to Hinduism, implored the 
famous Saiva saint Tirugnanasambandar to come and assist her; 
that the saint accordingly came, routed the Jains in every religious 
contest, healed the king of an incurable disease, converted him to 
Hinduism and rid the country of the Jains 1 

His son who succeeded him was Koccadayan who was also called 
Ranadhira (710-740). He was a great warrior who waged 
aggressive wars against his neighbours. He is given the titles of 
Vanavan, Sembian and Solan which imply his claim to supremacy 
over the Chera and Chola kings. He is also said to have attacked 
and subdued the Maliarashtras in t.he great city of Mangalapuram 
(Mangalore) and reduced to subjection the Ay chieftain after the 
battle of Marudur (near Ambasamudram). His son aDd successor 
was Maravarman Rajasimha I (740-765). Like his father, he 
proved himself a great warrior. He won important successes 
against the Pallavas and in the Kongu country. He is called 
Pallavablianjana, and credited with having won a series of victories 
against the Pallavas at Naduvayal, Kurumadai, Mannikurichi, 
Tirumangai, Puvalur and Kodumbalur and captured numerous 
elephants and horses. He is also credited with having won a 
victory at Periyalur against the Malaya king ruling on the border¬ 
land of the modern districts of Tiruchirappalli and Tanjore, with 
having secured that king’s daughter in marriage, and with having 
“ worshipped the lotus feet of Pasupati ” and given away “ heaps 
of gold and lustrous gems ” at Pandikkodumudi. He is also eal8 
to have defeated Vallabha, the Western Chalukya king, and his 
Ganga feudatory at Vembai, secured the hand of a Ganga princess 
in marriage and, what is more, defeated the Cholas and the Cheras 
and performed many Gosahasras, Hiranyagarbhas and Tulabhar&s 
and relieved the distress of Brahmins learned in the vedas*. 


1 The Pandyan Kingdom by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1920, page* 50-55. 

Studies in Tamil Literature and History by V. K. Ramaehandra Dikafeiiir, 
1938, pages 89-92. 

* The Pandyan Kingdom by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1929, page* 55-59. 
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He was followed by his son and successor who is variously called 
Jatila Parantaka, Varaguna Maharaja, MaraujadayaD and Nedun- 
jadayan, Jatila Parantaka was a remarkable ruler who reigned 
for fifty years (765—815> and extended the Pandyan sway well 
beyond Tiruchirappalli into Tanjore, Salem and Coimbatore 
districts. He defeated the Pallava forces at Pennagadam on the 
south bank of the Cauvery, and when Pallavamalla sought to 
restrain him by organizing a confederacy of the rulers of Ivongu 
and Kerala and the chieftain Adigaiman of Tagadur (Dharrnapuri) 
against him, he rose equal to the occasion. He attacked and put 
the Adigaiman to flight. He captured the king of western Ivongu 
with many elephants, sent him into confinement at Madurai and 
annexed the whole of the Kongu country to the Pandyan Umpire. 
He penetrated far into the Pallava country and fixed his cr nip at 
Arasur on the banks of the Pennar in Tondainad. He led an 
expedition into Travancore, attacked the strongly fortified fort of 
Yilinain, reduced it and brought that country under his rule. He 
also waged a successful w 7 ar against the Ay Chieftain who had 
perhaps been friendly to the ruler of Venad. Though a Vaishnavite, 
he encouraged Saivism. He built a temple to Vishnu in Ivanji- 
vaypperur and endowed the temples ot Kunvara at Tiruchendur and 
of Tiruppottudaiya Bhatarar of Ambasanmdram. He was probably 
the most powerful Pandyan king of those times. 1 

Under his son and successor Sri Mara or Sri Vallabha (815-862) 
the Pandyas saw both the expansion and decline of their empire. 
He began his reign with brilliant successes. He invaded Ceylon, 
ravaged its northern province, sacked its capital, drove its king 
Sena 1 to the Malaya country, but eventually made peace with him, 
and left him as his feudatory. He then faced a formidable 
confederacy of Gangas, Cholas and Eashtrakutas got np against him 
by the Pallava ruler Nandivarman III. He was at first defeated by 
Nandivarman and his allies at Tellaru in the Wandiwash taluk of 
the North Arcot district. His enemies advanced even as far as the 
bank of the Vaigai, in the very heart of his kingdom. But he did 
not lose courage. He showed remarkable resourcefulness, collected 
his forces, attacked his enemies and defeated them near Ivumba- 
konam. It was, however, of no avail. Very soon Nripatunga, the 
new Pallava ruler, assailed him and won a decisive victory over 
him on the banks of the river Arisil, a branch of the Cauvery. 
This was the first sign of the coming doom. His aggressive 
campaigns which earned for him the title of Parachakrakolahala 
(c-onfounder of the circle of his enemies) roused the hostility of 
his neighbours. Sena H of Ceylon, nephew and successor of 
Sena I, allied himself with the Pallavas and with a pretender to tha 
Pandyan throne and sent an expedition into Madurai at about tha 
same time as the battle of Arisil. The invasion proved a oompleta 


1 Tho Pauilyan Kingdom by K. A. Nilakimla Sastri, 1929, pages 59-87. 

A Hiatory of South India by K. A. Nilakanta Saat.ri, 1985, paje* 150-151, 
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success. Madurai was sacked, Sri Mara died of his wounds and 
his son \ aragunavarman II was enthroned in his place by the 
Sinhalese Commander-in-chief. 1 

Of Varagunavarman II (862-880) we know hardly anything 
except that he fought the great battle of Sri Purainbiam and lost 
it. It would appear that this king smarting under the hegemony 
imposed upon him by the Pallavas and fearing the rising power of 
the Cholas, attacked first the latter at Idavai, defeated them and 
then pushed his arms further north into the former’s country. 
This, however, immediately raised against him a powerful combina¬ 
tion. The Pallava king Aparajita assisted by the Ganga ruler, 
Prithivipati I and the Chola ruler Aditya I, gave battle to Varaguna 
at Sri Purambiam (Tiruppurambiyam near Kumbakonam). In this 
decisive battle Prithivipati lost his life but Aparajita crushed the 
Pandyan power and Aditya I obtained sufficient renown to carve- 
out a kingdom Jor himself which soon became most powerful. 2 

Varaguna died childless and was succeeded by his younger 
brother Sri Parantaka, also called Viranarayana Sadayan (880- 
900). He is known to have captured single handed tiie haughty 
chief Ugia near Kharagiri together with his elephants, to .have 
endowed many agraliarams and numerous devasthanams and 
tatakas and to have married a Ghera princess by name Sri Vanavan 
Mahadevi who in her beauty resembled “ Lakslimi and Indrani 
He seems to have thus made the Ghera king his ally, fought a 
battle in the Kongu country and tried his best to shake off the 
Pallava yoke, but with little success. He was succeeded by his 
son Maravarman Hajasirnha II (900-920) who also seems to’have 
struggled hard against the Pallavas and the Cholas. His downfall 
came when he attacked the Cholas and was defeated by them at 
the battle of Yelur. Parantaka, the new Chola king, lost no 
time in commencing hostilities against him. He sought and 
obtained the aid of the king of Ceylon, but it was of no use. In 
a decisive battle fought at Velar (a place no tyet identified), the 
Pandyan and the Ceylon forces were routed. Rajasimha fled to 
Ceylon, and after a time, leaving behind him his crown and other 
royal insignia, betook himself to the Kerala country, the home of 
his mother Vanan Mahadevi. Madurai was in the meanwhile 
occupied by the Cholas and annexed to the Chola kingdom. 8 

Thus fell the first empire of the Pandyas founded by Kadungon. 
During the whole, period of its existence from 590 to 920, very few 
changes seem to have taken place in the administration of the 
jountry. Some new officers came into prominence such as the 
Lfttaramantrin, the Mahasamantar, and the Matangajadhyaksha 
[the officer in charge of elephants). Marankari or Madhura Kavi 
md his son Nammalvar or Ivari Maran seem to have held the post 

1 The Pandyan Kingdom by K. A. Kilaknnta Sastri, J 920, pnges 68-76. 

* Idem, pages 76-78. 

8 Idem, pages 78-82. 
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of Uttaramantrin under the Pandyan king Jatila Parantaka and his 
successor. A new system of making endowments to soldiers wno 
had distinguished themselves in war also came into vogue. A new 
administrative division, referred to as nadu or rashtra embracing 
a number of gramams made its appearance. Gifts of whole villages 
to the Brahmins learned in the vedas also came to be now made 
in the form of brahmadeya grants, and endowments to the temples 
became more and more numerous. The sabhas or manrums came 
to consist of representatives of landed interests and learning and 
their business came to be transacted by their executive committees 
called variyams. Beyond this nothing is known about the 
administration of that period. But in the field of religion great 
changes took place. The age of tolerance gave place to the age of 
evangelical conquests. Brahminism ousted Buddhism and rele¬ 
gated Jainism to the background. This was because of the great 
revival of Hinduism earned on during the period by the most 
illustrious band of Saiva saints and Vaishnava acharyas whoso 
names have become household words in Southern India. The 
Saiva saints Tirugnanasambandar, Appar, Suridaramurti and 
Manikkavachakar and the Vaishnava acharyas, Nammaluar,- 
Kulasekara Alwar, Tirumangai Alwar, and Andal, not to mention 
a host of lesser lights, by their devotion, by their mysticism, by 
their miraculous powers as well as by their songs and sayings 
created everywhere a mighty wave of Hindu revival, and all 
the kings and all the people not only in the Pandyan kingdom but 
also in all other kingdoms in the South, found themselves swept 
off their feet and elevated into the luminous realm of Hinduism 
from where there was to be no return back to Buddhism, Jainism 
or any other unorthodox religion. J Historians are agreed that 
from that time onwards Buddhism and Jainism failed to make 
any headway in Tamilnad. 

From about 920 to the beginning of the thirteenth century, the 
Pandyan kingdom ceased to exist and remained as part of the 
Chola empire. During this period of three centuries we gel very 
little light from the inscriptions and other sources to trace with any 
accuracy the history of the Pandyas. Almost throughout the reign 
of the Chola king Parantaka I, the Pandyan country gave him no 
trouble; but towards the close of his reign, some time before 949, 
when the Ilashtrakuta king Krishna III invaded the Chola country 
and undermined the Chola power at the battle of Takkola, the 
Pandyan country seems to have been recovered by a prince of the 
old Pandyan line called Vira Pandya. Yira Pandya claims to have 
killed a Chola King in war, possibly Parantaka II Sundara dials. 
But very soon, however, he was reduced to subjection by Aditya*, 

1 The Pandyan Kingdom by K. A. Nilf.kontH Sastri, 1029, j ages 86 9. 

Studies in Tamil Literature and History by V. R. Ramachandra DikUiUm , 
1936, pages 86-124. 

Tamil Studies by M. Srinivasa Aiyangar, 1914, pages 281-339. 

Origin and Early History of Saivism in South India by C. V. Narayona Ayyor, 
1936, pages 122-471. 
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the successor of Parantaka II. All the same, it was act till 
Raja Raja I came to the Choia throne in 985 that the subjugation 
ot the Pandyan country was made complete. An inscription of 
the twenty-ninth year of Eaja Raja says, for instance, “ that he 
deprived the Seliyas (the Pandyas) of (their) splendour It 
would appear that Raja Raja declared war against the Pandyas and 
Cheras (who had presumably joined the Pandyas) and seized the 
Pandyan king Amarabhujanga and captured the port of Vilmam. 
There is some evidence to show that he called the Pandyan country 
Raja Raja Mandalam or Raja Raja Pandinadu. He must have used 
it also as a base of operations against Ceylon when he carried out 
his successful raid on Ceylon. His son Rajendra inherited the 
Pandyan country from him and, during the opening years of his 
rule, when he too carried out an expedition against Ceylon and 
recovered the crown and insignia of the ancient Pandyas, he too 
seems to have used the Pandyan country as a base of operations. 
In the beginning he seems to have allowed one of the Pandyan 
princes of the old line to govern the country in a subordinate 
capacity. But the Pandyan prince soon having proved insubor¬ 
dinate, Rajendra had to conquer the country again, to drive away 
the Pandyan prince and to appoint his own son Jatavarman 
Sundara Choia as his Viceroy over it (1020). Thus began the Ime 
of the Choia Pandyan Viceroys which continued to govern the 
Pandyan country for about fifty years. 

The Choia Pandyan Viceroys were subject to the Choia emperors 
and the control from the centre was both vigorous ana systematic. 
They were constantly harassed by the Pandyan princes of the old 
line who had allied themselves by intermarriages with the rulers of 
Ceylon. During their reign, it also became necessary for the Choia 
emperors (from Rajendra I to Kulottunga I) to send several 
expeditions into the Pandyan country in order to subjugate it and 
keep it as a part of the Choia empire. 1 

With the accession of Kulottunga I to the Choia throne, how¬ 
ever, things began to change for the better for the Pandyas. The 
Choia Pandyan Viceroys no longer came to be appointed and the 
princes of the old Pandyan line gradually began to consolidate 
their power. A Pandyan prince, Jatavarman Srivallabha seems to 
have reigned in this period with some real power for about twenty- 
three years. Another Pandyan prince, Pillaiyar Sundara Pandya, 
seems to have also governed a part of the Pandyan country. Kulot 
tunga is also said to have carried out a successful campaign against 
five Pandya rulers. Some historians are inclined to think that the 
Pandya princes or kings of this as well as of the subsequent period 
ruled as co-regents exercising equal powers. Others are of opinion 
that there was always a single monarchy and that the co-regents, 
if any, acted only in a subordinate capacity. This much at any 
rate is clear, that Jatavarman Srivallabha was succeeded by 
Maravarman Tribhuvanachakravartin Parakrama Pandya Deva 


1 Th« pAndyan Kingdom by K. A, Nilakanta, Sastri, 1020. pagsa 08-117. 
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and that the next Pandyan king, perhaps his successor, was 
Jatavarman Parakrama Pandya. This last ruler is said to have 
defeated the Chera king, married the daughter of the king of the 
Kupakas, a local ruler in South Travancore, conquered Vilinam 
and destroyed Kandaiur Salikkalam. He is also said to have 
improved the weights and measures, set up ten golden lamps of 
rare workmanship for the god at Anantapuram and endowed a 
whole village to the goddess Kurnari. Uor is this all. He is said 
to have captured Knlam of the Telinga Bhima and subdued South 
Kalinga. 

The next Pandyan king of whom we have some definite infor¬ 
mation is Maravarraan Sri Vallabha. He is known to have been 
reigning in 1160-1161 and it was to him that King Vira Jiavi- 
varman of Travancore was tributary. His coins are found mostly 
in the Tiruuelveli district and an inscription shows that he made 
a grant of land to the Suchmdram temple. Soon after his death, 
the whole country was thrown into a civil war. The claim of 
Kulasekhara, possibly his son, to the Pandyan throne was challenged 
by another Pandyan prince, Parakrama, who actually occupied 
Madurai. Then ensued some bitter fighting. Parakrama applied 
for and obtained the aid of Parakramabahu, the ruler of Ceylon, 
who sent an army under bis General Lankapura. But before the 
Sinhalese forces came to the mainland, Kulasekhara succeeded in 
capturing and putting to death Parakrama with his queen and 
children and in occupying Madurai. According to the Ceylonese 
account, Lankapura won a succession of victories against Kula¬ 
sekhara and ,his Chola allies and eventually expelled him and 
reinstated in his stead, Vira Pandya, the son of Parakrama, as the 
Pandyan king. According to the Chola account Kulasekhara 
sought for and obtained the help of the Chola king Rajadhiraja II 
who sent his army under Sambuvarayan, and this Chola General 
fought and defeated Lankapura, put him to death and reinstated 
Kulasekhara on the Pandya throne. The latter account is perhaps 
the more reliable. Whatever it is, Kulasekhara did not live long. 
He was succeeded by Vikrama Pandya when, once more, the civil 
war broke out. Vira Pandya made another attempt to capture the 
throne again with Sinhalese help. Vikrama Pandya secured the 
aid of the Cholas. The Chola army, it is said, routed the Sinhalese 
army, defeated Vira Pandya, captured the town of Madurai and 
installed Vikrama Pandya on the throne. 1 Vira Pandya made a 
third attempt to retrieve his fortune with the aid of the king of 
Ceylon but it was nipped in the bud by the Cholas on the battle 
field of Nettur, On this occasion, according to the Chola inscrip¬ 
tions, Kulottunga is said to have “ placed his foot on the crown 
of the king of Ceylon ”. 

Vikrama Pandya was succeeded by Jatavarman Kulasekhara 
(1190-1217). Kulasekhara showed not a little vigour and extended 


1 The Pandyan Kingdom by K. A. Nilakanta Sa&tri, 1929, pngon 118-187. 
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his rule over the greater part of the districts of Madurai, Ramfc- 
natbapuram and Tirunelveli. This made Kulottunga lead a third 
expedition into the Pandyan country, during which, it is stated, 
Madurai was sacked and the coronation hall of the Pandyas 
demolished. But this vandalism in no way contributed to dimmish 
the growing power of the L J andyas; it only exhibited the increasing 
weakness of the Cholas. 1 

From now we come 1o the establishment of the Second Pandyan 
empire, which under a succession of brilliant rulers challenged the 
might of the Hoysalas, crushed the power of the Cliolas, the 
Sinhalese and other lesser rulers and extended its bounds from 
Ceylon right up to Nellore and beyond. Jatavarman Ivulasekhara 
was followed by bis brother Maravarman Sundara Pandya (.1216- 
1238). Sundara lost no time m avenging the wrongs sustained by 
his brother. Soon after bis accession, be invaded the Ohola 
country, sacked Uraiyur and Tanjore, drove Kulottunga III along 
with bis yuvaraja Rajaraja III into exile and performed a Virabhi- 
sheka in the coronation hall of tbo Cholas at Ayirattali (Mudikonda- 
solapuram). He then marched up to Chidambaram, worshipped at 
the famous shrine of god Nataraja, fixed his camp at Pon 
Amaravati (I’udukkottai) and from there sent for Kulottunga. 
Meanwhile, Kulottunga had appealed for aid to Hoysala Ballala II 
who had promptly sent out an army under his son Narasimha to 
Hrirangam. It would appear that partly because of the Hoysala 
pressure and partly because of his own clemency, Sundara restored 
the Chola crown to Kulottunga after making the latter acknowledge 
his suzerainty. 

This was but the beginning of the growing might, of fhe 
Pandyas. Ivulottuuga died soon afterwards (1218) and was succeed¬ 
ed by Rajaraja III, a feeble and incompetent ruler under whom the 
Chola empire speedily hastened to its ruin. He was not able to 
maintain order even in the very heart of his kingdom. Sundara 
had to march there and put down sternly a disturbance caused by 
the Odda (Onya) soldiers. He was also harassed by a Kadava 
chieftain, Kopperunjinga who had established himself at Senda- 
mangalam. But he little realized the increasing difficulties of his 
position. He withheld tribute from Sundara Pandya and made an 
unprovoked attack on the Pandyan country. This was enough for 
Sundara. He repelled the Chola invasion, took the offensive, 
signally defeated Rajaraja, took his chief queen prisoner and after 
collecting a lot of booty performed a Vijayabhisheka at Ayirattali. 
Rajaraja made an attempt to join his allies, the Hoysala forces of 
Narasimha II, but was intercepted by Sundara and after a battle 
at Tellaru was taken prisoner by Kopperunjinga and confined in 
the fortress of Sendaraangalam. 


1 The Pandyan Kingdom by K, A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1929, pages 141-141 
A Fi“*-or» of South India bjr K, A. Nilakant a Sastri, 19B5, page 188. 
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The glory of the Cholaa was now fast falling, that of the 
Pandyas was rapidly rising. Narasimha XI, the Hoysala ruler 
(connected by marriage to the Cholas as well as the Pandyas) r.ow 
saw a sure danger to himself in the rising power of the Pandyas. 
He therefore rescued Rajaraja from the hands of Kopperunjiuga, 
attacked and defeated Sundara Pandva at Mahendramangalam on 
the banks of the Cauvery and re-establbhed Rajendra on the Chula 
throne. Sundara had to acquiesce in this position. On the death 
of Rajaraja III, lfajendra Ill who succeeded him tried to snake 
off both the Hoysala and the Pandyan yokes. He attacked the 
Pandyas and defeated two Pandyan princes one of whom was 
Maravarman Sundara Pandva TI, who had succeeded his father in 
1238. Bui, Someswara. the Hoysala king who had succeeded 
Narasimha II, now became impatient of Chola intransigence, took 
the side nf the Pandyas, defeated Rajendra in battle and then made 
peace with him thereby imposing his supremacy firmly over the 
Cholas. 1 

But a new star was just then rising on the horizon. Mara* 
varman Sundara Pandya II was succeeded by the celebrated 
Jatnvarman Sundara Pandva (1251-1270), the most famous of the 
Pandyan Kings. This hold, invincible conouering monarch extend¬ 
ed tire bounds of the Pandyan empire to their utmost limits and 
became the supreme, unquestioned, ruler of Southern India. He 
ravaged the Malainadu and destroyel the Ohera k : ng Vira Ravi 
Udaya Martnndnvarmun and all his forces. He compelled 
lfajendra to acknowledge his suzerainty and to pay him tribute. 
He attacked the Hoysalas in the region of the Cauvery and captured 
their strong fortress of Karinanur-Koppam. He fought mid killed 
several Hoysala generals, including the brave Singanna, captured 
numerous elephants and horses, a large amount of treasure and a 
large number of women and eventually attacked and killed Somes- 
wara the Hovsala king himself (1262). Nor was this all. He 
assailed the fortress of Scndamangalam “ struck terror into the 
heart ” of Kopperunjinga. conquered Madagai and Kongo coun¬ 
tries and pushing his arms to the north, killed Gandagopala 
the ruler of Kanchi, occupied Kanchi, defeated Ganapathi, the 
Kakatiya king at Mudugur, drove a Bana chief into evile and 
performed a Virabhisheka at Nellore. He also, between 1262 and 
1264 , invaded Cevlon, defeated and killed one Ceylon prince, 
received the submission of two other princes, and after exacting 
a great booty of pearls and elephants from the ruler of Ceylon, 
returned victorious to Madurai. A devout Hindu, tolerant to both 
Saivism and Vaishnavism alike, he did much to beautify the 
Chidambaram and the Srirangam temples. After his victory over 
the Kadava chieftain Kopnerunhnga, he is stated to have repaired 
to Chidambaram, worshipped God Nataraia, performed many 
Tulabharas and roofed the temple with gold. Prom there he is 

1 TV.pandv-n KirrU/uo hv K. A 'N'il>’k r nta St-fUri. lS2a. fw 14-3-1B*. 
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said to-have proceeded to Srirangam, worshipped God Ran'ganatha, 
built : a shrine to Narasimha and another to Vishvaksena, covered 
both of them with gold and covered also the main shrine of the 
temple with gold and installed in it a golden image of Vishnu. 
He is stated to have given aw r ay to these temples an immense 
quantity of jewels and precious stones and pearls \ 

He was ably assisted in .his conquests by two of his co-regents 
Jatavarman Vira Pandya (1253-1274) and Maravannan Kula- 
sekhara (1268-1308-9). The latter who became the supreme ruler 
after the death of the former had also at first two co-regents, 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya and Maravarman Vikrama Pandyu 
and subsequently two more co-regents, Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya, his son born of his wife, and Jatavarman Vira Pandya 
his son born of liis mistress. It is during this period especially 
that we find several princes of the royal family governing the 
kingdom, and one of them enjoying a primacy over the rest. 
Wassaf mentions three, and Marco Polo mentions five Pandya 
princes ruling at one and the same time. This arrangement must 
have been made partly to govern effectually the different parts of 
the far-flung empire and partly to keep the several princes satisfied 
and contented. 

Kulasekhara inherited the greatness of Jatavarman Sundam 
Pandya He consolidated and even extended the Pandyan empire. 
He declared war against Hoysala Ramanatha (son of Sorneswara) 
and Chola Rajaraja III who had allied themselves and defeated 
them both in 1279. This was a crushing blow to the Cholas from 
which they never recovered. He became the unquestioned ruler of 
the Chola as well as the Hoysala districts of Tamilnad. He also 
put down a rising in Travancore and rivetted his hold upon that 
country. He likewise sent an expedition under his able minister 
Aryachakravarti to Ceylon who laid waste the country on every 
side ”, entered the fortress of Subhagiri and carried away to 
Madurai " the venerable Tooth Relic (of the Buddha) and all the 
solid wealth that was there ”. T,his was at the time when Ceylon 
was ruled by Bhuvanaikabahu I. For some twenty years thereafter 
the island formed part of the Pandyan empire. Parakrama- 
bahu III (1303), who succeeded Bhuvanaikabahu as a tributary 
ruler of Ceylon, had to personally come to the Pandyan court before 
he could persuade Kulasekhara to surrender the relic. Ceylon 
regained independence only during the civil war and the Muslim 
invasion that followed Kulasekjwa’s death 8 . 

Kulasekhara's last years were embittered by quarrels between 
his two sons. He wanted Vira Pandya to succeed him but Sundara 
Pandya who had a better claim, feeling greatly incensed at the 
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injustice done to .him,, murdered his .father and promptly ascended 
the throne.' Vira Pandya instantly attacked him but was. defeated 
at Talachi and taken prisoner, lie, however, soon managed to 
escape and with the help of his cousin Mannar Perumal, the ruler 
of Karambati, near Kalul, seized the crown and forced Sundara 
Pandya to take safety in flight 

Misfortunes, as has been well said, never come siugle; and it 
was when these internal dissensions were distracting the empire, 
that the external foes began to assail it and ultimately led to it* 
dissolution. When Sundara was casting about his eyes in all 
directions to seek the aid of some strong power to regain his throne, 
Ala-ud-Din Khilji, the Sultan of Delhi, was turning his attention 
to the south. Sundara is said to have invited the aid of the Sultan 
and the Sultan is said to have at once embraced the opportunity. 
The Sultan was as strong as he was ambitious. He had already 
crushed the power of Bamadeva, the Yadava ruler of Devagiri, and 
Prataparudra, the Kakatiya ruler of Warangal, and made them his 
vassals. He had no love for Sundara hut he longed to possess the 
riches of the south associated with its temples, its palaces, its 
trade and commerce. He longed also to spread the light of Islam 
into the heathen lands and to convert them to the True Faith. 
He therefore ordered tbe Malik Nnib (Sliaik Kafur), one of ins 
trusted generals, to march with an army to the south. The Malik 
marched to Devagiri and from there learning that Ballala III, the 
Hoysala ruler, was busy angling in the troubled waters of Tamilnad, 
immediately rushed to Dwarasamudra, and in spite of the hurried 
arrival of Ballala to defend his capital, compelled him to surrender 
it with all its treasures and to become a znnmi (vassal). He then 
lost no time in despatching the booty to Delin’ and in descending 
on the Pandyan Empire, lie put to flight Vira Pandya in a fight 
on the banks of the Cauvery, harried the country, sacked the rich 
temples and shrines of Kanchi (Marhatpuri of the Muslim 
historians) and after razing them to the ground, it is said, dug up 
even their foundations to discover hidden treasures, if any. From 
there he turned to Madurai where Sundara Pandya had taken 
refuge. Sundara must have found to his cost that the Malik bore 
him no goodwill at all. He lost his nerve and took to flight and 
the Malik forthwith ransacked the city and set fire to its temple. 
At this threat of dire destruction, the Pandyan brothers recovered 
their sanity, patched up their quarrels and, under the leadership of 
Vikrama Pandya, Sundara’s uncle, a veteran general who had 
contributed much to the success of the Pandyan arms in the glorious 
days of Jatavarman Pandya, gave battle to the Malik, defeated Jiim 
and thus rolled back the Muslim tide for a time from the south. 
For, the Malik is stated to have left for Delhi soon after this battle 
(1311), not without, however, a vast booty he had collected in tln- 
Pandyan empire. According to Barani the booty consisted of 612 

1 Tho Pandyan Kingdom l>y I\. A. Xilnknntn Kasli-i. 1920, pupvs 201-205, 
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elephants, .96,000 maunds of gold, several boxes ox jewels and 
pearls and 2U.UUU horses *. 

The disappearance of the common danger led at once to the 
reappearance of the common enmity. The Pandyan brothers 
started the civil wars again, and again invited fresh dangers. Vira 
Pandya worsted Sundara Pandya and Sundara Pandya, wlio ought 
to have known better what to seek and what to shun, fled to Delhi 
.’,hd sought once more the aid of the Sultan. There is nothing to 
Brow that an expedition was actually sent from Delhi to assist him, 
hut he seems to have, with the consent of the Sultan, collected some 
Muslim forces from Devagiri and returned to recapture his throne, 
But when lie came back, he found to his dismay that during his 
absence the Ghent King Kavivarma Kulasekliara had made a light¬ 
ning attack upon Madurai and conquered it after driving away 
Vua Pandya. Sundara and his Muslim forces found it impossible 
to overthrow Kulasekliara. Sundara then sought and obtained the 
help of the Kakatiya ruler, Prataparudra, while Vira patched up his 
quarrels with Kulasekliara and joined forces with him to oppose 
Sundara. In the buttle that was then fought, the Kakatiya forces 
defeated Vira and Kulesakhara and installed Sundara on the 
Pandyan throne." But this throne had by now been shorn of all its 
glory. The ruler of Ceylon and the Chera king had already become 
independent; the Chola chieftain Sambuvaraya now became 
independent; and the Muslim Sultans of Delhi, once again began 
to cast tbeir lonsing eves on the inexhaustible wealth of the 
distracted Pandyan empire 1 . 

Sultan Qntb-ud-Din wanted no invitation to send an expedition 
to the south. He despatched thither a large army under his 
veteran general Khusru Khan. This general came like a scourge 
plundering and devastating the country everywhere. On his 
approach, it is said all citizens fled in terror. At Pattan, a rich sea¬ 
port of the Tamil country, he seized the wealth of even a Muslim 
merchant and subjected him to indignities. Sundara evaded 
battle, evacuated Madurai and left it to be sacked by Khusru 
Khan. But the very profusion of wealth and the ease with nltich 
it could be collected soon turned Khusru’s bead. He plotted to 
become independent. His generals, however, detected ms treachery 
and compelled him to march back to Delhi 8 . A brief respite then 
followed only to bring in another storm, and this time a storm 
which swept away the Tandyan empire altogether. In the reign 
of Ghaivos-nd-Din Tugliluk, his son Ulugh Khan, after having 
conquered YVarangut, marched to the south. The Pandyan 

1 The F!i lv M v linn Expansion in South India bv N. Venkatramnn?YVa 1942 
D,7l. 

ThoPodTOnTi-pd 'mh'’K A Vil-.k'"*" S'stii, 1 ooo, -v»*»oh oe.'-oi I. 

A H-’torv of Sw'ti Tndn. hv K. V. ’(|VV n-<n»s " 219 - 229 . 

* ’’In* P\"dv"n K n’d «n hv K A. Sn,«+»i. m?9 n-pa 21.7. 

* Tho E '.-Tv Muslim Expansion in South India by N. Venkatn.mnnpvva, 1942, 

tr-ipm gi-fla. ’ v ■ 

A Buuory of South India by K, A. Nilakanta Saatry. 1955, page 222, 
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kingdom was at this time ruled by Parakrama Pandya who had 
succeeded Sundara Pandya, and whose sway, though enfeebled, 
extended over Tirunelveli, Madurai, Eamanathapuram and parts of 
Tanjore and Pudukkottai. Ulugh Khan conquered the whole 
country, took him captive and established a Muslim rule in 
Madurai h 

It would appear that Ulugh Khan, who shortly afterwards 
ascended the throne of Delhi under the title of Maliaimnad-bin* 
Tughlaq, appointed a Governor at Madurai to rule over his southern 
possessions. As soon as he became emperor he also made the 
weight of his arm felt by the Deccan powers by subjugating the 
kingdoms of Katnpili and Dwarasamudra. He made bctl, Kampila, 
the ruler of the former and Ballala III, the ruler of the latter, his 
vassals 2 . In 1327 he fixed his capital at Devagiri so as to have 
a firm hold on all parts of his extensive empire. But soon after¬ 
wards, when in 1320 he retransferred his capital back to Delhi, he 
seems to have lost his hold on Madurai. At any rate, in 1334- 
1335 Syyid Jalal, one of the imperial officers, treacherously slew 
the Governor and declared himself an independent Sultan under 
the title of Jalal-ud-Din A ha-an Shall. Tims was founded ilie 
Sultanate of Madurai. When Muhammad-bin-Tughlaq heard 
of this rebellion lie ordered Syyid Jalal's son, who was one of his 
attendants, to be instantly sawn in two and marched without delay 
with an army to the south. But at Warangal a severe ou*break of 
cholera decimated his army and forced him to retrace his steps, 
having accomplised nothing. Jalal-ud-Din Ahasan Shah, however, 
did not enjoy the fruits of his treachery for long. He was succeed¬ 
ed by one of his officers, Ala-ud-Din Udauji who was harassed by 
the dispossessed Pandyan princes and by Ballala III; and in one 
of his fights with the latter, he was, though victorious, lulled hv an 
arrow from an unknown hand (1341). His son-in-law succeeded 
him under the title of Qutb-ud-Din; but lie was killed within forty 
days and was succeeded by Ghivas-ud-Din Dumghani who was 
origina'lv a trooper in the service of the Delhi Sultan. It was 
during his reign that Ibn Batuta saw with his own eyes the 
innocent slaughter of “ idolatrous ” Hindus—men, women and 
children, and recorded with horror that “ it was for this reason 
that God hastened the death of Gbiyas-ud-Din 3 ’’ 

Meanwhde Ballala 1TI stationed at Tiruvannamalai was gradu¬ 
ally trving to consolidate his power at the expense, if possihle. of 
the Muslims. At the time of Glfivas-ud-Din Damghani’s accession, 
he was investing the fortress of Kannanur-Koppam after a decisive 
victory against the Muslim forces. The sieg** lasted for six 
months and just when the Muslim garrison was about to surrende”, 
he, with unaccountable folly, allowed the garrison to get into touch 

1 Thn Ei It M' I'm Expansion in South Indie by ST. Venkatramani yya, 1(M2. 

* Tdem, n'-* 

•South T-'di’ and W Muhammadan Invaders by S. Krishnaawami. Aiyitncnr, 
1921, page* 104-166. 
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with Ghiyas-ud-Din for settling, »» he. thought, the lemifl of 
surrender. Ghiyae-ud-Dm, however, instead of settling the terms of 
surrender, at once marched with a large army, took bnllala and 
his troops completely by surprise and inflicted a signal defeat upon 
them. He took Ballala prisoner, stripped him of all his wealth, 
horses and elephants and then had him killed and flayed. His 
skin was stuffed with straw and hung upon the wall of Madurai 
where”, says Ibn Batuta, “I saw it in the same position” 
(1342). This wanton cruelty had its nemesis. Soon after his 
return to Madurai Giiiyas-ud-Din lost his only son, his wife and his 
mother by an attack of cholera and he himself died a few days later, 
it is said, ” from the effects of an aphrodisiac prepared hv a 
yogin 1 

Ghiyas-ud-Din was succeeded by his nephew Nasir-ud-1 >iu 
(1342) who was originally a domestic servant of the Sultan of 
Delhi. He obtained the consent of the nobles and the army for 
his accession by a lavish distribution of gold. And the moment he 
became the Sultan he killed a son of his own paternal aunt who 
had married Ghiyas-ud-Din’s daughter and who therefore was 
a possible candidate for the Sultanate. The last extant com ol 
Nasir-ud-Din belongs to the year 1344. Then follows a break m 
the coins till we come to 1356-1357 when we find Add Shah ruling 
over Madurai. He was succeeded by Fakr-iul-Din Mubarak Shall 
in 1359 Fakr-ud-Din was followed by the last of the Sultans of 
Madurai, AUa-ud-Din Sikatular Shah ( 1372 ), during whose rate the 
Sultanate collapsed under the hammer of the Aijavanagar kings 
(1377-1378) 8 . 

The Muslim Sultanate of Madurai thus lasted from 1334 to 
1378 a period of about forty-five years. These years were marked 
bv constant persecution of the Hindus. The Hindus were often 
slaughtered, tlieir temples were invariably pillaged and desecrated 
■uid °their idols were continually deprived of worship . All this 
time the Pandyan princes did not disappear from the scene They 
Governed parts of Madurai, Tirunelveli, Ramanathapurain, Tanjoro 
and Pudukkottai countries; but they found themselves helpless and 
powerless to do anything beyond harassing the Sultans now and 
then Several of these princes continued to govern these parts right 
down to the establishment of the Vijayanagar rule in Madurai and 
Taniore in the second half of the fourteenth century, thereafter 
some of these princes shifted their headquarters into the Tnunelveh 
district and struggled hard to maintain their position till tow-aids 
the close of the sixteenth or the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
[nrr t B u t these helpless, feeble rulers can by no means be called 

Tswrilndi » aid hnr Mahammadau Invaders by S. Krishnaswami Anangar, 

a' to.toriTof South ^Indie by K.A. NilakaWa Sastri, 1955, pages 229-280. 

Aio’h ITdfa and her Muhammadan Invaders by S. Rrishnaswam, Aiynngar, 

.tS pTnd van Sdom by K.A. Sastri. '»». «« -213. . 

Vel. XVIT, pages 1-13, 
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Pandyan king's, .or emperors. .The Pandyan .empire was; goae. The 
civil wars’ and follies of the Pandyas themselves undermined it. 
The Muslim invasions gave it a Bhock from which it never recovered. 
The Sultanate wrecked it and it was left to the Vijayanagar ruler* 
to establish a kingdom under their Nayaks in a pattern conform¬ 
able to Hindu traditions. 

It becomes necessary at this stage to make a pause to review 
the administration and the social and economic conditions that pre¬ 
vailed under the second Pandyan empire. We have, however, very 
little information about administration; and all that we know can 
he described in a few words. The king was supreme, all powerful, 
despotic; but all the same, restrained by custom and guided by the 
advice of his ministers or officials. He always maintained a great 
state. He moved about with a great many barons around him, 
his trusty lieges who, it is said, even immolated themselves on his 
funeral pyre. He had splendid thrones and splendid palaces in 
Madurai as well as other important places like Kanchi, Jayangonda- 
solapurani, etc. He maintained a large number of wives. He 
possessed immense wealth; Kulasekhara’s treasury, for instance, 
was said to contain “ 1,200 crores of gold (dinars) besides an 
accumulation of precious stones such as pearls, rubies, turquoises 
and emeralds, more than in the power of language to express ”. 
He adorned himself with jewels “ worth more than a city’s 
ransom”; with a necklace made “entirely of precious stones, 
rubies, sapphires, emeralds and the like ”, a japamala made of 
' 104 (108) large pearls and rubies ” and golden bracelets, auklets 
and rings thickly set with pearls of great value. He collected 
treasures in plenty from his wars and victories. But he knew, not 
only how to accumulate wealth and how to maintain a Byzantine 
style, but also how to utilize the wealth for the strength, glory and 
prosperity of his kingdom. His purchase of thousands of horses 
every year to augment his cavalry, his virabhishekams and 
vijayabhishekams. his brahmadeyams and devadanams, his con¬ 
struction of gold images and gopurams and his lavish distribution 
of precious stones and jewels to the temples hear eloquent testi¬ 
mony to this. 

He governed his extensive kingdom with the aid of royal 
princes who acted as his co-regents. They were employed as 
viceroys over the several provinces and expected to assist him in 
all his wars. There is ample evidence to show that they fulfilled 
this expectation in a signal manner. Succession normally went 
to the eldest son who had acted as co-regent during his father’s 
rule; hut disputed succession was not unknown as is evidenced 
by the civil wars of Vira Pandya and Sundara Pandya, the son* 
of Kulasekhara, The king was, of course, the supreme head of 
jhe State, but the co-regents seem to have possessed and exercised 
some regal powers such as issuing coins, making grants of land 
and recording inscriptions,, in their own names. As the heads of 
both civil and military administration, the king and the co-regents 
under him, employed a large number of officials, but the duties of 
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these officers have not been anywhere precisely defined. It would, 
however, appear that they made themselves felt on several occa* 
lions and sometimes even took bribes and levied exactions. Local 
aifiajrs were more or less, as before, managed by local sabhas or 
manrams with the aid of their own variyams or committees. The 
sabhas sat as courts, managed public properties, maintained 
temples, levied local taxes and looked after the Leal irrigation 
sources. 

Land still continued to be the mainstay of public revenue. 
The king levied land assessment, granted rent-free or partially 
rent-free lands to Brahmins, temples, matliams and charitable 
institutions and collected the land revenue through his own officers. 
But what proportion of the gross or net produce he look as revenue 
is not known. It is, however, known that the assessment was based 
on a survey and classification of soils, that the dry rates and wet 
rates prevailed and that the construction and maintenance of major 
irrigation works were undertaken by the State. The l ing also 
levied professional taxes, house-tax, transit duties and customs. 
Considering that the trade, both internal and external, was brisk 
and prosperous according to foreign as well as Indian observers, 
these taxes must have fetched a good amount. 

Justice was still administered through local sabhas end royal 
dhannasanams. All ordinary cases seem to have been tried by 
the former, while all important cases seem to have been tried by 
the latter. Ordeals, fines, imprisonments, capital sentences, out¬ 
lawry, forfeiture of property, all these stand out as the prominent 
features of administration of justice. Thefts were visited with 
fines and imprisonment, murder and gang robbery were visited 
with death or outlawry or forfeiture of property. Those who were 
sentenced to death were given the option of sacrificing their lives 
to the gods. Those who were outlawed were liable to be killed by 
anybody with impunity. Those who were subjected to the for¬ 
feiture of property had to surrender their property to the temples. 

Society was organized on the traditional pattern. The Brahmins 
enjoyed special privileges; as the repositories of learning they were 
given rent-free or partially rent-free lands and honoured in popular 
as well as in royal assemblies. The warrior classes too enjoyed 
high status; they were employed in the military and civil adminis¬ 
tration of the country. The mercantile classes prospered not a 
little under the stimulus of extensive foreign as well as internal 
trade. Marco Polo and Wassaf speak of this trade in raptures. 
Kayal was the chief emporium of the Pandvan kingdom. Hither 
came horses and merchandise of all sorts from Persia, Arabia, Borne 
and other European countries; and from hither went out large 
ships laden with great quantities of pearls, cloth and other articles 
of merchandise. Marco Polo gives a vivid description of pearl-fish¬ 
ing conducted by companies of merchants who paid a royalty to the 
State , and fished pearls in great quantities with the aid 
charmers and divers. The mercantile classes were also great land¬ 
lords. The lower classes were mostly employed in agriculture, 
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pcesibly as farm labourers and petty tenants. The shares of the 
tarm labourers ana tenants were defined by custom and there is 
nothing to show that they were inadequate to permit tnein to lead 
contented lives. 

It is this picture of the Pandyan kingdom that must have made 
Marco Polo, declare the Pandyan country as " the finest and noblest 
in the world A few social habits and customs that he observed 
have been recorded by him. Among these may be mentioned the 
habit ot the generality of the people dressing themselves scantily, 
walking bare-footed, smearing the fioors of houses with cow-dung, 
drinking only from drinking vessels and that too without touching 
them with tue Ups, taking baths twice a day, sitting on the gtoutid, 
eating pan and supari and abstaining from wine, fie records also 
the prevalence oi the devadasi system in temples, of the presence 
of experts in the arts of physiognomy, astrolgy and sorcery and 
the readiness ot the people to consult them, of the custom that 
permitted the creditor to draw a circle round his defaulting debtor 
and prohibit him under severe penalty from passing out of it 
without satisfying the claim and of the liabioots of “ the nobles 
and great folks ” of sleeping on beds made of light cane work 
suspended from the ceiling. 

Several of these habits and customs remain with us even to¬ 
day. But there was one custom which Marco Polo failed to notico 
but which is made abundantly clear by the inscriptions, namely, 
the custom of congregating in temples on many occasions for reli¬ 
gious as well as secular purposes. This custom is now only par¬ 
tially with us, so partially that it has lost all its mediaeval grandeur 
and significance. For in those days the temple was the grand 
centre of culture and civilization. Here were to he found all the 
best that art, architecture, sculpture and painting could give. Here 
were to be enjoyed music, dancing, drama, harikathas, kalakshe- 
pams, recitations from the puranas and the like. Here were to 
be learnt grammar, logic, vedas, sastrus, etc., at the feet of the 
great masters, and here were to be heard public disquisitions on 
literature, religious and secular. Here too were conducted the local 
meetings of the sabhas which decided all matters relating to land, 
justice, taxation, etc. Worship, prayer, pastimes as well as 
serious business all combined to make the temple, a vital, endear¬ 
ing, inseparable element of society. No wonder, therefore, that 
kings and subjects alike showed great regard for the temples and 
showered on them all kinds of benefactions 1 . 

1 Foreign Notices of South India byK. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1939, pages J 91-172. 
179-180. 

The P indy an Kingdom by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1929, pages 191-200, 215- 
239. 

A H tmy of South India by K, A, Nilakanta Sastri. 1955, pages* 101 — 195. 

212-213. 

South India and her Muhammadan Invaders by S. Kristhnaswami Aivargar, 
1921, pages 62-69, 71-72. 

Hiitory of India as told by its own Historians by H. Elliot, Vol. Ill, 1871, 
pages 32-36. 

There are also many references in South Indian Polity by T. V. Mthalirccm. 

1054. 
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LATER HISTORY. 

Tile fail of tile Muslim sultanate of Madurai is to be traced 
to the rise of the Hindu kingdom of Y ijayanagar. That kingdom 
arose out of the ashes of Muslim persecution and soon rallied 
round it all the Hindu kings and chieftains, and the Hindus of 
all denominations, the Pasupathas, the Kapalikas, the Yira riaivas, 
etc., from the Yindhya mountains to Cape Comorin, and with e 
supreme effort swept the Muslim rule altogether from the south. 
The credit for this achivement goes in a large measure to Kumar* 
Kampana, son of Bukka, the brother of the first Yijayanagar ruler 
Harihara. Between 1343 and 1356 he crushed the power of the 
Muslim Sultan of Madurai and by 1377-1378, he put an end to 
the sultanate itself 1 2 . 

A pathetic picture of the state of Madurai under the Muslim 
rule is given iu a contemporary poem called Madhuravijayam, com¬ 
posed by Kampana’s wife Ganga Devi. She says that while 
sojourning in Kanchi after the conquest of the Sainbuvaraya 
chieftain Rajanarayana, Kampana had a dream in which the 
goddess of the Pandyan country appeared before him and described 
in moving terms how in her lands, temples had fallen inLo neglect 
and become the haunts of jackals, how the worship in them had 
ceased, how the sacrifices and chants of vedas had everywhere 
given place lo the foul coastings of the flesh and the notings of 
the Muslims, how the suburban gardens of Madurai had been 
reduced to a most painful sight with their coconut trees cut down 
and their space covered by rows of stakes from which swung 
numerous human skulls strung together, how the Tambraparui had 
been flowing red with the blood of slaughtered cows, how the veda 
had been forgotten, justice had gone into hiding, virtue had fled 
from the land and despair was writ large on every face. So saying 
the goddess handed over to Kampana the mighty sword of the 
Pandyan Sovereignty, specially entrusted to her to be given.over to 
him by Agastya, the custodian of Tamil Culture, and exhorted him 
to use it fearlessly for the restoration of dharma. Kampana is thus 
represented to have restored Hindu Sovereignty in the Madurai 
kingdom as a lawful successor of the Pandyan kings *. 

The history of Madurai for about two hundred years from th* 
time of its conquest by Kampana to thp establishment of the 
Nay aka kingdom, is wrapped in obscurity. We have very little 

1 South India and her Muhammadan Invaders by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, 
1921, pages 182-188. 

2 Tbo Pandyan Kingdom by K. A. Nilakarta Sastri, 1929. pages 242-243. 

A History of South India hv K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, 1955, page 255. 
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information as tu wliat was happening at Madurai ail this tamo. 
All that we know is that in the early period ixampana \va* th* 
viceroy o£ the Vijayanagar king Harihara I and that his nephew 
Virupaksha followed him in that office under Harihara H. Ihe 
next we hear of Madurai is in the time of Devaraya II, when two 
brothers, Lakkant and Madana, were ruling over the whole of the 
Tamil country with their headquarters probably at Madurai and 
Tanjore respectively. Lakkana is given the title of Viceroy of 
Madurai and “ Lord of the Southern Ocean ” which clearly 
indicates that the sway of Vijayanagar extended to the sea. He 
seems to have ruled over the Madurai province with the aid of a 
deputy, he having been often eaiied to the headquarters of the 
Vijayanagar empire to reorganize its resources in order 1 to wage 
was against the Muslims of the Deccan. On the death of Devtt- 
raya II, the umpire fell into disorder on account of tiie recurring 
hostilities of the Muslim Sultan of ..he Deccan and the imperial 
hold on the Madurai viceroyalty became weak. In the period of 
the usurpation of Saluva Narasinga, a Pandyan chieftain, by name 
Manabhusha, tried to regain independence and had to be subdued 
by the famous Vijayanagar general Narasa Nayaka. In fact it 
would appear that this period of turmoil continued from about 1450 
to the beginning of the next century, to the opening years of the 
reign of Krislmadeva .Raya, or even Achyutadeva Raya 1 . 

Tradition ascribes tiie foundation of the Nayaka kingdom of 
Madurai to Krislmadeva Raya. It is said that he came to the 
south about 1520-1525 and appointed Viru Narasimha as the 
governor of the Chola country and Nagaina as the governor of ill# 
Madurai country. Nagaina, a tried officer of the empire, is stated 
to have subdued two recalcitrant princes, one a Chola and another 
a Pandyan prince, with a stern hand and refused to reinstate the 
latter in hi# territories even when the emperor ordered it to b# 
done. Thereupon the emperor is said to have exclaimed in a rage 
in open court as to which of bis trusted officers would bring the 
rebel captive, when Yisvanatlia, his betel-bearer and Nagaina’r 
own son, is said to have volunteered to do so. YTsvanatha, having 
fulfilled bis task, is then said to have been rewarded by th# 
emperor with the Nayakship of Madurai. This event is said to 
have occurred in 152D 2 .* 

This traditional account of the foundation of the Nayaka king¬ 
dom of Madurai, embodied in chronicles like the Tanjavuru 
Andhra Rajula Charitraniu, has been held to be incorrect by sora# 
historians in the light of recent historical research. It has been 
held that Visvanatha could not have been appointed as a ruler of 
Madurai by Krishnadeva Raya-, that even during the reign of 
Achyutadeva Raya, he was only a governor of Madurai and that 

1 Historv of the Naval.!. of Mathm. hr R. Rfithvtmatlm Aivar. lfi‘24. page:. 
5 - 8 . 

2 Idem, p#g*s 48-62. 
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too for some years only and flat it was Visvanatbn’a son Ktish* 
nappa, who is 10 be regal uetl as the founder of tire JNayaka dynasty. 
It is stated tnat Knshnappa took advantage of tue - contusion 
reused by the battle ot lxan.aiiasi-iangaai to ueclare uanseli as me 
kmg or Kayaka of Madurai and that the Vijayanagar emperors 
had to recognize lum as such on account of their weakness 

Whatever it is, Yisvanatlia (1529-1364), whether as a governor 
or as a JNayaka, showed outstanding abilities both as a warrior and 
statesman, boon after he came to Madurai, he reconstructed its 
fort with 72 bastions with the aid of Ariyanatka, his Daiavay and 
Pradhani, a man born of Veilala parents who by sheer ability had 
w T on a high position in the Vijayangar empire. He then gave 
Yaham in exchange for Tiruciurappalli to the INayaka of Tan,ore, 
cleared the jungles of thieves and robbers on both sides of the 
Cauvery, to mane the pilgrim route to Bameswaram as safe as 
possible, fortified Tiruciurappalli and subdued with the help of 
Ariyanatha, the Pandyan princes, ‘ the pancha pandyas ’ of l'iru- 
nelveli. He also subdued the Kambam-Gudalur country with the 
aid of his able general Kamabhadra JNayaka. It u T oukl appear that 
Ins territories comprised the modern districts of Madurai, llaina- 
nathapuram, Tirunelveli, Tiruciurappalli, Coimbatore and Salem 
and parts of Kerala State. He devised for the administra¬ 
tion of his territories with the help of Ariyanatha a system 
called the palayam system which with all its defects had a 
number of good points to recommend it. In those turbulent 
times it was one tiling to subdue the petty chieftains or defend the 
territories by a campaign or conquest, but it was quite another to 
restore peace and order by systematic administration and ward off 
sudden and frequent enemy invasions. The local chieftains had 
to be pacified, their wars against one another had to be eliminated, 
their loyalty had to be secured and their agency effectually 
employed in administration and defence. It was for these purposes 
that Visvanatha divided his territories into ssventy-two palayams 
and placed each of them in charge of a local chieftain called a 
palayakar or poligar. The palayakars were to maintain troops for 
the defence of the territories, to run the civil administration of the 
country, and to pay one-third of the land revenue collections as 
tribute. They were to restore peace and order, to improve 
agriculture, to clear the forests and to bring the waste lands under 
cultivation. In all times of storms and stress, they were to rally 
round the ruler and obey liis orders. As has been indicated the 
system, no doubt, had in it also the seeds of disruption and mis¬ 
rule. The palayakars might rebel, might become independent, 
might oppress and tyrannise the people and might even join the 
enemies. But so long as the ruler was strong and able he sould 

1 Studies in the History of the Thiid Dynasty of Viji yu.ni gar by N. Venkatra- 
manayya, 1935, pages, 453-461. 

Further sources of Vi js yaw gar Hi tnry by K. A. TTilaksnta Sastri and 2T. Van- 
katramanayya, 1946, pages 239-241. 
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always hold them in leash and get the best out of them. 
Visvanatha got the best out of them. His palayakars, according 
to their family traditions, are stated to have done much for the 
country by founding villages, building dams, constructing tanks 
and erecting temples. Visvanatha himself showed real concern 
for the well-being of his subjects by renovating the temples of 
Tiruchirappalli and Srirangam, by building the temple for God 
Sundara and Goddess Minakshi, by spending lavishly on works of 
public utility and by enlarging, especially, the town of Tirunelveli, 
by erecting in it temples and by opening in it new streets. He 
remained throughout loyal to the Vijayanagar emperor. Achyuta 
Raya treated him with kindness. During the presence of Rama 
Raja Vitthala in the south he occupied a subordinate position. 
The inscriptions refer to him as an agent of Achyuta Vitthala and 
make it clear that he recognized the sovereignty of Achyuta and 
Sadasiva 

Visvanatha Nayaka, as has already been stated, was succeeded 
by his son Krislmappa Nayaka (1564-1572). The moment this 
Nayaka ascended the throne, he had to face a rebellion stirred up 
by one of Ins most powerful palayakars, Tumbichchi Nayaka. 
This sullen, turbulent palayakar collected a large number of 
followers and discontented chiefs, entrenched himself at Parama- 
kudi, laid waste the country all round and defied the king’s 
authority. Krislmappa, however, lost no time in despatching 
against him Dalavay Pedda Kesavappa and when this Dalavay was 
defeated and killed, he, sent out his son, Chinna Kesava, and had 
the rebel captured and beheaded. He confiscated most of the 
rebel’s territories. But he was not a man of vindictive nature; he 
only wanted to teach the palayakars a lesson in obedience and h§ 
is said to have treated the rebel’s sons with generosity by entrust¬ 
ing them with a small palayam consisting of Paramakudi, Param- 
bur and some neighbouring villages. He next turned his attention 
to Ceylon the ruler of which had failed to send tribute to the 
Vijayanagar empire ever since its conquest by Krishnadeva, 
Achyuta and Sadasiva Rayas and possibly also, as is said, added 
fuel to the fire by speaking slightingly of his victory over Tumbi¬ 
chchi Nayaka. He collected fifty-two palayakars with their troops, 
crossed to Ceylon, and on failing to receive homage and tribute 
from its king, despatched against him his whole army under Chinna 
Kesava Nayaka. Chinna Kesava, his capable general, defeated and 
killed the king of Ceylon and Krishnappa Nayaka is then said fo 
have appointed his own brother-in-law as the ruler of Ceylon and 
returned in triumoh to Madurai. His loyalty to the Vijayanagar 
emperor was undoubted. He is said to have sent his Pradhani and 
Dalavay Ariyanatha to Vijayanagar to do his best to ward off the 

Hisforv of the Neyaks of Madura by R. Sathyanatha Aiyar, 1924 pages, 
48-67. 

Madura District Manual by -T. H. Nelson, 1868, Part III, Pages 87-101, 
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Muslim peril and it was not till about two years after the tragi* 
battle of Kakshasi-Tangadi (Talikota 1565) that Ariyanat.ua is said 
to have come back to Madurai. His solicitude for his subjects is 
equally undoubted. He is said to have built the towns cf Krishna- 
puram and Ixadaiyam to the east of Palayamkottai and to the west 
of Tirunelveli respectively. He constructed the Tiruvengadanatha 
temple and endowed it with a number of villages. He built also 
a Siva temple and endowed it with lands. He constructed a 
Teppakulam and granted several agraharams. There is evidence 
to show that he made gifts of land to many temples besides those 
mentioned above h 

He was followed on the throne by his son Virappa Nay aka 
(1572-1592) who during his long rule gave peace and prosperity 
to his kingdom. He nipped the only rebellion that occurred of 
Mavali Vanadaraya, an illegitimate son of a Pandyan king, with a 
promptness and decisiveness that knocked the bottom out of all 
opposition to him during the rest of his reign. He established a 
firm hold over his tributaries, the Pandyas of Tenkasi and Tliiru- 
vaiyar. Indeed, it would appear that he had a perfect control 
over all his tributaries and palayakars. He was loyal to all Vijaya- 
nagar emperors of his time, and all of them seem to have depended 
upon him to maintain intact their power m the south. He 
improved the fort of Tiruchirappalii, constructed a fort at Aruppuk- 
kottai, built walls round the Chidambaram temple and granted 
many agraharams in charity. He is also said to have constructed 
the Velliayambalam, the northern gopuram, the Servisvaram, the 
kitchen, the thousand pillared mantapa, the Surru mantapa in the 
second prakara and the Virappa mantapa of the temple of Sundares- 
varar and Minakshi in Madurai. He is likewise said to have covered 
the pillars of the mantapa of the Minakshi temple with gold. Nor 
is this all. All the evidence available shows that he was a just 
ruler who exercised complete impartiality in the administration of 
justice. Towards the close of his reign (about 1592) he permitted 
the Jesuit missionaries, till then working on the coast among the 
Paravas, to establish a mission and to build a church and presbytery 
in Madurai. Father G. Fernandez, the head of the mission, tried 
his best to convert the people, especially the higher classes but, as 
may be expected, met with little encouragement. The higher 
slasses are said to have looked down upon the Christians with 
contempt because of their habits of eating beef, drinking intoxi¬ 
cating liquors and associating with low castes. 

Krislmappa Nay aka II, son of Virappa Nayaka, ruled for a few 
years (1595-1601). His was a peaceful reisn during which he 
remained loyal to the Vijayanagar emperor Venkata II. He had, 
however, to'beep watch over the growing power of the Pandyan 

1 History of the Nftvakr of Madura by R. Sathvanatha Aiyar, 1924, page* 61-71. 

Madura District Manual by J. H. Nolson, 1868, Part III, page# 101-106. 
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princes and Thiruvaiyar ruler. It was during his reign that Ariya- 
natha, the famous Dalavay, died, leaving behind him a splendid 
record of services to the fcitate 1 . 

Upon the death of Knshnappa Nayaka II the throne was usurped 
by his youngest brother, Kasturi Raoga, liis elder brother, Visvvappa, 
having predeceased him. But within a week, Kasturi Eanga was 
murdered, probably by the people as a protest against his usurpa¬ 
tion, and was followed by Muthu Krislinappa Nayaka (1601-1G09/, 
the son of Viswappa. To Muttu Krislinappa belongs the credit of 
reorganizing the Marava country. He appointed Sadaika leva as 
its ruler (or Udaiyan Setupati, or as he is sometimes called, Dalavay 
Setupati) on condition of his paying a fixed annuaf tribute and 
remaining loyal to the kingdom. The objects of this appointment 
were no other than those of clearing the nests of robber chieftains 
who perpetually haunted the pilgrim route to Eameswaram, of 
extending the king’s sway over the Parava coast, a sway which 
had come to be questioned and assailed by the Portuguese, and of 
restoring law and order in the southern portion of the kingdom. 
These were no doubt laudable objects and they seem to have been 
completely fulfilled by Dalavay Setupati and his son Kuttan Setu- 
pati. That the Portuguese menace was real in those days is proved 
by their unauthorised usurpation of the civil and criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion of the fishery coast. They are said to have ruled this country 
as if they were sovereigns, by appointing governors of their own. 
There is also evidence to show that they collected all dues and 
taxes, including all the royalties from the pearl fishery. Muttu 
Krislinappa was the first among the Nayaka rulers to root out this 
menace. But while he put down the political power of the Porta* 
guese, lie allowed them to preach their religion unmolested. It 
was during his reign that Robert de Noluli came to ihe Madurai 
Mission and began proselytizing in a manner at once unique and 
unprecedented. Nobili saw will his characteristic acumen that 
the reason why Christianity had failed to make headway among the 
higher classes was that it had failed to take into account the 
manners, the customs, the ideas and the languages of the people. 
He is stated to have declared “ I will make myself Indian to save 
the Indians and he seems to have succeeded to some extent, in 
spite of the opposition of Fernandez to his unorthodoxy, by adopt¬ 
ing the life of Brahmin, by calling himself “ a Roman Brahmin ”, 
by permitting the converts to continue their harmless ceremonies 
and customs, by studying their languages and literatures, and by 
appealing to their heart and intellect by preaching in their own 
languages. It would appear that, the conversions he made among 
the higher classess set against him the Brahmins, but nothing 
untoward happened during the reign of Muttu Krishnappa. 

Muttu Krishnappa. though he showed a broad tolerance towards 
Christianity, never failed in his duty to encourage Hinduism. He 

1 TTiatory of the TJavaks of Madura by R. Sathyanatha Aiyar, 1924, page* 
77-88. 
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endowed the Bhagavati temple at Cape Comorin, he constructed 
a Siva temple at Eayattar, he built several pagodas and granted 
many agraharams. Indeed, lie is said to have done much for the 
welfare of his subjects. He is said to have built a town called 
Krishnapuram between Madurai and Skandamalai, and constructed 
many tanka. He remained, like his predecessors, throughout loyal 
to the Vijayanagar emperor '. 

Not so, however, was his son and successor, Muttu Virappa 
Nayaka I (1609-1623). He lived at a time when that empire was 
passing through a shattering experience. Venkata II died leaving 
behind him a succession feud which suddenly flared up into civil war. 
Upon his death-bed he nominated his nephew Sriranga II Chikka- 
raya, as his successor, but the rights of this nephew were bitterly 
opposed and contested by Venkata’s putative son. Very soon two 
parties formed themselves. The loyal chieftains under the banner 
of Yachama Nayaka, a veteran leader, supported the cause of ihe 
nephew, while the disloyal chieftains, under the banner of Gobburi 
Jaggaraya, the emperor’s brother-in-law, supported the cause of 
the putative son. Jaggaraya, having contrived to murder Sriranga 
II, marched to the Tamil districts for mustering strength for hie 
cause followed closely by Yachama Nayaka who, having rescued 
Bamadeva, Sriranga’s son, was anxious to give battle to the rebels 
at the first opportunity. Muttu Virappa Nayaka saw at this crisis 
no reason why he should not espouse the rebel’s cause and shake off 
once for all the effects of overlordsliip of the emperor of Vijayanagar. 
There was no point in sending tribute annually to an overlord who 
could give nothing in return for his kingdom. He, therefore, allied 
himself with Jaggaraya, while the Nayaka of Tanjore allied him¬ 
self with Yachama Nayaka. In the battle of Toppur that took 
place (1616) he was defeated and Jaggaraya was killed, but this did 
not in any way lead to the loss of any portion of his territories. 
There is reason to think that the Pandyan princes remained through¬ 
out loyal to him and even assisted him in tins battle. The Kaja 
of Mysore, however, taking advantage of the confusion caused by 
the battle soon sent an army to harass the province of Dindigul; 
but this army was beaten off by the Palayakars of Yirupakshi and 
Kannivadi. 

Muttu Virappa, it is said, transferred his capital from Madurai 
to Tiruchirappalli in order to strengthen his frontier against the 
incursions of the Nayaka of Tanjore, Meanwhile in Madurai, the 
missionary activities went on unabated until Nohili and Fernandez 
openly quarrelled, the latter dubbing the former’s religion as noth¬ 
ing but a monstrous combination of Paganism and Christianity. 
Nobili was ordered by Cardinal Bellarmine (1613) to stop his activi¬ 
ties altogether. Pope Gregory XV, however, subsequently exone¬ 
rated him (1623), but he found his prestige in Madurai gone for ever 


1 History of the Nayaks of Madura by Tt. Sathyanatha Aiyar, 1924, page* 
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and shifted his activities to the north. With his departure depart¬ 
ed also all the enthusiasm for converting the higher classes. Muttu 
Virappa could not but view these missionary activities with con¬ 
cern, but he did not show any intolerance 1 . 

Muttu Virappa Nayaka was succeeded by his younger brother 
Tirumala Nayaka, a man of remarkable abilities who has left an 
imperishable name in the history of Madurai. He was great alike 
in the fields of war, diplomacy, art and architecture. None of the 
Nayakas could or did approach his stature. Ascending as he did 
on the throne at a time when the Vijayanagar empire had been 
thrown into confusion; when wars and invasions had become the 
order of the day in the whole of the Deccan and Southern India, 
he immediately set about to strengthen the defences of his king¬ 
dom. He constructed fortresses on the frontiers, he raised an 
army of 30,000 men, and what is more, he shifted his capital from 
Tiruchirappalli back to Madurai. Madurai was more central, less 
vulnerable, better defensible and much more hallowed as the home 
of the ancient Pandyan glory. All this does not by any means show 
that he was from the very beginning bent on breaking the bonds 
of subservience to Vijayangar. For all that wc know, he would 
have been content to remain nominally, if possible, under the 
suzerainty of that empire. But he was not prepared to transmit 
year after year one-third of his revenues as tribute when that 
empire was unable to contribute anything towards the defence of 
his kingdom against external or internal foes. Nor was he pre¬ 
pared to sit quiet if he were to be attacked by any powers, Mysore, 
Tanjore or even Vijayanagar. He was prepared, if necessary, to 
call in the aid of the Muslims for the protection of his own king¬ 
dom. It is possible to crticise his policy, even to condemn it as 
being narrow, selfish, traitorous to the couse of Vijayanagar and 
therefore to the cause of Hinduism itself. It is possible also to. 
defend it, even to admire it as being the only practicable policy for 
a statesman who found it impossible to prevent the inevitable 
collapse of t) at empire under the hammerings of the Sultans of 
Bijapur and Golconda and who could therefore do nothing better 
than try to save his own kingdom amidst the unprecedented 
dangers threatening every Hindu kingdom in the south. 

The first important event of his reign was the war with Mysore, 
Chamaraja Udaiyar, the ruler of Mysore, having become powerful 
gent his general Nandi Raja to invade the Madurai country. Nandi 
Raja advanced as far as Dindigul, but Tirumala despatched his 
generals. Dalavav Ramappayya and Ranganna Navaka, the palava- 
kar of Kannivadi, to oppose him and they repulsed the invasion 
and carried the war into the Mysore country itself and besieged its 
capital. The second imnortant event of his reign was his invasion 
of Travancore. The ruler of Travancore who was till then the 

1 History of the Nayaka of Madura by R. Sathyanatha Aiyar, 1924, page* 
98-109, 
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subordinate of Madurai withheld his tribute and tried to assert Ida 
independence; but Tirumala lost no time in proceeding against him 
and bringing him under subjection. The third important event was 
his interference in the aSairs of Ramanatliapuram. Kuttnn Setu- 
pati having died, his son Dalavay Setupati or Sadaika Teva II 
succeeded him; but the claims of his son were challenged by an 
illegitimate son called the ‘ Tambi The. Tambi obtained the 
support of Tirumala, and Tirumala’s generals Ramappayya and 
Ranganna Nay aka, proceeded to Ramanatliapuram, drove the Setu¬ 
pati to the island of Rameswaram, captured him and placed the 
Tambi on the throne of Ramanatliapuram. In this war Tirumala 
enlisted the support of the Portuguese while the Setupati enlisted 
that of the Dutch. Very soon, however, Tirumala found that he 
had committed a mistake, that the Tambi was not only becoming 
increasingly unpopular but also utterly incapable of governing the 
turbulent Marava chieftains. He, therefore, again, interfered, 
reinstated the Dalavay Setupati and thereby established peace in 
the country. The Setupati was eventually murdered by the Tambi 
in about 1645 whereupon, in order to avoid disturbances, Tirumala 
divided the whole country into three parts and gave two parts to 
the two nephews of the Dalavay Setupati, Raghunatha Teva and 
Tarakka Teva, and the third part to the Tambi’. The last two 
rulers having shortly afterwards died, Raghunatha Teva became the 
sole ruler of the whole country. He established order everywhere, 
became a staunch supporter of Tirumala and rendered him signal 
service on several occasions. It is said that he repulsed a Muslim 
raid, crushed a rebellion of the Palavakars headed by the Palava- 
kar of Ettiyapuram. and by these acts earned for himself the title 
of “ the Defender of the Kingdom ” and secured the unique privi¬ 
lege of celebrating the Navaratri festival in his own capital on 
the same scale as at Madurai. His last act, as we shall presently 
•ee, was to save Madurai from the great peril of Mysore invasion. 

The most important event of Tirumala’s regn was the war with 
the emperor of Vijavanasar. Ever since the decisive battle of 
Rakshasi Tangadi, the Yijayanagar emperors had been compelled 
to retreat gradually to the south before the Muslim expansion until 
at last bv the time of Tirumala, the empire had been reduced to 
a mere shadow and confined practically to Vellore and the surround¬ 
ing country. The Mysore king had already become independent; 
and Taniore, Gingee and Madurai bad to decide once for all whether 
to bow down to this shadow any longer or to assert their indepen¬ 
dence and endeavour to preserve their own kingdoms against the 
inevitable Muslim invasions. A decision was forced upon them by 
the hasty, incautious and unwise action of the emperor Sri Eanga 
III himself. Instead of making them his allies and confederates 
in his wars against the Muslims, he. marched south with a large 
army to subdue them. Tirumala at once decided to oppose the 
march. He made alliances with the Navakas of Taniore and Gingee 
»nd when at the last moment, Vijayaraghava, the Nay aka of 
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Tanjore, betrayed him and joined the emperor, lie did not aesitate 
to call in the Muslim aid to defend his own kingdom against the 
emperor. He induced the Sultan of Golconda to attack the 
emperor’s territories and thereby compelled the emperor to rush to 
the north for the protection of his dominions. It was only when Sri 
Eanga was completely overpowered by the Golconda forces that he 
thought of gaining the co-operation of Madurai, Tanjore and 
Gingee. But then it was too late; his attempt at co-operation after 
aggression failed and he had to fly to the forests and thence to 
Mysore never to return. The Golconda forces, meeting with no 
opposition, marched to the south and laid siege to Gingee. The 
Tanjore Nayaka surrendered to them, but Tirumala did not lose 
heart. He sought and obtained the help of Bijapur against 
Golconda and flew to the relief of Gingee. But, as fates would 
have it, the Bijapur forces betrayed him by joining with the Gol¬ 
conda forces. The latter then entrusted the siege to the Bijapur 
forces and marched north and Gingee was taken by the Bijapur 
forces. The Bijapur forces thereafter overran the whole of the 
Tanjore country and were prevented from ravaging the Madurai 
country only by the supreme efforts made by Tirumala to put up 
a stiff opposition. It is said that he collected all the Kallar chief¬ 
tains and with their aid beat off the Bijapur forces from his fron¬ 
tiers. It would, however, appear that the Muslims exacted tribute 
both from Tanjore and Madurai. 

Tbe last years of Tirumala saw the second war against Mysore. 
Kantirava Narasa Baja, the king of Mysore, despatched an army 
under his general Hampaiya to invade Madurai. This general 
marched to Satyamangalam and from there to the very gates of 
Madurai perpetrating the most horrible outrages on the inhabi¬ 
tants. It is said that his army cut off the noses of all people that' 
came on its way , men , women or children. Tirumala was then on 
his sick-bed. He could do nothing himself to stem the tide of the 
invasion. But he sent for his faithful vassal, Ragbunatha Setu- 
pati, and commanded him to drive away tbe Mysoreans. Raghu- 
natha collected 25,000 Maravas and with tbe help of these as well 
as 35,000 royal troops stoutly defended Madurai and soon after¬ 
wards in a pitched battle defeated the enemy and carried the war 
into the Mysore country itself, perpetrating the same cruelty of 
cutting off the noses on the Mysoreans. In this campaign Kumara 
Mattu who is considered to be either the brother or an illegitimate 
son of Tirumala is stated to have taken an active part. 

Tirumala had no time to establish proper relations with the 
Portuguese and the Dutch who were then fighting with each other 
and encroaching upon his rights in the coastal region. As has 
been said already, he secured the aid of the Portuguese in hi# 
first war against the Marava country. In recognition of their 
services he gave them certain privileges in trade and turned the 
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Dutch out of Pattanam in 1648. In 1(549, however, the Dutch 
captured the pagoda of Tiruehendur, fortified it, sacked Tuticorin 
and levied tribute on the Paravas. In 1658 they captured Tuticorin 
from the Portuguese. Tirumala failed to interfere and make 
himself felt by these foreign powers. 

His attitude towards the missionaries was one of toleration 
and even protection. During his reign Nobili shifted his activities 
to the north, first to Sendamangalam, then to Salem and lastly to 
Tiruchirappalli while Vico carried on his activities in Madurai. The 
wholesale conversions which they attempted to make naturally 
roused the indignation of the people and some of the palayakars and 
led to many awkward situations which the missionaries described 
*s “ persecution ”. Tirumala rescued them from these situations 
and ordered that they should be allowed freedom of action in their 
work. Nobili soon afterwards left the Madurai country and retired 
to Jallnapatam and subsequently to Mylapore. 

Tirumala is remembered not so much for his religious tolera¬ 
tion nor even so much for his wars and diplomacy, as for his piety, 
and love of art and architecture. His numerous temples, manta- 
pams and gopurams and notably his choultry and palace bear 
eloquent witness to this. As these works are described fully in the 
Gazetteer chapter it is needless to describe them here. But it may 
be said here that almost all his surplus revenues were spent on 
these monuments and that every one who has seen his choultry 
and his palace has been struck by their extraordinary grandeur and 
magnificence. That he should have found time to plan and 
execute such marvellous structures, comparable to those of Thebes, 
amidst the din of wars and turmoils, speaks not a little for his 
greatness. Inscriptions and Jesuit accounts testify that he also 
made numerous gifts to temples, that he had the interests of his 
subjects at heart and that he constantly toured round his territories 
looking after their welfare. No wonder that on his death a 
temple was erected for him and his image was worshipped and 
that his name is ever cherished by the people of Madurai 1 . 

Tirumala was succeeded by his son Muttu Virappa Nayaka 
who ruled only for about a few months (1659). But in these few 
months he did much. As soon as he ascended the throne he threw 
all subservience to the Muslims to the winds and made rapid 
preparations to attack the Nayaka of Tanjore for his infidelities to 
Tirumala. Vijayaraghava, the Nayaka, became desperate and 
appealed to the Sultan of Bijapur for aid. The Sultan despatched 
a large army under ‘ Sagosi ’ (Shahaji?) and ‘ Mulla but thi 3 
army instead of helping Tanjore attacked it and conquered it and 
drove away Vijayaraghava into the jungles. Tanjore, Vallam. 

1 History of the Nayaka of Madura by R. Sathyanatha Aivar, 1924, paws 
110-149. 

Madura District Manual by J. H. Nelson, 1808, Part, TTT, payes 121-142. 

Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, 1900, pages 44-50, 
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and Mannargudi, fell one after another into the hands of the 
Muslims, but Madurai stoutly held out. Muthu Virappa offered 
stiff resistance and the Muslim army harassed by famine and the 
Kallars came readily to terms with him and walked off with what¬ 
ever they could get l . 

Chokkanatha Nayaka (1659-1682), the son of Muttu Virappa 
Nayaka, became king when he was only sixteen years old. Taking 
advantage of his youth, the Pradhani, the Rayasam and the 
Dalavay formed a cabal, usurped all the power to themselves and 
in order to divert public attention, waged a war against the Muslims 
at Gingee. But Chokkanatha soon broke up this cabal, assumed 
all power to himself, and promptly marched against Vijayaraghava 
who had befriended the cabal and reduced Taujore to subjection. 
Shortly afterwards, however, a Bijapur general 4 Vanamian ’ came 
south plundering and harrying the country and laid siege to 
Madurai itself. Chokkanatha had to buy him off with a large sum 
of money. The moment 4 Vanamian ’ turned his back, however, 
Chokkanatha marched once more against Vijayaraghava who had 
given him fresh offence by co-operating with 4 Vanamian ’. He 
captured Vallam and humbled the pride of Tanjore. He next 
turned against Tirumalai Setupati who had refused to come to his 
aid against 4 Vanamian ’ and captured the important forts of 
Tirupattur, Pudukkottai, Manamadurai and Kalaiyar Koil. But 
before the war was completed, he returned to Madurai to perform 
a religious festival, and no sooner was his back turned than the 
Setupati sallied out, defeated the Madurai generals and recovered 
some of the forts. Soon after this, Tirumalai Setupati died and. 
was succeeded by his nephew Raja Surya who also having died 
within a few years without heirs, was succeeded by his illegitimate 
son, Raghunatha Teva, who is better known as Kilavan Setupati. 

Meanwhile Chokkanatha transferred his capital from Madurai 
to Tiruchirappalli, possibly with a view to carrying on renewed 
hostilities with more facility against Tanjore. He erected there 
a palace with materials taken from Tirumala’s palace at Madurai, 
an act which posterity lias found it impossible to excuse. The 
preparations of war against Tanjore seem to have gone on for 
several years when, in 1673, Chokkanatha, it is said, demanded a 
Tanjore princess in marriage, and on being refused, commanded 
his Dalavay Venkatakrishna, immediately to invade Tanjore. 
Venkatakrishna assailed Tanjore and in the fierce battle that ensued 
Vijayaraghava put up a gallant fight but in vain. Despairing of 
success Vijayaraghava is said to have eventually blown uo his 
zenana with gun powder and plunged into the thick of the battle 
and perished. 

We now come to a critical phase in the life of Chokkanatha. 
Up till now it is clear he showed sagacity, courage, persistence and 

1 Historv of tha Nayaka of Madura by R. Sathyanatha Aiyar, 1924, page* 
150-153, 
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other warlike qualities. From this time onwards he, lor some 
reason which we are not able to discover, showed nothing (some 
say it was mental derangement) but foolishness, pusillanimity and 
helplessness. He became, after the Tanjore war, the sole master 
of the Tanjore country and appointed Muddalagiri Nay aka as its 
governor, but he never exercised any control over his subordinate’s 
conduct. He left him to become practically independent; and when 
Alagiri was attacked by Ekoji, the Maharashtra general of the 
Sultan of Bijapur and was reduced to apply for his aid, he refused 
to give him any and left him to be defeated by Ekoji. He thus lost 
the Tanjore country without striking a blow and enabled Ekoji 
to found a Maharashtra kingdom. He permitted the king of 
Mysore to encroach on his north-western territories and suffered 
at his bands a defeat at Erode. He declared -war against Tanjore 
but failed to attack Ekoji when the latter was returning utterly 
discomfited after his disgraceful defeat by Santaji, the Governor 
of Gingee. He lost some more portions of his northern territories 
to Mysore without putting up any resistance. Nor is this all. 
He allowed himself to be shortly afterwards superseded by 'his 
younger brother, Muttulinga Nayaka (1678) and to be made captive 
by Rustum Khan, a Muslim adventurer. And although the fates 
saved him from captivity, although he was restored to power by 
the energetic Iiilavan Setupati and some palayakars, he made no 
attempt to recover his strength or re-assert his authority with 
vigour. And in the final war with Mysore he allowed Kumaraiya, 
the Mysore general, to gain time and to obtain reinforcements 
even though he could easily have attacked him and perhaps 
defeated him in the early stages of the war with the help of his 
allies Ekoji and Arasumalai, the general of Gingee. Eventually, 
Arasumalai drove the Mysoreans from the kingdom of Madurai 
(save Madurai town) but proved treacherous to Chokkanatha by 
attacking Tiruchirappalli. Unable to bear this shock. Chokka¬ 
natha is stated to have died of heart failure. 

Chokkanatha’s relations with the Christian missionaries were 
always cordial. He showed tolerance and protected them in all 
possible ways. In his reign Martinz at Madurai, Andre Fraire at 
Tiruchirappalli and Alvarez at Changanpatti briskly effected con¬ 
versions, meeting often with much opposition from the people but 
sometimes with considerable support from the chieftains 1 . 

When Ranga Krishna Muttu Virappa Nayaka (1682-1689), the 
son of Chokkanatha, ascended the throne, he found that a great 
part of his kingdom was in the hands of the Mysoreans, the 
Maharashtras of Tanjore and Gingee and the Setupati of Rama- 
nathapuram. His capital itself was in the hands of the Mysoreans. 
Confusion and anarchy reigned everywhere and robbers carried on 

1 History of the Nayaka of Madura by R, Sathyanatha Aiyar, 1924, pagM 
154-190. 

Madura Diatriot Manual by J. H. N«I*on, IMS, Part III, page* 182-204, 
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their brigandage with impunity. But events soon favoured him to 
regain his kingdom and re-establish his authority. His enemies 
quarrelled among themselves or found themselves faced with 
troubles of their own. Sambaji, the ruler of Gingee, declared war 
on Mysore, attacked the Mysoreans and compelled them to with¬ 
draw from Madurai. The king of Mysore encountered a rebellion 
of his subjects. Ekoji saw his own subjects ready to revolt at the 
failure of his domestic policy. And the Setupati was rendered 
harmless by the rebellion of his Dalavay. These factors assisted 
Ranga Krishna to regain his authority. But he was not left in 
peace. Kilavan Setupati entered into a conspiracy with the king 
of Tanjore to conquer Madurai and inflicted a defeat upon him. 
However by this defeat Ranga Krishna lost no part of his king¬ 
dom. He, indeed, seems to have had full control over it and 
governed it with vigilance, going often incognito among his 
subjects to feel the pulse of the public; and his subjects seem to 
have trusted and even loved him. He had, it is clear, many amicable 
qualities. He was frank, jovial and good-natured. Unlike other 
kings, he remained a strict monogamist. He built many temples 
and choultries and made several charitable grants. He evinced a 
strong sense of justice and decided all disputes with impartiality. 
He was well disposed towards the Christian missionaries, although 
he could do nothing to prevent their ill-treatment in the Marava 
country. During his reign John de Britto carried on his activities 
both at Madurai and Ramanathapuram h 

A few months after the death of Ranga Krishna Muttu Virappa 
his wife Muttammal gave birth to a male child and committed 
suicide. The child was named Viiayaranga Chokkanatha and 
crowned when three months old, his grandmother Mangammal 
(Chokkanatha Navaka’s wife) becoming the regent during hia 
minority. The regency of Mangammal (1689-1706) was notable 
inasmuch as she showed not a little tact and sagacity alike in the 
fields of politics and administration. She became regent at a time 
when Aurangzeb, after extending the Moghul supremacy in the 
Deccan, was periodically despatching his generals to the south for 
collecting tribute. She found that Mvsore and Taniore had bowed 
down to the Moghul supremacy and she decided that it was politic 
for her also to do so. But she went a stem further. She endea¬ 
voured to win the good offices of the Moghul generals to secure 
her own ends. When Zulfikar Khan came to besiege Gingee in 
1693 she sent him tribute; w'hen he came again in 1697 she senfr 
him costlv presents and, it is said, recovered with his help «nme 
of her towns cantured bv the king of Taniore. When Dand Khan 
came down in 1702, she again sent him very costlv presents to keep 
him of? her kingdom. She seems to have followed a similar policy 
towards the Maharashtras and preserved her kingdom from their 

1 History of the Nayak« of Madura by R. Ssthyanatha Aiyar, 1924, paf t 
191-203, 
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ravages by bribing them extensively. But she could not by this 
tactics ward off her other enemies, Mysore, Travancore, Tanjora 
and Bamanathapuram. Chikkadeva Baya of Mysore invaded her 
territories of Salem and Coimbatore and was compelled to abandon 
his campaign only by the Maharashtras who suddenly invaded his 
own kingdom. Bing Bavi Varma of Travancore, who was till then 
a subordinate of Madurai, assumed independence and made it 
necessary for her to send annually expeditions into Ins country for 
the collection of tribute. On one occasion, it is said, he cleverly 
managed to use the Madurai troops to break up the opposition of 
his ministers and then to destroy them. But Mangammal, before 
long, sent her general Narasappaiya to Travancore with a large 
army and exacted from Bavi Varma all arrears of tribute. The 
king of Tanjore continued his aggressive policy against her and 
captured some of her towns; but here again she despatched Nara¬ 
sappaiya with a large army and compelled Shahji to surrender her 
towns and, what is more, to cement an alliance with her. But 
Kilavan Setupati proved too astute, too strong, for her. He 
asserted his independence, strengthened the fortifications of 
Ramanathapuram and defeated and killed Narasappaiya when he 
invaded Bamanathapuram. 

Mangammal showed tolerance towards the Christians at a time 
when the Kilavan in the Bamanathapuram country persecuted 
them in all manner of ways and even put to death their missionary, 
John de Britto. She showed much concern towards the Muslims; 
she made endowments for the maintenance of a mosque and a 
darga. But she showed great solicitude towards her Hindu 
subjects by making liberal donations to the temples and by granting 
numerous agraharams. She also built choultries, planted trees 
along the roads, provided inns and water panda!?., and constructed 
irrigation works. She died in 1706 1 . 

Vijayaranga Chokkanatha (1706-1732) who assumed the reins 
of the government on her death, showed hardly any capacity as a 
ruler. He wasted much of his revenues on indiscriminate grants 
to temples, choultries, etc., and on pilgrimages and left the 
administration of the kingdom in the hands of his Dalavay Kasturi 
Eangaiya and Pradhani Venkatakrishnaiya. There is plenty of 
evidence to show that these officers and their subordinates oppressed 
the people with impunity. Meanwhile the king of Mysore quietly 
came and occupied Salem and Coimbatore territories while the 
TMarava politics dragged Madurai into a war and robbed her of all 
her prestige. On the death of Kilavan Setupati in 1710, Vijaya- 
raghunatha, his son, became the Setupati by popular choice. But 
his claims were challenged bv Bhavani Sankara Teva, the illegiti¬ 
mate son of the Kilavan. Bhavani Sankara secured the help of 

1 History of the Nayaksof Madura by B. Sathyanatha Aiyar, 1924,” page# 
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the Baja of Pudukkottai and the king of Tanjore and attacked 
Arantangi where Vijayaraghunatha had entrenched himself. As 
the siege was proceeding Vijayaraghunatha fell a victim to an 
epidemic and was succeeded by Tanda Teva, a great grandson of 
the Kilavan’s father. Bhavani Sankara now tried diplomacy and 
succeeded in driving away Tanda Teva and in becoming the Setu¬ 
pati himself. Tanda Teva, however, sought and obtained the help 
of Vijayaranga Cliokkanatlia of Madurai and the Baja of Puduk¬ 
kottai, and drove away Bhavani Sankara to Tanjore. But Bhavani 
Sankara was not to be easily beaten. He promised the king of 
Tanjore all the territories north of the Pambar in return for hia 
help and with a Tanjore army invaded Bamanathapuram, defeated 
the forces of Bamanathapuram, Madurai and Pudukkottai, captured 
the town of Bamanathapuram, put Tanda Teva to death and 
became the Setupati again. But shortly afterwards he became so 
unpopular that Kattaya Teva, the maternal uncle of Tanda Teva, 
succeeded in inducing the king of Tanjore to attack Bamanatha¬ 
puram by promising to cede to him the territories which Bhavani 
Sankara had promised but refused to cede. The king of Tanjore 
thereupon invaded Bamanathapuram and defeated Bhevani 
Sankara. He then took the territories promised and parcelled out 
the remainder of the territories into five portions. Three of these 
portions he gave to Kattaya Teva who ascended the throne of 
Bamanathapuram as Kumara Muttu Vijayaraghunatha Setupati, 
while the other two, he gave to a palayakar refugee, the co-adjutor 
of Kattaya Teva who later became the Baja of Sivaganga. The 
King of Madurai had to acquiesce in this arrangement 1 .- 

On the death of Vijayaranga Cliokkanatha without male issue 
his wife Minakslii began to govern the kingdom and adopted 
Vijayakumara, the son of Bangaru Tirumala, a scion of the branch 
of the royal family issuing from Kumara Muttu, supposed to be 
either the younger brother or an illegitimate son of Tirumala 
Nayaka. Her rule (1732-1736) proved disastrous to Madurai. 
Internal rebellion and external invasions racked the kingdom and 
put an end to the Nayaka dynasty itself. The trouble started with 
an internal rebellion, Bangaru Tirumala, the father of the adopted 
son, formed an alliance with Dalavay Venkatacharya to depose 
Minakslii and, being foiled in his attempt to take Tiruchirappalli 
by surprise, appealed for aid to Safdar Ali and Chanda Salieb, the 
son and son-in-law of Dost Ali, the Nawab of the Carnatic. Safdar 
Ali espoused the cause of Bangaru Tirumala, invaded the Madurai 
country, but hesitated to attack the impregnable fortress of Tiru¬ 
chirappalli. Chanda Saheb, however, managed to cajole Minakshi 
into the belief that he was her friend and entered the fortress as 
her defender, but, finding that she bad come to terms with 
Bangaru, returned to Arcot intending to come back again, to usurp 

1 History of the Nayaks of Madura by R. Sathyanatha Aiyar, 1924, pages 
223-231. 
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the kingdom. In 1736, he came back with a large army 10 Tiru- 
chirappalli, once more cajoled her into the belief mat lie had come 
as her ally to defeat her enemies and the moment he was allowed 
to enter tlie fortress, made her prisoner and usurped her position. 
It is said that Minakshi, finding herself duped, committed suicide 
while Chanda Saheb unconcerned sent out his generals to conquer 
the Madurai country. Very soon he took possession of Dindigul 
and Madurai, drove Bangaru to Sivaganga and became the sole 
master of the whole kingdom l . 

We may pause here to give an account of the administration 
of the kingdom under the rule of the Nayakas. There can be no 
doubt that the Nayaka, as the Pandyan king of old, was autocratic. 
He was the unquestioned head of the army, the executive and the 
judiciary. He could appoint or dismiss any officer. His word was 
law or a command which had to be implicitly obeyed. But his 
autocracy was tempered, even restrained, by tradition and custom. 
None of the Nayaks, not even the great Tirumala, dared 1o ride 
rough-shod over Hindu traditions or Hindu customs followed by 
the majority of his subjects. The truth is, tradition and custom 
constituted in those days the essence of public opinion; and this 
public opinion, stronger than any modern law or modern public 
opinion, put an effectual curb on the autocracy of the Nayaka. 

Moreover, the Nayaka was in practice upon all important 
matters, assisted by the advice of a council of his high officers or 
ministers. And, if, in any case, he set aside their advice, he did 
so at his own peril. This council normally consisted of the 
Dalavay, the Pradhani, the Rayasam, the Kanakkan and the 
Stanapati. The Dalavay was both the Prime Minister and 
the Commander-in-chief. He wielded immense power alike in tlie 
military and in the civil administration of the realm. He was 
responsible for the organization of the army, for the conduct of 
war, for the control of foreign policy, as well as for the maintenance 
of public peace. The Pradhani was the Finance Minister. He 
was responsible for the collection of revenue and its expenditure. 
The Rayasam was the Chief Secretary, the head of the whole 
admini*trative machinery. The Kanakkan was the Accountant, 
in charge of the audit department, while the Stanapati was the 
Foreign Secretary, the accredited agent of the king in his dealings 
with foreign powers. 

We have hardly any precise information about the constitution 
of the various departments of the Government. It would, however, 
appear that under the Dalavay there were Provincial governors, 
each in charge of a province consisting of several palayams. There 
were thus the governors of Tiruchirappalli. Tirunelveli and Satva- 
mangalam. Below these governors, came the palayakars and some 

1 History of the Nayaks of Madura by R. Sathyanatha Aiyar, 1924, page* 
212-234. 

Madura District Gaaetteer by J. H. Nelson, 1868, Part III, page* 239-264, 
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of the bigger palayakars exercised control over the smaller palaya* 
kars. The palayakars, as has already been seen, supervised both 
the civil and the criminal administration of the palayams, paid one- 
third of the revenue as tribute to the Nayaka and maintained and 
furnished a specified number of troops for the defence of the king¬ 
dom. The kingdom was protected from invasions by a number of 
forts well built and well garrisoned at strategic places like Dindigul, 
Dharapuram, Coimbatore, Satyamangalam, Erode, Karur, Namak- 
kal, Bendamangalam, Salem, Melur, Attur, etc. Besides these 
forts, there were the famous fortresses of Madurai and Tiruchirap- 
palli which were considered impregnable and garrisoned by the 
pick of the troops. The seventy-two bastions of the Madurai 
fortress, it is said, were garrisoned by the best contingents 
supplied by the seventy-two palayakars. Each fort or fortress was 
m charge of a commander and all the commanders were under the 
immediate supervision and control of the Dalavay. The army of 
the Nayakas consisted of the infantry, the cavalry and the elephan- 
try. The chariots had by their time fallen into disuse, but instead 
of them artillery was fast becoming popular. Guns, swords, 
lances, bows and arrows and shields formed the chief weapons of 
offence and defence. The Marava country still continued to supply 
the best soldiers. 

As to the civil administration eacli province or palayam was 
divided into a number of nadus, seemais or maghanams. The 
smallest division was obviously the village variously called the 
gramam, the rnangalam, the samudram, the kudi, the ur, 
the puram, the kulam, the kurichi, or the patti. We do not know' 
who were the officers in charge of every one of these subdivisions 
and what were their functions. But this much we know, that the 
whole brunt of the administration fell on the villages which 
enjoyed a large measure of local autonomy. The village assembly 
consisting of the representatives of the people still, it would seem, 
played a vital part. It had its village headman who maintained 
peace and order through village watchmen. It had its revenue 
officer, maniyakarar or ambalakarar who collected the land revenue 
of the village. It had its kanakkupillai who kept revenue accounts. 
And it had its panchayats and arbitrators who decided all civil 
and criminal cases. Over these officers there seem to have been 
other corresponding officers of the larger territorial divisions. The 
Nayaka himself, it is stated, constituted the highest court in the 
realm and decided all cases impartially after consulting his chief 
officers. All these officers, whether the king’s officers or the village 
officers, were paid mostly in maniams or grants of land; and such 
of them as rendered any meritorious services were also periodically 
rewarded by presents of money. 

The chief source of revenue of the Nayakas, as of the Pandyan 
kings, was land. It is, however, not known how much land revenue 
was claimed and collected by the State. Some historians say iH 
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was half the gross produce while others say it was half the net 
produce. Whatever it is, there is nothing to show that the assess¬ 
ment pressed hard on the people and led to any migrations or 
disturbances. There is, on the other hand, much evidence to show 
that agriculture was encouraged, that large tracts of waste and 
forest lands were systematically brought under cultivation by the 
Nayakas and their palayaltars and that the crown lands which 
formed no small part of the cultivated lands of the kingdom were 
considered rich and fertile. It would seem that the assessment 
was fixed on the village and that the ryots shared it among tnena- 
selves. It would also seem that tenancy was known. 

Next to land revenue came the tribute paid by the palayakars. 
And next to the tribute came the various profession taxes, import 
and export duties, transit duties, receipts from fines and royalties 
from the pearl and chank fisheries. Nelson calculated that the 
receipts from all sources of revenue amounted to no less than 
Rs. 1.60,00,000. Later historians are apt to put them at 
Rs. 95,00,000. A large part of these revenues was saved every 
year by the Nayakas, inasmuch as their expenditure over the 
administration came to very little. The palayakars maintained the 
army, the civil as well as military officers were paid mostly in 
maniams; the villages bore all the expenses connected with their 
administration. No wonder, therefore, that large surplus revenues 
accumulated. These were set apart by the Nayakas for contin¬ 
gencies like wars and famines; these were also, it would seem, 
partly spent by Tirurnala over his magnificent buildings, like the 
palace and the choultry. He perhaps saw no reason why a part 
of these surplus funds could not be utilized for beautifying in a 
befitting manner his ancient and glorious capital. Historians 
have not been charitable to him; some of them seem to think that 
he employed forced labour for bis works, but they have not been 
able to adduce any evidence to support this view. For one thing, 
so long as the surplus funds were there, he had no need to resort 
to forced labour; for another, no such artistic wonders can be 
created by forced labour. 

The Nayakas, however, could not boast of having done any¬ 
thing for the encouragement of trade. They maintained no navy 
and they allowed the foreign trade to slip entirely into the hands 
of the European powers, the Portuguese and the Dutch. The 
ancient ports which in the glorious days of Pandyan prosperity 
controlled both the Western and Eastern trade routes, fell into 
decay. The exports of cloth, etc., became restricted and the 
imports of luxuries negligible. Pearl and chank alone continued 
to be exported but this was done not by the Indian merchants hut 
by the Portuguese and the Dutch. 

But if the Nayakas figure as non-entities in the sphere of com¬ 
merce. they show themselves as conspicuous leaders in the field 
af religion. To them, more than to anybody else, must be given 
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the credit for having preserved, upheld and encouraged in ever/ 
way the Hindu cuuure and an mat it implies. Them devotion, 
their numerous gifts to temples and matnams and their more 
numerous grants of agraharams ensured tne continual prosperity 
of nmduism. JNor is tms ail. They endowed scnoois, tney O.inlt 
chouicr.es, and they constructed irrigation works. Nobhi tells us 
ihat in Madurai town alone there were 10,uUU students “ distri¬ 
buted in dilierent classes of two or three hundred ” and that 
‘ splendid foundations ” had been made for them maintenance. 
It would appear that, besides Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu were 
encouraged by the Nayakas. 

Society in general continued in its old traditional pattern 
under the Nayakas. It respected the Brahmin, the vedas and the 
dharmasastras and carried on its avocations untrammelled by State 
interference and unconcerned about State policy so long as its 
cultural heritage was not exposed to danger. The Nayakas followed 
a policy of tolerance towards missionary activities and the people 
showed no disposition to resent so long as sucn activities were 
carried on in an honest and peaceful manner. But whenever the 
missionaries in their excessive zeal resorted to unfair methods of 
proselytisation, the people unmistakably showed their resentment 
and intolerance. They could not. see their religion maligned and 
their relations inveigled into Christianity l . 

We haye already seen how the iNayaka rule in Madurai was 
extinguished by Chanda Saheb. For a time Chanda Saheb had 
his own way. He strengthened the fortifications of Tiruchirappalli 
and appointed his two brothers as the governors of the strongholds 
of Dindigul and Madurai. He subjugated the king of Tanjore 
and compelled him to cede Karaikkal to the French. But very soon 
bis position became insecure. The king of Tan,ore and Bangaru 
Tirumala applied for the assistance of the Maharashtras of Satara. 
Nizam-ul-Mulk who had no love either for Chanda Saheb or for 
Dost Ali Khan, the Nawab of Arcot, also instigated the Maha¬ 
rashtras to come down to the south. And the Maharashtras who 
really wanted no instigation or appeal from any one, having always 
had the excuse for interference for the non-payment of chauth, 
suddenly appeared in 1740 with a large army, defeated and killed 
Dost Ali at Damalacheruvu pass, collected whatever money they 
could from Safdar Ali and retired. Safdar Ali immediately pro¬ 
claimed himself as the Nawab and Chanda Saheb. who had made 
a feint at helping him, feigned submission to him and thought him¬ 
self safe. But he was mistaken. Safdar Ali knew full well that 
he could not rely on Chanda Saheb. It was at his suggestion that 
the Maharashtras had withdrawn but only to come back again a 
little later to take Chanda Saheb by surprise. By the end of the 
year, therefore, they appeared again with a vast army and made 

1 History of the Kayaks of Madura by R. Sathyanatha Aiyar, 1924, pact* 
235-332 

Maduia District Manual by J. H. Kelson, 1868, Part III, pages 143-176, 
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straight to Tiruohirappalli. Chanda Saheb was not only surprised 
but alarmed. He had not enough provisions to witlistancl the 
siege, nor had he enough troops within the fort to put up a stiff 
resistance. They however, invested the town closely, defeated and 
killed his two brothers and af ter a siege of three months compelled 
him to surrender. They then took him captive to Satara and 
disregarding the claims of Bangaru Tirumala, appointed Murari 
Bao of Gfooty as their governor of the Madurai country-1. 

But Madurai was not to enjoy peace now or even for a long 
time to come. She was soon drawn into the vortex of the politic* 
of the Carnatic. The disappearance of Chanda Saheb from the 
scene no doubt strengthened the hands of Safdar Ali, but he still 
felt his position by no means safe, as Nizam-ul-Mulk refused to 
recognize him as the Nawab. He, therefore, took his family to 
Madras, placed it under the protection of the English and himself 
proceeded to Vellore to court the aid of his powerful killedar, 
Murtaz Ali. Murtaz Ali gave him a warm reception but very soon 
assassinated him in October 174U and proclaimed himself as the 
Nawab. The army, however, obliged Murtaz All to fly and pro¬ 
claimed Saheb Jedda, Safdar All’s son, as the Nawab under the 
name of Muhammad Said. But this boy, though he was promptly 
recognized as the Nawab by the English, had hardly any chances 
to rule. In 1748 Nizam-ul-Mulk arrived at Arcot and, when the 
young Nawab visited him, made him prisoner and appointed 
Khuwaja Abdulla Khan as the Nawab, and upon the latter’s sudden 
death appointed Anwar-ud-Din Illian as the Nawab of the Carnatic 
and, it is said, specially recommended the boy to his care. But 
Murtaz Ali secured the assassination of the unfortunate boy, insti¬ 
gated possibly, as is said, by Anwar-ud-Din. Meanwhile Nizam-ul- 
Mulk drove away Murari Bao and the Maharashtras from Madurai 
ftnd made over the country to Anwar-ud-Din as the Nawab. 
Anwar-ud-Din entrusted the administration of Madurai and 
Tirunelveli to two of his own sons, Muhammad Ali and Mahfuz 
Khan. It is said that Anwar-ud-Din soon afterwards got rid of 
Bangaru Tirumala by poisoning *. 

Close on the heels of the kaleidoscopic changes came the news 
of the declaration of war between France and England. Events 
now quickly moved to a head. Anwar-ud-Dm received overtures 
from both the English and the French and secretly rejoiced at the 
capture of Madras by the French. But his days were numbered and 
his son was very soon compelled to seek the English aid. On the 
death of Nizam-ul-Mulk in 1748 both his son Nazar Jang and his 
grandson Muzafar Jang, claimed the title of Nizam and Muzafar 
Jang, in order to strengthen his claims, came to the south with 
* large army and allied himself with Chanda Saheb (who had been 

1 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol, T, 1906, paces 58-59. 

Vestiges of Old Madras by 3.D. Love, Vol. II, 1913, pages 277-280. 

•Studies in Madras Administration by B.S. Baliga, Vol, I, 1949, pages 202-201. 

Vestiges of Old Madras by H.D. Love', Vol. II, 1913, pages 280-288. 

daaetteer of the Madura Distrist bv W. Franois, Vol. 1,1900, page 59-00. 
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lately released by the Maharashtras) and Dupleix and with the aid 
ot a small picked Erench force attacked, defeated and killed 
Anwar-ud-JJm in the battle of Ambur. The united forces then 
marched towards Tiruchirappalli where Muhammed Ali had 
entrenched himself. Muhammed Ah now proclaimed himself as 
the Nawab and frantically applied to the English for help and the 
English sent him a strong lorce to repel tue attack, mom tins 
time onwards the English persistently supported h.s cause and in 
the war that followed Clive defended Arcot against the forces of 
Chanda Saheb. Eventually the Ereneii were reduced to great 
straits and, Chanda Baiieb was compelled to seek refuge in Tanjore, 
where he was soon murdered under the order of Mauoji, the 
Tanjore general *. 

Meanwhile Madurai was lost by the Nawab. In 1750 while 
Abdul Eahim, his younger brother who had been for some time 
ruling over Madurai was absent in Tirunelveli, one Alam Khan, 
a partisan of Chanda iaaheb seized Madurai, thus cutting off the 
Nawab from the country of Tirunelveli and depriving him ot half 
his revenues. The moment the Nawab received the news of this 
disaster he applied to the English for aid and the English sent him 
a force under the command of Captain James Cope, then stationed 
at Tiruchirappalli, for the recovery of Madurai. But Cope iailed 
in his attempt to capture Madurai. Shortly afterwards Aiam 
Khan died gallantly in a fight against the English near Tiruchirap- 
palli in March 1752. When Alam Khan went on this campaign he 
seems to have appointed Mayana, a relative of his, as the (iovernor 
of Madurai and one Nabi Khan as the commander of Tirunelveli. 
The Nawab somehow induced these two men and Muhammad 
Barki, the son-in-law of Nabi Khan, to sign a paper acknowledging 
his sovereignty over the Madurai and Tirunelveli countries. This, 
however, brought him no revenues from those countries—revenues 
which were needed to repay the large debts he had incurred to the 
East India Company. He, therefore, sought and obtained English 
aid and in the beginning of 1755, sent an expedition under Colonel 
Heron to Madurai, accompanied by his brother Mahfuz Khan. 
Among Colonel Heron’s forces were the Company’s sepoys led by 
a distinguished Indian 0nicer, Muhammad Yusuf Khan. Heron 
took Madurai without any difficulty, Mayana having neglected its 
fortifications and depleted its garrison. He then assailed and took 
the temple of Koviladi situated east of the town where Mayana 
had taken refuge and, what is more, indulged in an act of sacrilege 
for which there was no excuse. He carried off the images of the 
gods worshipped by the Kallars and for this the Kallars subse¬ 
quently waylaid him and his forces and made them pay heavily*. 

1 Studies in Madras Administration by B.S. Baliga, Vol. II, 1949 page 263. 

Vestiges of old Madras by H. D. Love, Vol, II, 1913, pages 427-430. 
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After conquering Madurai Colonel Heron gave the lease of the 
Madurai and Tirunelveli countries to Mahfuz Khan at an annual 
rental of 15 lakhs of rupees, it is said, for a handsome considera¬ 
tion received. But Mahfuz Khan was as incompetent as lie was 
vain. He found it impossible to control the palayakars or to 
reduce the Kailar chiefs, much less to remit any rent to the Com¬ 
pany to liquidate the growing debts of the Nawab. Mayana and 
Nabi Khan plotted to seize Madurai itself, while Maodamiah, 
another Muslim adventurer w,ho had established his hold in Tiru- 
nelveh, sold the southern district of Kalakadu to the king of 
Travancore, The Nawab now opened his eyes and found his posi¬ 
tion precarious. He again sought and obtained the eid of the 
English to reduce once more the Madurai and Tirunelveli countries 
and once more the English sent an expeditionary force, this time 
commanded by no other than their distinguished Indian Officer, 
Muhammad Yusuf Khan. 

Yusuf Khan with an ability unsurpassed by any, lost no time 
in overthrowing the rebels and restoring the country back to Mahfuz 
Khan. But both the Nawab and Mahfuz Khan proven utterly 
ungrateful to him. The Nawab who had some personal grudge 
against bun induced the English to recall him, while Mahfuz Khan 
secretly plotted against him and with the help of some paloyokars 
and Kailar chiefs raised a standard of revolt in Madurai. Upon 
this, Yusuf Khan marched at once to Madurai from Tirunelveli and 
joined his forces with those of Captain Calliaud who was in charge 
of Tiruchirappalli. Calliaud made two attempts to storm Madurai 
hut in vain (1757). Eventually, however, he managed to secure 
Madurai by paying Rs. 1,70,000 to the rebels. But this did not 
solve the problem. The Nawab showed an unreasonably lenient 
attitude towards his brother; he refused to recall Mahfuz Khan in 
spite of the strong pressure exerted by the English. The Kailar 
chieftains ravaged the country the moment the English troops were 
withdrawn. Hvder Ali who was soon to usurp the throne of Mysore 
invaded the country round Madurai and was beaten off with diffi¬ 
culty. The palayakars asserted their independence everywhere. 
As a result of all this it became impossible for the Nawab to secure 
any revenue from Madurai and Tirunelveli. The English would 
not wait any longer. They appointed Yusuf Khan as the renter 
and Governor of the Madurai and Tirunelveli countries, nxing the 
rent of Madurai at 5 lak,hs of rupees and asked him to restore peace 
and order l . 

Yusuf Khan’s governorship of Madurai proved an astounding 
success, He reduced the Kallars and palayakars to complete sub¬ 
jection. He made severe examples of all those who stirred up 
any trouble. He erected forts at Melur and Vellalapatti, garrisoned 

1 Yusuf Khan by S. C. Hill, 1914, pages 46-94. 

History of Indostan by Robert Orme, Vol. I, Fourth Edition, 1861, pages 
104-117, 197-201,209-217,221-226,236-239, 246-248, 260-262, 293-296, 
407-468, 660-669. 
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the fort of Uttumalai, established a military post at Sorandai and 
cemented an alliance with the king of Travancore. He showed 
equal ability as an administrator and never failed to remit in time 
the rents due to the Nawab. But it was of no avail. The Nawab 
began to hate him and Mahfuz Khan plotted against him. 
Governor Bigot who had great faith in him tried to defend him 
in vain. Yusuf Khan must have known all this. He regarded 
himself as the servant of the Company and not of the Nawab and 
hoped to bear down all opposition by his good administration. 
But in this hope he was disappointed. He was informed by the 
English that he was responsible to the Nawab and as such should 
obtain his consent if he wished to renew his rentership. He offered 
to rent the country for 9 lakhs of rupees, that is, nearly double 
the sum for which the country was first leased to him. But the 
Nawab showed no disposition to agree. All this was naturally not 
only galling but intolerable to him. He felt himself let down 
by the English and deceived by the Nawab. He was not the man 
to take this calmly. In spite of his severity he had earned the 
admiration and loyalty of all the palayakars; and because of his 
excellent administration he had won the affection of all his subjects. 
He thought that he could, with the support of both, defy the Nawab 
and the English and began to make preparations for defence. 4 he 
English, knowing that they had to deal with a man who once deter¬ 
mined would go to any lengths, sought to smooth over matters by 
recalling linn to Madras. But it was too late. He had already 
determined to compel them as well as the Nawab to accept his own 
terms by showing his strength. He recruited more and more men 
for his army, including some French soldiers and officers, and greatly 
strengthened the defences of Madurai. And when the English 
and the Nawab sent their forces against him he put up a stiff resis¬ 
tance. Fie compelled them to raise the siege twice and foiled 
all their attempts to storm the place. But eventually, one of hie 
French officers, a man named Marchand, conspired against him, 
took him captive and handed him over to Major Campbell, the 
commander of t.he English forces. He was immediately delivered 
over to the Nawab who lost no time in hanging him to the nearest 
tree (1764). His body was buried at the spot and a small square 
mosque was erected over it. It is still in existence and lies about 
two miles to the west of Madurai on the road to Dindigul h 

Thus fell one of the most outstanding rulers of Madurai, a 
warrior and a statesman, comparable m stature to Hyder and 
Tipu. Born in Bamanathapuram, originally in a Hindu family of 
Vellalars, he left his home while still young, took service unaur 
tw'o Europeans at Pondicherry and later under the Na-wab of A rent 
lie rose rapidly in the Nawab’s army, married a Parang; 
(Portuguese) woman and served for a time as a physician to 
Muhammad Kemal at Nellore. Here he collected a band of trusty 
followers and in 1748 entered the company’s service, and by his 


1 Yusuf Khan by S. 0. Hill. 1914, pages 95-226 
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sheer valour and abilities as a soldier soon became the comman¬ 
dant of all the Company’s sepoys and earned for himself the reward 
ot a gold medal and, what is more, the good opinions of several of 
the Company’s military officers, including the famous Colonel 
Lawrence. “ The Nellore Subedar ”, as he was often called, be¬ 
came the trusted, loyal, indispensable officer capable of facing and 
overcoming all sorts of obstacles and difficulties. He rendered sig¬ 
nal service both to the Nawab and to the English by reducing all 
the refractory palayakars of Madurai and Tirunelveli by leading 
several successful sorties against Lally when he besieged Madras 
and by restoring peace and order in Madurai. He endeared him¬ 
self to the people by permitting them, for the first time, under the 
Muslim rule, to worship freely in their temples and by making fixed 
grants to the temples for their support. He induced the Kallars 
and the Vellalars to extend cultivation by granting loans and remis¬ 
sions and by constructing and maintaining irrigation tanks. He 
encouraged the weavers to increase their output by giving them 
loans and finding markets for their cloth. He erected choultries, 
cleared the forest of thieves and robbers and provider] for tlie secu¬ 
rity of the roads through Ivailar Kavalkars. Colonel Eullarton 
who had occasion to see Madurai some years after the fall of Yusuf 
Khan savs : “ While he ruled these provinces his whole adminis¬ 
tration denoted vigour and effect; his justice was unquestioned; 
his word was unalterable, his measures were happily combined and 
firmly executed; the guilty had no refuge from punishment 
.... On comparing the state of that country with his conduct and 
remarks I found that wisdom, vigour and integrity were never more 
conspicuous in any person in whatever climate or complexion h” 

The subsequent history of Madurai is soon told. Od the death 
of Yusuf Khan the Revenue administration of Madurai was entrusted 
to Abiral Khan Saheb and after him to several olhers. None 
of these colourless individuals had any military powers, these being 
entrusted to the English officers. In 1780 Hyder Ali who by now 
had made himself the king of Mvsore carried out his famous inva¬ 
sion of the Carnatic reducing considerably the power and resources 
of the Nawab Muhammad Ali. In 1781 the Nawab who had all 
along become greatly indebted to the company assigned to it the 
revenues of the Carnatic to defray the cost of the war with Hyder and 
a Committee of Assigned Revenue consisting of six officials was 
appointned to administer them. This committee appointed officers 
under it in Madurai to look after the revenue collection. .But the 
collection was found to be exceedinedv difficult, what with the tur¬ 
bulence of the palayakars and the Kallars. In 1783, therefore, an 
expedition was sent under Colonel Fullarton to restore peace and 
order in Madurai. In 1785 the assignment of the revenues w as sur¬ 
rendered to the Nawab and the Committee of Assigned Revenue was 
dissolved. In 1790 the English finding it impossible to induce the 

Yusuf Khan by S.C. Hill. 19H, pages 1-22, 95-113. 

Chwesteer of the Madura District by W, Francis, VqI, 1, 1908, pages 88-r8f, 
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Nawab either-to pay off his debts-or to reassign the revenues,--tofik 
possession of the country by proclamation. They then appointed 
a Board of Assumed Revenue and under it collectors to administer 
the territories. Alexander Macleod was accordingly sent as the 
Collector of Dindigul. In 1792 the Nawab agreed to permit the 
English to carry on the administration of the Madurai and Tiru- 
nelveli countries until his debts could be cleared off. In the same 
year the province of Dindigul formally came into the possession of 
the English. 

The fate of Dindigul differed from the rest of the Madurai 
country for some years. In 1742 Birki Venkata Rao, a Mysore 
general, captured Dindigul. In 1748 Venkata Rao was recalled by 
the king of Mysore and replaced by Venkatappa. In 1751, for 
a few months, Namagiri Raja replaced Venkatappa, but by the end 
of the year, Venkatappa was restored and given charge of the pala- 
yams while Srinivasa Rao, son of Birki Venkata Rao, was given 
chafge of the government lands. In 1755 Hyder Ali reduced the 
palayakars of Dindigul to obedience, removed Srinivasa Rao and 
appointed Venkatappa in sole charge of the country. Subse¬ 
quently the governors changed often until in 1783, when during 
the First Mysore War, Dindigul surrendered to the English. But 
the country was restored to Mysore in the next year by the treaty 
of Mangalore. Tipu then appointed Saiyad Saheo as its governor. 
In 1790 during the Second Mysore War, the English again took 
Dindigul and in 1792, they acquired it by a treaty. During the 
occupation of the country by the Mysoreans, several palayams were 
resumed by the governor. When the country finally came into 
the hands of the English, there were twenty-six palayakars. Some 
of them proved refractory for a time, but by 1802 they were all 
effectually brought under subjection 1 . 

The rest of the Madurai district came into the hands of the 
English within a few years. In 1795 Muhammad Ali died leaving 
behind a heavy load of debts to the Company. The English tried 
to induce his eldest son, Umdat-ul-Umrah, to surrender to them 
-full sovereignty over certain parts of the Carnatic in liquidation of 
these debts. But Umdat-ul-Umrah refused to do this. At this 
juncture Lord Wellesley made the discovery of a secret correspon¬ 
dence carried on by the Nawabs, Muhammad Ali and Umdat-ul- 
Umrah with Tipu. This discovery was made in 1799, on the cap¬ 
ture of Seringapatam and the death of Tipu. The correspondence 
was carried on in violation of the terms of the treaty of 1792. It 
gave a handle to Wellesley to dictate his own terms to t he Nawab. 
He saw that the Nawab could no more be trusted. He saw r also 
that the Nawab could not by any means, short of depriving him 
of all his territories, be expected to discharge his heavy debts to the 
company. He, therefore, resolved to assume the government of the 

1 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W, Francis, Vol. I, 1909, pages 67-71. 
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Carnatic and to make a suitable provision for the Nawab and bis 
family. He wrote : “ My judgment is convinced of the criminal 
purpose of the actual endeavours of the late and present Nawabs 
of Arcot to establish a union of intercourse with the late Tipu Sultan, 
incompatible with the existing engagements between the Nawab 
of the Carnatic and the Company and tending to subvert the British 
po^er in the Peninsula of India . . . My knowledge of the 

internal administration of His Highness’s affairs convinces me that 
the resources of the Carnatic can never be faithfully applied to the 
exigencies of public affairs while His Highness shall exercise the 
executive government. I have no hesitation, therefore, in stating 
my decided judgment that no actual security can be established 
for the rights pledged to the Company in the Carnatic, for the 
effectual restraint of the adverse and faithless disposition of the 
Nawu.b of Arcot and for the successful introduction of an improved 
system of finance, revenue and judicature into the territories subject 
to the Government of Port St. George by any other mode than bv 
administering through the Company’s Officers’ the entire civil 
and military government of the Carnatic V’ 

Meanwhile Umdat-ul-Umrah died in July 1801 and Wellesley 
insisted that his son Ali Hussain, or Tajeel Umrah as he was called, 
could ascend the musnud only on the conditions mentioned above 
and when Ali Hussain refused to accept the conditions, Lord Clive, 
the Governor, lost no time in negotiating with Azeem-ud-Dowlah, 
son of Ameer-ul-Umrah, the second son of Nawab Muhammad Ali. 
By this treaty Azeem-ud-Dowlah was recognized as the Nawab 
and became entitled to the rank and dignity of his ancestors, the 
former Nawabs of the Carnatic. He agreed to vest the company 
with the sole and conclusive administration of the civil and military 
government of the Carnatic and with all the revenues thereof. He 
also agreed to certain terms regarding the debts while the Company 
agreed to make suitable provision for his maintenance and for the 
maintenance of his relations. It was thus that Madurai, one of the 
districts of the Carnatic, came under the British Government *. 

From this time onwards there were no wars or political distur¬ 
bances in the district. It was only with the rise of nationalism 
that Madurai again came into prominence in the field of politics. 


1 Ft dm* in Madras administration by B. 8, Baliga, Yol. 1, pagos 264- 207, 
* lb a, pages 237-208. 



CHAPTER IV. 

NATIONALISM AND INDEPENDENCE. 

The dawn of political consciousness in Madurai came with the 
rise of the Home Pule, the Non-Co-operation and the Khiiafat move¬ 
ments. All these movements, as is well known, began to make 
themselves felt during the First World War and its aftermath, a 
period which may rightly be called the formative epoch of Indian 
nationalism. It was this period that witnessed the untiring efforts 
of stalwarts like Mrs. (Dr.) Annie Besant, Tilak, Gandhiji, Muham¬ 
mad Ali and Shaukat Ali in the field of nationalism: it was also 
the period which for the first time in many parts of this State, 
such as in the Madurai district, taught the people to assert their 
rights and to voice forth their grievances alike in the social, the 
economic and the political spheres of life. 

The Home Pule Movement which agitated Madras between 
1914-1918 had for its objects swadeshi, boycott of foreign goods, 
temperance, national education, labour welfare and home rule (res- 
possible government), objects similar in essence to those preached 
by the Indian National Congress since 1885 ! . Under the inspir¬ 
ing zeal of its leaders like Dr. Besant, Mr. Arundale, Sri Wadia 
and Sri Subramania Ayyar, it captured the imagination of many 
intellectuals, both young and old, and spread its ideals tnrough the 
numerous branches of the Theosophical Lodges scattered in the 
State 2 . It resulted in speeches, processions and strikes. In 
Madurai, which is an industrialized district, it manifested itself 
mostly in strikes. It was led by leaders like Sri George Joseph and 
Sri Adinarayana Chetty, both barristers by profession, and Dr. P. 
Varadarajulu Naidu of Salem, a labour leader of South Indian repu¬ 
tation 8 . Dr. Besant herself came down to Madurai in 1915 and 
delivered a number of speeches on Home Pule 4 . There is evi¬ 
dence to show that the Madurai Theosophical Lodge was one of the 
first of the Lodges of this State to be converted into a Home Pule 
Organization'. From 1917, the movement began to hear fru’t. In 
that year the monster petition of the Home Rule League demand¬ 
ing self-government was signed by a very large number of people 
of the district *. In 1918, it caused great excitement over the 
conversion of two Brahmin youths of the district to Christianity, 
giving rise as it did to public meetings, to indignant comments ; n the 
Indian pre&s and in particular, to an outspoken article in the New 
India entitled " The Missionary Havoc, ” \ Then came a series 

1 For an »''Co , 'n f of the latt t »e« Hiitories of *h'i Non-Co-op°ration and Kh I fat 
Mov merit* br P, C. Be—ford ' C< nf d nf : ni 1C25 

* fl O. Nni. 842-843, Public (Comid ntial) da‘ed 15th September I918-5>* 
the Newspaper ci f tin-*. 

* FortnVbtly Re-io ta tConfldeot'el). da‘ed l B th February 1918; dated l7tb 
July 1918 ; dated 2(Uh Ainr-et HUS "n' da f ed Is* Octo> er 191 S. 

4 /daw H.ted 18th An il 19l5- v ew-p''pe- Bepo-ti 1ft < na-e 2013. 

* /dw», <ht d lft*h 8 ptnmoer lft'6; dated 1st Qo.o er 1916. 

* /dam, dated 19 f h November 1 <417* 

1 Idem, dated 4th February 194.8, 
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of political meetings at which Home .Rule propaganda was carried 
on by Dr. P. Varadarajulu Naidu, Sri B. V. Narasimha Ayyar and 
Sri George Joseph 1 . And this was followed by a strike in the 
Harvey Mills, Madurai, which caused considerable agitation in the 
State. 

This strike, which originated as a result of a demand for higher 
wages, was sponsored in the beginning by an anti-Brahmin poli¬ 
tician, Sri J. N. Bamanathan of the Justice Party. He desired to 
make capital out of it for the Non-Brahmin party which had just 
then come into being. But very soon, the situation got out of his 
hands. The Government prohibited him from making any speeches 
for a period of one month within 10 miles of Madurai, but 
Dr. Varadarajulu Naidu stepped in and by a “ series of lectures ” 
persuaded the strikers not to give in, until he was arrested, tried and 
sentenced. H's trial caused a sensation in Madurai 2 , Funds were 
collected for his defence by the people. He was hailed as a national 
leader by men like Sri E. Eama Ayyangar of the Madras Legislative 
Council and by Dr. T. S. S. Bajan, a rising Congress wader, while 
Dr. Besant herself in the New India, announced a personal sub¬ 
scription of Bs. 100 to the defence fund on the ground that “ it is 
the duty of all patriotic citizens to help the defence in all lawful 
manner in view of the correct and impartial administration of 
justice 8 At the trial large crowds attended the court house, 
gave him an ovation, broke the police cordon, and made it necessary 
for the authorities to summon troops from Tiruchirappalli to 
quell the commotion. Nor is this all. The trial and conviction 
led to a number of political meetings in Madurai, Tiruchirappalli 
and even in Madras. At Madras an important meeting was held 
under the auspices of the Madras Presidency Association with Sri 
A. Bangaswami Ayyangar, Editor of the Swadesamitran, in the 
chair, at which Sri S. Satyamurthi, Sri T. V. Venkatarama Avyar 
and Sri T, V. Kalyanasundara Mudaliar delivered political speeches 4 . 
It may be noted that this strike ended with an all-round enhance¬ 
ment of 25 per cent in the wages and encouraged also the labourers 
of the Bailway Workshops of Nagapattinam to demand higher wages 
and to go on strike 6 . 

Meanwhile the Home Buie Movement merged itself into the 
Non-Co-operation and the Khilafat movements—movements vhicb 

1 Fortnightly Ruperts (Onnfi Vnti' l), dated 16th February 1918 ; dated 6th 
March 1918 ; dated 20th March 1918 ; dated 1st May 1918 ; and dated 17th Julv 
1918. 

8 Hem, dated 20th August 1918 ; dated 31st August 1918 ; and dated 18th 
September 1918. 

Hiato y of Labour Unions in the Wadr s Presidency, 19 8-1919 (Secret), 
pages i—9. 

3 Fortnightly Report (Confidential), dated 18th September 1918, 

1 Id°m, dated 1st October 1918 ; dated 18th October 1918 ; and dated 17th 
January 1919. 

* ld*nt, dated 18th September 1918. 
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look the whole country by storm and gave a permanent character 
to nationalism. It is not pertinent here to trace their origin and 
development. Suffice it to state that the ideal of nationalism incul¬ 
cated by the Indian National Congress since 1885 received a 
tremendous fillip during the First Great War, owing to various 
causes. The arrival of Gandhiji from South Africa after his 
successful prosecution of the Satyagraha campaign (1915), the 
capture of the Congress by the Extremists at its Lucknow Session 
(1916), the declaration of war by England and her allies against 
Turkey (1914), the endangering thereby of the suzerainty of the 
Sultan of Turkey, the Khalifa (hence the Kliilafat), the occupation 
of the holy places of the Muslims in Asia Minor and Arabia by the 
Allies and the enemies of Khalifa, and finally tl.e passing of what 
is known as the Rowlatt Bills (1919) which armed the Government 
with powers of arrest and detention without trial of persons 
suspected of anti-government activities—all these comoined to draw 
the Hindus and Muslims, the Congress and the Muslim League, 
together and enabled leaders like Gandhiji, Sri Shaukat Ali and 
Sri Muhammad Ali to start the nation-wide non-co-operation and 
Kliilafat agitation. 

As early as 1918, Congress propaganda was carried on in Madurai 
by Bepin Chandra Pal, an All-India leader, at largely attended meet¬ 
ings 1 In February 1919, Gandhiji who had by now hecome the 
unquestioned leader of India, launched the famous flatyagraha cam¬ 
paign, as a result of which non-co-operation with the government 
and passive resistance to the government were preached everywhere 
with unprecedented vigour. Shortly afterwards he came down on 
a propaganda tour to the south and visited Madmai on 99th March 
1919, accompanied by Hr. T. S S. Rajan. The same evening he 
delivered an address on the Satyagraha movement in connexion 
with the Rowlatt legislation to a large audience assembled on the 
College Road under the presidency of Sri K. Rama Ayvaugar. His 
speeches at this time emphasised that civil disobedience signified 
the force of truth or the force of the soul, that its acceptance involved 
the rejection of, all physical violence and that in view of the pass* 
ing of the Rowlatt Acts all people who worked for Swaraj should 
make it a point to observe 6th April as a day of fast, burial and 
peaceful meetings. A resolution was then passed embodying the 
willingness of the people to follow his advice and on 6th April most 
of the shops were closed, business was suspended and peaceful 
meetings were held 2 . Gandhiji was closely followed in Madurai by 
Sri Bepin Chandra Pal for popularising passive resistance 3 . 

About this time the awakening of the political consciousness in 
the country led to the introduction of the Montagu-Chelm«ford 
Reforms (1919). By the Morlev-Minto Reforms (1909) the Madras 
Legislative Council had secured more members, both nominated 

1 Fortnightly ReDort (Confidential), dated 18th May 1918. 

* G.O. No. 222, Public (Confidential), dated 24th April 1919-^«e also Newspaper 
•nttinea. 

» Fortnightly Report (Confidential), dated 2nd February 1919, 
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and elected, and acquired the right of asking questions and criticis¬ 
ing the doings of the Executive. It had the rights to move resolu¬ 
tions, te raise points of order and to take notes. But nevertheless 
its resolutions had not been binding on the executive government, 
nor had it any control over any department of the government. By 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms the powers of the Legislative 
Council and the proportion of elected members in it were increased 
and a system of dyarchy in the executive government was set up. 
Provincial subjects were now classified as “ reserved ” and “ trans¬ 
ferred ” and while the former were administered by the Governor 
in Council, the latter were administered by the Governor acting 
with the Ministers appointed from and responsible to the Legislative 
Council. 

The introduction of these reformn brought in its wake other 
parties than the Home Rule and the Congress parties. The chief 
cf these parties in the south was no other than the Non-Bralimin 
Party which came to be called the South Indian Liberal Federation 
or the Justice Party. This party was equally nationalistic in its 
outlook as the Congress and Home Rule parties. But it was more 
moderate, more liberal, as its name implies,. and hoped to attain its 
goal gradually by constitutional methods. It came into being in 
this State towards the end of 1916 and gathered strength gradually 
during the Home Rule, the Non-co-operation and the JKhikfat 
agitations. Its first pillars were Sri P. Theagaraya Chetty, Pi evi¬ 
dent of the South Indian Chamber of Commerce, the oldest member 
of the Corporation of Madras and an ex-Legislative Councillor, and 
Hr. T. M. Nair, both of whom enjoyed the confidence of several 
Non-Brahmins. In December 1916, Sri P. Theagaraya Chetty 
issued a manifesto attacking the Home Rule movement in trenchant 
language, charging it with being a scheme devised by the Brahmins 
who were not content with having secured the practical monopoly 
of political power and high government appointments, and calling 
upon all Non-Brahmins to assert and press their claims against the 
domination of the Brahmins. The party thus ushered into this 
State was backed by a journal, called the * A on-Brahmin ' and 
shortly afterwards by a newspaper of its own called “ The Justice '' 
with Dr. T. M. Nair as editor and Sri Theagaraya Chetty as 
publisher. The party lost no time in making propaganda. It had 
as its local leader in Madurai Sri J. N. Ramanathan v-lio, as has 
been seen, started the Harvey Mill strike and who for many years 
carried on much anti-Brahmin propaganda in the district. Indeed 
what gave the Justice Party its strength was the appeal which it 
made to the large sections of Non-Brahmins that the. predominance 
of the Brahmin leaders in the Home Rule and the Congress move¬ 
ments and the over-representation of the Brahmins in the services 
were matters demanding the not'ce of all Non-Brahmins. It was 
this appeal combined with its moderate views on reforms that made 
this party carry on its propaganda with some effect against the 
Home Rule and the Non-co-operation movements and co-operate 
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with the Government. The reforms of 1919 were by no means 
palatable to this party. When they were on the anvil and even after¬ 
wards, it agitated for separate electorates for the Non-Brahmins and 
for communal representation for them in tlie services as well as 
educational institutions. But after the reforms were introduced, 
although they failed to set up separate electorates for the Non- 
Brahmins, it accepted office and tried to work the reforms witn as 
much co-opera non with the British as was possible \ In 1918 a 
Non-Brahmin conference was held in Madurai for propagating the 
views of the Justice Party a . In 1921 a dispute arose about the 
management of an important temple in Madurai which soon resolved 
itself into a Brahmin and Non-Brahmin controversy. The Non- 
Bralimins headed by Sri J. N. Ramanathan endeavoured to obstruct 
the receiver appointed by the local sub-judge from entering the 
temple by passive resistance and some violence was shown towards 
the Brahmins . In the same year a collision occurred between a 
Non-co-operation meeting and an anti-Non-co-operation meeting, 
the latter organized by Sri J. N. Ramanathan 1 2 * 4 . 

When all this agitation and counter-agitation were going on, the 
Non-co-operation and the Khilafat movements suddenly came to an 
end. The Congress split over the question of council entry and the 
Muslims beheld with dismay the abolition of the Khalifa by Kemal 
Pasha, the great deliverer of Turkey. Still the agitation for Swaraj 
continued; and gradually the Congress creed hardened into several 
important demands such as the renunciation of titles, honours and 
honorary offices; the resignation of posts in the civil, police and 
military services; the boycott of foreign goods, the boycott of the 
reformed councils and of local bodies, the removal of untouchability, 
the prohibition of liquor and drugs, the encouragement of khadi, 
the formation of kisan sabhas and trade unions to improve the con¬ 
ditions of agricultural and industrial labour and the insistence on 
complete independence for India 5 . Not all these demands made 
themselves felt in Madurai but some of them persistently raised 
their heads and gave not a little trouble to the Government. 

From the time of the Non-co-operation movement of 1919- 
1921 to the time of the Civil Disobedience Movement of 1930-1931, 
Madurai presented a scene of considerable national activity. In 
1920, in spite of the higher wages offered by the management, two 
labour strikes broke out in the Madurai Mills, one in the men’s 

1 G.O. No. 339, Publio, dated 17th April If 18. 

G.O. Nog. 854 end 855. Public, dated 19th September 1918. 

G.O. No, 980, Public, dated 31st October 1918. 

G.O. Nos. 1019 and 1020, Public, dated 7th November 1918. 

G.O. No. 142, Public (OonfMen'iai), dated 28th February 1920. 

G O. No. 155. Public, dated 6th March 1920. 

ForiniehtH Report (Confidential), dated I t, January 1917 ; dated 1st March 
1917; dated 2nd April 1917 ; dated 2nd November 19i7 ; dated 19t,h April 
1918 ; dated 1st May 1918. 

2 Idem, dated 1st November 1918. 

5 Idem, dated 20th May 1921. 

* Idem, dated 19th Julv 1921. 

* Histories of the Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements by P.C. Bamford 
(Confidential), 1925. 
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fection over the question of dismissal of a worker \ and another in 
the women’s section over the ill-treatment meted out by a maistry 3 . 
Koth these strikes arose spontaneously as a result of the workers 
asserting their supposed rights and privileges; and both had to be 
ended alter much negotiation and persuasion. And no sooner were 
these strikes over than the Congress propaganda started the agitation 
among the Kallars against their registration under the Criminal 
Tribes Act. iSri George Joseph addressed mass meetings of Kallars 
and “ The Hindu ” took up the question and condemned the com¬ 
pulsion used by the police. The Government found it necessary 
to arrest about 150 Kallars who refused to present themselves for 
registration J . Gut the matter which gave most concern to the 
Government was the persistent Congress propaganda made in the 
district and the successful attempts at picketing carried on at the 
time of auction sales of toddy licences. Gandhiji himself visited 
the district in 1921 \ In 1923 a meeting of the Tamil Nad 
Provincial Congress Committee was held at Madurai and the 
district was visited by Sri Gevadas Gandhi and his party 6 . Intho 
same year Kouda Venkatappaya, the Andhra Congress leader, 
received an address of welcome at Madurai, while Sri George Joseph 
received addresses of welcome from no lesa than seven local bodies 
in the district aud a considerable purse for the Tilak Swaraj Fund *. 
It became now common to make attempts to hoist national Hags 
and to install photographs of Gandhiji on temple cars at the time 
of the car festivals and to organize marches of volunteers carrying 
national flags 7 . In 1924 Sri Shaukat All and his party came from 
Ceylon and held several Congress and Khilafat meetings 8 . The 
effect of all this soon came to be felt by the Government. In 1922 
the political prisoners succeeded in fomenting discontent among the 
other prisoners in the Madurai jail, and in inducing them to go on 
hunger strike. The noisy demonstration inside the jail attracted 
a large and sympathetic crowd outside, which could be dispersed 
only with the aid of reserve police 9 . In 1923 much political 
activity was displayed on the occasion of the Tilak anniversary, 
and this ended with the arrest and conviction of Dr. P. Varada- 
rajulu Naidu and a Muslim political leadei 10 . In both these years 
intensive picketing of liquor shops and auction sales of toddv was 
carried on. On one occasion, renters returning from an auction 
sale were molested; on another, a toddy shop was burnt; and on 
a third, obstruction was caused and abuse employed to prevent 

1 Fortnig’itlv Report (Confidential), dated 19th February 1920. 

* Idem, dated 4th May 1920 : dated 17th May 1920 ; dated 6th January 1920. 

* I e>n, dated 17th May 1920. 

* The Non-Co-operation and Khilafat Movements in the Madras Presidency 
(Confi entiali. pages 14-1 o. 

* Fortnightly Report (Confidential), dated 1st February 1923; dated 16tb 
May r29. 

•GO. No. 316, Public (Confidential), dated 30th April 1924. 

1 Hem, page 61, 

* Fortnightly Report (Confidential), dated 2nd February 1924. 

* Idem, dated 1st April 1922. 

*• Idem, dated 16th August 1923. 
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people from resorting to toddy shops. On all these occasions, 
reserve police were called in, a number of arrests were made and 
several persons were convicted and sentenced, including 
Or. I. Varadarajula Naidu in 1924 intensive and v\ell- 
organized canvassing secured for the Congress candidates a majority 
m the Madurai Municipal Council In the same year the Police- 
men s Union in Madurai became restive under the influence of the 
Congressin 1925 a revision of the property tax in Madurai led 
to widespread protest meetings *. It is by methods such as these 
that political consciousness was kept active among the people of 
the district till the starting of the famous civil disobedience move¬ 
ment ot 1939. 

The Civil Disobedience Movement, as is well-known, was 
forged by Gandhiji and introduced at the Lahore Session of the 
Congress in 1929. J?iie resolution on this movement framed by 
l-’anuit Jawahaiial Nehru, the rising leader of India, and issued 
on behalf of the Congress Working Committee charged the 
British Government with having not only deprived the Indian 
people of their freedom but also “ ruined India economically, 
politically, cultuially and spiritually ” and declared in emphatic 
terms that “ India must ”, therefore, “ sever the British connexion 
and attain purna svvaraj or complete independence ”, The way to 
swaraj, it further declared, was not through violence but through 
civil disobedience, including non-payment of taxes 5 . A manifesto 
like this issued to the numerous Congress organizations throughout 
India and a movement like this led by no less a leader than Gandhiji 
could not but be expected to produce widespread political agitation. 
A wave of nationalism, the like of which had never been witnessed 
before, spread over the whole of India and the Congress leaders 
everywhere began to organize mass meetings, salt satyagraha, no¬ 
tax campaigns, boycott of the government and the village servants, 
boycott of British goods, boycott of liquor shops, the seducing of 
troops and police from loyalty to the government and anti-govern¬ 
ment propaganda®. The Government for the first time realized 
the national significance of the movement and introduced a series 
of repressive laws to meet the extraordinary situation 7 . 

The first mention of the Civil Disobedience Movement in 
Madurai was made at a meeting held in the Madurai Congress Office 
on 8th July 1929 when the subject for discussion was the selection of 
a president for the “ Disobedience to Law ” party. Sri V. J. Patel 
an All-India leader, was then selected as the president and he 
visited Madurai on 7tli September 1929. He received an address 

1 Fortnightly Report (Confidential), dated 1st April 1922 ; dated 16th Julv 
1923 j dated 1st August 1923. y 

a Idem, dated 19th September 1924, 

* Idem. 

* Idem, dated 17 th March 1925. 

* The Civil Disobedience Movement (India), 1930-1934, pages 29-39, 

* Idem, page 1. 

’ Idem, pages 4-8, 15-10. 
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from the Madurai Municipal Council and attended a meeting of' 
some 1,50U persons organized by tne local Congress party. Prom 
that time began intensive Congress propaganda in the whole 
district; poliucal meetings were neld, political speeches were made 
and tlie Covernment round it necessary to taue action against 
several local leaders under section 108 of the ’Criminal Procedure 
Code. Some ol the political tr.ais created a considerable amount of 
demonstration. In January 1930 the Independence Day was 
celebrated in Madurai, Pindigul, Palni, Tirumangaiam and Tiru- 
parankundram. Political agitation now became widespread in the 
district with Madurai as its centre. At Tirumangaiam an Indepen¬ 
dence Youth League was formed. At Pindigul much propaganda 
was made which called for counter-propaganda on the part of the 
Government. Prom every part of the district volunteers came 
forward to join the famous bait Satyagraha march to Vedaranyam 
organized by no less a leader than Sri C. itajagopalachari. l i many 
places the police were urged to resign, patriotic songs were sung, 
patriotic meetings were held, collections for patriotic causes were 
made and all patriotic people were urged to wear Khaddar, boycott 
foreign goods, declare hartal on the arrests of Gandliiji and Jawahar- 
lai Nehru, withdraw children from schools and picket liquor 
shops. Picketing of liquor shops, indeed, assumed serious propor¬ 
tions and caused great anxiety to the Government. Speeches on 
the subject were delivered in Madurai, Pindigul, Palni and in the 
Periyakulam taluk. Picketing in Madurai actually began on the 
17tli July, attracted a large number of people and led to the setting 
on fire of a toddy shop and to police tiring. On the 18th July it 
led to the burning of the central police station and lathi charges. 
Picketing at Kombai, in the Periyakulam taluk, started on 2oth July 
and continued for a week and resulted in several lathi charges. 
Picketing at Bodinayakanur commenced on 6th August and ended 
soon in serious rioting, repeated attacks on the police and police 
firing. Picketing at abkari sales seriously affected the rentals in 
the Melur taluk, at Madurai, at Pindigul and in the Periyakulam 
taluk. All this agitation caused many arrests and convictions and 
the passing of a resolution by the Madurai Bar Council condemning 
the repressive policy of the Government L 

Meanwhile by a settlement reached by Gandliiji on behalf of 
Congress with Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, on behalf of the Govern¬ 
ment the Congress agreed to participate in the discussion in the 
Bound Table Conference in London and the British Government 
agreed to withdraw all the repressive ordinances banning the Con¬ 
gress bodies, etc., and to release all prisoners convicted in connexion 
with the movement. Gandhiji then agreed to call off the Civil Bis- 
obedience Movement. The Civil Disobedience Movement was 
started again by the Congress early m January 1932 on account of 
the repressive ordinances passed by the Government to put down 

> The Civil Disobedience Movement (Madras), 1030-1931. (Confidential), 
pages 137-140. j 
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agitation in the North-West Frontier Province, in the United Pro¬ 
vinces and in Bengal 1 . And Madurai once again became one of the 
strongholds of the movement in spite of the fact that the Government 
at this time declared all the Congress organizations of the district 
unlawful and seized all their buildings and funds under the Unlaw¬ 
ful Ordinance No. 4 of 1932 2 * . On 29th May 1932 the Tamil Nad 
Provincial Congress Committee met secretly in a temple at 
Madurai 8 . Thereafter public meetings were held everywhere and 
arrests courted in large numbers. It was at this time that 
Sri A. Vaidyanatha Ayyar, one of the leaders of the Madurai Bar, 
became also a prominent leader of the Congress. His arrest was 
signalized by a public hartal. It was also at this time that some 
ladies of respectable families took an active part in the movement 
*nd courted imprisonment; among them may be mentioned 
forimatln Sunclararaman, Srimathi Subbaraman and Dr. I’icha- 
muthu Animal. It was again at this time that two nationalist 
publications, one a book entitled “ Congress Pattu ” or “ I’ke 
Vedaranyam Salt Satyagraha Gitam ” printed at the Baja l'res3, 
Madurai, and another a pamphlet entitled “ Police Raj under 
Emergency Ordinance ” printed at the Satyagraha Press, Madurai, 
were proscribed 4 * . Nor is this all. It was at this time that 
Gandluji twice visited Madurai and, with the aid of the seasoned 
leader like Sri C. Rajagopalachari, carried on effective propaganda 
for improving the social and economic condition of the Harijans, 
for securing them temple entry and for providing for them new 
schools, scholarships, wells, medical relief, etc. Madurai whicc 
had till then remained a stroughold of orthodoxy and had resisted 
all the attempts of even Non-Brahmins to share equally with 
Brahmins the privileges of temple worship, showed a disposition 
to listen to the temple entry reform preached by Gandhiji 6 * . Indeed 
by this time, the leaven of nationalism had spread into the whol# 
mass of the people. But again there was a break in the agitation. 
The Civil Disobedience Movement was called off by Gandhiji and 
the Congress in April-May 1934, when the Unlawful Association 
Ordinances were cancelled by the Government 6 . 


During all this time, from the end of the Non-Co-operation 
Movement to the end of the Civil Disobedience Movement, other 
parties in the State were not idle. The Justice Party, although it 
co-operated with the British in running the dyarchy, now began to 


1 The Civil Disobedience Movement (India), 1930-1934 (Confidential), page 

16 

!(jO No 51-S and 52-S,Public (Confidential), dated 15th January 1932. 

G.O. No. 165, Public (Confidential), dated 27th January 1932. 

G.O. No. 119-S, Public (Confidential), dated 3rd February 1932. 
g!o! No. 009, Public, dated 11th June 1934. 
a Fortnightly Report (Confidential), dated 4th June 1932. 

4 GO No. 1285, Public (General), dated 26th September 1932. 

GO No 1431, Public (General), dated 8 th November 1932—Sea pages 15-19. 

4 Fortnightly Reports (Confidential), dated 20th January 1933 ; dated 4th 
February 1933 ; dated 20th February 1934 ; dated 6 th April 1934. 
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* G.O. No. 809, Public, datad 11th June 1934. 
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demand lull provincial autonomy and Indianization of services. 
This party, under leaders like the Raja of Panagal and Sri A. P. 
Patro, having run the Ministry till 1926, was defeated by the 
Swaraj Party (the party of the Congress which believed in Council 
entry) in the elections held in that year. But the Swaraj Party, 
though it had a majority, refused to form the ministry and, as a 
result, an Independent Ministry under Ur. P. Subbarayan having 
the support of the Swaraj Party, was formed. The Justice Party 
tried to unseat this Ministry by a vote of no-confidence in the 
Legislative Council, but the motion was defeated by ihe Swaraj 
Party. And yet the Justice Party did not lose heart. It 
condemned the scheme of dyarchy, demanded complete provincial 
autonomy and allowed its individual members to enter the Congress 
with the object of swamping the Congress and working on the feel¬ 
ings of Non-Brahmins inside the Congress. As a result of tins 
some of the prominent Justieites joined the Congress. And in ibe 
2930 elections the Congress (both the Congress Party and the 
’Swaraj Party) having refused to stand for the elections, it easily 
stained a majority and again formed a ministry, ;his time headed 
by Sri B. Muniswami Naidu. This Ministry was succeeded in 
1932 by the Ministry of the Raja of Bobbili. Meanwhile, finding 
from the elections that the Non-Brahmins had little to fear political¬ 
ly from the Brahmins, it threw open its membership to the 
Brahmins with a view to strengthening its organization. But it 
was of no avail. In the 193! elections the Justice Party was com¬ 
pletely defeated by the Congress Party, the Congress Party having 
now lifted the ban on council entry and won every seat that it 
contested 1 . The Congress, however, did not accept office and 
accordingly a Justice Party Ministry under the Raja of Bobbili was 
again formed. During these elections effective propaganda for the 
Congress Party was made in Madurai by Sri Bhulabhai Desai, an 
All-India Congress Leader 2 , and Sri S. R. Varadarajulu Naidu, 
a labour leader 1 . It may also be mentioned here that at the 
Madurai Municipal Council elections held in September 1935, 
twenty-one out of the thirty-six seats were captured by the 
Congress*. 

It was also during this period that the Self-Respect and the 
Communist Movements came into existence. The former which 
was an avowedly Non-Brahmin Movement had the backing of the 
Justice Party. Originally started for the purpose of abolishing 
caste distinctions, it gradually drifted towards Communism and 
began to attack religion and property 5 . The latter which received 
a fillip by the visit of Sri Saklatwala, a prominent Labour leader, 

' ^Fortnightly Reports (Confidential), dated 16th July 1923; dated 19th July 
1927; dated 4th'july 1927; dated 4th October 1934. 

Madras Presidency Administration Report for the years 1920 to 1934. 

G.O. No. 547, Public (Confidential), dated 3rd April 1935. 

* Fortnightly Report (Confidential), dated 18th July 1934. 

•Idem, dated 18th October 1934. 

4 Idem, dated 18th October 1935. 

6 Idem, dated 2nd June 1923; dated 2Qth July 1033 ; dated 9th October 19)1; 
dated 19th June 1934; dated 18th July 1934. 

Madr as Presidency Administration Report for 1933-34, page XIII. 
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to Madm in 1927, gave rise to several associations of workers. 
ttTefused t’o- have anything to do with the Congress and denounced 
the Congress as “ the stronghold of landlordism, capitalism and 
private ownership The Congress found it impossible to con¬ 
ciliate the Communists (or the Socialists as they called themselves) 
Who organized a spate of strike in Madras and elsewhere 1 . 

In July 1934 the Communist Party and its organizations were 
banned by the Government of India on the ground that they 
constituted a danger to the public peace. What was called the 
Meerut Conspiracy Case revealed to them that the party aimed at 
nothing less than the violent overthrow of the existing order of 
society. Its aims were said to be the hatred of God and all forms of 
religion, the destruction of private property, absolute social and 
racial equality, promotion of class hatred, destruction of all forms 
of representative government, including civil liberties such as free¬ 
dom of speech and trial by jury, and tiie establishment of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat by means of a world revolution. Its 
objects were said to be the complete independence of India by the 
violent overthrow of British rule, the cancellation of all debts, the 
establishment of a Soviet Government, the abolition of the Indian 
States, the confiscation without compensation of all the lands, 
forests and other properties of the ruling Princes, the landlords, 
etc. It sought to achieve these objects, it was said, by developing 
•> general strike of workers culminating in a general political strike, 
by developing a peasant movement for the non-payment of rents 
and taxes into an All-India agrarian revolution, by organizing a 
nation-wide movement for complete independence by attaching to 
it all the workers, peasants and petty bourgeois and by spreading 
revolutionary propaganda in the army and the police and inciting 
them to revolt against British rule 3 . In Madras, the Government 
declared unlawful the Young Workers League (November l'.-)34) 
whicn had for its avowed object the overthrow of British Imperialism 
by mass action, and which, it was believed, was in no sense a 
bona fide trade union and was in touch with the Communist 
International 3 . All this created a storm of protest in the left wing 
press 4 . Nor was this all. The banning of the Communist Party 
created a great deal of uneasiness in the Self-Respect Party which 
had, as has been seen, imbibed some of the Communist ideas. 
Sri E. Y. Ramaswami Naicker, the leader of this party, thought 
that the Government might ban his party also, but he wished the 
Government to know that his was a socialist party , that it worked 
always within the bounds of law, that violence had no place in it, 
that its aim was the establishment of the British system of 
administration and failing that alone “ a Communist system of 
administration ” \ 

1 Madras Presidency Administration Report for 1923-37, page* XIII-XV. 

2 G.O. No. 621, Public, dated 17th April 1935. 

G.O. No. 2111, Public, dated 1.8th December 1936. 

3 G.O. No. 621, Public, dated 17th April 1935, page 7. 

* G.O. No. 324, Public (Confidential), dated 23rd February 1935, Page* IS, 

31, 60,’ etc. 

6 Idem, dated 23rd February 1935, page* 25-27. 
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His party, however, was not banned. Nor were the other socialist 
organizations in the State banned; though some of them like the 
All-India Congress Socialist Organization agitated for complete 
independence, no-compromise with British Imperialism, socializa¬ 
tion of important industries, the elimination of the Princes, land¬ 
lords and other classes of exploiters and the redistribution of lands 
to the peasants 1 . 

Then came the Reforms Act of 1935 by which dyarchy in the 
provinces was abolished and the Executive was made responsible 
to the Legislature, except in certain matters over which the 
Governor exercised individual control. In Madras the 1 legislature 
consisted of a Legislative Assembly and a Legislative Council both 
based on a much wider franchise than before. Strenuous efforts 
were now made by the Congress and the Justice Parties to increase 
their strength to carry on an effective propaganda for the forth¬ 
coming elections. Sri S. Kumaraswami lleddiyar and Sri S. Satya- 
murthi visited Madurai for these purposes in 1935 and 1936, the 
one on behalf of the Justice Parly, the other on behalf of the 
Congress Party 2 . New parties also now came into existence in 
the States, such as the Peoples Party and the Madras Provincial 
Scheduled Castes Party, while the Provincial Branch of the Muslim 
League was revived 3 . In the general elections held m 1937, how¬ 
ever, the Congress Party won a decisive victory over the other 
parties. The fact that the anti-Congress vote was split made little 
or no difference, the Congress Party secured 159 out of the 215 seats 
in the Legislative Assembly and 26 out of the 46 seats in the 
Legislative Council 4 . The Congress Party however having refused 
to accept office without securing assurance against the interference 
in the day-to-day administration by the Governor’s discretionary 
powers under the new constitution, an Interim Ministry was formed 
under Sri Iv. V. Reddy \ But in the first half of July, the Congress 
Party being satisfied with the assurances given by the Viceroy, 
accepted office and formed a ministry under Sri C. Rajagopala- 
chari 6 . 

Of all the measures introduced by Sri C. Rajagopalachari’e 
Ministry none came in for so much opposition from his political 
opponents as the introduction of Hindustani (Hindi) compulsorily 
in certain schools as an experiment. The opposition to this 
measure came mostly from the Self-Respect Party, led by 
Sri E. Y. Ramaswami Naicker, but it was backed alike by the 
Justice Party, the Muslim League, and the Scheduled Castes 
Federation 7 .- Meetings were held in Madras, in Madurai and in 


1 G.O. No. 324, Public (Confidential), dated 23rd February 1935, page 101. 

* Fortnightly Reports (Confidential), dated 5th September ‘1935 ; dated 18th 
June 1938. 

* Madras Presidency Administration Report for 1935-36, pages VITI-IX. 

1 Fortnightly Report (Confidential), dated 4th March 1937. 

* G.O. No. 135, Public, dated 16th May 1938. 

* Fortnightly Reports (Confidential), dated 5th May 1937; dated 23rd July 
1937. 

* dated 10 th June 1989 ) Anted 24*h June 1098 ; dated Oth August 1998 « 

dated 99th Aoguet 199$. 1 
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other Tamil districts at which speeches were made attacking the 
Brahmins and alleging that the introduction of Hindi was an 
attempt to impose Aryan influence on Dravidian culture in order 
to perpetuate Brahmin domination 1. Picketing by successive 
batches of volunteers of the Self-Respect Party was conducted before 
the Premier’s residence and before certain schools. More than a 
thousand arrests were made in the city and most of the picketers 
were convicted. Sri E. V. Ramaswami Naicker himself was 
arrested, convicted and sentenced to one year’s imprisonment 2 . 
But still the agitation went on; it ended only when the Congress 
Ministry laid down oflice in 1939 and the succeeding government 
abolished the teaching of Hindi and released all anti-Hindi 
prisoners ®. 

Notwithstanding all this political opposition, the Congress Party 
won popular suppoit and became stronger and stronger, while the 
other parties became weaker and weaker, except perhaps the Com¬ 
munist Party on whose strength, there is no definite information. 
The Justice Party now found a new leader in Sri E. V. Bama- 
swami Naicker and in December 1938 elected him as its President, 
although he was then in Jail*. 

But it was not so much the open agitation of the Self-Respect 
Party or the Justice Party as the underground agitation of the 
Communist Party which was rapidly becoming powerful that caused 
much concern to the Congress Government. It was at this period 
that many of the Communists under the guise of Socialists formed 
unions “ embracing all branches of industry and husbandry ” and 
began to foment labour troubles 5 . Between 1937 and l'.l39, a 
series of strikes, some sponsored by rightist labour leaders like 
Sri S. R. Yavadarajulu Naidu, but others stirred up by Leftist 
Socialist leaders began to be witnessed in Madurai. The Madurai 
Mills of Messrs. Harvey & Co., the Madurai Handloorn Weavers’ 
Association, Messrs. Spencer & Company’s Cigar Factory at Dindi- 
gul, the Mahalakshmi Mills, Madurai—all these became scenes of 
serious strikes. Some of these strikes involved picketing and 
violence and called for police interference, while others demanded 
the appointment of courts of arbitration. Rival trade unions came 
to be formed by the Leftists and the Rightists and the quarrel 
between the two often contributed to inflame the workers, harass 
the mill-owners and embarrass the aut horities 8 . The net result was 

1 Fortnightly Reports (Confidential), dated 6th July 1938 ; dated 20th July 193#. 

* He nu. however, released after six months on medical grounds. 

* See the Fortnightly Reports from 20th July 1938 to 16th March 1940. 

* Fortnightly Report (Confidential), dated 4th January 1939. 

* G.O. No. 835, Public, dated 16th May 1936— See the Report of the Inspector- 
General of Police. 

Fortnightly Reports (Confidential), dated 5th October 1937; dated 8th 
October 1937; dated 6th December 1937 ; dated 21st December 1937; dated 21»t 
April 1937; dated l#th Mareh 1939 ; dated 4th March 1939. 

• Fortnightly Reports (Confidential), dated 20th September 1937 ; dated 19tl> 
Nevember 1937; dated 21st December 1937; dated 20th January 1938; dated 4th 
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thAt iabou/ became exceedingly vocal, jealous of its rights and 
privileges, and capable of giving trouble at the lightest provocation. 

The Second World War now broke out and commenced a new 
chapter in the history of independence. The Congress having 
decided not to participate in the war, Sri Rajagopalachari’s 
Ministry resigned in October 1939, and the Government was carried 
on by the Governor with the aid of Civilian Advisers 1 . The 
moment this took place and individual satyagraha was permitted 
by the Congress, Madurai once more became Congress-minded. 
Congress leaders from Madras including Sri Rajagopalachari came 
on a Jour to Madurai for making Congress propaganda * Satya- 
graha Committees were formed everywhere in the district; 
Satyagraha pledges were taken, anti-war speeches were made, anti¬ 
war slogans were shouted; anti-war posters were displayed in 
prominent places; and all this anti-war propaganda led to a large 
number of arrests and convictions*. 

Events soon moved towards a crisis. The interminable waiting 
for the fulfilment of the pledges by the British, the failure of the 
Cripps’ Mission, the danger of the conversion of India into a 
theatre of war by Britain and her Allies, all these induced Gandhiji 
and the Congress to make an all-out effort to get rid of British rule. 
The nation having waited long enough could not now wait any 
longer for independence. The Civil Disobedience Movement, or 
the Quit-India Movement, as it was called, was fashioned by 
Gandhiji in May-June 1942, was put into shape by the Working 
Committee by the Wardha '.Resolution in July and was launched 
■by the All-India Congress Committee by its Bombay Resolution on 
8 th August. This resolution which was a long one demanded, in 
short, the immediate withdrawal of Britain from India, the setting 
up of a Provisional Government representing all the parties, the 
pooling of all resources for fighting the struggle for freedom against 
the aggression of Nazism, Fascism and Imperialism and thereby 
Strengthening the cause of the United Nations and, after the war 
was over, the establishment of a World Federation of Free Rations. 
And, in order to secure the preliminary step, the. immediate with¬ 
drawal of Britian. it sanctioned a nation-wide non-violent mass 
movement under the leadership of Gandhiji*. 

This clarion call was no sooner made than Gandhiji and a, large 
number of prominent Congress leaders were ar rested and impr isoned 


1 Madras Presidency Administration Report for 1939-40, pate 1. 
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•nd all the Congress Organizations throughout India were banned - 
This was a signal for the outbreak of a national uprising throughout 
India in which violence was freely used side by side with non¬ 
violence to paralyse the activities of the Government. The British 
Government held the Congress responsible for the violent outbreaks 
stating that ihe Congress must have known that the incitement r-' 
mass action on such a wide scale was bound to lead to violence, buv 
the Congress held the Government responsible stating that it was 
the arrest of the leaders and the repressive policy of (iie Govern¬ 
ment that were responsible for violence 2 . ho far as Madras was 
concerned, Sri Kajagopalachari having by this time resigned from 
the Congress on the issue of Pakistan before the passing of the 
Bombay Resolution and the other leaders having been imprisoned, 
the people were more or less left to themselves and they in many 
places lesorted to violence. 

In Madurai the national uprising was mostly marked by 
violence. The Madurai town became “ the storm centre of the 
movement ” and called for the frequent interference of the military 
and the reserve police. Two public meetings were held on the 
evening of 9th August and on the lOfcii, hartal was observed, public 
servants were assaulted, roads were barricaded, telegraph wires v,ere 
cut, and a mass meeting was held in defiance of an order under 
section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. The police tried to 
disperse three large hostile crowds gathered at the meeting, but 
were stoned with brickbats an! were compelled to resort to firing. 
Thirty rounds were fired, killing live and injuring seventeen persons. 
A police inspector and a number of constables received injuries. On 
the 13th, Sri A. Vaidyanatha Ayyar, now chairman of (he Town 
Congress Committee, tried to hold a meeting in defiance of the order 
prohibiting meetings and courted arrest. As he was getting into the 
police van, some of the crowd threw acid at the police. It fell on 
a constable, on one of the members of the crowd itself, and on Sri 
Vaidyanatha Ayyar’s dhoti and set it on fire. On tne 14th and 
15th bands of youths went about putting out lights, cutting tele¬ 
graph and telephone wires and stringing them across roads to form 
obstacles to the police patrols. They also barricaded the streets by 
bandy wheels, dust bins, boulders, etc., set fire to and damaged 
the A.E.P. equipment, attacked a municipal fire engine, burnt down 
a police bus, two post offices and a sanitary inspector’s office. The 
police opened fire, in all 30 rounds, killing six and injuring eleven 
persons. Similar violent activities, but on a smaller scale, nere 
kept up between 16th August and 22nd October in Madurai town 
and other places and on 23rd October, nitric acid in an electric bulb 
was thiown in Madurai at an Inspector of Police, his friend and a 
police constable as they were all leaving the Meenakshi temple at 


J (1.0. TO). ?B41. Public dated 9th August PM2. 

O.O- No. 2543, Public, dated 9th August 1942, 

5 Congress Responsibility for the Disturbances, 1942-1943, 
Correspondence with Mr, Gandhi: August 1942-April 1644. 
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•bout 8-30 p.m. All the three were badly burnt in the face and 
neck. Thereafter the movement calmed down till it ended in 
December 

The total number of persons detained up to 3lst .December 1942 
in connexion w T ith the movement was 4‘2 and the total number 
convicted up to the same date was 53. But it is not so much 
the number arrested and convicted as the rigour with which the 
aspirations underlying the movement were sought to be suppressed 
that evoked public sympathy. The Madurai Municipal Council 
passed a resolution on 19th August strongly condemning the action 
taken by the authorities for putting down the movement and 
courted supersession for a period of six months. The Dindigul 
Municipal Council condemned the “ repressive policy ” of the 
Government in its resolution passed on 18tli August and suffered 
supersession for the same period. The Palni Municipal Council 
also suffered supersession for a similar period by passing a resolu¬ 
tion on 4th September condemning the repressive policy of the 
Government and accusing them of lack of foresight and breadth of 
vision in denying independence to the country. And similarly 
the Madurai District Board welcomed supersession for six months 
by passing a resolution on 8th August strongly condemning the 
repressive policy of the Government, authorizing its president to 
utilize the facilities provided by the board for establishing a 
Democratic Government and ordering the closure of district board 
schools and other institutions 11 . 

From this time onwards there was no Congress agitation on 
any extensive scale in the district or in tire State or in India. The 
political atmosphere in India, however, continued for a time to 
remain dark and sullen, what with the detention of the Congress 
leaders in jail and the unhelpful attitude shown bv the Viceroys, 
Lord Linlithgow and Lord Wavell, and M. A. Jinn ah, the 
implacable leader of the Muslim League. The Viceroys insisted 
on the solution of the communal and minority problems ns a 
preliminary to the consideration of the grant of any reforms, while 
Mr. Jinnah insisted on Pakistan. Gandhrji having been released 
in May 1944 tried his best to solve the tangle but in vain. From 
1945, however, the sky began to clear. The formation of the 
Labour Government in Britain, the end of the Japanese war, 
Lord Wavell’s visit to England for consultation with the Labour 
Government, the arrival first of the Parliamentary Delegation and 
then of the Cabinet Mission to hammer out a constitution for India., 
•11 these led to a succession of rapid political changes. Then it was 
that the ban on the Congress was lifted, that the Congress leaders 
were released and that they resolved to accept the reforms offered 
in good faith by the British. This speedily led to the holding of 


1 District Calendar of Events of the Civil Disobedience Movement (Secret)— 
August—December 1942-1943, pages 78-81. 

8 District Calendar of Events of the Civil Disobedience Movement (Secret) — 
August-December 1942, pages 81-82. 
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the general elections, the formation of the Interim. Government at 
the Centre consisting of Indian leaders drawn from the major 
political parties (1946), the convening of the Constituent Assembly, 
the decision of the British to withdraw from India by June 1948, 
the arrival of the new Viceroy, Lord Mountbatten (March 1947), the 
partition of India into India and Pakistan, the declaration of 
independence (July 1947) with effect from 15th August 1947 and 
finally, the making of the constitution and the inauguration of the 
Indian Republic (January 1950). 

In Madras, the Governor’s rule which, as has been seen, was 
established in October 1939, continued till the end of March 1946 
when the Congress having contested and won the general elections 
accepted office again. During this period when the Congress Party 
was fighting for freedom, the Justice Party and the Communist 
Party pursued their own programmes. Sri E. V. Ramaswami 
Naicker, now the recognized leader of the Justice Party, offered 
support to the Adviser Government in the prosecution of the war 1 
and carried on anti-Brahmln and pro-Dravidanad propaganda. He 
threatened to start another agitation like, the anti-Hindi agitation 
for the removal of caste and social disabilities in temples, 
restaurants, railway refreshment, rooms, etc. 2 . He convened a 
Justice Party conference at Kane bee pur am for urging the establish¬ 
ment of Dravidanad and at this conference, it is said, he unveiled 
a map of Dravidanad “ comprising tjre areas where Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada and Malnyalnm are spoken V’ hie courted the Muslim 
League, supported the scheme for Pakistan, inveighed against the 
Congress and continued to stir up anti-Bvahmin feelings in Madurai 
and other Tamil districts *. 

The Communist Party, on the other hand, under leaders like 
Sri Mohan Kumaramangalam, Sri P. Ramamoorthv, Sri M. R. 
Yenkataraman and Sri Anandan Nambiar cast its net wider and 
endeavoured to secure a more permanent hold over the workers and 
the rising generation. Tt found the time and circumstances 
eminently propitious for its propaganda. In July 1942 the ban on 
the Communists was removed 5 , and in August 1942, as has been 
seen, the ban on the Congress was imposed. This gave the 
Communists a free hand and a free field to carry on their activities 
and their- activities bore abundant fruit amidst the economic distress 
caused by the war, amidst the rise in prices and the scarcity of 
foodstuffs. The ban on the Communists was removed by the 
British Government., hoping that they would fully co-operate with 
the war effort since Russia had by then become a firm ally of 


1 Fortniehtlv Reoorts (Confidential), dated tilth October 1939; dated|18th 
December 1939; dated 5th January 1940; dated 17th February 1940. 

* Idt-m, dated 13th Marsh 1940; dated 4th January 1941. 

* Tdtm, dated 19th June 1940. 

4 Idem, dated 18th June 1941 ; dated 4th May 1941 ; dated 18th June, 1942; 
datad 9th September 1944. 

* G-.O. Me. 2162, Pablie, dated 88rd 6’uljr 1942, 
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Britain. And indeed the Communists gave whole-hearted co-opera¬ 
tion to the Government in all war efforts. 1 They undermined the 
Congress by carrying on extensive underground propaganda in all 
districts and seducing the workers as well as the students from the 
Congress, into the Communist fold 2 * * * * * . So far as Madurai was 
concerned, Sri Mohan Kumaramangalam made a propaganda tour 
of the district in 1942, as a result of which subscriptions were 
collected. Communist festivals w r ere celebrated, Communist 
students’ cells were started, and “ matha ” sangams were formed 
for spreading Communism among women. Several strikes now 
broke out in the Madurai Mills and the tobacco factories at Dindigul 
between 1943 and 1946. The Communists also formed a trade 
union called the Madurai Textile Workers’ Union as a rival to the 
Madurai Labour Union which was under the rightist labour leader 
Sri S. R. Yaradarajulu Naidu and frequently harassed the mill 
authorities as well as the workers and even used violence to gain 
their ends. In their struggle for getting control over the workers 
and the students they often came into clash with the Congressmen 8 
until at last in 1945 they were discredited and expelled from the 
Congress. The Congress Party in Madurai tried its best to 
consolidate its position against the Communists. Congress sub¬ 
committees were formed in the district for dealing with students, 
kisans, food problems and industrial labour and Congress camps 
for training workers from all over the State were formed at Kallu- 
pntti in May 1945 b 

Then came the general elections and Sri C. Eajagopalachari 
having by this time left the Congress on account of his differences 
with the ..Congressmen over the Pakistan issue, the leadership in 
Tamil Nad passed into the hands of Sri K. Kamaraj Nadar, the 
President of the Tamil Nad Congress Committee. And as soon as 
the Congress High Command decided to contest the elections, 
Sri K. Kamaraj Nadar and his followers conducted strenuous tours 
in all the Tamil districts, including Madurai, creating enthusiasm 
everywhere for the Congress. Gandhiji also about this time 
visited the district with Sri C. Eajagopalachari. The opposition 


1 Fortnight,1v Reports (Confidential!, dated 21st July 1942; dated 7th August 
1942; dated 26th September 1942; dated 23rd October 1942: dated 7th November 
1942; dated 5th Anril 194*’; dated 7th Ma.v 1942 ; dated 25th May 1943; dated 14th 
June 1943; dated fith June 1945 ; dated 10th Mav 1946. 

2 I Jew. dated 5th October 1942; dated 5th December 1942; dated 21st 
December 1942 - dated 25th January 1943; dated 6 th February 1943; dated 22nd 
February 1943; dated 24th .July 1943; dated 21st December 1943; dated 6 th March 

1944; dated 9th October 1944 ; dated 6 th November 1944: dated 25th January 

1945; dated 9th Anril 1945: dated 22nd May 1945; dated 7th September 

1945; dated 26 th January 1946. 

a Idem., dated 5th Vebruorv 1942; dated 21st December 1942; dated 22nd 
February 1943; dated 8 th March 1943; dated 5th April 1943; dated 26th April 1943; 
dated 25th Mav 1943; dated 20th Sentomber 1943; dated 23rd October 1943; 
dated 9t,h December 1943; dated 21st, February 1943; dated 16th August 1944; 
dated 20th Rontember 1944; dated 23rd April 19.45; dated 25th June 1945; dated 
19th July 1945: dated 4th August 1945; dated 8 th July 1946. 

1 Idem, dated 8 th November 1941; dated 22nd February 1945, dated lfn4 

1945 , 
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parties now more or less disappeared from tire filed, save fire 
Communist Party J . The Congress, however, having secured an 
overwhelming majority in the Legislative Assembly in the elections 
held in March 1946, Sri T. Prakasam who was chosen as the leader 
of the Parliamentary Party formed a Ministry in April 1916 , s Hia 
ministry was in March 1947 succeeded by the ministry of 
Sri 0. P. Kamaswami Reddiav 3 and this ministry was, in turn, 
succeeded in April 1949 by the ministry of Sri P. S. Kumaraswami 
Eaja. As for the Governor, Sir Archibald Nye who had become 
the Governor in May 1946 continued to bold the office even after 
the declaration of independence till September 1948 when he waa 
succeeded by the Maharaja of Bhavanagar. As we propose to close 
with the year 1950 we have to cover’ only a portion of the rule of 
the Ministry of Sri Kumaraswami Raja and the Governorship of 
the Maharaja of Bhavanagar. 

The whole period from the acceptance of office by the Congress 
in 1946 down to 1950 was marked by a series of political distur¬ 
bances. Freedom was born in travail and bad to be protected 
against all sorts of exceptional dangers. The war left a legacy of 
high prices, hoarding and blackmarketing' and unusually hard times 
for the poor. Pakistan left a legacy of communal hatred and 
bitterness among the Muslims and the Hindus. The communal 
hatred was not a little accentuated by the All-India Movements 
like the Rashtriya Sevak Rangli (the R.S.S.) directed against the 
Muslims and the provincial movements like the Eazakars in 
Hyderabad directed against the Hindus and the Dravida Kazhagam 
or Black Shirts in Madras directed against. the Brahmins. These 
movements were, promptly put down or kept within bounds by the- 
National Government. But not so was the Communist Movement,, 
the activities of which in Madras during the war period we have 
already noticed. The expulsion of the Communists from the 
Congress in 1945 made no difference in their activities. On the 
other hand it strengthened the left wing of the Communist Party 
which from that time became all powerful. Shortly afterwards the 
death of Gandhiji at the hands of a fanatic, w.ho claimed himself 
as a Rashtriya Sevak Sangli worker, removed the only man who 
might have opposed Communism with vigour. As soon as the 
Congress accepted office, therefore, the Communists all over India 
organized industrial and agrarian strikes, held demonstrations, 
made anti-government speeches, disseminated inflammatory 
literature, terrorized their opponents and incited the people to all 
sorts of violent acts against the State, against the mill and factory 
owners, against the zamindars, against fhe landlords, etc. 

In Madras, too, they did this both in the city and in the 
districts. They opened a parliamentary office in the city to collect 
statistics about the grievances of the workers. They endeavoured 

1 Fortnightly Report- (Confidential), dated 8th October 1945 ; dated 8tfc 
November 1945; dated 20th February 1940, dated 91st March 1946. 

9 Idem, dated 5th April 1946; dated 20th Aoril 1946; dated 10th May 1946. 

* Idtm, datad 24th M«reh 1947. 
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to organia# a united front of all parties opposed to the Congress 

Ministry. They attacked and vilified the Government on every 
occasion. They tried to capture all the labour unions in the 
city, formed village food committees, fomented strikes in mills, 
factories, dockyards, and essential services, and, what is more, 
incited agricultural labourers to rise, against the landholders making 
it difficult for the authorities to maintain law and order over large 
and dispersed areas. And whenever they were arrested and con¬ 
victed they characterized the Government as reactionary and 
capitalistic h The anarchy let loose by the Communists compelled 
the Government to take stringent measures to preserve public peace 
and safeguard public interests. Early in 1947 they issued the 
Madras Maintenance of Public Order Ordinance (Ordinance 1 of 
1947) 2 and followed it up by the Madras Maintenance of Public 
Order Act (Act I of 1947) 3 . In this Act, in order to deal with 
subversive activities, they provided for preventive detention, 
imposition of collective fines and censorship, control of meetings, 
processions, camps, drills and parades, requisitioning of property 
and control of essential services. This Act they amplified and 
amended in 19-18 1 and re-enacted in 1949 (Act XXIII of 1949).* 
All this time in Madurai, the Communists went on with their 
activities unheeded. They started kisan agitation at Uttams- 
palayam tt , at Fodumbu 7 and at Sholavandan 8 ; they organized the 
Madurai municipal scavengers’ strike 9 and the hotel workers’ 
strike 10 ; and above all, they instigated strikes in several mills, and 
did all that they could to gain control over labour. The Textile 
Workers’ Union, an avowedly Communist body, attacked the 
Madurai Mills Union, indulged in arson, looting and murder and 
disclosed the existence of a widespread Communist conspiracy in 
which prominent Communist leaders like Sri M. R. Venkatvaman, 
Sri P. Ramamoorthy and Sri l\ Balachandra Menon were involved. 
This led to many arrests, but still the Communists agitated with 
great effect in the mills, fomenting strikes and compelling the 
management to close down the mills 1( - They even went to the 


1 Portnight.lv Reports (ConRdential). dated 20t,h April 1046 ; dated 10th May 
1946 • dated id .Tune 1940; dated 8th .Tulv 1940; dated 24th .Tidy 1940; dated 9th 
August 1946- dat/Hl 30th August 1940; dated :11st August 1946; dated 27th August 
1946- dated 30th October 1946; dated 10th November 1946; dated 23rd November 
1946- dated'lUh December 1940; dated 281 h January 1947; dated 12th February 
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a g.O. No. 26, Legal, dated 12th March 1947. 

I G.O. No. 199, Legal, dated 29th December 194*. 

{ g!o! No. 173 ! Legal, dated loth October 1949. 

G O. No. 188, Legal, dated 89th October 1949. 

• Report on the Administration of the Police in the Madra« Presidency 
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? JAti ft fop 1949. , 
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$(a*eh 7947; dated Had SImrembe# 1947; dated **»d BeeeaaW 1947, 
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extent of attacking public meetings convened by the Congress 
Committees. In 1949, for instance, they attacked such a meeting 
at the Manalmedu Maidan, smashing the lights, throwing stones 
and assaulting the speakers with aruvals (knives) and causing 
grievous injuries 1 . Without the special laws passed against them 
it was quite evident that their activities would have assumed very 
serious proportions and led to utter chaos in the fields of Kisan and 
industrial labour. But it is worth remarking that the Government, 
though they took stringent measures to put down Communistic 
activities, did not show any undue harshness towards the Commu¬ 
nists. Their action in most cases of detention under the Acts 
mentioned above was upheld by the Advisory Boards set up io 
review such cases. And yet, they released all such detenus as gave 
an undertaking not to take part in subversive activities. 2 They 
granted allowances to the families of many of the detenus and they 
also released on parole a good number of detenus to attend on their 
sick relations, to perform obligatory ceremonies, etc , 3 . 

While the Communists gave infinite trouble to the Government, 
the Black Shirts were not idle in Madurai. ]n 1946 they entered 
the Meenakshi temple, insulted the worshippers and abused the 
idols; they also desecrated the V may aka r and Mariamman temples 
and held a Dravida Kazhagam conference under the presidency of 
Sri E. V. Kamaswami Naickor on the Vaigai river bed io Madurai 
in the teeth of opposition of large crowds of people, until they were 
assailed by the hostile crowds and rescued by the police. All 
this caused communal bitterness and religious rancour and a public 
enquiry which did little credit to the movement. 4 But still the 
movement tried to make headway. In 1949 the left wing of the 
Dravida Kazhagam, called the Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, 
established a large number of units in Periyakulam taluk and this 
demanded constant police vigilance 5 . 


1 Report on the Administration of the Police in the Madras Presidency for 
1949. 

8 G.O. No. 2339, Public, dated 19th July 1949. 

s See for instance—G.O. No. 1406, Public (General), dated 8th June 1948. 

G.O. No. 1629, Public (General), dated 25th June 1948. 

G.O. No. 2043, Public (General), dated 25th August 1948. 

G.O. No. 2125, Public (General), dated 31st August 1948. 

G.O. No. 274S, Public (General), dated 8th November 1948. 

G.O. No. 2791, Fublic (General), dated 11th November 1948. 

G.O. No. 3024. Public (General), dated 4tli December 1948. 

G.O. No. 2136, Public (General), dated 6tb July 1949. 

G.O. No. 123, Public (General), dated 9th January 1950. 

G.O. No. 120, Public (General), dated 9th January 1950. 

G.O. No. 2900, Public (General), doted 29th June 1950. 

* G.O, No. 1201, Public (General) (Confidential), dated 24th May 1946. 

5 Report on the Administration of the Police in the Madrae Pretidenoy for 
1940— See the Madurai Bistriet Magistrate’* report. 




CHAPTER V. 

THE PEOPLE. 

The population of the Madurai district is 2,891,817. It is 
distributed in tiie eight taluks of the district as follows : i'enya- 
kulam, Madurai and Dindigul have over five hundred and fifty 
thousand people; Tirumaugalaui lias over three hundred and 
fifty thousand; hlilakkottai and Palni have over two hundred and 
fifty thousand; Melur has over two hundred thousand; and Kodai- 
kanal has just over loity thousand. The density of population in the 
district is on an average 589 per square mile. During the decade 
1941—1951 the population lias shown an increase of 10-9 per cent 
as against 13-2 per cent in the previous decade. This is because tne 
Periyar delta in the Melur taluk, the plantain cultivation in tlie 
Kodaikanal taluk, and the facilities for employment in Madurai 
which, next to Madras, is the largest city in the 8Late, have 
attracted a large number of immigrants, nearly one Hundred and 
sixty-one thousand, from the llanianafliapuram and Tirunelveli 
districts. 1 2 

In regard to the distribution of population on the linguistic 
basis, of the total population of 8,891,817, not less than 2,216,038 
speak Tamil, Tehtgu is spoken by 417,447. Kannada by 150,706, 
Souraslitra by 04,121, Hindustani by 20,425 and Malayalam by 
14,890 persons. The remaining persons speak Hindi, Marathi, 
English, Gujarati, Tiiln, etc. s As to the distribution of popula¬ 
tion on the basis of religion, the Hindus constitute the hulk of the 
population, numbering as they do 2,670,241. The Muslims come 
next with 119,513 persons; the Christians number 101,855, while 
the rest consist of a few Sikhs, Jains, Zoroastnuus, etc.* 

In a book like this it is not possible to describe the philosophi¬ 
cal tenets of the various religions. All that can be done is to give 
a general account of the people who profess these religions and a 
particular account of their castes, where such castes exist, and 
their customs. It may however be stated here that we have no 
up-to-date statistics showing the number of persons belonging to 
the different castes of Hindus, inasmuch as such information was 
not collected during the last two censuses. 

The social and religious customs of the people have remained 
the same through centuries in this as in the other districts, though 
latterly they have been undergoing some important changes in 
matters like untouchability, temple-entry, etc. Several of those 

1 1951 Census Handbook, Madurai district, 1953, page* 5-8. 

Census of India (Madras and Coorg) Part I, page 25. 

2 1951 Census Handbook, Madurai district, 1953, pages JOi-Qi, 

* Id**, page 210. 
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mho live in towns have caught a veneer of European manners and 
eustoms in dress and behaviour; and some of those who live in vil¬ 
lages too have, to some extent, become affected by it. But tn* 
great mass of the people whether living in towns or in villages still 
continue to follow the ancient customs and usages in matters lika 
dress and behaviour. And all people, whether townsmen or vil¬ 
lagers, still continue to adhere to their ancient religious custom* 
and practices, in matters like marriages, funerals, festivals, etc. 
Modern amenities, however, such as the motor cars, buses, 
cinemas, radio and newspapers, are enjoyed by all who can afford 
them and the towns have naturally become the ceutres of these 
amenities. In the towns, people do not always follow their caste 
or hereditary occupations, but take to all sorts of avocations. Here 
are to he found lawyers, doctors, officials, merchants, artisans and 
so on. Here again people wear all kinds of dresses, European as 
well as Indian; the hat, the coat, the trousers and the -linos arc as 
commonly seen as the turban or the cap, the dhoti and the chap- 
pals. This is however not so in the villages. There, the caste 
avocations arc more rigidly followed, and the people wear mostly 
the traditional South Indian dress. 

In conformity with (his traditional dress, the men everywhere 
wear white dhotis; the more respectable among them, the long 
dhotis in the form of pancliakacham or mulakachain, while tii* 
others, the short dhotis. The former put on also shorter cloths or 
towels over their shoulders or wear shirts. The boys wear the 
small under-cloth (komaninn.) and a waist cloth or put on shirts and 
shorts. The girls wear the pavadai. The women usually weajr 
baudloom sarccs or silk sarees of various colours and patterns, six 
to nine yards in length. There are several ways of wearing the 
saree and each of these lias a beauty of its own. Among t-lie IS 011 - 
Brahmin castes the saree is passed round the waist and a knot is tied 
to keep it in place and then a fold (kusavam) is made for ornament's 
sake over one of the hips or in front. The saree is then passed 
tightly round the waist and the end of it is brought up in front of 
the breast, thrown over the left shoulder and tucked into the waisl 
behind. The higher caste women show only a little of the orna¬ 
mental fold, the rest being concealed beneath (lie saree, while the 
lower caste women let it drop round the hip to the length cf about 
a foot. All tbe Brahmin women pass the saree between their legs, 
but some of them, like the Kannada Brahmin women do this by 
passing one corner of the ornamental fold above the lower part of the 
saree, pulling this up to show a part of their legs and leaving the 
portion of the saree passing between the legs visible: all others 
conceal this portion by bringing the saree again round the waist. 
The Smartha Tamil women make tbe ornamental fold on the left 
side, the Vaishnava Tamil women do not wear it at all, and others 
put it in front. The Pallar and Paraiyar women wear the saree 
rather above the knee; the Kallar and the Valaiyar women avoid 
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wearing dark blue saree for fear of offending Karuppan ro whom 
that colour is said to be sacred. The Brahmin widows who shave 
their heads wear white sarees and always bring the end of the saree 
over their heads. Most of the younger women nowadays wear 
clioli, bodice and petticoats. Tattooing was formerly common 
among some castes, but now it is fast disappearing. All Hindu 
women of whatever caste or sect, except widows, wear a tilakam or 
kumkum while the girls prefer tilakams of “ chandu ”, They arc 
also fond of jewellery. The higher castes go in for a variety of 
ornaments like neck chains, pendants, girdles, bangles, ear-rings, 
nose-screws, etc., made of gold and often studded with diamonds, 
rubies or other precious stones. The lower classes go in for similar 
cheaper jewellery of silver or gilded silver and artificial stones. 
It was formerly the, practice among the Non-Brahmin women to 
stretch their ear-lobes, by hanging leaden rings from the ear-liolos 1 , 
but this practice is not now much in vogue. All women love flowers 
and all of them, except widows, adorn their hair with them on 
almost all occasions. The Christian and the Muslim women do not 
put on the tilakam. 

The food of the mass of the people consisted formerly of cholarn, 
ragi and cumbu 2 ; but nowadays rice has become the staple food 
except in villages where paddy is not grown and where the staple 
food continues to be cholarn, ragi and cumbu. All Brahmins and 
some of the higher caste Non-Brahmins such as Vaisyas and Saiva 
Yellalars abstain from meat. Some castes, as will be shown below 
while dealing with the various castes, cat beef and pork. The other 
Non-Brahmins, the Christians and the Muslims generally eat mut¬ 
ton, fish and the ordinary edible birds, and the Muslims eat beef 
in addition. The grown-ups among the Brahmins aud other higher 
castes generally take two meals a day, one at mid-day and the other 
at night, but they supplement these meals by tiffin and coffee or 
tea in the morning and in the afternoon. The meals among the 
well-to-do classes commonly consist of rice, ghee, dliall, rasam, sam- 
bar made of vegetables, appalams, pickles, curds or buttermilk. On 
festive occasions these arc supplemented by sweet and special 
savoury dishes and fruits. Orthodox Brahmin widows do not take 
meals at night, but take ouly light food like cakes of rice and 
blackgram. The lower classes take usually three meals, breakfast 
in the morning of cold rice, a lunch at mid-day of hot or cold rice 
and a d inn er at night of hot rice, meat, soup or curry. Cold rice 
at breakfast is nowadays widely replaced by coffee. 

A variety of indigenous games are played by the young and 
old of all castes and communities. The children play with dolls 
of different kinds and at odd and even. The boys and girls play 
the blind-man’s-buff, the otti (tossing up and catching tamarind 
seeds), ihe kattam (a game played with pieces on a board), the 

1 OatettMr of th» Madura District by W. Francis, 1006, pftj* 8t, 

1 Idem, **• 
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pachaikudirai (a kind of leap frog), and the balchitangalu (catch* 
mg wtnie Holding breath). Mamies, kite-dying and kittipui ara 
peculiar to boys, wbne aoiattain and dancing are peculiar to girls, 
'ilia women piay various games with cowries on a ouard anu tnu 
men play chess and cards, and sometimes take part in cock-Aght- 
ing *. But a game wlucu is peculiar to the district and which waa 
formerly played more oiten tlian today, is the jalhkat or jellicut. 
The word literally means “ tying of ornaments On a div nxed 
and advertised by beat of drum, a number of cattle, to the licrn* 
of which cloths and handkerchiefs have been tied, are loosened on® 
alter tne otner, in quick succession, lioiii a large enclosute amidst 
the furious din of drums and loud shouts from tile crowd ol ipecia- 
tors. The animals run the gauntlet down a lane formed of country 
carts and then gallop off widely in every direction. The game con¬ 
sists in capturing the cloths tied to their horns. This naturally 
demands fleetness of foot and considerable pluck; and those who 
are successful are declared the heroes of the hour. Many, as may 
be expected, receive cuts and bruises. The sport is pecuhar among 
the Kallars *. 

The Hindus observe a variety of festivals. The most important 
of these common to almost all castes and sects are the New rear’s 
Day, the Vinayaka Chathurthi, the baraswathi or Ayudlia Puja, 
the Deepavali and the Sankaranti or Pongal. The New Year's 
Day tor Tamilians falls generally in the middle of April and for 
the Kannadigas and Telugus in the latter part of March. Vu.a- 
vaka Chathurthi falls in September and on that day all Hindu* 
tvorsnip God \ inayaka or Ganesa by installing his image in clay 
in their houses. The Saraswathi Puja falls in October and is 
dedicated to Saraswathi, the goddess of learning. On this day the 
Brahmins offer worship to the books and the other castes to their 
tools and instruments. The Deepavali which commemorates the 
destruction of the demon Narakasura by Sri Krishna falls in Octo¬ 
ber or November. It is observed by having an oil bath in the 
early morning) by putting on new clothes and by firing cracker* 
and other fireworks. The Sankaranti or Pongal is the day on 
which the sun passes from Dakshinayana to Utcarayana, i.e., from 
Sagittarius to Capricorn. It comes in the middle of January. On 
this day pongal or sweetened rice is offered to the Sun and other 
gods. The day following this festival is called the Mattu Pongal, 
or the festival of the cows and oxen. On this day the animat* 
are well washed and decked with flower garlands and their horn* 
are painted. Of the other festivals which are observed by many 
may be mentioned the following : Sri Rama Navami, the birth day 
of Sri Rama which falls in the end of March, is usually celebrated 
by all Yaishnavites. Upakarmam or Avaniavittam which comes in 

1 Ge*e‘’eer of the Ma luia district by W. mencU Vol. T, 1906, page 82 ; St* 
alto Gazetteer of the Tanjore District, ' dump I, 1915. p, gee 64-65. 

Gazetteer of the Madura District by W Fisncis. Vol I. 1 i . page* 83-S4. 
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August or September is observed by all Bralunms; on tbn da\ 
ttiey have to put on a new sacred thread. Sri Jayanv.i, me biitii 
day of Sn Knsuna winch comes in the latter half of August,‘is- 
observed by all Vaishnavites, Kavarathri and Vijaya Dasann 
which come in October and last for ten days and which commemo¬ 
rate the victory of the goddess Durga over the demon Maliishasura 
are observed mostly by the Brahmins. It is celebrated by the dis¬ 
play of dolls and by me puja to Durga. The first or third iDtur- 
day of the Tamil month of Turattasi (September-Oetober) is sacred 
to all Vaishnavites. Lord Venkateswara is worshipped cm this uay. 
Karthika-i which occurs in tile month of Kartbixai (November- 
Decembur) and which is sacred to Siva is celebrated by many Taun- 
lians by decorating the front of the houses by numerous tiny oil 
lamps. Vaikunta Lkadasi which falls in December and widen is 
sacred to all Vaishnavites, is observed by most classes of the people 
also by fasting and prayer. Maha Sivarathri which falls in tht 
beginning of March and which is sacred to all Saivites is likewise 
observed by other-classes as well by fasting and prayer 1 . Besides 
these festivals there are also several oilier temple festivals observed 
by the people, and these will be described in the chapter on the 
Gazetteer. 

The orthodox gods of the Hindus as is well-known are Siva, 
Vishnu and a whole hierarchy of lesser gods who form the Hindu 
pantheon. These gods, ns is equally well-known, are worshipped 
in the shape of images as the visible symbols of an invisible Supreme. 
An account of such of them as are usually worshipped in the bigger 
temples is given in the chapter on the Gazetteer. But here we may 
say something about the unorthodox gods, the minor deities or the 
evil spirits which are commonly worshipped by the people. Among 
these unorthodox gods Karuppan, Aiyanar, Munian, Madurai Virau, 
and Mariamman occupy prominent places. Karuppan is essentially 
the god of the Kallars, especially the Ivallars of the Melur side. In 
those parts his shrine is usually the Kallar’s chavadi. He is ,-aid to 
have been “ brought from the north ” and is worshipped with the 
face turned in that direction. He was formerly offered animal sacri¬ 
fices but these are nowadays forbidden. His priests are usually 
Kallars or Kusavars. He has many names; if his image is large, 
he is called Peria (big) Karuppan; if small, Chinna Karuppan; if 
bis dwelling is in the open ground belonging to the village, he is 
(mown as Mandai Karuppan. In the Melur taluk his shrines inay 
lie made out by the hundreds of iron chains hung outside it which 
have been presented to him in performance of vows. He is said 
to be fond of bedecking himself with chains and these are usually 
suspended from a kind of horizontal bar made of two stone uprights 
supporting a slab of stone placed horizontally on the top of them. 
He is also said to be fond of clubs and swords and a curious collec¬ 
tion of these'is found at his shrine at the main door of Alagarkovil. 

1 Tan j ore District Manual, pages 220-228. 
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Bella too are welcome to him and in the Tirumangalam taluk thes« 
are often hung to the tieeo rounu Ins abode. Un me ha,m side iua 
siiiine is uiieu turnisned with swings lor his delectation and with 
terracotta eiepnanta, horses and other animals lor his Lightly pere¬ 
grinations round tile villages. Jil&ewliere these clay images ale a 
sign of a teuiple to Aiyunar. Aiyanar's temple is either a rude 
sprine or a spot marked oy a indent or an innge. it is heinous to 
remove even a twig of these groves. Besiues him are usually 
images ol Ins two wives, Paranai and i'udkau, and outside Ins shnue 
stand a number of huge figures of Virans and demons and teira- 
cotta animals. He is, like rvaruppan, supposed to keep watch o\er 
tlie villages by riding on these animals at night. His shrine tit 
Madaikulam near Madurai has the biggest size images nf these 
animals. Munian is also called Mumandy, Pandi Muni, Jatarnum, 
etc., and he is said to possess young girls and married women. He 
is worshipped during ear-boring and hair-cutting ceremonies. 
Madurai 'N nan, the next god, is the deification of a historical person. 
It is said that he was the servant of one of the palayakars of Madu¬ 
rai, that lie ran away with his master’s daughter, married liar and 
performed several daring deeds near Madurai. His image is always 
accompanied by that ot his wife Bommanayaki and by the head of 
her father, whom he is said to have killed, under his feet. Hven 
more popular than him is Mariamman, who is worshipped by almost 
all people as the goddess of smallpox and whose temples are scat¬ 
tered in numerous places. Other minor deities are Saltan (who is 
said to reside in trees), Ponnammal (golden lady), Mu Mammal 
(pearl lady), Gangammal (goddess of cholera), Sapta Kanniyar 
(seven virgins) and Draupadi (the wife of the Pandavash There 
are also several devils winch are worshipped by some people and. 
which go by the general name of pisasu or pei. Some of these 
which are said to possess women are exercised by professional exor¬ 
cists who are often the pujaris of the shrines of the local 
goddesses . 

Tree worship and cobra worship are also not uncommon. The 
trees usually worshipped are the aswatha. (arasu), the margosa, tue 
odiyan and the banyan. The first two are generally worshipped ty 
the Brahmins and other higher castes; while the last two are com¬ 
monly worshipped by the lower castes. All Bralnnin women, as is 
well-known, also worship the tulasi plant. As to the cobra, the 
higher castes consider it a sin to kill it believing as they do that the 
man who does so will have no children. The Brahmins and lha 
Vellalars also believe that children can be obtained by worshipping 
the cobra. The "Vellalars and the Ivallars perform the cobra wor¬ 
ship on a Friday, the former usually after the Pougal festival. Til a 
Palliars worship the cobra by pouring milk on an ant-1 till and the 

* [Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol, I. 1°06, paces 85-86. 

Gazetteer of the South Arcot District by W. Francis, Vol I, 1906, page 
96-102. 

Gazetteer of the Tanjore District, Vol, I, 1915, pages 68 69. 
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Valaiyars, the Paraiyars and the Pallars do so by sacrificing a fowl. 
Earth, cattle and water are likewise worshipped. Cattle worship 
is done not only at the time of the Pongal but also sometimes v nen 
the ploughing begins and the treading is done. The earth is n or- 
shipped when the seed is sown and the first ploughing ot the yeai 
is begun. Water is worshipped when the first floods arrive and so 
are the rivers on the eighteenth day of the month of Adi when they 
rise. The latter festival is called the Padinettamperukku 1 . 

Besides worship, vows play a large part in the life of the people. 
Vows are made to various deities. In the Melur taluk, it is said, 
women who are anxious for offspring vow that if they attain their 
wish they will have a coconut broken on their heads by the pujari 
of the temple at Sendurai. We have already seen how the vows 
contribute to enrich Karuppan with chains, etc. In many shrine* 
of local deities cradles are hung with small painted clay babies in 
them in fulfilment of the vows by those who have been blessed with 
children. In larger temple* such as those of Palni, Tirupparan- 
kundram and Alagarkovil, silver images of the parts of the body 
which have been recovered from disease are presented as a result 
of vows. In Alagarkovil, numerous people in fulfilment of their 
vows carry out the first shaving of the heads of children. When 
cattle or sheep are sick, people vow that if they recover they will go 
and perform puja on the top of one or other of the several hills that 
are considered sacred. Gopinathaswami hill in the former Kanni- 
vadi estate is one of these; and others are the hills at Vadipatti m 
the Nilakkottai taluk and Settinayakknnpatti near Dindigul. Fire¬ 
walking is sometimes performed at Draupadi shrines m accordance 
with vows. In Palni, it is said, there is an annual feast held at the 
Mariamman temple at which people carry in their bare hands, in 
performance of vows, eartheD pots with a blazing fire inside them 
without getting any burns *. 

We may now describe the various castes, their customs and 
•erernomes. It has been said that, although Madurai City and 
places like Tirupparankundram, Palni and Alagarkovil are the seat* 
of famous Brahmanical temples, Brahmanism as such has exerted 
only a very small influence on the other castes. The reason for 
this is said to be the custom obtaining among several castes of 
employing their own priests, instead of the Brahmin priests in 
performing their ceremonies 3 . There is some truth in these 
«tatements in the sense that the Madurai district is not so Brah- 
manized as the Tanjore district. But there is little doubt that 
Brahmanism here as elsewhere in most of the districts has exerted 
a not inconsiderable influence on Dravidian customs, espec ; allv 
among the higher castes like the Vellalars, the Pillayars, etc. This 

1 Gazetteer of the Tanjore District, Vol. I, 1915, pages 70-71. 

■a Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906. pages 86-87. 
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will ha made evident from the short accounts ©f the etifcee that 
•re given below : 

The Brahmins, though they constitute a very small percentage 
of the population, occupy a conspicuous position in society. They 
are the repositories of Vedic knowledge, priests, purohits, astro¬ 
logers, etc. They are also the persons who have made much 
headway in modern education and taken to all sorts of professions, 
medicine, law, Government service and so on, with an enviable 
facility and success. They are primarily divided into two well- 
known religious sects : the Saivites and the Vaishnavites. The 
Saivites are either the Saivites proper or the Smarthas. The 
Saivites proper believe that there is only one God Siva who i» 
self-existent and that he is not liable to lose his personality. The 
Smarthas, on the other hand, recognise the Trimurtis—Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva, as equal manifestations of the supreme spirit 
*nd believe that the soul of man (jiva) is only a portion of the 
infinite spirit (atman) and that it is capable of being absorbed 
into the atman. Among the Vaishnavites there are two principal 
sects in the south—those who are the followers of Sri Ramanuja 
and call themselves Sri Vaishnavites, and those who are the fol¬ 
lowers of Sri Madhvacharva and call themselves Madhvas. All 
Brahmins, whether Vaishnavites or Saivites, have, according to 
the sutras, to go through the following Samskaras (rites) : Garbha- 
danam, Pumsavanam, Simantham, Jatakaranam, Namakaranam, 
Annaprasanam, Choulam, Upanayanam and Vivaham. TheBe 
rites are believed to purify the body and spirit, but not all of them 
•re in practice performed at the present day. The Garbhadana 
or impregnation ceremony should be performed on the fourth day 
of the marriage ceremonies. The Pumsavanam and Simantham 
are performed together during the sixth or eighth month of the first 
pregnancy. The Jatakaranam, Namakaranam (naming ceremony) 
Annaprasanam (food giving ceremony) and Choulam (tonsure 
ceremony) are ordinarily celebrated one after the other on the 
Upanayanam day. The Upanayanam is essentially a ceremony 
of initiation. From the orthodox point of view it should be 
performed before the age of eight, but in practice it is per¬ 
formed much later. The wearing of the sacred thread is a sign 
that the boy lias gone through the ceremony. The Vivaham, er 
the marriage ceremony, resembles even to-dav, that of the Vedic 
times in all essentials. All sections of Brahmins closely follow 
the Grihya Sutras relating to their Sakha. In addition to these 
ceremonies all Brahmins perform funeral ceremonies and the 
annual Sraddha (memorial rites). The Brahmins are all expected 
to perform the Ahanikams (or daily observances) such as the bath, 
the Sandhva prayers, Brahma Yagna, Deva puja, Tarptnt 
(oblations of water), etc. 1 

1 Costes and Tribes of Southern India by Eiifrar Thurston, 190(1, Tol. I, ymgm 
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The Tamil Brahmins are mostly ‘Smarthas and Vaishnavaa, 
Each of these sects is divided and subdivided into a number of 
smaller groups based on sectarian, occupational, territorial, ritua¬ 
listic and other differences. Among the Smartha subdivisions 
may be mentioned the Yadama (the northerners), the Bralia- 
charnam, the Ashtasahasram, the Vattima or the Maddhima, the 
Ivaniyalar, the Cholia, the Viliya, the Kesika, the Prathamasaki 
and the Gurukkal. The Vadamas claim to be superior to the 
other classes; they worship both Siva and Vishnu but follow' the 
Smartha customs in every way. The Brahacharanams are more 
Saivite and more orthodox than the Vadamas. The Ashta 
eahasrams art; considered to be inferior to the Vadamas and the 
Brahacharanams; they are, however, like the Brahacharanams 
more Saivite than the Vadamas. The Vattiinas are said to be 
noted for their economical habits and for their sense of corporate, 
unity. The Kaniyalars are mostly temple servants and wear 
Vaishnava marks. The Clioliyas are mostly temple priests and 
temple servants. The Viliyars are supposed to be descended from 
an ancestor who offered his eye to Lord Siva for want of flowers. 
The Kesikas or Hiranyakesikas, as they are sometimes called, 
closely resemble the Vadamas blit are an exclusive endogamom. 
unit and are highly orthodox. The Prathamasakis follow the 
White Yajur Veda; they are also sometimes called Katyayanas 
and are considered inferior by the other sects. So also are con¬ 
sidered inferior the Gnrukkals who are, temple priests. AH these 
sects are further subdivided into smaller sects. In regard to the 
Vaislmavas, or Sri Yaislmavas as they are sometimes called to 
distinguish them from the Madhvas, they are all supposed to be 
converts from Smarthas. There are two distinct groups of Vaish- 
navas, the Vadagalais < northerners) and the Tengalais (southerners) 
who are easily distinguished by the marks on their foreheads. 
The Vadagalais put on a U shaped mark and the Tengalais a Y 
shaped mark. Each one of these groups is divided into the Sri 
Vaislmavas, the Yaikhanasas, the Pancharatras, and the Hebbars. 
The Tengalai groun also consists, in addition, the Mandyas. The 
orthodox Sri Vaislmavas are very exclusive and hold that they 
co-existed as a separate caste of Brahmins with the Smarthas. 
All Vaislmavas are expected to undergo a ceremony of initiation 
into Yaishnavism, after the Upanayanam ceremony. There are 
various points of difference between the Tengalais and Vadagalais 
which sometimes lead t.n bitter quarrels in connexion with tempi# 
worship and temple processions. 1 

There are also the Telu?u Brahmins, the Kannada Brahmins 
tnd the Tulu Brahmins. The first are divided into two sections, 
the Niyogis and the Vaidicks; the second are divided into.twn 

1 Caste* and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston. 1909, VoJ. T 
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other sections, the Smarthas and the Madhyas,. while, the-third 

are divided into six sections, the Sinvallis,.thc Kotas, the ixanda- 
raras, the Hafvixs, the Panchagramis and the Koteswais 1 . It is 
not necessary to say more about these Non-Tamil Brahmins a* 
they are uot many in number in the district. 

The marriage rites in vogue among the Brahmins resemble 
those of the edic times in all essentials; and, as has already 
been stated, each section of the Brahmins closely follow the 
Grihya Sutras relating to the Sakha. A marriage is usually 
arranged only if the horoscopes of the boy and the girl agree, 
if they do not belong to the same gotra, and if the girl is not 
older than the boy. The horoscopes are examined by profes¬ 
sional astrologers. In former days it was usual for the bride¬ 
groom to pay a small sum of money as a bride price but nowadays 
the opposite practice of paying a handsome dowry by the bride's 
father to the bridegroom has become the rule. The marriage 
ceremony is performed in the bride’s house, the bride’s father 
generally bearing all the expenses. Formerly the ceremony 
invariably used to last for four or five days, but nowadays it is 
completed even in a day. 

The ceremony begins with the Nischayatharthara or betrothal 
and is followed by the performance of various vratams consisting 
of oblations to the sacred fire by the. bridegroom. He then dresses 
himself like a married man and proceeds on a, mock pilgrimage 
called Paradesapravesnm or Kasiyatra and is met and brought 
back by the bride’s father. The bride is now brought out. decked 
in her wedding clothes and the pair are brought, face to face and 
made to exchange garlands. Formerly they psed to he taken up 
on the shoulders of their maternal uncles for the purpose of 
exchanging garlands The couple then sit, on a swing and married 
women go round them thrice carrying water, light, fruits and 
betel. After this the couple are conducted into the house and 
seated on the marriage dais. The ceremony proper now begins 
with the proclamation of the gotras of the bride and bridegroom 
so as to ensure that thev do not. belong to the same gotra. The 
bridegroom does nuia to Ganapathi if he is a Saivite and to Vishwak- 
sena, if he is a Yaislinavite. He then performs the Ankurarnana 
(the seed sowing ceremony'). Four earthen pans are arranged 
in the form of a square—east, west, north and south and a fifth 
parvis set down in' the centre of the square. Tile pan to the past 
represents Tndra, that to the west Yarnna, that to the south Ysmn 
and that to the north Soma. In each of these pans are placed 
nine kinds of grains soaked in water and the devatas are invoked. 

The next stage is the tviug of the wrist thread. Two cotton 
threads arc laid on a vessel representing Varuna and. after the 
recitation of A r edic verses, the hridegroom takes one of the thread? 
and’, alter dipping it" in turmeric paste, holds it with his left 



pages 366-388. 
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thumb, smears some of -the -paste on it with his right thumb and 
forefinger, and ties it on the left wrist of the bride. The purohit 
ties the other thread on the right wrist of the bridegroom who, 
facing the assembly proclaims, “ I am going to take the bride ”. 
He then invokes the gods Indra, Surya and Bhaga to bless the 
marriage. The father of the bride and the bridegroom now wash 
each other’s feet with milk and water, after which the bride sit* 
on her father’s lap and her mother stands at her side. The father 
then places the bride’s hand in that of her bridegroom and both 
the father and mother pour water over the united hands of the 
couple, the father reciting the sloka “ I am giving you a virgin 
decorated with jewels to enable me to obtain religious merit 
This is called the dhara (pouring water) ceremony. It forms 
the binding portion of the marriage ceremony among Telugu 
Brahmins and some Non-Brahmin castes. The couple then sit in 
front of the sacred fire and the bride’s father after pouring ghee 
as an oblation and reciting some mantras pours some water over 
the hands of the bridegroom and offers him a mixture of honey, 
plantain fruit and ghee and, afterwards, a coconut and plantains. 
The bride next sits on a heap or bundle of paddy and the bride¬ 
groom invokes the gods to bless her. A yoke is now brought and 
one end of it is placed on the head of the bride and some mantras 
pronounced. The bridegroom then gives a new and costly silk 
cloth (Kurai) to the bride who puts it on and sits on her father’s 
lap. This is followed by the bridegroom tying the tali on the 
bride’s neck when all the Brahmins bless the couple by throwing 
rice over their heads. The couple now perform a homam. The 
bridegroom takes hold of the bride’s right wrist and pressing the 
fingers passes his hand over the united fingers three times. This 
is called Panigrahanam. The next item i« Sapthapathi or the 
taking of the seven steps which is generally considered the most 
binding part of the ceremony. In this the bridegroom lifts the left 
foot of the bride seven times repeating certain mantras. A homam 
is then made. The bride then treads on a stone thrice and some 
fried paddy is put into the sacred fire each time. The darblia girdle 
ie now removed from the bride’s waist when everybody disperses. 

Towards evening the bride and the bridegroom sit before the 
sacred fire while the Brahmins recite the vedic mantras. A male 
child who has not lost his brothers or sisters is now made to sit 
on the lap of the bride and given a plantain fruit and the bride¬ 
groom invokes prosperity and progeny to bless the house. The 
couple are then shown Druva (the Pole Star) and Arundathi (a 
small star Ursa major) and these are worshipped. The Stalinaka 
ceremony is afterwards performed. In this the bride should 
cook some rice and the bridegroom should offer it as an oblat’on 
to the sacred fire. Tn practice, howevpr, some food is brought and 
placed in the fire. The purohit now decorates a ficus st'ek with 
darbha crass and gives it to the bridegroom. It is placed in 
the roof or somewhere inside the house near the seed pans. 
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On the second and third days homarns are performed ra the 

Korning and evening and the Kalangu ceremony is gone through. 
In this ceremony the couple sit before trays containing betel 
leaves, arecanuts, fruits, flowers and turmeric paste, and the 
women sing songs. Taking a little of the turmeric paste mixed 
with chunam the bride makes marks by drawung lines over the 
feet (nalangu idal) of the bridegroom. Arathi is then offered 
followed by the distribution of tambulam (pansupari). On the 
fourth day the Brahmm priests make the couple sit beside them 
and, after the recitation of vedic verses, bless them. The shoulders 
of the couple are then smeared with turmeric paste made red 
wiih chunam and a mark is made with the same paste on their 
foreheads. This is called Pachai Kalyanam. It is peculiar to 
Tamil Brahmins, both the Smarthas and the Vaishnavas. The 
bride and the bridegroom are then made to exchange garlands. 
Towards the evening a procession called Amman Kolam is got 
up at the expense of the maternal uncle of the bride. The bride 
is dressed up as a boy and another girl is dressed up as the bride. 
They are taken in procession through the streets and, on their 
return, the pseudo-bridegroom is made to speak to the real bridegroom 
in somewhat insolent terms and some mock play is indulged in. 
The real bridegroom is sometimes treated as a thief. Among Sri 
Vaishnavas, after the Pachai ceremony the bridal couple are made 
to roll a coconut to and fro across the dais amidst the chanting* 
of the songs of Andal by the assembled Brahmins. Tambulam 
(of which a little together with some money is set apart for Andal) 
is then distributed to all, The family priest now calls out the 
names and gotras of those who have become related to the couple; 
and, as each person’s name is called out, be or she is supposed 
to make a present of clothes, money, etc., to the couple. Among 
Telugu and Kannada Brahmins, instead of the Pachai Kalyanam, 
another ceremony called Nagavalli is performed. In this cere¬ 
mony thirty-two lights and two vessels representing Siva and 
Parvathi are arranged in the form of a square. Unbleached thread 
soaked in turmeric paste is passed round the square and tied to 
the pandal. The couple sit in front of the square and after doing 
puia cut the thread and take their seats within the square. The 
bridegroom then ties a tali of black beads on the bride’s neck 
symbolically in the presence of all the gods which are here repre¬ 
sented by a number of small pots round the fire. Close to the 
pots are designed the figures of two elephants, one in rice grains 
and another in salt. After going round the pots the couple 
bargain as to the prices of the animals. This is followed by a 
burlesque on domestic life and the introduction of the bride to 
her new relations by marriage and the making of the present of 
tarabulam and turmeric. 

A mock marriage is oeeasionaHv celebrated among the B*-ab- 
mins when a person marries a third wife. As the third marriage 
i* considered inauspicious, as the bride thereby is believed to 
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become a widow, the man is first made to marry the Arka (Erukku' 
plant and then the bride, so that his real marriage becomes the 
fourth. In orthodox fashion it is celebrated on a Sunday or a 
Monday when the constellation Hastham is visible. The bride¬ 
groom accompanied by the priest and another Brahmin repairs 
to the place where the arka plant is growing. The plant is 
decorated with cloth and a piece of string and invoked by the 
bridegroom to avert the evils of the third marriage. The bride¬ 
groom then asks the plant to marry him and become his third 
wife. After this all the ceremonies such as the homam, tali-tying, 
etc., are performed by the Brahmins as at a regular marriage. 
The plant is then cut down and the marriage is declared to be 
over 1 . 

Among the well-to-do Brahmins when a husband attains the 
age of sixty he and his wife celebrate his birthday by dressing 
themselves up as bride and bridegroom and going through the 
ceremony of marriage again. This is called the Shashtyabda- 
poorthi. This custom is observed also by the well-to-do Sowrashtras 
and Chettiars. 

As to the funeral ceremonies among the Brahmins, when a 
person is about to die, he is removed from his bed and laid on 
a floor. If ha dies on DanisUtapanchami (inauspicious) day, he 
is taken out of the house and placed in the courtyard or the pial. 
Some prayers are then uttered and sometimes a cow is presented 
to the Brahmin priest (godhanam) so as to render the passage 
of life, through the various parts of the body, as easy as possible. 
As soon as lie is dead, his body is washed, religious marks are 
made on the forehead and parched paddy and betel are scattered 
over and around it by the son. The sacred fire is then lighted, 
rice is cooked in a new earthen pot and a new cloth is thrown 
over the corpse. A simple bier of bamboos and straw is then 
prepared and four bearers are selected. To each of the bearers 
darbha grass is given in token of his olTice to carry the corpse to 
the burning ground. The eldest son who is the funeral celebrant 
and his brothers, if any, are shaved and the last respects are paid 
bv the widow and the female relations by going round the corpse 
three times. The funeral procession consisting of men alone 
then starts preceded by the eldest son carrying a mud pot con¬ 
taining fire. On the way to the burning ground the corpse is 
sometimes placed on the ground and some mantras are recited 
and cooked rice offereed to propitiate evil spirits. At the burning 
ground certain mantras are again recited and rites performed, 
after which the body is placed on the funeral pyre and the pyre 
set fire to by ,the eldest son. He then carries a pot filled, with 
water, having a hole at' the bottom through which, water trickles 
out on his shoulders, three times round the corpse and at the end 

* Oastflaand Tribns of Southern India bv Edgar Thurston, Vo], J, 1809, paM 
WniSM. 
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of fho third round throws it down, and-breaks it. Sometimes, in 
4bevcase of respected elders, the son and alt relations present, .scattur 
darbha grass repeating certain vedic verses. The. son then pours 
a little water on a stone and sprinkles himself with it and the rest 
follow him. Alter this they pass through a bundle of darbha grass 
held aloft by the priest and gaze for a moment at the sun. Every¬ 
body then goes to a tank and bathes. All these rites are performed 
and the corpse is cremated in the course of a few hours. No food 
is cooked in the house on the day of death. 

On returning home, the son performs the rites of Nagna Srad- 
dham and Pashana Bthapanam; the former by presenting clothes, 
lamp and money to a Brahmin and offering balls of cooked rice to 
the spirit and the latter by setting up two stones, one in the house 
and the other on the bank of a tank. For ten days libations of 
water mixed with gingelly seeds and balls of cooked rice are 
offered to the stones. On the day after cremation, the relations 
assemble at the cremation ground fcr performing the ceremony 
called Sanchayanam which consists in extinguishing the burning 
embers and removing the fragments of bones from the ashes. 
These bones are taken away in a mud vessel and later thrown 
into a sacred river or buried in the ground. On the tenth day 
a large quantity of food is cooked and heaped on plantain leave? 
when all the female relations go round it wailing. The food is 
thrown into a tank and the tali of the widow is then removed. 
In former days her head used to hi* clean shaved on that day; 
but nowadays most of the widows do not undergo this operation. 
All the agnates should be present on the tenth day to perform 
tarpanam or oblations of water. After a bath a homam is per¬ 
formed. On the eleventh day a Brahmin is fed after going through 
Sraddha rites. On the twelfth day an important Sraddha like 
ceremony is performed; and, at the close of this ceremony, six 
balls of cooked rice are offered to their ancestors. The balls are 
arranged in two rows with some space between them and some 
cooked rice is placed between them. This is divided with darbha 
grass into three portions and each portion is arranged close to 
the balls of rice. A cow is now sometimes presented to a Brahmin 
to render the crossing of the river Vaitarani easy for the departed 
soul. On the thirteenth day a feast is held and domestic worship 
is carried out at the close of which verses composed in praise of 
the deceased called Charama Rlokas are read. In the course of 
the vear following the death, twelve monthly and four quarterly 
sraddhas are performed bv (lie son. Annual sraddhas are per¬ 
formed thereafter; but, if the son performs the sraddha at Gava. 
it is not obligatory upon him to perforin the annual sraddha 
The annual sradlhas consi°t of bomam, offering of eonked rice to 
the pitris and the feeding of one or two or three Brahmins 1 . 

1 Onstea and Tribes of Southern India bv Edgar Thurston, Vol. T. 1909. page# 
tee-305." 
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We new ceme to the Non-Brahmme who form tb# bulb qf 
the population of the district. We may first say poippthing if 
general about their customs and then describe separately the 
peculiar customs followed by each caste. Usually, among the 
Non-Brahmins, a boy should not marry the daughter of his 
maternal aunt or his paternal uncle, but he has a right to marry 
the daughter of his sister, his maternal uncle or his paternal aunt. 
Ordinarily an eldest son should not marry an eldest daughter, nor 
should a boy marry a girl older than himself. The bride s motner 
is paid a bride’s price (parisappanam or mulaippal kuli or the 
price of suckling) by the bridegroom. Usually the dead are burnt 
by the higher castes and buried by the lower castes. And, usually 
the Karumantaram ceremony takes place on the sixteenth day. 
With these few general remarks we may plunge straightaway into 
the descriptions of the various castes. 

The Vellalars, the famous cultivating classes of the Tamil 
country, form an important community in the Madurai district. 
The word Vellalar is derived from Vellanmai (vellam or water 
plus anmai or management), meaning cultivation or tillage. 
Essentially a peace-loving and industrious people, they have taken 
to the cultivation of rice, betel and tobacco with excellent results. 
Among them are to be found also merchants, shop-keepers, Gov¬ 
ernment servants, etc.; hut they do not generally take up any 
degrading avocation. They are considered to occupy the first 
place in the social scale among the Non-Brahmins. They call 
themselves Pillays, Chettiars and Mudaliars. There are among 
them four main divisions named after the tract of country iD 
which the ancestors of each originally resided; the Tondamandalam 
or the dwellers of the Pallava country (Chingleput and North 
Arcot districts), the Solia (or Sozia) or men of the Chola country 
(Tanjore and Tiruchirappalli districts), the Pandya or the inhabi¬ 
tants of the Pandyan Kingdom (Madurai and Tirunelveli districts) 
and the Konga or the residents of the Kongu country (Coimbatore 
and Salem districts). Those found most in the Madurai district, 
the Pandya Vellalars, are subdivided into the Karkattars or the 
Karaikattus who, notwithstanding the legends about their origin, 
ire probably a territorial subdivision named after a place called 
Karaikaduf the Nangudis and the Panjais, the origin of whom 
ie not clear; the Arumburs and tlie Sirukudis, so called from the 
Tillages of those names; the Agamudaiyans who are probably 
recruits from the caste of that name; the Nirpusis, meaning the 
wearers of sacred ashes; and the Kottai Vellalars or fort Vellalars. 
The Tondamandalam Vellalars are subdivided into the Tuluvas 
who came from the Tulu country, the Poonamallee (or Pundamalli) 
Vellalars who came from Poonamallee- and the Kondaikattis who 
tie their htir with a knot. The Solia Vellalars are subdivided into 
the Vellalar Chettiars (merchants), the Kodikkals (growers ef 
betel vine), and the Kunakkilinattar or inhabitants of Ksnaklpli- 
padu. The Konga* arc subdivided into the Bendalais (red-headed 
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men), the Padaitalais (leaders of armies), the Yellikkai (the 
silver hands), the Pavalamkatti (wearers of coral), the Malaiyadi 
(loot of the hills), the 'l'ollakadu (ears with big holes), etc. In 
addition to these divisions and subdivisions of tne Vellalar caste 
proper, there are nowadays many groups which, though they belong 
to quite distinct castes, pretend to be Vellalars. 

The Vellalars, whatever division or subdivision they belong to, 
observe in common some essential customs. Their marriage cere¬ 
monies are usually performed in the puranic fashion with the 
Branmius officiating as priests (except among the Konga Vellalars). 
They all burn their dead, observe fifteen days pollution and per¬ 
form the Karuinantaram ceremony to remove the pollution on the 
sixteenth day. Each division of them contains both the Vaishne- 
vites and the Saivites, and contrary to the rule among the Brah¬ 
mins, the differences of sects among the Vellalars are not of them¬ 
selves any bar to inter-marriage. Each division has pandarame 
or priests recruited from among its members who officiate at 
funerals and minor ceremonies and some of these wear the sacred 
thread while the other Vellalars wear it only at funerals. All the 
Vellalars perform Sraddhas and observe the ceremony of invoking 
their ancestors on the Mahalaya days. All of them abstain from 
alcohol and refuse to eat in the houses of any but the Brahmins. 
All of them may dine together; but no member of the four mam 
divisions and the various subdivisions may marry into another. 
The Karaikat Vellalars are said to have some peculiar customs. 
It is said that they associate freely with the Kunnavans and can 
eat food dressed by them; but if a Kunnavan is invited to the 
house of a Ivaraikat Vellalar, he must not touch the cooking 
utensils or enter the kitchen. It is also Baid that they observe b 
ceremony called Vilakkidu Kalyanam or the auspicious ceremony 
of lighting the light. It is performed by girls in their seventh 
or ninth year or later but before marriage and it consists in wor¬ 
shipping Ganesa and the Sun at the house of the girl’s parents. 
At this ceremony her maternal uncle gives her a necklace of gold 
beads and coral and a new cloth, while the other relatives make 
other presents. The girls wear this necklace called Kodachimani 
(hooked jewel) even after marriage. 

Some Vellalars observe the Brahmanical custom with regard 
to second and third marriages. A man marrying a second wife, 
after the death of his first, lias to marry a plantain tree and cut 
it down before tying the tali and, in the case of a third marriage, 
he has to tie a tali first to the erukku plant. The idea is that 
the second and the third wives do not prosper and the tree and 
the plant are therefore made to take their places. Some Vellalar 
women observe a ceremony called Sevvai (Tuesday) Pillayar or as it 
is sometimes called Awai Nombu, because the famous poetess Avvai 
observed it. This ceremony takes place twice in the vesr, ohob 
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«u a Tuesday in the month of Thai (Februaty-March.*, and agaih. 
on a. Tuesday in the month of Adi (August-beptemoer.'. it, is iieid 
at midnight and no males, even babies in arms, are allowed to 
Witness it. A nuinuer 01 women join togetner and proviue tue 
rice- required; and at the house wuere tne ceremony is to ue 
performed, it is pounded into flour and mixed with leaves, of. 
Pongamia glabra and margosa. The mixture is then made into 
cakes, some flat and some conical to represent i’lllayar and tne 
rites are performed with these cakes and tlow'ers, fruits, betel, 
turmeric, combs, kumkum, etc*. 

Among the mercantile classes the Aiattukottai Chettiars stand 
foremost in Madurai. The word Natfukottai is said to be a cor¬ 
ruption of Nattarasankottai, the name of a small village near 
Sivaganga; but this is doubtful, it being derived, it would appear, 
from iSiattukottai or country iort. The iviattukottai Chettiars are 
mostly engaged in commerce, trade and money-lending. Their 
commercial concerns are to be found in Burma, Straits Settle¬ 
ments, Ceylon, Mauritius, South Alrica, etc. In business method* 
and organization they are said to be unequalled by any. The 
simple but strict training they give to their boys, the long appren¬ 
ticeship which even the sons of the richest among them have to 
undergo, xnahe them very efficient in their profession and very 
methodical in whatever they undertake to do. In riches they are 
proverbial; but a small part of their earnings always go for chanty 
and works of public utility. Several of the temples, including 
the Meenakshi temple, owe, for instance, their renovations and 
repairs of gopurams, etc., to the Nattukottai Chettiars. 

They generally dwell in big houses and so long as the father 
is alive all the members of the family usually live together. Their 
habits are invariably simple and economical and their good faith 
and honesty are above reproach. They claim that they belong 
to a good caste and assert that they emigrated thousands of years 
ago from Kaveripatt.inam, as a result of an intolerable persecu¬ 
tion. But other Chettiars deny this claim and attribute an inferior 
origin to them. However, they are permitted to enter the interior 
of the Hindu temples and approach near to the innermost door¬ 
way of the central shrine. They are divided into nine main divi¬ 
sions (kovils or temples) called Illayaththukndi Kovil, Mathur 
Kovil, Vairavan Kovil, Iraniyur Ivovil, Pillaiyarpatti Kovil, 
Nemam Kovil, Iluppaikudi Kovil, Seenaikudi Kovil and Velangudi 
Kovil. They resort to caste panchayats which exercise even the 
power of excommunication. 

They perform a peculiar ceremony called Sippidi before 
marriage. On the Karthika day when the constellation Krithik&l 

1 Castos and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Vol, VII, 1909, 
pages 381-389. 

Madura District Manual bv J.H. Kelson, Part II, 1888. pages 27-34. 

Gazetteer of the Tanjore Distriot, Vol. I, 1915, pages 81-82.j 
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U in tne ascendant, the youth is taken on horseback to a Pillayar 
temple Vviieie lie worships and -whirls a bag ol uunnng charcoal 
tied to a long string round his head. He then burns in front of 
the temple a boom wmc'n lias been set up ana marks Los iurenead’ 
with its ashes. Oil his return pome and at-the entrances ol Aattu- 
kottai bouses which be passed, nee lamps are waved betore mm. 
Similarly every girl has to go through a ceremony called ‘ Tlnru- 
vadhirai ’, before marriage. On the day ol ihe Arudradarsanatn 
festival, she is bathed and decorated and made to wear a necklace 
of gold beads instead of the necklace of glass beads which she had 
hitherto worn, hire then proceeds with a silver cup to the houses 
where other girls are performing tile ceremony and receives 
vegetables which when cooked are distributed. Ifosaia with holes 
made in them by married women are also then distributed. 

hlvery Nattukottai L'hettiar is said to have the iuvoiable right 
to claim the band of bis paternal aunt’s daughter. The marriage 
ceremony commences with tlie giving of gold for the bride’s ucck. 
On thu first day of the marriage a least is given to the bride¬ 
groom’s family and female ancestors are worshipped. On the 
second day the dowry is received and the presents are made. On 
the third day garlands are received from the temples to which the 
bride and the bridegroom belong. The bride’s party then go to 
the house of the bridegroom and present liim with a silk handker¬ 
chief and cloth and some money, betel, etc. This ceremony is 
called ‘ mappillai ariyappotlml or going to examine the son-in- 
law. The next ceremony is the ‘ nalkuriththal ’, or the fixing ol 
the day. The bridegroom's party proceed to the bouse of the 
bride and present her with two coconuts wrapped in a blanket, 
betel, turmeric, etc. The bride bathed and decorated stands then 
by tlie side of her grandmother, and a Brahmin purohit taking 
up a few leafy margosa twigs, touches the girl’s shoulders, head 
and knees with them and throws them away. Her glass bead neck¬ 
lace is then removed. At the uppu-eduththal (salt carrying) 
ceremony, which next takes place, the bridegroom’s party carry 
a basket containing salt, a bundle containing nine kinds of grain 
and a palmyra scroll for writing tlie marriage contract on it, to 
the bride’s house. The sacred lire is then lighted and a homam 
performed by the Brahmin purohit. An old man who has bad a 
number of children and who belongs to a temple other than that 
of the bride, and the bridegroom’s sister, then tie the tali string 
studded with jewels round her neck. Immediately after this the 
marriage contract is written. The bridegroom then goes ori horse¬ 
back to a Pillayar temple, offers worship there, and afterwards 
proceeds in procession to the bride’s house, accompanied by his 
sister carrying milk in a vessel, and a person bearing a bundle of 
seed rice. At every Cliettiar’s house the procession halts and 
coloured lights are waved before the bridegroom. At the entrance 
to the bride’s house, he is met by the bride whose sister-in-law 
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pushes the couple against each other. This ceremony is called 
‘ niappillaiku idahukattal ’ or showing the bride to the bride¬ 
groom by pushing her. The couple are then conducted to a dan 
within the house and wristlets made of cotton cloth are tied on 
them by the purohit.- They exchange coconuts and garlands and, 
amidst the blowing of the conch shell by women, the bride’s 
mother touches the couple with turmeric, ashes, sandal, etc. On 
the fourth day, money called ‘ Vethshilai surul rupai ’ (betel 
roll money) is given to the newly married couple by Chettiars and 
the maternal uncles. A silver vessel containing betel and two 
rupees is thus given to the bridegroom by his father-in-law. The 
bridegroom usually carries on his shoulders a long purse of silk 
or red cloth, called Valluvaippai, into which he puts the betel 
and other things which are given to him. On the lust day of the 
marriage ceremonies, toe-rings and wristlets are removed and 
the bridal pair eat together. 

A few of their other peculiar ceremonies may now tie noticed. 
In connexion with pregnancy two ceremonies are performed called 
respectively marunthidal (medicine giving) and tliirthamkudiththal 
(drinking holy water). In the fifth month, on an auspicious day, 
the sister-in-law of the pregnant woman, amidst the blowing of 
conch shells by women, extracts the juice from the leaves of five 
plants and gives it to the woman to drink. In the seventh month 
the woman is given consecrated water (thirtham) from the temple. 
AH the first born children go through a ceremony called pudhumai 
tnewness). On an auspicious day, when a child is two years old. 
the maternal uncle of the child ties on its neck strings of coral 
and glass beads to which ornaments of pearls and precious stone* 
are added. The child is then placed on an oval wooden tray which 
is held by the mother and her sister-in-law. They go round threa 
times with the tray, and the child’s aunt, taking it up thereafter, 
names it round to be blessed by those who have assembled. 
Presents are tlieu given to the child by friends and relations. On 
the second and third day the coral and bead ornaments are removed 
and on the fourth day, the child, if a male, is shaved. Whenever 
a death occurs among the Natlukottai Chettiars the news is con¬ 
veyed to the community by messengers and those who come to 
condole with the bereaved family are received with out-stretched 
hands. The head of the corpse is shaved and the corpse 's washed 
and decorated. Then it is laid under a pandal erecwvJ when the 

daughters and sisters of the deceased husk paddy. On the way 

to the burning ground the son carries the fire. On the day follow¬ 
ing the funeral the bigger fragments of the bones are collected 
by a barber and givpti to the son who places them in an earthen 
pot. A pandaram then offers fruit, food, etc,, to the deceased. 
On the eighth day a feast at which meat is partaken of for the 
first time since the death, is given to the relations ol the deceased 
and thereafter their pollution is at an end. They may not How¬ 
ever enter any temple for thirty days. On the sixteenth day after 
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death the final death ceremonies (karumantaram) are performed 
and presents are distributed to the Brahmins. 

They have three mathams in which they are initiated into 
their religion, at Patharakkudi (or Padanakkudi) and Kila for 
males and Tulavur for females. They are idaivites but they also, 
especially their women, worship such minor deities as Aiyanar, 
Muneswara and Karuppan. Their men formerly used to have lubes 
of their ears artificially dilated; they frequently have a gold chain 
round the loins and wear finger rings set with diamonds ‘. 

The Maravars who are said to be one of the first of the Dra- 
pidian tribes that penetrated to the south of the peninsula are not 
much affected by Bralunanjeal influence. They were formerly 
a very warlike caste, but today most of them are engaged eitner 
in cultivation or some other peaceful avocation. The Bajas of 
Bam an a tl i apu ram and Sivaganga belong to tins caste. It is said 
that in consequence of the Maravars assisting llama in his war 
against Havana, Kama gratefully exclaimed in good Tamil 
“ Maravan ” or “I wilL never forget ” and that they have ever 
since been called Maravaus or Maravars. Tlie name Maravar 
however may be connected with the word ‘ mararn ’ which means 
killing, ferocity, bravery and the like as pointing clearly to their 
warlike profession. Some even say that Maravan is derived from 
marani, sin; a Maravar being one who commits sin by killing 
living creatures without pity. 

Though they are now mostly cultivators there are among them 
criminal classes who from a long time have given not a little 
trouble to the police. Among their crimes cattle lifting formerly 
loomed large. As village watchmen also they formerly used to 
levy exactions on the people and at the same tune to collude with 
criminals and commit robberies. 

There are said to be seven major subdivisions among the Mara¬ 
vars, namely, Sembunattu, Kondayankottai, Appanurnattu, 
Agaitha, Orunattu, Upukatti and Karichikattu; and among these 
subdivisions Sembunattu is said to occupy the principal place. In 
one form of the marriage ceremonies among them, the bride¬ 
groom’s party proceeds on an auspicious day to the home of tlis 
bride taking with them five coconuts, five bunches of plantains, 
five pieces of turmeric, betel and flowers and the tali strung on 
a thread dyed with turmeric. At an auspicious hour the bride is 
seated on a plank facing east when the bridegroom's sister amidst 
the blowing of conch shells removes the string of black beads 
from her neck and ties the tali thereon. The bride is then taken 
to the house of the bridegroom where the ceremony of warding 
of? the evil eye is performed. This done, milk 1 is poured over the 
couple and a feast is held. In another form of marriage ceremony, 

1 Caste# and Tribe# of Southern India by Edgar Thruston, Vol. V, 1909, page* 
249-271. 
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the father of the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house accom¬ 
panied by his relatives with various articles such as betel, rice, 
coconuts, turmeric, sandal paste and dowers and hands tliem over 
to the bride’s father. On the wedding day winch comes off four 
days afterwards, pongal is offered to the house-god and the bride¬ 
groom is taken in a palanquin to the house of the bride and pre¬ 
sented with betel by her father or brother. The maternal uncle 
of the bride then blindfolds her with his hand, lifts her up and 
carries her to the bridegroom. Tour women now stand round tne 
couple and pass round a dish containing a broken coconut and a 
cake three times. The bride and the bridegroom then spit into 
the dish amidst the blowing of conches. The maternal uncle next 
joins their hands together and the bridegroom’s sister ties the tali, 
consisting of a ring attached to a black silk thread, to the bride’s 
neck. Blessings are then poured on the couple. After the 
marriage the tali is replaced by golden beads strung on a string. 
In yet another form of marriage ceremony, the Brahmin priest 
hands over the tali to the bridegroom’s sister, who in turn hands 
it over to the bridegroom, who ties a knot in it. The sister then 
ties two more knots in it and puts it round the bride’s neck. 
After this, while the pair are still seated, the priest ties together 
the little fingers of the right hands of the pair which are inter¬ 
locked, with a silken thread. The pair then rise, walk twice 
round the marriage seat and enter the house where they sit and 
the bridegroom receives presents from the bride’s father. Their 
lingers are then untied. Nor is this all. If any impediment arises 
to prevent the completion of the marriage ceremonies, the tali is 
only sent and the bride is brought to the house of the bridegroom 
and all the ceremonies are performed at a subsequent date. Some¬ 
times celebrations by means of proxy for the bridegroom are per¬ 
mitted. In such cases a stick sent by the bridegroom is set up 
in the marriage booth in his place and the tali is tied by some 
representative of the bridegroom. Widow marriage is allowed 
and practised except in the Sembunattu subdivision, 

Both burial and cremation are in vogue among the Maravars. 
The Sembunattu Maravars regard the Agamudaiyars as their 
servants. It is the Agamudaiyar who brings the water for wash¬ 
ing the corpse; it is also the Agamudaiyar, and not the son of 
the deceased, who carries the fire pot to the burial ground. The 
corpse is carried thither on a bier or a palanquin. The grave is 
dug by an Andi and salt, powdered bricks and sacred ashes are put 
in it and then the corpse is placed in it in a sitting posture. The 
Kondaiyamkottai Maravars burn their dead and on their way to 
the burning ground the bearers of the corpse walk over cloths 
spread on the ground. On the second or third day lingams are 
made out of the ashes or the mud from the grave (if the corpse is 
buried), and to these as well as to the soul of the deceased and to 
|he crows, offerings are made. On the sixteenth day, nine kinds 
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jf seed grain are placed over the grave or tlie spot where the corpse 
was burnt and a puja is performed by a Pandaram 10 five kalasas 
(brass vessels). Then the sou ot the deceased, who olhciated as 
chief mourner, goes to a i'lilayar slinne carrying on his head a 
pot containing a lighted lamp in the midst of hour. As he cornea 
near the image, a screen is stretched in front of it but, as he steps 
A few steps backwards, the screen is removed and he is permitted 
to worship. He then retires walking backwards. Flour is then 
distributed and presents of new cloths are made to the sons and 
daughters of the deceased. Among the Kondaiyamkottai Maravars 
the corpse is carried in a recumbent position to the cremation 
ground with sandals tied to its feet. A little rice is placed in the 
mouth of the corpse and a little vessel containing some coins given 
by the relatives is kept beside its chest. The chief mourner walks 
thrice round the corpse carrying an earthen vessel filled with 
water in which two or three holes are pierced. He allows some 
water to fall on the corpse, breaks the pot near its head which 
lies to the south and immediately goes away and gets himself 
shaved. The barber then lighls the pyre. On his return home, 
the chief mourner prostrates himself before a lighted lamp and 
partakes of little food that day. The next day he goes to the 
place of cremation, picks up some calcined bones and places them 
in a basket so that some day lie may throw them into the sacred 
waters. On the eleventh or twelfth day, some grain is sown in 
two new broken pots in the midst of weeping. On the sixteenth 
day the plants, which are sprouted, are removed and put into 
water, again amidst weeping. The relatives then bathe and feast 
after which, the chief mourner is presented with a new cloth and 
some money by his father-in-law. On the seventeenth day the 
purification ceremony is performed at which a Brahmin priest 
presides and the chief mourner takes the oil bath J . 

The Agamudaiyars, another cultivating class, form a caste 
similar to the Maravars and the Kallars. The word Agamudaiyar 
means a householder or a landholder. The more important sub¬ 
divisions among them are said to be the Aivali, the Nattu, the 
Kottaipattu, the Malainadu, the Nattumangalam, the Uajabhoja, 
the Rajakulam, the Rajavasal, the Kallar, the Maravar, the 
Tuluvar and the Servaikarar. Unlike the Maravars and the Kallars 
they have no exogamous septs or kilais. 

Their marriage ceremonies are generally very simple. The 
sister of the bridegroom goes to the house of the bride on an 
auspicious day accompanied by a few women carrying cloth, 
jewels, flowers, etc. The bride is then dressed up in the cloth 
and seated on a plank close to the wall, facing east. Betel, areca- 
nut-s and flowers are presented to her by the bridegroom’s sister 

i Caste* and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Vol. V, 1909, page* 
28-48. 

Madura District Manual by J. H. Nelson, Part II, 1868, pages 38-42, 
M.D.G, 8A 
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who also places round her neck the turmeric dyed string or garland 
amidst the din of conches. On the same day the bride is con¬ 
ducted to the home of the bridegroom and a feast is held. The 
more prosperous Againudaiyars, however, celebrate their 
marriages according to the Puranie fashion -with, of course, some 
variations. 

The dead are either buried or cremated and, as the Agamudai- 
yars are tiaivites, pandaraina assist at their funeral ceremonies. 
On the second or third day after death, the son and the others 
go to the spot where the corpse was buried or burnt, otfer food 
to the deceased and leave a pot of water behind. Those who 
are particular about performing the death ceremonies on an 
elaborate scale offer cooked food to the deceased until the fifteenth 
day and carry out the death ceremonies on the sixteenth day 
Presents are then distributed to the Brahmins, and after the death 
pollution has been removed by sprinkling holy water, a feast if 
given to the relatives 4 . 

The Kallars are found chiefly in this district and in the Kama- 
nathapuram, Tanjore and Tirucliirappalli districts. The name 
Kalian or Kallar literally means a thief and there is ample evidence 
to show that until recently they constituted professional robber* 
and thieves. Until recently they had a regular system of black¬ 
mail called Kudikaval under which each village paid certain fees 
to be exempt from theft; and the non-payment of these fees 
invariably resulted in a series of cattle thefts and accidental fires- 
They had also another system of black mail called tuppukuli, or 
payment for clues, under which those who paid half the price of 
the cattle stolen were restored their cattle by Kallar intermediaries. 
To-day these practices as well as the criminal proclivities of the 
Kallars are fast dying out, what with strict police vigilance ami 
the adoption of the Kallar reclamation schemes. This subject will 
be dealt with in detail in the chapter on Law and Order. But 
here it must be noted that a large number of Kallars are engaged 
in cultivation and other peaceful avocations. Notwithstanding 
all this however the caste is still imbued with a love of daring 
and adventure. 

In their manners and customs they have been, in Madurai, very 
little influenced by Brahmanism. They are here divided into ten 
main endogamous subdivisions which are territorial in origin. 
These are named the Melnadu, the Sivakudinadu, the Velurnadu. 
the Kandramanikkam or Kunnankottainadu, the Kandadevi, the 
Puramalainadu, the Tennilainadu, and the Palayanadu. TheFa 
lections are further subdivided into exogamous sections called 
yaguppus. The Melnadu Kallars have three sections called tern* 

’Castes and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Vol. I, 1809 page* 
0T6 Madra District Manual by H.J, Kelson part II 1868, pages 42-45. 
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or streets, namely, Yadakkuteru (north street), Kilakkuteru (east 
street) and Terkuteru (south street). The Sirukudi kallars have 
vaguppus named after the gods specially worshipped by each such 
as Andi, Mandai, Aiyanar and Viramagali. Among the V'elurnadu 
Kallars the names of the sections are Vengaipuli (cruel-handed 
tiger), Yekkalipuli (cruel-legged tiger), Samipuli (holy tiger), 
Sempuli (red tiger), Sammattimakkal (hammermen), Tiruman 
(holy deer) and Sayunipadaitangi (supporter of the vanquished 
army). Marriage is governed solely by the vaguppus to which the 
parties belong and is not affected by differences of sect or 
occupation. 

Among the Kallars, in general, a man can claim his paternal 
aunt’s daughter as wife and, if she is married to anyone else, it 
is said, he is entitled to get the same amount of dowry which the 
aunt received at her own marriage. When the wedding takes 
place, the sister of the bridegroom usually goes to the house of the 
parents of the bride and presents them with twenty-one coins and 
& cloth and, at the same time, ties a horse hair thread or a cotton 
thread (tali), attached to which is a triangular ornament, round 
the bride’s neck. She then brings her and her relations to the 
house of the bridegroom and gives them a feast. After this, the 
ceremony of an exchange between the bride and the bridegroom of 
vallari thadis or boomerangs formerly used to be performed; but 
nowadays this ceremony is rarely performed. A feast is then given 
in the bride’s house and the bride is presented by her parents with 
a marakkal of rice and a hen. She then goes with her husband to 
bis house. Some variations in the marriage ceremony are observed 
among some Kallars. The consent of the maternal uncle of the 
girl is first obtained. Then, for the betrothal ceremony the father 
and the maternal uncle of the bridegroom proceed to the girl’s 
house where a feast is held and the date fixed for the wedding is 
written on two rolls of palm leaf dyed with turmeric or red paper. 
These rolls are exchanged between the maternal uncles. On the 
wedding day the sister of the bridegroom goes to the bride’s house 
accompanied by women carrying flowers, coconuts, betel leaves, 
turmeric, leafy twigs, of Sesbania grandiflora, paddy, milk, and 
ghee. A basket containing a female cloth and a tali string wrapyied 
up in a red cloth is given to a sister of the bridegroom or to a 
woman belonging to his sept. On the way to the bride’s house 
two of the women blow conch shells and, on their arrival, the 
bride’s people question the bridegroom’s party as to his sept. The 
bridegroom’s party has then to say that he belongs to India knlam, 
Thalavnla nadu and Ahalya got.ra. The bridegroom’s sister then 
passes the tali round to be touched by all present and ties it round 
the bride’s neck amidst the blowing of conch shells. The bride is 
next conducted to the house of the bridegroom whence they return 
to her house the following day. The newly married couple now sit 
on a plank and coloured rice halls or coloured water are waved before 
them, while the women yell out “ Killa, ilia, ilia; Killa, ilia, ilia '* 
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This ceremony goes by the name of Kulavi idal, and is also some¬ 
times performed by Kallar women during the tali tying. 

During the first twelve months after marriage it is customary 
for the wife's parents to invite the pair to stay with them a day 
or two on the occasion of any feast. A divorce is easily, it is said, 
obtained on either side among the Kallars. A husband dissatisfied 
with his wife can send her away if be is willing to give her half his . 
property and a wife can leave her husband upon forfeiture of some 
money. It is said that as a token of divorce a Kallar gives bis u ife 
a piece of straw in the presence of his caste people; and that in 
Tamil the expression “ to give a straw ” means to divorce and 
" to take a straw ” means to accept divorce. A widow may marry 
any man she fancies. 

By some Kallars, on the occasion of the first menstrual period, 
pollution is observed for seven or nine days. On the sixteenth day 
the maternal uncle of the girl brings a sheep or goat and rice. 
She is then bathed, decorated, and made to sit on a plank while a 
vessel of water, coloured rice and a measure filled with paddy with 
a style bearing a betel leaf stuck on it are waved before her. Her 
head, knees and shoulders are next touched with cakes and these 
cakes are afterwards thrown away. A woman now conducts the 
girl round the plank and pours water from a vessel on a betel leaf 
held in her hand so that it falls on the ground at the four cardinal 
points of the compass which the girl salutes. On the seventh 
month of pregnancy a ceremony is generally celebrated for which 
the husband’s sister prepares pongal. The pregnant woman sits 
on a plank and rice is waved before her; after which she stands up 
and bends down while her sister-in-law pours milk from a betel 
or pipal leaf on her back. A feast is then held. Among the Velur- 
nadu Kallars patterns are said to be drawn on the back of the 
pregnant woman with rice flour and milk is said to be poured 
over them. The husband’s sister then decorates the grindstone in 
the same way and expresses a hope that she may have a male child 
as strong as a stone. When a child is horn, the entire family 
observes pollution for thirty days. Among the Nattu Kallars, the 
children are said to be named at anv time after they are a month 
old. But among the Puramalai Kallars a first born female child 
is named on the seventh day, after the ear-boring ceremony n» 
performed. The Puramalai Kallars also practise the rite of 
circumcision. The dead are usually buried among the Kallars and 
it is said that at funerals, cheroots are smoked by all present. The 
Puramalai Kallars usually burn the dead ; and it is said that when 
a woman dies with child, the child is taken out and placed along- 
«ide her on the pyre. When a death occurs in a family some Kallar* 
put a pot filled with dung or water, a broomstick and a fire-brand 
at some place where three roads meet, or in front of the house, in 
opder to prevent the ghost from returning, 
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The Kallars are normally Saivites and put on sacred ashes, the 
usual mark of a Saivite, on festive occasions. But there are also 
among them Yaishnavites. The essence of their religious belief 
is however said to be devil worship. They worship Karuppan, Andi, 
Mandai, etc., but their chief deity is Alagiriswami, the god of the 
great Ala gaar kovil. They enjoy special privileges during the 
festivals conducted in honour of this god. They have their own 
priests; they observe omens; they consult their household gods over 
important matters; and they, in some places, attach much import¬ 
ance to Friday in Adi (July-August), the Cattle Pongal Day in Tai 
(January-February) and Ivarthigai day in the month of Karthigai 
(November-December). They are very fond of bull baiting and it 
is said that tlieir maidens used to select as their husbands men 
who bad proved their bravery by rescuing the cloth tied to the horns 
of the bulls let loose in panic amidst the din of drums and music. 
Some among the Kallars have hereditary village headmen called 
Ambalakkarans, while others have a hereditary headman called 
Tirumala Pinnai Tevan, who decide caste matters. Some Kallars 
have also caste panchayats 1 

The Idaiyars or the Yadavas are the great shepherd caste of 
the Tamils. This case has many subdivisions of which the Kal- 
katti and Pasi Idaiyars are so called from their custom of wearing 
sixteen glass beads on either side of the tali; the Sembau Idaiyars 
take their name from Sambu or Siva: the Kallar Idaiyars take their 
name from the Kallars; the Podumattu Idaiyars claim to have 
come to Madurai from Tirunelveli; and the Pancharamkatti 
Idaiyars derive their name from the custom prevalent among their 
women of wearing a neck ornament called Pancha-haram or 
Pancharam. Among the Pancharamkatti Idaiyars widow marriage 
is practised and this is because it is said Sri Krishna used to place a 
similar ornament round the necks of the Idaivar widows of whom 
he was enamoured, in order to transform them from widows into 
married women. The Idaiyars take a higher social position than 
they would otherwise do owing to the tradition that Krishna was 
brought up by their caste and to the fact that they are the only 
purveyors of milk, ghee, etc., and so are indispensable to the com¬ 
munity. All the Brahmins, except the most orthodox, drink butter¬ 
milk and eat butter brought by them. In some places they enjoy 
the privilege of breaking the butter-pot on Sri Krishna’s birthday; 
and, for doing this, they are given a new cloth and paid some 
money. They eat in the houses of Vellalars, Pallis and Nattarnars. 
They either burn or bury their dead. They assume titles like Kone 
or Ivonar, Pillai, Pongadan and Karaiyalan. They consider 

1 Castes find Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Vol. TIT, 1909, pages 
5J-91. 

Madura District Manual by J. H. Nelson, Part IT, page* 44—58. 

Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, pages 8«-9«. 

Report on Criminal Tribes, 1924, pages 78—82, 100-109, 131—132, 
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Saturday as a holy day and, being Vaishnavites, they brand them¬ 
selves like the Vaishnava Brahmins and observe Sri Jay anti as 
their important festival. 

Among some Idaiyars, as among the Kallars, a man has the 
right to marry liis paternal aunt’s daughter. But, if the woman's 
age is much greater, she is usually married to his cousin or some¬ 
one else on the side of his family. A Brahmin priest officiates at 
their weddings and the sacred fire is used, but the bridegroom’s 
sister ties the tali. Caste affairs are settled by a headman called 
the Nattanmaikarar. This headman has the management of the 
caste fund which is generally utilized in the celebration of festivals 
of the larger temples of the district. Some Idaiyars again observe 
an uncommon rule of inheritance according to which a woman who 
has no male issue at the time of her husband’s death has to return 
his property to his brother, father or maternal uncle. 8he is how¬ 
ever allotted a maintenance the amount of which is settled by the 
caste panchayat. According to another odd form of inheritance 
observed by others among them, a man’s property descends to his 
sons-in-law who live with him and not to his sons. The sons merely 
get maintenance until they are married. 

The Idaiyars observe some peculiar customs in performing their 
marriages and funerals. It is said that when a bride enters the 
room decorated for the marriage ceremony, her followers pay to 
the sister of the bridegroom, the money called the “Bride’s room 
gold and that when the bridegroom goes to the house of his 
mother-in-law, his young companions arrest him on the vvay and 
do not release him until he pays a piece of gold. On the third 
day of the marriage ceremony when the sprinkling of saffron water 
or the guests is over, the whole party repair to the village tank. 
Here the friend of the husband brings a hoe and a basket and the 
husband fills three baskets with earth from the bottom of the tank 
while the wife takes them away and throws out the earth. The 
couple then say “ we have dug a ditch for charity ”, At their 
funerals, it is said, a Maravar who styles himself “ the father of 
the grandfather,” comes amidst the assembly and addresses it in 
the following enimatical words : “ the slave who intrudes himself 
of his own accord spreads his foot over the way and will thrust a 
spear into the breast of the strong 1.” 

The Kaikolans or the Kaikolars are a caste of Tamil weavers. 
The words Kaikolan is said to be the Tamil equivalent of the Sans¬ 
krit Virabahu, a mythical hero from whom the caste is supposed to 
have sprung. It is also said to be derived from Kai (band) and 
Kol (shuttle). The Kaikolars are also called Sengundar (red 
dagger). They consider the different parts of the loom to represent 

* Castes and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Vol. II, 1909 page*. 
852-366. ’ ’. , 

Census of India, 1901, Vol. XV, Part I. 1902, page 153. 
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various devatas or rishis. There are among them several subdivi¬ 
sions. In religion, most of them are Saiyites and some of them 
have taken to wearing the lingam; but there are also Vaislmavites 
among them. Their hereditary headman of the caste is called 
Peri-dandakarar or Pattakarar and is, as a rule, assisted by two 
subordinates entitled Sengili or Gramani and Ural. It is said that 
every Kaikolar family was formerly expected to set apart one girl 
to be dedicated as Deva-Dasi to a temple. The Kaikolars a?'e said 
to belong to the Left Hand faction but Dasis, save those engaged 
to the Beri Chettiars and the Kammalars, are said to belong to the 
Right Hand faction. 

Some of the Kaikolars observe a peculiar method of selecting a 
bride, called ‘ siru tali kattu ’ (tying the small tali). A man who 
wishes to marry his maternal uncle’s or paternal aunt’s daughter, 
has to tie a tali, or simply a bit of cloth torn from her clothing 
round her neck and report the fact to his parents or the headman. 
If the girl eludes him, he cannot claim her, but should he succeed, 
she belongs to him. In some places the consent of tire maternal 
uncle to a marriage is signified by his carrying the biide in his 
arms to the marriage ptmdal. The milk post is used in the wedding 
ceremony; and after the tali has been tied, the bridegroom has to 
lift the bride’s leg and place it on a grinding-stone. Widows are 
allowed to remarry if they have no issue, but not otherwise. On 
the final day of the death ceremonies among them, a small hut is 
erected and inside it stones brought by the barber are set up and 
offerings are made to them ’. 

There is a lot of controversy over the origin and status of the 
Palliars or the Vanniyars. The name Palliar is said to denote 
their Pallava origin and the name Vanniyar is said to denote 
Vannikula Kshatriyas which means Kshatriyas of the fire or Agni- 
kula race. Some of them also claim descent from the Solar or 
Lunar race. They regard themselves as superior to all other Nori- 
Brahmin communities and some of them wear even tire sacred 
thread. They are also known by several names such as Nayakaf, 
Varm'a, Padaiyacbi, Nayanar, Odayar and Gounder. Some of 
them claim to belong to the Chola race and call themselves Chem- 
biars. These names however do not denote subdivisions or sects 
and all the Palliars freely interdine and intermarry. They are said 
to be strict in matters of caste and social customs. Their occupa¬ 
tion is generally agriculture and trade. 

They have among them several subdivisions such as Rudra 
Yanniar, Krishna Yanniar, Sambu Vanniar, Brahma Vrnniar, 
Indra Vanniar, the Agamudaiyars, the Agni, the Arasu, the Naga- 
vandam (cobra head or ornament of that shape), the Nattumar, the 
Pandamuttu, the Perumal and the Kallaveli. It is stated that the 

1 Castes and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, VoI. Ill, pages 
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wives of the Palliars' side with the Left Hand Section, while the 
husbands help in fighting the battles of the Right Hand Section. 
They are either Saivites or Vaishnavites; but they also worship 
demons like Mutyalamma, Mariamma, Aiyanar, Muneswara and 
Ankalamma. During the festivals the goddesses are frequently 
represented by a pile of seven pots, called Karagam, decorated with 
garlands. They have their caste beggars called Nokkars who 
receive presents at marriages, funerals, etc. 

Among some of the Palliars, at the betrothal ceremony, the 
future bridegroom goes to the house of his prospective father-in-law 
where the headman of the future bride is present. The bride¬ 
groom’s headman or his father then hands over betel, flowers, the 
bride’s price (pariyam), the milk money (mulapal kuli) and a 
coconut to the father or headman of the bride saying “ the money 
ia yours, the girl is mine.” The bride’s father or the headman 
while receiving them says, “ The money is mine, the girl is yours ”. 
This performance is repeated thrice and afterwards thambulam is 
distributed first to the maternal uncle and then to others. The 
marriage ceremony follows close on the betrothal; but if, in the 
interval, the girl’s prospective husband dies, she may marry some 
one else. A girl normally, however, may not marry without the 
consent of her maternal uncle and, if he disapproves of a match, he 
has the right to carry her off even when the marriage ceremony is 
in progress and to marry her to a man of his selection. Among 
some Palliars, the bride, after her betrothal, is asked to touch the 
bow and sword of the bridegroom. 

For the marriage ceremony the bridegroom goes with much pomp, 
sometimes mounted on a horse, to the bride’s house. In ordinary 
cases the ceremony is performed in a day but in some cases it is 
spread over three days and performed with the puranic form of 
ritual. On the day preceding the wedding day, the bride is brought 
in procession to the house of the bridegroom and the marriage pots 
are purchased. On the morning of the wedding, the pots, the milk 
post and the light are placed on the marriage dais. The bride and 
bridegroom then go separately through the nalangu ceremony. 
They sit on a plank while five women smear them with oil and after¬ 
wards with green gram paste. Coloured water is then waved before 
them to avert the evil eve. They then go to bathe and, when they 
are bathing, five small cakes are placed on their head, knees, 
shoulders, etc. When the bridegroom is about to leave the hath 
room, cooked rice-is waved before him and thrown away. The 
couple then go three times round the dais and offer pongal to the 
rillage gods, house gods and the ancestors. The tying of the tali is 
next performed before the milk post or the handle of a plough 
which has been set up. in the midst of a grindstone, a large pot and 
two .lamps called kuda-vilakku (pot light) and alankara-vilakfeu 
(ornamental light). The Brahmin purohit ties the threads 
(kankanam) round the wrists of the bride and the bridegroom. The 
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tali is now passed round to be blessed by the assembled persons and 
handed to the bridegroom who ties it on the bride’s neck, while 
his sister holds a light called Kamakshi Yilakku by his side. All 
this is done amidst music and the blowing of conches. The couple 
then change their seats and the ends of their clothes are tied 
together and rice is thrown on them. They next go round the dais 
and the milk post and at the end of the second turn, the bride¬ 
groom lifts the bride’s left foot and places it on the grindstone. At 
the end of the third turn, the brother-in-law places the bride¬ 
groom's foot on the grindstone and puts on a toe ring for which he 
is paid some money and betel. The couple are then shown the 
pole star and Arundhati and milk and fruit are given to them. In 
the evening, after their wrist threads are removed, they proceed to 
a tank for a mock ploughing ceremony and afterwards worship the 
Pillayar. They remain in the bride’s house for about a week and 
then go to the bridegroom’s house. Before they enter the house 
coloured water and coconut are waved in front of them and, as the 
bride puts her foot within her new house, she is made to touch pots 
containing rice and salt with her right hand. It may be said here 
that widow re-marriage is permitted among the Palliars and that 
in such cases the tali is tied by a married woman, the bridegroont 
standing by the side, usually inside the house. 

The dead are sometimes burnt and sometimes buried by the 
Palliars. As soon as a person dies his son goes round the corpse 
three times, carrying an iron measure (marakkal) in which a lamp 
rests on paddy. The corpse is then washed, while the widow bathes 
in such a way as to make the water fall upon it. The dead man 
and the widow then exchange betel three times, after which, the 
corpse is carried to the burning or burial ground on a bamboo 
stretcher. On the way thither, it is set down near a stone represent¬ 
ing Harischandra, the guardian of the burial and cremation 
grounds, and food is offered to the stone. By some Palliars a two- 
anna piece is placed on the forehead and a pot of rice is placed on 
the breast of the corpse; and these are taken away by the officiating 
barber and the Paraiyar respectively 1 . 

The Kammalars, or the Visvabrahmins as they are now called, 
are made op of five occupational sections, namely, the Tattar (gold¬ 
smith!, the Kannar (brass-smith), the Tachchar (carpenter), the 
Kal-Tachchar (stone mason) and the Kollar or Karumar (black¬ 
smith). The name panchala which is sometimes used by the 
artisan classes has reference to these five-fold occupations. The 
five sections intermarry hut, it is said, the goldsmiths have, esneci- 
ally in towns, ceased to intermarry wnth the blacksmiths. There 
are also three endogamous tribal groups among them, the Pandya, 
the Sozia (the Chola) and the Kongar. The Pandya Kammalars, 
who live principally in this district and in the Tirunelveli district, 

1 Castes and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Volume I 7 !, pagse 
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are subdivided into a number of groups. Thus, the Pandya Tattars 
are divided into the Kanakattar, the Vambanattar, the Pannaikku* 
akkarayar (those on the other side of the Pennaiyar river), Mun- 
nuru Vittukarar (those of the three hundred families) and so forth. 
They are also further subdivided into exogamous septs like the 
Perugumani, the Musiri, the Oryanadu, the Tirucliendurai, and the 
Kalagunadu. 

The Kamrnalars have adopted Brahmanical gotras and the five 
sections among them have five gotras called the Visvagu, the 
Jungha, the Ahima, the Janardhana, and the Ubhendra (the 
Upendra). Each of these gotras, it is said, has twenty-five sub¬ 
ordinate gotras. In their marriages they closely imitate the 
Brahmanical ceremonial and their marriage ceremonies last for 
three or five days. But contrary to the Brahmanical custom the 
bride’s money is paid among them and their widows are allowed 
the use of ordinary jewellery and betel and not required to make 
the usual fast. 

Their dead are as a rule buried in a sitting posture but cremation 
is nowadays more and more coming into vogue among them. 
Death pollution among them, as among the other Non-Brahmin 
castes, is observed for sixteen da} T s. It is usual for a pandaram to 
officiate at their death ceremonies. On the first day the corpse is 
anointed with oil and given a bath. On the third day five lingams 
are made of mud and of these, four are placed in the four corners at 
the spot where the corpse is buried and the fifth is placed in the 
centre. On the fifth day, food is distributed to the pandarams and 
the eastemen. Some of them observe also sraddlia ceremonies. 

They profess the Saiva faith and hold Pillayar in great reve¬ 
rence, but their special goddess is Kamakshi Amma who is com¬ 
monly spoken of as a Vriththi Daivam. She is worshipped by all 
the subdivisions and female children are frequently named after 
her. On auspicious occasions the first betel and dakshma are set 
apart in her name and sent to the pujari of the local temple dedi¬ 
cated to her. Oaths are taken in her name and caste disputes 
settled before her temple. Besides Kamakshi Amina, they worship 
also various village goddesses (grama devatas) such as Saptha 
Kanniar (seven virgins), Kochade Periyandavan (Vishnu) and 
Periyar Nayanar (a manifestation of Siva). They claim to be 
descended from Visvakarma, the architect of the gods, and on that 
account they consider themselves superior to the Brahmins, and 
call the latter as Gobrahmins and themselves as Visvabrahmins. 
Visvakarma is said to have had five sons named Manu, Maya, Silpa, 
Trashtra and Daivagna; and these are said to be the originators of 
the five castes among the Kamrnalars. Accordingly, some of ihem 
who do smithy work are called Manus; some who do carpentry 
work are named Mayas; some who do stone carving are known as 
Silpis; some who do metal work stvle themselves as Trashtra,s; an<f 
some who do jewellery work call themselves Visvagnas or Daivag- 
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nas. According to another story, however, the Kammalars are the 
descendants of a Brahmin and a Beri L'hettiar woman. They 
belong to the Left Hand as opposed to the Kight Hand faction. 
Sometimes they call themselves Acliari and Patlithar which are 
equivalent to the Brahmin titles Acliarya and Bliatta and claim a 
knowledge of the Vedas. Their pandarams officiate at their mar¬ 
riages, funerals and other ceremonies. They wear the sacred thread 
and most of them claim to be vegetarians. Their women, unlike 
those of the other castes, throw the end of tlieir sari over the right 
shoulder. 

The Kammalars are a highly organized caste. Each of their 
five subdivisions has at its head a Nattamaikkarar or headman and 
a Earyasthar or chief executive officer under him who are elected 
by the members of the subdivision. Over them all is Anjivittu 
IN attamaikkarar (also known as Andivittu Periyatlianakkarar or 
Anjjati Nattamaikkarar! who is elected by lot by the representatives 
chosen from among the five subdivisions b 

The Pallars are mostly agricultural labourers. Their name is 
said to be derived from Pallam, a pit, in which low place they were 
said to be standing when the castes were originally formed. It is 
also said to be derived from low-ground or wet cultivation in which 
they are experts. Some say that they were the descendants of a 
Sudra and a Brahmin; others say that they were created by Deven- 
dra for the purpose of labouring on behalf of the Vellalars. They 
themselves trace their lineage to Indra and in token thereof their 
brides, like the Kallar brides, wear a wreath of flowers. They 
consider themselves superior to the Paraiyars and Chakkiliyars as 
they do not eat beef. 

They have a number of subdivisions such as the Aiya (father), 
the Amma (mother), the Anja (father), the Atta (mother), the 
Devendra (Indra), the Kadaiyar (lowest or last), the Konga, the 
Manganadu, the Sozia and the Tondaman. These subdivisions are 
endogamous. The Aiya and the Amma Pallars are said to have 
exogamous septs or kilais which, like those of the Maravars and the 
Kallars, run in the female line. Children belong to the same kilai 
as that of their mother and maternal uncle and not of their father. 
The headman of the Pallars is called Kudumbar and he is assisted 
by a Kaladi and sometimes by a caste messenger called Variyar 
whose business it is to summon people to attend caste meetings, 
marriages, funerals, etc. An ex-communicated man among the 
Pallars is strictly dealt with and deprived of the services of even the 
barber and the washerman. Restoration to caste is done by a puri¬ 
fication ceremony. 

1 Cagtes and Tribes of Southern India by EdgarjThurston, Vol. Ill, page* 
106* 125. 

Census of India 1901 Vol. XV part I pages 159-160 Gazettes of the Madura 
Distriot by W. Francis Vol. I, 1906, page 99. 
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In one form of marriage among them the bridegroom'a ^ster 
goes to the house of the bride with a tab, a new cloth, betel, flowers 
and fruits and ties the tali round the bride's neck. The bride tnen 
goes round a milk post and afterwards to the house of the bride¬ 
groom. Here the couple sit together on a dais when coloured water 
or coloured rice balls with lighted wicks are waved around them. 
They then go thrice round the dais with linked fingers and the 
ceremony comes to an end. In another more elaborate form of 
ceremonial, on the occasion of the betrothal, the parents and 
maternal uncle of the bridgeroom go to the bride’s bouse with rice, 
fruits, plantains, coconut, sandal paste and turmeric and hand over 
those articles with the bride’s money to the Kudumbar or Kaladi 
of her village. On the wedding day a booth is erected, a milk post 
is set up by the maternal uncles of the bride and bridegroom, a 
marriage dais is made and the couple, after being bathed and tied 
with wrist threads (kankanam), are made to go round four betel 
leaves and arecanuts placed at each corner of the dais three times, 
saluting the betel as they pass. They then sit on the dais while two 
men stretch a cloth over their heads. The Kudumbar or Ivaladi 
pours a little water on the palms and beads of the couple and waves 
the water vessel before them, while the maternal uncles, headmen 
and others garland the couple. The bride is now taken into the 
house and given a new cloth by her maternal uncle, and, as soon 
as she is dressed, she is lifted by him in his arms and carried to the 
dais and seated beside the bridegroom. After this the fingers of 
the couple are linked together beneath a cloth held by the maternal 
uncles. The tali is then placed on the neck of the bride by the 
bridegroom to be tightly tied thereon by his sister. Just before the 
tali is tied, the headman cries out “ May 1 look into the bride’s 
money and presents? ’’ and on being answered ‘‘ yes ”, he says 
thrice, ‘‘ Seven bags of nuts, seven bags of rice, etc., have been 
brought ”, In some places the bridegroom is required to steal 
something from the bride’s house when they return home after the 
marriage. 

The Pallars, it is said, are nominally Saivites but in reality devil 
worshippers who perform pujas to the grama devatas. Formerly 
they used to indulge in animal sacrifices. Their common titles are 
generally Muppar, Kudumbar and Mannadai 1 . 

The Vannars are washermen of the community. The name 
is said to be rather an occupational term than a caste title. The 
Pandya Vannars or Vannar proper, include the Vaduga Va nna rs, 
“ northern washermen ”, or washermen of the Telugu country and 
the Palla, the Pudara and the Tuluka Vannars who wash for the 
Pallars, the Paraiyars and the Muslims respectively. The Pandya 
Vannars have a headman called Periamanushar (big man) who has 

1 Castes and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Vol. V oases 
472-486. > > c • 

Madura Distriot Manual by J. H. Nelson, Part II, 1868, pages 57-0$, 
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the usual powers and privileges. As to their marriage customs, a 
loan can claim the hand of his paternal aunt's daughtei and at the 
weddings the bride's price is paid and the bridegroom’s sister ties 
the tali and the Narubis officiate. Divorce is allowed among them 
on payment of twice the bride’s price and the divorcees may marry 
again. Their caste god is Gurunathar and they have their own 
pujans. They generally burn then - dead and observe the sixleentn 
day ceremony 1 . 

The Kusavars are the Tamil potters. The name kusavar is said 
to be derived from the Sanskrit word ‘ ku ’ signifying earth, the 
material in which they work, and ' avar ’, a personal termination. 
They wear the sacred thread and proless both Saivism and \ aisiina- 
vism. Their ceremonies are somewhat like the ceremonies or the 
Vellalars. Some of them have priests of their own caste, while 
others employ Brahmin priests. They have usually Velan as their 
title. They are divided into three territorial sections, (Jhola, Chera 
and Paudya and they say that they are descended from the three 
sous of Kulan, the son of Brahma. Kulan, they say, prayed to 
Brahma to be allowed, like him, to create and destroy things daily 
and Brahma accordingly made him a potter. 

A Kusavar can claim the hand of his paternal aunt's daughter. 
Among them the bride’s price is paid and the tali is tied by the 
bridegroom’s sister. Their marriage ceremonies last for three days 
and one of their curious ceremonies consists in the bridegroom’s 
sister sowing seeds in a pot. On the last day of the wedding the 
seedlings which have sprouted are taken with music to a river or 
tank and thrown into it. When the bride attains maturity, their 
caste priest conducts a ceremony and consummation follows on the 
next auspicious day. Both divorce and widow marriage are 
normally forbidden among them. Their special deity is Aiya- 
nar *, 

The Ambattans or the Ambattars are the Tamil barbers who 
have been for ages also village medicine men, surgeons and musi¬ 
cians. Their women used to be regarded as the village midwives. 
They have adopted Brahmin ceremonies to a large extent and at their 
marriages, a Brahmin priest officiates. On the first two days of the 
marriage ceremony a homam is made. On the third day the tali is 
placed on a circular silver or brass tray and touched with the fore¬ 
finger of the right hand first by the presiding Brahmin and then by 
other Brahmins, men of superior castes and the castemen headed 
by the Perithanakkarar or the headman. It is then, amidst much 
music, tied to the bride’s neck before the sacred fire. During the 
ceremony no widows are generally permitted to be present. The 
relations of the bride and the bridegroom scatter rice on the floor in 

1 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, page 101 

* Castes and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Vol IV namss 
188-197. ’ F ^ 
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front of the couple, after the Brahmin priest and headman of the 
family. This rice is afterwards given to the Perithanakkarar. 
The Brahmin receives as his fee some money and a pair of silk 
bordered cloths. He receives also the first pan supari, plantains 
and coconuts. During the fourth and fifth day the liomam is com¬ 
pleted and shadangu, or merry making between the bride and 
bridegroom before the assembled people, takes place, in which the 
bride sings songs. On the fifth day the removal of the kankanam, 
or the threads which have been tied round the wrists of the bride 
and bridegroom, is performed. Widow marriage is forbidden. 

The dead among them are cremated, with the exception of 
children who are buried. Their death ceremonies are conducted by 
a Brahmin priest who is remunerated for his services with money 
and a cloth. Gifts of money and cloth are made to other Brahmins 
as well when the days of pollution are over. They also perform 
sraddhas. 

They are either Saivites or Vaishnavites. The Vaishnavites 
among them who have been branded by their Brahmin guru with 
the cliank and chakram, abstain from meat. Intermarriages 
between the two sections are allowed and commonly practised. 
They belong to the Eight Hand faction 

The Parivarams derive their name from “ an army or retinue ” 
and they are probably an off-shoot of the Maravars. The team is, 
however, now applied to the domestic servants of the Tottiya 
Zamindars. The caste, it is said, lay down that all its members 
should do service to its masters. The Parivarams do not generally 
employ the Brahmin priests and in some places the head of the 
Tottiyar caste conducts their ceremonies. Their titles are Tevar, 
Mamyagarar and Servaigarar. The latter title, it may be stated 
here, is also used by the Agamudaiyars, the Kallars and the Mara¬ 
vars. The caste is divided into two endogamous sections; the 
Chinna Uliyam (little services) who are palanquin bearers and the 
Peria Uliyam (big services). The Kombaj Parivarams are a sepa¬ 
rate community and do not intermarry with the others. 

When a girl attains maturity among the Parivarams, she is 
kept for sixteen days in a hut which is guarded at night by her 
relations. This is afterwards burned down and the pots she used 
are broken into tiny bits, since it is believed that, if rain water 
collects in them, the girl would be childless. Some of their wedding 
ceremonies are unusual. On the first day a man takes a big pot of 
water with a smaller empty pot on top of it and marches three times 
round the open space in front of the bride’s house. With him 
march the couple carrying a bamboo to which are tied in a yellow 
coloured cloth nine kinds of grain. After the third round these are 
put down at the north-east corner of the house and the marriage 
pandal is made by bringing three more poles of the same size. The 


•Castes and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Vol. I, pages 32-41, 
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wrists of the couple are now tied together and they are carried to a 
snort distance uy the bridegroom’s brother. They then plunge 
their hands in a bowl of salt. The bridegroom next takes an ordi- 
ary stone rolling' pin, wraps it up in a piece of cloth and gives it to 
his wife saying, ■“ Take the child; I am going to the palace.” She 
takes it replying : “ Yes, give me the child; the milk is ready ”, 
This has to be repeated three times after which the bridegroom’s 
sister ties the tali. Divorce is allowed among them on both sides . 

The Kunnavars are the principal cultivating caste on the Palni 
hills. Their traditions say that tneir ancestors were the Yellalar* 
of the Coimbatore district wiio came from the place called Kanuur. 
Other traditions add that the Virupakshi and Ayyakudi Palayakars 
helped them to settle on their land in the hills whicn up till then 
had been badly cultivated by the Pulaiyars. The Kunnavars thus 
ousted the latter and eventually, it is said, turned them into predial 
serfs. In every Kunnavar village there is the headman called 
Mannadi who has the usual powers. The caste is divided into three 
endogamous vaguppus (sections;, namely, Peria Kunnavar, lvunna- 
var and Chinn a ivunnavar. They will all eat together. Their 
women wear rough metal necklets, brass bangles and anklets, silver 
bangles on their upper arms and rings on their noses; and they 
knot up their saree in front tightly across the breasts. The claim 
of a man to his paternal aunt’s daughter is rigidly maintained 
among them. Divorce is usually obtained by the party by paying 
bride price, but the children all go to the father. They worship the 
usual deities of the plains and generally burn their dead 2 . 

The Pulaiyars were probably the earliest inhabitants of the 
Palni hills and they seem to have had their own way until the 
arrival of the Kunnavars. The caste has a headman called Katta- 
maikarar who is assisted by a Servaikarar and a toti or peon. It is 
grouped into three exogamous subdivisions called Kuttams which 
are known as Kolan Kuppan, Pi hi and Mandiyaman after their 
supposed original ancestors. Their marriages are arranged by tneir 
parents. They pay bride price, tie a tali of white beads round the 
bride’s neck, permit divorce on payment of bride price, and allow 
divorces and widows to re-marry. Their favourite deities are 
Mayandi (whose shrine is generally on a knoll close to the village'), 
Karumalaiyar, and a goddess called Puvadai. Festivals in honour 
of these deities are held in Cliittrai when dancing by a dozen men 
who have sanctioned themselves by abstaining from beef for a whole 
year, is arranged. On the first day of the festival they formerly 
used to sacrifice a sheep to Mayandi, but nowadays animal sacrifices 
are forbidden. On the next day they take a ragi pudding in a pot to 
the shrine of Karumalaiyar and after dancing round the pot, distri¬ 
bute the pudding to the assembled. On the third day they begin 

1 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1908, pages 102-103. 

Castes and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Vol. VT, pages 156-168. 

! Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, pages 103-104. 
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an eight-day fast to Fuvadai at the end of which they da nee once 
more. In fact, the whole caste is said to be extremely fond of 
dancing and in Panguni (March-April) both men and women dance 
a great deal to the sound of the drum. Puiaiyarg eat beef and pork 
and even rats. They are fona of hunting excursions during which 
when an animal is killed they send its skin or some part to then- 
nearest temple so that the deity might give them more good sport 
in future. They are supposed to know the powers of the medicinal 
flowers and herbs. Their aid is invoked in cases of demoniac posses¬ 
sion, as it is believed that the local deities can be propitiated only 
through their intervention 1 . 

The Paliyars are a very backward caste who reside in small 
scattered parties amid the jungles of tlie Upper Palnis and the 
Varushanad Valley. They dwell in grass huts or caves, abstain 
from eating beef and live upon roots, yam and honey. They cook 
the roots, etc., by putting them in a pit, heaping some firewood 
over it and setting light to the firewood. The fire is usually kept 
burning all night so as to keep away the wild beasts. They are very 
shy and avoid other people. They make fire with piartz and steel, 
nsing the floss of the silk cotton as tinder. 

Their marriages are generally arranged by the elders of the 
family. They do not pay bride price, but the bride receives soma 
trifling presents from her relations such as roots, honey, beads, 
etc., at the time she goes to her husband's dwelling. The actual 
ceremony of marriage among them consists in the tying of a tali 
made up of a string of black beads round the bride’s neck and the 
presentation of a cloth to her by the bridegroom. The bride also 
ties a similar string of beads round the neck of the bridegroom. 
After this, a feast is held and the young couple are severely left, 
alone, some say for a few days, others for three or four months and 
some others until the first conception. Marriages are permitted 
between a man and bis maternal uncle’s daughter or sister’s daugh¬ 
ter. All other marriages among relations are prohibited. Widow 
marriages are allowed among them. Their dead are always buried. 
The corpse is not washed or prepared in any way but is placed in 
a grave in a recumbent position on its back. On the eighth day 
after death the spirit of the deceased is worshipped with offerings of 
roots and honey and its protection is invoked. From that time 
onwards the spirit is deemed to be merged in the deity The dead 
are remembered however whenever Palichiammal is worshipped. 
In times of great distress or when a person suddenly dies, an 
invocation of the spirits of the departed takes place and the spirits 
are then said to manifest themselves through a living person present 
who makes revelations. This is called “ the calling of the 
shadows *. 

v.-——• 

1 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol., 1,1906, pages 104-105. 

* Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francir, Vol. I, 1906. pages 105-100. 
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The Valaiyars are a hunting caste who usually live by netting 
gain*, m juujiiea ana by cultivation. 1 ney are said to be experts 
at catenmg iats and jungle iowl and they nave a belief that tne rat 
trine is suit at war wuu them and is engaged in devising various 
means tor harassing them. They are saiu to be less -branniamzed 
in Madurai than in Tanjore. Here they have among them tour 
enaugamous subdivisions, namely, the Vahm, the \ alauu, the 
Karaui and the Kangu. The last of them is again subdivided into 
the -t'asuatci, those whose women use a bead necklet instead of a 
tali, and ivaraikatti, those whose women wear horse-hair necklets. 
Their caste title is Muppar, and caste matters among them are 
3etiled by a headman called Kambliyar (blanket man) who holds his 
court seated on a blanket. The lines imposed by him go m equal 
shares to mm and to the caste people. 

A Valaiyar has the right to claim his maternal uncle’s daughter 
as wife, but whether he marries her or not he has to procure the 
consent of his maternal uncle for bis marriage. At the marriage 
ceremony the bridegroom’s sister takes up the tali and, after show¬ 
ing it to those assembled ties it tightly round the neck of the bride. 
To tie it loosely, to make it touch the collar-bone, is considered to 
be a breach of custom. The tali tying ceremony invariably takes 
place at night. The marriages generally take place from 
January to May and consummation is not effected till the end 
of the month of Adi lest the child should be born in the month ot 
Cbittrai, which is held to be very inauspicious. Widow re¬ 
marriage and divorce are permitted among them, the latter on 
payment of fines. It is sa.d that, when a girl attains maturity 
among them, she is made to live for a fortnight in a temporary but 
which she afterwards burns down. While she is living in the hut, 
the girls of the caste are said to meet outside it and sing a song 
illustrative of the charms of womanhood. The dead among them 
are, as a rule, buried with rites similar to those of the Kallars and 
the Agamudaiyars, the final death ceremonies being performed on 
tfie sixteenth day. A peculiar custom is that when a woman loses 
her husband, she goes three times round the village mandai with a 
pot of water on her shoulder. After each of the first two journeys 
the barber makes a hole in the pot and, at the end of the third, lie 
hurls down the vessel and cries out an adjuration to the departed 
spirit to leave the widow and children in peace. They are all devil 
worshippers and tlieir deities are usually Singa Pidari (Aiyanar), 
Padinettampadi Karuppar, Papparayar, etc. 1 

The Paraivars or as they are commonly called Pariahs, inme 
say, derive their name from parai which means a drum, since 
certain sections of the Paraivars act as drummers at marriages, 
funerals, festivals, etc. Others, however, question this derivation 
renwhiiig (hat it is only some of the Paraivars, and not all, who 

* Ozottwr of i-ho M rtu"» Hv W Frorris. Vol. I. 1 OCR. rirgea 97 _pk, 
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act as drummers. The term Paraiyar is said to be not found in 
ancient Tamil literature; instead, the term used in those days is 
said to be Pulayar or Eyinar. In ancient times they are said to 
have held a higher social status hut today they rank low in society 
and are employed as agricultural labourers, grave diggers, village 
watchmen, scavengers, etc. 

It is usual among them to give the father’s name when dis¬ 
tinguishing one person from another; as, for instance, Tainburan, 
son of Hannan. They also delight in giving nick names such as 
Nondi (lame), Kalian (thief), Kullan (dwarf), etc. There are many 
subdivisions among them. In Madurai the most prominent sub¬ 
divisions are the Amnia, Mottai and Sozliia. They generally live 
in a cheri (gathering place) or, as it is sometimes called, paracheri, 
away from other communities. They belong to the flight Hand 
faction, have priests of their own called Valluvars arid a few impor¬ 
tant individuals known as Panakkarars (money men). The Panak- 
karars form a committee or council to decide ordinary quarrels and 
caste disputes, and exercise the rights of imposing fines, dissolving 
marriages, passing sentences of excommunications, etc. The 
excommunicated Paraiyars are said to go to a mythical place called 
Vinnamangalam. 

Among the Paraiyars it is usual for a man to marry his father’s 
sister’s daughter or his mother’s brother’s daughter. Marriage 
contracts are generally made by parents and marriage presents, 
such as a few clothes, jewels, rice, etc., are exchanged between the 
families of the bride and bridegroom. Their actual marriage 
ceremony is very simple. The essential part of it is the tying of 
the tali, a turmeric-stained string, round the bride’s neck. This 
is done by the bridegroom in the presence of a Vailuvar who blesses 
the pair. A series of feasts are then given to all the relatives of 
both the parties by the parents of the couple. The bride and the 
bridegroom do not live together immediately, even if the girl is old 
enough; the exact date on which their life together should begin 
is decided by the bride’s mother. On this occasion called Soppana 
muhurtham another feast is held amidst much merry-making. The 
dead are as a rule buried, but sometimes they are burnt. As for 
their funeral rites, these are also very simple. The corpse is carried 
en a litter of palm leaf mats and bamboos, wrapped in a new cloth 
and, on the third or fifth day after death, a pal sadangu, or milk 
ceremony, is performed when some milk is poured out by the 
relatives as an offering to the spirit of tlxe deceased. The spirit is 
then supposed to depart to a place of respite till fate decrees that it 
should be reborn. This ceremony is accompained by a family feast. 
On the fifteenth day the Karumantaram ceremony is held. Occa¬ 
sionally, for some months after death, a few flowers are placed on 
the grave and a coconut is broken over it. Sometimes however 
anniversaries are held. 
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The Paraiyars are nominally Saivites or Vaishnavites but i» 
reality devil worshippers. They acknowledge the existence of a 
supreme, omnipresent, spiritual being, the source of all, whom they 
call Kadavul (He who is). But Kadavul possesses no temples, nor 
is he worshipped. The devatas whom they generally worship are 
called Amma (mothers). Sometimes the Amnia are worshipped as 
Virgins (Kanniyamma) or the Seven Virgins. Some stones 
representing the Seven Virgins are placed on a little platform under 
a margosa tree sheltered by a wattle hut or a small brick temple. 
This temple is called Amman Soil. More usually they worship in 
a similar temple one particular mother called Grama Dcvata, such 
as Bllamma, Mungilamma, Padaiyattal or Pidariyamma. The 
goddesses whom they specially revere as titular deities are Gangan. 
mal and Mariyattal. The former is considered the goddess of 
cholera, while the latter is considered the goddess of smallpox. 
Festivals are held in their honour whenever cholera or smallpox 
makes its appearance. Besides these goddesses they worship also 
a number of ghosts and goblins (pei or pisasub 

The Vedars are a Tamil-speaking, labouring and hunting caste, 
the members of which were formerly soldiers. The name means a 
hunter arid they occupy a low position in society. Among them 
widows may marry their late 'husband’s brother or agnates. They 
cither burn or bury their dead. , They claim a descent, like the 
Ambalakarars, from Kannappa Nayanar, one of the sixty-three 
Saiva Saints. Their title is generally Nayakkar 2 . 

Coming to the Non-Tarnil castes, a Telugu caste which is charac¬ 
teristic of the district are the Tottiyars, otherwise known as the. 
Kambattar or Kambalattar Nayakas. Most of them speak now 
Tamil, but their women commonly speak Telugu. Their usual 
occupation is cultivation. They are said to have originally come 
first from the region north of the Tungabhadra to Vijayanagar on 
account of Muslim persecution and subsequently come to Madurai 
along with the Vijayanagar armies, when the Nayaka rule was 
established in the country. Formerly caste matters among them 
were decided by a headman called Mettu Nayakkar and a priest 
called Korlangi Nayakkar. Nowadays they are generally decided by 
a public assembly the leaders of which seat themselves on a blanket 
upon which is placed a pot of water containing margosa leaves as 
ar. emblem of the presence of the deity. Persons sharged with 
offences, it is said, are called before this assembly and asked to prove 
their innocence. 

The caste is divided into three eudogamous sections, Vekfeili, 
Thokala and Yerrakolla, of which the last is held to be inferior to 
the other two. Each one of these has a number of septs. Wheri 

1 Castes and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Vol. VI, pages 77--139. 

* Idtm, V«l. Til, 1909, pages 331-333. 
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a girl attains maturity among the Tottiyars, she is usually kept in a 
ieparate hut for some days, A man has the usual marriage claim 
to his paternal aunt’s daughter. Among the Yerrakollas, cumbu 
must be cooked on the betrothal day, and seven people belonging 
to seven different septs must be fed and presented with betel and 
some money. On the wedding day the bride and the bridegroom 
are seated on a plank on the marriage dais and milk is sprinkled 
over them by the people. A few hours later, the bridegroom takes 
his seat in the pandal whither the bride is brought in the aims of 
her maternal uncle. The Mettu Nayakar or tne headman then 
links together the little fingers of the contracting couple and tell* 
them to exchange rings. This is the binding portion of the cere¬ 
mony and no bottu (tali) is tied round the bride’s neck. At a 
wedding among the Vekkiliyars, two huts are constructed in an 
open space outside the village, in front of which a pandal is erected, 
roofed with leafy twigs of the pongu tree. On the following day 
the bride and the bridegroom are conducted to the huts, the bride 
being sometimes carried m the arms of her maternal uncle. They 
then worship the ancestral heroes who are represented by new 
cloths folded and placed on a tray. The bridegroom’s sister next 
ties the bottu on the bride’s neck inside her hut in front of which 
cumbu is scattered . Betel and some coins are then placed in the 
bride’s lap. On the third day the bridegroom, mounted on a horse, 
goes accompanied by the marriage pots three times round the huts. 
He then enters the bride’s hut and she is carried in the arms of the 
cousins of the bridegroom tlirice. round the huts. The counle row 
sit on nlanks and the cousins, bv order of the Mettu Nayakkar, link 
their little fingers together. After this, the couple enter the bride¬ 
groom’s hut and perform a mock ploughin'? ceremony. Coming 
out from the hut they take up a child and carry it three time* 
round the huts. At a wedding among the Tottivars a fowl is 
killed near the marriage oots and with its blood a mark is TTi «de on 
the foreheads of the bride and bridegroom on their entry into the 
booths. 

At a Tottiyar funeral, fire is carried to the burning ground by 
« Obakkiliyar and the pyre is lighted not by the. sons but bv the 
relations fsammandhis). The Tottivars observe ancestral worship 
and their ancestors are represented bv a number of stones set up 
tomewhere within the village boundaries. Such places ore called 
* malai When a memher of the caste dies, some of the bones, 
it is said, are buried in these places along with a coin and a stone 
is planted on the spot. The stones are arranged in an irregular 
circle, 

Sati was formerlv practised among the Tottiyars and their two 
caste goddesses Jakkamma and Bommavva are deifications of 
women who committed Pati. Everv four vears a festival is held 
in their honour, wbpn a htillock race is also arn?nc e fi an d the owner 
of the winning bullock given a prize and the first betel and nut. 
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Their caste god is Perumal who is worshipped in the form of a 
grinding stone 1 . 

The Kappiliyars, or the Karumpurathals as they are sometimes 
called, are Kannada-speaking farmers whose common agnomen is 
Koundar or Kavandar. Some of them say that they originally came 
from the banks of the Tungabhadra river because they were 
oppressed by the Tottiyars. Others say that they came south first 
to Mysore, then to Kancheepuram, next to Coimbatore and finally 
to Madurai because they were oppressed by the Muslims. They 
are one of the nine Kambalam castes who are so called because at 
their caste council meetings a kambli (blanket) is spread on which 
is placed a brass vessel filled with water and decorated with flowers. 
They are split up into two endogamous subdivisions, namely, 
Dharmakattu, so called because, out of charity, they allow widows 
to remarry one more husband, and the Munukattu, i.e., those who 
permit a woman to have three husbands in succession. They are 
also said to have four subdivisions, called Vokkiliyar (cultivator), 
Muru Balayanoru (three bangle people), Bottu Kattoru (bottu tying 
people), and Vokkulothoru. They have a large number of exoga- 
rnous septs and subdivisions; one of these exogamous septs is 
called Ane (elephant) and some of the sub-septs are named Hatti 
(hamlet). Arane (lizard) and Puli (tiger). The affairs of the caste 
are regulated by a headman called Gauda. 

The common emblem of married life, the tali or the bottu, is 
dispensed with in their marriages. On the first day of the marriage 
ceremonies the bride and the bridegroom are conducted towards 
evening to the houses of their maternal uncles. There the nalangu 
ceremony, or the smearing of the body with turmeric and sandal 
paste, is performed and the uncles place toe-rings on the feet of 
the couple. On the following day the bride’s price is paid and 
betel is distributed to the villagers. On the third day the bride¬ 
groom goes in procession to the house of the bride and their finger? 
are linked together by the maternal uncle or the uncles. This day 
is called the Kai Kudukahodina or hand-locking day. A man’? 
right to marry his paternal aunt’s daughter is rigorously insisted 
upon among the Kappiliyars. At the first menstrual period, a girl 
remains under pollution for thirteen days in a corner of the house 
or in a hut. If a hut is used, it is then burnt down and the pots 
she had used are broken into atoms. 

Their caste deities are said to be Lakkamma and Yirf 
Lakkamma, but they also worship other deities such as Chenraya 
Timmappa, and Singara Perumal. 

Their dead are as a rule cremated, but children and those who 
have died of cholera and pregnant women are buried. In the case 


1 Criastte^r of the Madura Diatriot by W. Francis. Vol. I, 1908, pages 106-108. 
Madura D’striot Manual bv J. H. Nelson. Part. IT, 1868, pages RT-84. 

Cant** »»d Tribe* of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Vol. VTI, pages 1 (8-1*7. 
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of pregnant women, it is said, the child is, before burial, removed 
from the mother’s body. Their funeral ceremonies are earned out 
very much on the lines of those of the Tottiyars. 

The Anuppars are, like the Kappiliyars, a caste of Kannada 
farmers who seem to have migrated to Madurai from Mysore or 
South Kanara. Some of them are Saivites while others are Vaislr- 
navites. The Brahmins are employed as priests by the v 7 aislinavites 
but not by the Saivites. They are mostly found in the Kambam 
Valley. They have six territorial groups called Medus which are 
named after three villages in the Madurai district and three in the 
Tinmelveli district. Over each of these is a headman called Periya- 
danakkarar and the three former are also subject to a guru. These 
three are divided again into eighteen kilais or branches, each of 
which intermarries only with certain of the others. Caste 
panchayats among them are held on a blanket on which is pi need a 
pot of water containing margosa leaves to symbolize the sacred 
nature of the meeting. The rigid of a man to his paternal aunt’s 
daughter is rigorously maintained among them as among the 
Kappiliyars and the Tottiyars. No tali is tied at the weddings and 
the binding part of the wedding ceremony is the linking, on seven 
separate occasions, of the little fingers of the couple. Like the 
Kappiliyars, the Anuppars have many caste and family deities, a 
number of whom are women who committed Bati s . 

The Patnulkarars, or Sourashtras as they are now called, are a 
foreign caste of enterprising weavers who originally came from the 
Sourashtra country. They claim to be Brahmins and support their 
claim on a sasana issued by Queen Mangammal. It is said that 
in 'their ceremonies including those of marriage and funeral they 
follow more the Brahmin than the Dravidian customs. Like the 
Brahmins they wear the sacred thread and tack on to their names 
such titles as Ayyangar, Ayyar, Kao, Bhagavathar, Sasfcrigal and 
so ou, though the conservatives among them still call themselves 
Ohetti. Thev disallow widow marriage, worship both Siva and 
.Vaishnava deities, and pass for pure vegetarians. A curious 
ceremony confirming their foreign origin is said to be performed 
at their weddings. Before the date of the wedding the bride¬ 
groom’s party go to the bride’s house and ask formally for the 
girl’s hand. Her relations then ask them in a set form of words 
who they are and whence they come and they reply that they are 
from Surat, that thev resided at Devagiri, that they travelled south 
to Vijavanagar and thence came to Madurai. They have their own 
sabha to manage their affairs and they are experts in silk-weaving 8 . 

The Devangas are a caste of Kannada and Telugu weavers of 
the Tamil districts. They are also called Senniars and Sedars in 

Gazetteer of the M dura District, by W. Francis, Vol I, 1906, pages 1 OS-109. 

Castes and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Vol. Ill, pages 
215-222 

* Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. 1,1906, pago 109. 

„Castes and Tribw of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Vol. VI, pages 160-17 6. 
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Madurai. The name Devanga means “ body of the gods ” and 
the caste people say that they originally sprang from a Brahmin 
llishi called Devalar or Devanga. They employ generally their 
own castemen as priests, but some of them also employ Brahmin 
priests. Some of them wear also the sacred thread. Their title is 
usually Chetti, but some of them call themselves by the Brahma- 
nical titles of Sastri and Ayyar. They have several endogamoua 
as well as exogamous septs. The majority of them are Saivite and 
wear the lingam. They belong to the Left Hand faction and hav« 
their own dancing girls called Seda Basis. They have also a claw 
of beggars of their own called .Tatipillais. 

Their tribal goddess is Cliaudeswari, a form of Kali or Durga, 
who is worshipped annually at a festival in which the entire 
community takes part either at the temple or at a house or grove 
specially prepared for the occasion. Their headman is called 
Pattagar. Their marriage ceremonies are either carried, out accord¬ 
ing to the Puranic ritual or performed with some modifications to 
it. The ceremony usually commences with the distribution of 
tambulam and Yigneswara worship. The bride is then presented 
with a new cloth and sits on a three-legged stool, or cloth roller 
(dhonige) when her maternal uncle puts round her neck a bondhu 
(strings of unbleached cotton) dipped in turmeric. On the first 
day of the actual wedding ceremony a milk post is set up and various 
rites are performed, which include tonsure, upanayanam, padapuia, 
kasivatra, dharadattam (giving away the bride) and rnangalya- 
dharanam (tying the tali or bottu, 1 . The proceedings then conclude 
with pot searching. A pap-howl and ring are put into a pot. If 
the bride picks out the bowl, her first horn will be a girl, and if 
the bridegroom gets hold of the: ring, it will be a bov. On the 
fifth day a square design is made on the floor with coloured rice 
trains and between the couple and the square, a row of lights is 
placed. Four pots are set, one at each corner of the square and 
eight pots are arranged along each side of it. On the square itself 
two pots representing Siva and Uma are placed with a row 7 of 
seedling pots near them. A thread is wound nine times round the 
pots representing the god and goddess and tied above to the pandal. 
After the pots have been worshipped, this thread is cut and worn 
with the sacred thread for three months. This ceremony is called 
Nasravalli. The dead among them arc generally buried in a 
sitting posture. Before the grave is filled in, a string is tied to 
the hair knot of the corpse and by its means, the head is lifted. 
Over it a lingam is set up and worshipped throughout the death 
ceremonies 1 . 

The Kavarais call themselves Bnliias. They are, a Telugu 
trading caste who have settled in the Tamil country. The name 
Kavarai is said to he a corrupt form of Kauravar. descendants of 
Kuril of the Maiiabharatha, or it is said to be the equivalent of 

1 Castes and Tribes of Southern India by Edgar Thurston. Vol. II. pages 154—166. 

Gazetteer ef the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, ] 006. pages 100-111. 
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Gauravalu, sons of Gouri, the wife of Siva. The name Balija is 
said to derive from bali (fire), jaha (sprung), i.e., men sprung from 
fire. They have exogamous septs like tupaki (gun), jetti (wrestler), 
pagadala (coral), bandi (cart), simaneli, etc. Their common titles 
are Chettis and Nayakkars. Some of them trace their ancestry 
to a chieftain called Dora Krishnamma, who ruled near Manja- 
kuppam, tamed a wild elephant at Tirecmrappalli and subdued 
Tirunelveli. Their marriage ceremonies are based on the type 
common to many Telugu castes, but those who belong to the Sima¬ 
neli sept, and believe themselves to be the direct descendants of 
Krishnamma, have two special forms of ceremonial, called Krish¬ 
namma perantalu, and the carrying of pots on the heads of the 
bride and bridegroom when they go to the temple before the 
Kasiyatra ceremony. The former is performed on the day prior 
to the tali-tying day, and consists in the worship of the soul of 
Krishnamma and the presentation of a nerv cloth, some money and 
betel to a married woman 1 . 

The Chakkiliyans or the Cbakkiliyars are the leather workers 
of the Tamil districts. They appear to be immigrants from the 
Telugu or Kannada districts and a very large proportion of them 
speak Telugu and Kannada. In social position they occupy the 
lowest rank, though there is much dispute on this point among 
them and the Paraiyars. The avaram plant, the bark of which is a 
tanning agent, is held in much veneration by them and the tali is 
tied to a branch of it as a preliminary to marriage. Their marriage 
ceremonies closely resemble those of the Paraiyars. Their widows 
can remarry. Divorce can be obtained among them by either party 
by the payment of a certain sum, usually it is said, Es. 12-12-0, to 
the other in the presence of the local head of the caste. Their 
women are said to be handsome and it is a woman of this caste 
that is generally selected for the coarser form of Sakti .vorship. 
They indulged formerly very freely in intoxicating liquors. They 
eat any flesh, including beef, pork, etc. The men among t,hem 
belong to the right hand faction, while the women belong to the 
left hand faction. Nominally they are Saivites but, in reality, 
devil worshippers. Their gods include Madurai Viran, Mariamma, 
Muneswara, Draupadi and Gangamma. Of these, the last is said 
to be the most important*. 

Turning to the non-Hindu communities we have to deal only 
with the Muslims and the Christians, as these alone among the 
non-Hindus constitute a fair percentage of the population of the 
district. The Muslims of Madurai are mostly Dabbais who usually 
go by their title of Eawutars. The word Labbai seems to be of 
recent origin; formerly the Labbais were called Sonagars, mean¬ 
ing natives of Sonagam (Arabia). They are, in fact, partly the 
descendants of Arab traders or refugees who married the women 

1 O* tea and Tribes of Southern India? by Edgar Thurston, Vol. Ill, p«gM 

263 -see. 

2 Caste* and Tribal of Southern India by Edgar Thurston, Vol. TI, 1406, pafM 
3 - 7 . 
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of this coast and partly the descendants of the Hindus who were 
forcibly converted to Islam by Tippu Sultan and the previous 
Muslim invaders. In religion they are orthodox Muslims of the 
Hanifi sect, but their mother-tongue is Tamil and they follow m 
their domestic ceremonies, in their customs of inheritance and in 
their methods of dress, manners which are rather Hindu than 
Muslim. Their marriage ceremony closely resembles that of the 
lower caste Hindus, the only difference being that they cite 
passages from the Koran and that- their women do not appear in 
public even during marriages. Some of the Labbais, for instance, 
set up a bamboo as a milk post and tie a tali round the neck of 
the bride, while the Nikkadim is being read. Labbais are mostly 
traders and betel growers; the leather trade is largely in their 
hands. They live in amicable terms with the Hindus. They are 
permitted to go to the famous temple of Subrahmanya at Palni to 
make their offerings there, while the Hindus flock to the well- 
known tomb of a Muslim fakir on the top of the hill at Tirupparan- 
kundram. Both also join in the celebration of the fire walking 
which in this district usually follows the Moharram*. 

The Christians owe their origin to the missionary activities of 
the Roman Catholic Mission. The early history of this Jesuit 
Mission under Father Fernandez. Robert-de-Nobili and others has 
already been given in brief in Chapter III while dealing witli the 
rule of the Navaka dynasty. The last of the famous missionaries 
of this period were Britto and Beschi. The former was martyred 
in the Ramanathapuram country in 1603; while the latter who 
contributed not a little to Tamil poetry, died in 1746. Thereafter 
the Jesuit Mission languished and in 1773 it was entirely suppressed 
bv the Pope. In the years which followed much of its work was 
undone. The authorities at Rome accordingly appealed to the 
Society of Foreign Missions, which in 1783 had succeeded the 
Jesuits in the " Carnatic (or Pondicherry) Mission ”, and in 1795 
the Vicar Apostolic of that body visited the Madurai Christians. 
But difficulties were raised by the priests of the Goanese church 
and it was not till 1830 that the then Vicar Apostolic was able to 
send into the country, a batch of missionaries, Fathers Mcbay, 
James and Mansset. In Julv 1836 the Pone created the Vicariate 
Apostolic of the Coromandel Coast, which included the Madurai 
country and in December of the same vear the Madurai Afission 
was detached therefrom and formed into a senarate organization 
under the -Tesnits. In 1838 four Jesuit Missionaries came to 
Madurai. In the same vear. although the Pone put an end to the 
jurisdiction of the Archhishon of Goa over the mission, many of 
the Christians refused to accept the new position. Tin to 1847 , 
the mission was permitted to remain under the Jurisdiction of 
Pondicherry. In that vear. however, its first Vicar Vnostoh'c, 
Bishort A. Canoz, was appointed. Tn 1857, hv a eoneordat signed 

> rp-tw '■T-d tribes of FotUliern Trdir bv Fdpei TtutMor, To], JV ICCt 
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Gazetteer oftlie Jfadora District by V. Fiaccia, Yol. 1.1900, page* 79-SO. 
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between Rome and Portugal, the Archbishop of Goa was granted 
authority over the Goanese Christians in the mission’s field and 
thence arose a double jurisdiction within it. This continued till 
1886 when it was ended by another concordat, by the re-establish¬ 
ment of the Bishopric of Mylaporc and the grant to it of that part 
of the Madurai Vicariate Apostolic which lay within the Tanjore 
district. By a subsequent agreement the church of Our Lady of 
Dolours at Dindigul (built in 1729)' and of Our Lady of the Rosary 
facing the Perumal Tcppakulam at Madurai (erected in 1770) were 
left in the hands of the authorities of Goa. In the same year 
(1886), the Pope established the Catholic hierarchy in India and 
the Madurai Vicariate Apostolic was formed into the Bishopric of 
Tiriiohirappalli. Tn 1928 the remnants of the Mylaporc jurisdiction 
in the Madurai district were made over to the Bishop of Tiruchirap- 
palli. The mission has done good work in the field of education ; 
it maintains several schools. 

Another mission, the American Mission, was established in 1834 
in Madurai as an off-slioot of the Jaffna Mission in Ceylon. Its 
first workers were Mr. and Mrs. Todd and Mr. Hoisington. It 
established stations in Dindigul (1835), Tirumangalam (1838), 
Pasumalai (1845), Periyakulam (1848), Vattilagundu (1857), Melur 
(1857) and Palni (1862). The East Gate Church at Madurai was 
begun in 1843 and finished in 1845. For several years, the mission 
engaged itself mostly in educational activities, establishing free 
schools and boarding schools for teaching English. In 1855 English 
education was abandoned by the mission, several changes were 
made in the schools and nearly all the boarding schools were abo¬ 
lished. But gradually this policy was again changed with the result 
that to-day it maintains a first-grade college and several schools. 
The mission has done also much in the way of providing medical 
aid to the people and in Kallav reclamation work. 

The third mission, the Lutheran Mission, first began its 
activities in the district in the second half of the Eighteenth 
Century, in the time of the flourishing Danish Lutheran Missions 
at Tranquebar and Tanjore. Congregations were established in 
Dindigul and other places. The care of all these was eventually 
transferred to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and 
nothing more was done for many years. It was not until 1875 that 
the Leipzig Lutheran Mission began its work in the district. Smce 
then it has also done much in the field of education. 

The majority of the Christians in the district are Roman 
Catholics; next in number come the Non-Conformist adherents of 
the American Mission; and last the followers of the Lutheran sect. 
The Christians live mostly in the Dindigul, Madurai, Nilakkottai 
and Periyakulam taluks and several of them have adopted Hindu 
manners and customs . 

1 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, pages 75-79. 

Idem, Vol. II. 1930, pages 90-94, 

1981 Census Handbook. Madurai District. 1953, page 219. 
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AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION. 

The Madurai district has never been self-sufficient in rice and 
3ther foodgrains. Neither the Deriyar System nor the Grow More 
Food Schemes have succeeded in making her self-sufficient, though 
;hey have contributed much to increase her food supply. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. A good portion of the area of 
the district, no less than 91.1,7-19 acres, is occupied by hills, forests 
ind other uncultivable lands; and of the cultivable area of 1,363,351 
lores, no less than 345,140 acres are cultivated with cash crops 
like groundnut, cotton, sugarcane and tobacco 1 . It is thes« 
factors that make the district a deficit district to the tune of 17,000 
tons of rice and 43,000 tons of dry grains 2 . 

The chief food crops grown in the district are paddy (normally 
370,760 acres), cholam (294,000 acres), cumbu (45,900 acres), 
ragi (49,200 acres), korra (11,600 acres), varagu (54,100 acres;) 
samai (49,600 acres), horsegram (17,900 acres) and redgram 
(5,500 acres). The chief casli crops grown are groundnuts 
(141,000 acres), cotton (112,460 acres), sugarcane (9,580 acres), 
tobacco (5,210 acres) and gingelly (26,800 acres). The chief 
plantation crops raised are plantains (18,700 acres) coffee (12,220 
acres), coconuts (8,330 acres), chillies (8,700 acres), cardamom 
(3,107 acres) and citrus fruits like sa-thugudis, oranges and limes, 
and other fruits like mangoes (28,850 acres) and grapes, etc. 
Besides this, fodder crops, which are nowadays becoming more and 
more important, are grown on 9,550 acres '1 

The normal cultivation seasons for paddy are June-August and 
September-December. During these seasons two kinds of crops, 
one a short crop called the Kodai and the other a long crop called 
the Kalam, are sown. The short crop is usually of 3 } months or 
4 } months duration, while the long crop is usually of 5 or 6 months 
duration. The agricultural practices followed for manuring, 
ploughing, transplanting or broadcasting the seeds for the cultiva¬ 
tion of both these crops are, in essence, similar to those followed 
in the other districts. The land is first manured; sheep or goats 
are penned and cattle dung, house-sweepings, leaf manure, tank 
silt and municipal compost or oil-cakes are then applied. In the 
Dindigul taluk where tannery refuse is available, it is also being 
used as manure. Green manure crops like kolmji, sunnhemp, 
daincha and sesbania and green leaf yielding plants such as 
Glyricidia recommended by the Agricultural Department are now 

1 Season and Crop Report of the Madras State for 1950-51, pages 49,56-69. 

* Food and Agriculture in Madras State by B. Natarajan, 1953, page 18. 

1 See the Season and Crop Report for 19S0-S1, pages 52-59. 
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being increasingly raised and used as manure- In the wet lands 
on botii sides oi the Periyar mam canal and us brancues in 
Nilakottai and the Madurai taluas daincha is largely grown, 
while kohnji is grown in the greater portion of the single crop 
paddy lands of the Melur, Madurai, Palm and Dindigul taluks. 
In the ixambam valley sunuLemp in regu.arly grown and in uie 
Wet lands of the Penyakulam taluk, lab-lab is sown mixed with 
curnbu in May-June and the crop is allowed to grow alter me 
harvest of curnbu and is later on ploughed in as manure. In this 
taiuk, groundnut is also raised after tne harvest oi tne main pauuy 
crop and the haulms after gathering the pods are ploughed in tor 
the next paddy crop. Green leaf manure is also obtained from the 
forests. Among the chemical manures advocated by the depart¬ 
ment, ammonium sulphate has become very popular, since u. eiiect 
is instantaneous. Groundnut and other oil-cakes have also become 
equally popular, since they are both cheap and quick in action. 

After manuring, water is let into the held and the manure is 
turned under with the plough. Country ploughs are generally 
used, but cheap iron ploughs like P.tS.G. Nos. 5, 6, 10, l(j and 32 
recommended by the Agricultural Department are slowly mat ing 
headway and have become very popular in the Kainbam Valley. 
The * Bose ’ plough, a modified country plough with iron share 
and mould board combined, is becoming popular in the higher soils, 
mainly in Melur, Nilakottai and Madurai taluks. Where ploughing 
cannot be done on account ol the slushy nature of the soil, the 
land is turned over with the hoe (lnamutti). The field thus ploughed 
or hoed is then levelled by dragging over it a log called purambu 
and rendered fit for transplantation. Transplantation is done from 
the seed beds which have already been prepared. Where waver 
from wells or tanks is available, the seed beds are raised earlier than 
June before the Periyar water comes down. In other places the 
Beed beds are raised only after the Periyar water becomes available 
in June. The seeds are soaked in water before they are sown in 
the seed beds. Fifty years ago the seeds used were Senkar (red 
kar), Yellaikar (white kar) and Aruvadan Kodai (60 days ivodai), 
for the short crop, and Sirumani (little grain), Milagu (round 
grain like pepper com), Varigarudan samba (stripped kite coloured 
rice), Kamban Samba (rice resembling cumbu), Tillai Najakam 
(an improved variety), and Nariyan (stunted), for the long crop. 
From about 1020 improved strains evolved by the Agricultural 
Department came to be introduced, and to-day these improved strains 
consist of Co. 13 for the short crop, G.E.B. 24, B.A.M. 3 and A.S.D. 
6 for the 4$ months crop and Co. 25 and Co. 19 and MTU. 19, for 
the long crop. These strains are more and more being used. In 
the alkaline lands, a new strain called S.R. 26-B has been recom¬ 
mended for cultivation in July-August and is becoming increasingly 
popular mainly in the Tirumangalara taluk. The seed rate per 
cent of seed bed, which was formerly very high, has also now bee a 
following the methods advocated by the Agricultural Department, 
reduced generally to one Madras measure for every cent in all 
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places where the water-supply is assured, and double this rate 
in all places where the water-supply is not assured. When the 
seedlings are sufficiently grown, they are removed and transplanted 
in the fields prepared to receive them. After about a month, tne 
crop is weeded by hand and after it is ripe it is harvested and 
thrashed in the usual manner. Where transplantation is not 
possible, the seeds are sown broadcast 1 . 

Kagi, which is important in this district, being the staple food 
of the poor, is mostly grown as a wet crop like paddy. Though 
it can be sown practically in all months, it is generally sown here 
in June, July, December, January, April and May. And, though 
it can be grown on any lands from the very poor to the very fertile, 
it thrives best, here as elsewhere, on fertile land where the soil 
is a well drained clayey loam. The land is first ploughed two or 
three times and manure is applied and ploughed in. When the 
soil is brought to the proper tilth, the bunds and channels are 
formed and the fields made into beds 10 or 12 feet square and 
levelled. Seedlings are raised in heavily manured seed beds, the 
seeds being sown thinly and watered carefully to prevent their 
getting washed off. W T hen the seedlings are sufficiently grown, 
they are transplanted into the fields. As a dry crop, the ragi seed 
is broadcast shortly after the first rains of the monsoons. The 
Agricultural Department has popularised two improved strains in 
this district, namely Co. 1 and Co. 2. The dry grains like cliolam, 
cumbu, samai and varagu and the pulses are grown in the dry 
lands under rain-fed conditions. Improved strains of cholam, 
Co. 9, Co. 12, Co. 16 and K-3 and those of cumbu, Co. 1, Co. 2 and 
Co. 3, are being popularised by the department 2 . Hybrid cumbu 
X-l and X-2 are gaining prominence for their higher yields. 

Among the cash crops, groundnut is grown generally as » 
rain-fed crop in the Melur, Nilakottai, Dindigul, Palni, Periya- 
kulam and Tirumangalam taluks. It is sown after the arrival of 
the south-west monsoon. The land is ploughed several times and 
the seed is grown in lines behind a country plough. Improved 
strains of groundnut, T.M.V. 1 and T.M.V. 2 are being popularised 
by the department 3 , Cotton is grown both under rain-fed and 
irrigated conditions. For the rain-fed crop, manuring is not 
usually done except once in six or seven years. Tilling commences 
after showers in June when the land is ploughed generally three 
times, the ploughing being a little deeper than usual. The seed 
is broadcast and ploughed in. In the black soils of the Tiruman¬ 
galam and Palni taluks, the Uppam and Nattu varieties formerly 

1 Gazetteer of the M>.dura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, pages 114-116. 

Statistical Atlas of the MVdrss Province, 1940-41, Madurai District paces 

3-4. Villagers Calendar (Tairil), 1954-55, page £2 

* Statistical Atlas of the Madras Prov'nce, 1940-41, Madurai District, page 4. 

Villagers’ Calendar (Tamil), 1964-55, pege 83. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture, 1954, pages 163-164. 

3 Idem page 218. 

Villagers’ Calendar (Tamil), 1964-55, page 88. 
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grown have been practically replaced by the improved Ivarunganni 
strains. K-2 cotton is being grown m the Tirumangalam area and 
K-5 cotton in the Palm area. In the red soils of Melur, Penya- 
kulam, Dindigul, Nilakottai and Palni taluks, Cambodia cotton is 
raised under rain-fed conditions, the important strain being Co. ‘2 
and M.C.V. 1. Under irrigation, Cambodia cotton is grown in 
garden lands and the strain M.C.U. 1 lias gained great popularity 
due to its superior quality of lint. This strain is also beingg raised 
after the harvest of first crop of paddy in wet lands from January 
to March especially in Periyakulam and Nilakottai taluks under 
irrigation. 

Sugarcane is grown in wet lands in rotation with paddy and 
in garden lands with other irrigated crops. Soon after the harvest 
of the previous crop tillage is commenced and the land is ploughed 
four to eight times and heavily manured. The department has 
introduced three improved strains in this district, Co. 419, 
P.O.J. 2878 and Co. 421, and this has had the effect of increasing 
the area under sugarcane. At present, the major area is under 
Co. 419, which gives a high yield of cane. Co. 449 and Co. 4(37 
have also been introduced, mainly for the sugar factory area 
because of their higher sugar yield. Tobacco is grown under well 
irrigation mostly in the alkaline soils of the Dindigul and Periya¬ 
kulam taluks. For- this crop, the field is deeply ploughed and 
well-manured. Seedlings are raised in seed-beds and transplanted 
into the field when they are about three to four inches high. When 
the lowest leaves begin to turn spotted, the plant is cut close to the 
ground. The leaves are then cured by an elaborate process and 
used chiefly for making the famous Dindigul cigars L . 

As to the plantation crops, plantains are commonly grown in 
most of the taluks, and the famous Sirumalai plantains are exten¬ 
sively grown not only on the Sirumalais but also oti the Pain is. 
Orange, lime, mango and grapes are grown in the Dindigul, 
Nilakottai, Periyakulam and Palni taluks. Coffee and cardamoms 
are chief products of the Lower Palnis; hut these as well as tea 
are also grown on the hills in the Ivambam Valley. English 
vegetables including potato and fruits are grown on the Kodaikanal 
hills, and ginger and garlic are grown on the Palnis 3 . English 
vegetables like cabbage, cauliflower, tomato, etc., are also being 
grown in the plains, mainly in the Periyakulam taluk. 

Turning to the activities of the Agricultural Department, ever 
since this department was organized and placed under a Director 
of Agriculture in 1906, it has gone on rapidly expanding its 
activities with the result that it now consists of a Director of 
Agriculture, three Deputy Directors of Agriculture at the head¬ 
quarters, four Deputy Directors of Agriculture in charge of four 


1 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol I, 1000, peges 119-121. 
* Statistical Atlas of the Mi drue Province. 1940-41, Mi dur&i District., page 4. 
al«* the Mewieir of the Department of Agrieultnre, 1964. 
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divisions, the various District Agricultural Officers in charge of 
the districts and several special officers engaged in research or 
some such special work. There is at present a Deputy Director of 
Agriculture, with his headquarters at Madurai having jurisdiction 
over Madurai, Bamanathapuram and Tirunelveli districts. There 
is a District Agricultural Officer, a special District Agricultural 
Officer (Crop Sampling) and an Assistant Cotton Extension Officer 
with headquarters at Madurai. There are also nineteen Agricul¬ 
tural Demonstrators (including those working in the National 
Extension Service and Community Project areas) in the several 
taluks whose work is chiefly that of demonstrating to the culti¬ 
vators the advantages of improved methods of paddy and other 
crops cultivation, of distributing to them better strains of paddy 
and other seeds and agricultural implements and iron and steel 
required for their purposes and of offering advice to them generally 
on all matters connected with agriculture. The department, in 
addition, periodically publishes books and pamphlets, embodying 
the results of latest research, besides issuing a Villagers’ Guide and 
Calendar every year in the language of the district. The depart¬ 
ment has also a model orchard at Kamakshipuram in the Periya- 
kulam taluk for demonstrating the best methods of growing fruit 
trees and for selling seedlings and a small sub-station on leased 
lands near Periyakulam for the improvement of unirrigated 
Cambodia cotton. 

The agricultural prosperity of the district has been considerably 
increased by the Grow More Food Campaign started during the 
Second World War. This campaign was launched in 1942 in order 
to overcome the scarcity of foodgrains produced by the cessation 
of imports of rice from Burma, Thailand and Indo-China. The 
problem was how to meet this shortage so as not only to enable 
this State to become self-sufficient but also to enable it to supply 
the needs of the neighbouring States by some short term planning. 
And the planning that was devised took two directions, first that 
of bringing under food crop cultivation all areas lying uncultivated 
or cultivated with commercial crops and of increasing double crop 
cultivation during off season and secondly, that of encouraging in¬ 
tensive cultivation by the use of improved seeds and better manur¬ 
ing. For achieving these objects, the Government introduced a 
series of measures. Free or concessional cultivation of unoccupied 
Government lands, such as porombokes, village and town sites, 
lands on the sea front, lands in panchayats and reserved forests, 
tank beds and railway lauds was permitted. Temporary assign¬ 
ment of lands reserved for public purposes was made. Compounds 
of Government offices and quarters and institutions and backyards 
of houses were allowed to be cultivated. Deductions in water-rate 
were made and penalties for technical infringement of irrigation 
rules were waived. Loans were advanced on a liberal scale for 
bringing new lands under cultivation, for purchasing seeds, 
manures and implements and for deepening existing wells and 
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digging new wells. The assessment of water-rate on land irrigated 
by such wells was remitted for three years. Seeds of improved 
strains of paddy, millets, pulses, groundnuts and green manure 
crops were produced regardless of expense and sold to the ryots 
at fair rates. Oil-cakes were procured from the presses under 
legal enactments and chemical' fertilizers were obtained from the 
Government of India and both were distributed at fair prices to 
the ryots. They were even distributed free to the poor and 
deserving ryots. The preparation of compost from town refuse, 
waste vegetable matter, etc., was subsidized and encouraged. The 
movement of manure was controlled to prevent export outside the 
State. Agricultural implements and steel and iron required for 
agricultural purposes were distributed at cost price. Pumpsets 
run by oil engines, petrol or electricity were supplied in large 
numbers for irrigating fields with sub-soil water. Tractors were 
hired out for clearing, levelling and ploughing lands and making 
them fit for cultivation. Restriction on commercial crops culti¬ 
vation was imposed. Numerous plots were cultivated departmentally 
to demonstrate the efficacy of improved methods of cultivation. 
Every encouragement was given to intensive cultivation by the 
distribution of prizes to those who produced the best results.. 
Every opportunity was taken at fairs and festivals to hold agricul¬ 
tural exhibitions. Every effort was made to encourage the growing 
of vegetables and fruits and the production of eggs and milk 
through co-operative societies. The slaughtering of sheep and 
goats was controlled and the export of these as well as cattle and 
cattle food was banned. Schemes for the increased production 
of fish were undertaken. Power was taken under the Defence 
of India Rules for acquiring uncultivated lands. Power was also 
taken under the Madras Estates Land Temporary Amendment 
Act of 1944 for permitting tenants in estates to cultivate waste 
lands without their acquiring occupancy rights wherever the 
zamindars were not permitting such lands to be cultivated for fear 
of conferring such rights on the tenants. Power was likewise 
taken by the Madras Irrigation Works (Repairs, Improvement 
and Construction) Act of 1943 to repair or improve at Government 
cost any irrigation work lying neglected in private ownership and 
to recover the cost from the persons concerned. And everywhere 
land reclamation co-operative societies were subsidized and 
encouraged h 

The Madurai district enjoyed the benefits of not only these 
general but also some special measures. For here, with"a view 
to encouraging the growing of Kodai crop on an additional area 
of 10,000 acres in the Periyar delta, the supply of water from the 
Periyar lake was permitted subject to the payment of the usual 
charge for water. Here also small plots of grass in the reserved 
forefts of the Palnis and parts of the hills at the head of the 


1 St* tho Grow Mor* Food Pamphlets of 1942 to 194T. 
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Kambam Valley were leased for tRft cultivation of vegetables and 
fruits under certain conditions. Here too, lands in the Palnis 
were thrown open for the temporary cultivation of potatoes and 
the cultivation of unirrigated foodcrops was permitted in the 
assessed waste lands of the Periyar tract in the Melur taluk. Nor 
was this all. Special loans were given here to the ryots who 
proposed to sink new wells and the export of cotton seeds from 
the cotton-growing areas was prohibited for conserving cattle 
food 3 . 

The cessation of the war did not by any means put an end 
to the Grow More Pood Campaign. The war had shown how 
precarious the conditions in India could become, if she were to 
rely on other countries for the import of foodgrains. The moment 
the National Government took up office, therefore, they formulated 
a Five-Year Plan to be enforced from 1947-1948 to 1951-1952, the 
object of which was to produce an additional annual four million 
tons of foodgrains in India by the end of the period. The 
Government of India generously came forward to bear a portion 
of the cost of the scheme in all the States and fixed a target of 
production of six and a half additional lakhs of tons of foodgrains 
for Madras. The Government of Madras thereupon propounded 
a Five-Year Plan for this State. They found that of the total 
arable area of 364 lakhs of acres, nearly 334 lakhs of acres were 
already under crops of several kinds and that the real problem 
w r as not so much that of increasing the cultivable area as that of 
increasing the food and fodder crops in the areas already under 
cultivation. They accordingly fixed certain targets for the produc¬ 
tion of foodgrains for each year in the five-year period and 
sanctioned several schemes for achieving an all-round improvement. 
Under wells and irrigation schemes they sanctioned the digging 
of over 60,000 wells, the construction of about 5,000 private tanks 
and of about 240 minor irrigation works. Under the works 
schemes, they sanctioned contour bunding (in certain districts), 
the supply of tractors and bull-dozers for land clearance and 
reclamation and of pumping installations for lift irrigation. Under 
supply schemes they subsidized compost making from town refuse 
and waste vegetable matter by municipalities and panchayats for 
providing cheap manures; they requisitioned the groundnut cake 
from oil presses and sold it to the ryots at subsidized prices; they 
obtained ammonium sulphate from the Government of India and 
distributed it; they adopted a scheme for the increased distribution 
of phospliatic manures, such as super phosphate and bone meal; 
they introduced a comprehensive scheme for the multiplication 
and distribution of improved seeds of paddy, millets, pulses, 
groundnut and green manure to the ryots at subsidized prices; 
and they continued the scheme for the distribution of iron and 
steel required for agricultural purposes. Under miscelianeou* 

1 See the Grow More Food Pamphlet, 1948. 
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schemes they provided for the distribution at cost price of oKemicals 
and sprayers to control pests and diseases of food-crops and 
continued the free distribution of manures and seeds to the poor 
ryots. Under protective food production schemes, they took 
special steps to increase the production of vegetables, particularly 
in urban areas, and for the popularization of poultry farming, 
bee-keeping and the production of fish, milk and eggs. And 
finally, under service schemes, they sanctioned the creation of an 
adequate supervisory staff, provided for the training of more agri¬ 
cultural graduates and fieldmen and aimed at the appointment of 
an agricultural demonstrator for each firka l . 

Very soon a greater tempo was given to the whole plan. In 
March 1949 the Government of India announced their decision to 
stop all imports of foodgrains from foreign countries from the end 
of 3951, and asked the State Governments to still further intensify 
their food production schemes in order to achieve self-sufficiency. 
This Government then appointed a Cabinet Sub-Committee for 
Food Production and a Member of the Board of Bevenue as Com¬ 
missioner for Food Production for co-ordinating the activities of : 
the different departments engaged in food production. They also 
introduced a Two-Year Plan to intensify the several schemes 
sanctioned under the Five-Year Plan, The Two-Year Plan hoped 
to achieve the target of an additional production of 4'71 lakhs of 
tons of rice and millets by the end of 1949-50 and 5 S7 lakhs of 
tons by the end of 1950-51. This Two-Year Plan was shortly 
afterwards converted into a Three-Year Plan which fixed the 
targets at 2 09 lakhs of tons in 1949-50 , 3 :63 lakhs of tons in 
1950-51 and 5 38 lakhs of tons in 1951-52 s 

Madurai shared the blessings of these measures equally with 
the other districts. It is not necessary to go into the details exhi¬ 
biting the results of these measures *. Suffice it to observe 
that within the ten years, 1940 to 1950, the area under cultivation 
in the district increased from 1,267,794 acres to 1,363,351 acres 
•nd that the area of the paddy and other food-crops cultivation 
increased from 906,170 acres to 949,439 acres 4 . These achieve¬ 
ments of the Grow More Food Campaign are remarkable, but 
even more remarkable is the increasing popularity which it gave 
to the various improved methods of agriculture advocated by the 
department. These improved methods of agriculture are specially 

1 See the pointed Five-Year Plan for Food Production in Machos in G.Os. Nos. 
2o35-2536, Development, dated 9th June 1947. 

8 G.O. No. 2723, Development, dated 20th May 1949. 

G.O. No. 3694, Development, dated 11th July 1949. 

G.O. Nos, 868-869, Food and Agriculture, dated 2nd September 1949. 

G.O. No. 1182, Food and Agriculture, dated 18th Ootobor 1949. 

G.O.No. 1192, Food and Agriculture, dated 19th October 1949. 

Madias in 1950, page 23. 

Mad ur° r details ' ® ee tlie annual reports of the Deputy Director of Agriculture, 

• Statistical AtlaB of the Madras Province, 1940-41, Madurai district, page 11 . 

Heaaoa and Crop Report of the Madras State for 1950-51, pages 49atd 52-1& 
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taught in the High School at Pasumalai, while agriculture as a 
general subject is taught in all the high schools and elementary 
schools 1 . 

As to animal husbandry which is allied with agriculture, 
Madurai cannot boast of any good breeds of cattle, like the 
Kangayams, the Hallicars, the Alambadis and the Ongoles. The 
Palnis have no distinctive breeds like the buffaloes of the Nilgiria. 
Everywhere the cattle are generally of a poor quality. Cattle- 
breeding is not carried on to any appreciable extent in any of the 
taluks, not even in Periyakulam which affords the greatest facili¬ 
ties for cattle-breeding. Cows are maintained for the sake of the 
bull-calves they bring forth and the ryots generally dispose of 
the calves at the earliest opportunity whenever a fair price is 
offered. The largest number of cows and she-buffaloes are found 
in the Dindigul and Periyakulam taluks. Dairy farming is almost 
unknown and breeding bulls are mostly maintained by the temples. 
The cattle are purchased usually at the weekly and annual markets 
and fairs, the most important of which are those held annually at 
Idayakottai, Attur, Nilakkottai, Sembatti, Veerapamli, Palayam, 
Vattilagundu, Atliiroombai and Vadamadurai. They are commonly 
grazed on Government waste lands and porambokes. Prom 
February to June they subsist ou straw and live on starvation 
ration. Of their diseases, rinderpest carries away the largest 
number, in spite of the useful work done by the Animal Husbandry 
Department 2 . 

In order to encourage the breeding of better cattle the Govern¬ 
ment have taken several measures in this as in other districts. 
Pedigree hulls arc distributed under three schemes. Under the 
first °scheme, called the premium scheme, Government grants are 
criven to owners oi approved stud bulls subject to certain conditions 
laid down for ensuring their efficiency, binder the second scheme, 
the district board is given a grant lor purchasing stud bulls and 
distributing them io the ryots, panchayat boards and co-operative 
societies; the animals become the property of the latter after three 
years provided they are maintained in proper condition and used 
as stud bulls. Under the third scheme, the Animal Husbandry 
Department purchases and distributes young breeding bulls to the 
ryots and pays them a subsidy of fifty rupees per bull per year for 
a period of two years or until they commence serving. In addition 
to this, stud bulls are kept at veterinary institutions for the use of 
fihe, ryots 3 . All these schemes and measures have, however, as 
has already been seen, not produced any appreciable results. The 
department maintains only some 27 stud bulls, the district board 


1 Report of the Deputy Director or Agriculture, Madur*i, for 1949-50. 

3 Statistical Atlas of the Madras Prov'rA 1940-41, Madurai district, page 12. 
a R, ur al Problems in Madras by 8. Y. Krishnaswami, 1947, pages 203-905. 
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12 and the private owners 4 under the premium scheme. Five 
stud bulls are, in addition, maintained in the Tirumangalam firka 
under the Firka Development Scheme. The department, however, 
maintains veterinary hospitals at Tallakulam, Periyakulam, 
Dindigul, Palni, Kodaikanal, Bodinayakanur and Dharmapatti 
and dispensaries at Nilakkottai, Kambam and Oddanchatram, 
besides running some mobile dispensaries. There is also a dispen¬ 
sary in the Tirumangalam firka h 

Coming to irrigation, the agricultural prosperity of the district 
has been considerably improved since the completion of the Periyar 
Scheme. The idea of diverting the water of the Periyar (big 
river) which flows dow T n the western slopes of the ghats through 
the Travancore country to the Arabian Sea and utilizing it for 
irrigating the arid tracts of Madurai, is more than one hundred 
and fifty years old. It was suggested first, as early as 1798, by 
Muttu Arula Pillai, the Prime Minister of the Baja of Bamnad; 
but it fell through for want of funds, though “ the twelve intelligent 
men ” he seems to have sent to enquire into its possibilites 
reported in its favour. Shortly after the district came into the 
hands of the English, Captain Caldwell, the District Engineer, 
reported (1808), after a cursory examination, that the scheme was 
impracticable. The matter, however, continued to be discussed 
until in 1867 it was brought forward by Major Byves, B.E., in 
a practical form. He proposed to construct an earthen dam 162 
feet high across the Periyar and turn back the water down a 
cutting through the water-shed. His idea was merely to divert 
the river and not to store its water; and his estimate did not go 
beyond some 11 \ lakhs of rupees. From 1868 to 1870 Colonel 
Pennycuick, B.E., and afterwards B. Smith investigated the 
scheme and a complete project, estimated to cost 54 lakhs of 
rupees. This project involved important modifications of Major 
Byves’s proposals, among them the transfer of the site of the dam 
to a point seven miles lower down the river. Doubts arose as to 
the practicability of constructing so huge an embankment of earth, 
and it was not until 1882 that Colonel Pennycuick’s proposal to 
build a masonry dam was accepted and he was directed to revise 
the plans and estimates for the whole project. The scheme he 
drew up included a great masonry dam across the Periyar, a huge 
lake and a tunnel through the water-shed. It was sanctioned in 
1884, and the work was begun in 1887 and completed in 1895*. 

The scheme could be undertaken only after obtaining the 
consent of the then Travancore Government, for that Government 
had to agree to surrender not only the right to the water of the 
Periyar which flowed through their territory but also the right to 
■ome. land on which the dam and the lake were to be constructed. 


1 Five Years Progress, Madurai District (Tamil), 1951, pages 14-15. 

* Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, pages 126- If 8, 
History of the Feriver Project by A T. Mackenzie, 1899, 
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And this consent was obtained only after prolonged negotiations 
from 1863 to 1886. Eventually, by the agreement of 1886, th® 
Travancore Government granted, on a 999 years lease to the 
Madras Government, 8,000 acres of land needed for the Periyar 
project, another 100 acres of land in the neighbourhood for erecting 
temporary works, and the right to carry out the Periyar works 
in the said lands. They also granted the right to all water of the 
Periyar flowing into those lands, the right to cut or fell all timber 
and other trees standing on those lands, the right of fishing in th® 
water or tanks of those lands and the right of way or passage to 
those lands. Subject to these rights, however, they reserved to 
themselves the sovereign rights over those lands. The Madras 
Government, in consideration of the concessions so granted, 
allowed the Travancore Government to deduct from the tribute 
then payable by that Government, a yearly rent of Ks. 40,000 
from the day on which the Periyar waters were to be diverted into 
the British territory. They also agreed to pay the Travancore 
Government a further yearly rent, called the acreage rent, at the 
rate of Its. 5 for every acre used in excess of 8,000 acres. And 
both the Governments agreed that, on the expiry of the lease, it 
was to be renewed, if necessary, on the same terms for another 
period of 999 years; and that, in case of any disputes arising 
between them, such disputes were to be referred to two arbitrators 
chosen by them or their umpire 1 . 

The task of constructing the darn and other works was beset 
with great difficulties. The site was an unhealthy jungle, 3,000 
feet in elevation, where rain and malaria rendered work impossible 
tor several months in the year, where even unskilled labour was 
unobtainable and where everything had to be transported at great 
cost from a railway 76 miles oil and up a steep ghat road. To 
meet this last difficulty, a canal was constructed from the top of 
the ghat to the site of the dam, and, later or,,, an overhead wire 
ropeway driven by a turbine was put up from the foot of the glmt 
to the head of the canal. Nor was this all. The difficulty of 
laying the foundations for a dam in a river of such magnitude 
(the discharge is said to be equal to half the average flow of the 
Niagara) and which was liable to sudden and heavy freshes, was 
immense and at first the work was swept away again and again. 
After, however, the foundations were laid in, a further difficulty 
arose in passing the ordinary flow of the river and the constant 
high freshes without any damage to the masonry of the dam. 
This was eventually effected through a tunnel or culvert in tbe 
body of the dam itself which was afterwards closed and plugged. 
On the left of the dam, a smaller extension 221 feet long was built 
to close a dip in the ground, and an escape 434 feet in length 
was made on the right. The dam, including its parapets, is 176 
feet above the bed of the river', 1,241 feet long, 144 feet 6 inches 
wide at the foundation and 12 feet wide at the top. The front 


1 G.O. No, 1041j Political, dated 7th December 188fi, 
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and rear walls are of uncoursed rubble masonry and the interior 
is filled with concrete in surki mortar. The lake impounded by 
it originally covered more than 8,000 acres and had a maximum 
possible depth of 176 feet. Later on, in 1910, in order to increase 
the storage capacity of the lake and at the same time to render 
the dam safe against extraordinary floods, the right bank escape 
was lowered by 8 feet and a regulator with 10 shutters, each 86 
feet long and 16 feet high was erected across it. This increased 
the full reservoir level of the lake from 146 to 152 feet and raised 
the storage capacity by 2,361 millions of cubic feet. The present 
gross capacity of the lake is about 15,700 million cubic feet and the 
useful, capacity about 9,800 million cubic feet. 

The passage through the watershed consists of an open cutting 
or approach 5,342 feet long, a tunnel 5,704 feet long and another 
open cutting or debouchure 500 feet long. The approach which 
was originally 21 feet wide was made 26 to 34 feet wide and 7J 
feet high and has a gradient of 1 in 75. It was all blasted through 
solid rock, machine drills driven by compressed air supplied by a 
turbine plant being employed. A sluice gate at the head of it 
controls the out-flow; and from the lower end of it the water hurls 
itself down the face of the hill into the Vairavanar stream, whence 
it flows into the Suruli and thence into the Vaigai. As the water 
comes down, part of it is drawn off by several ancient anicuts on 
either side of those rivers to irrigate about 12,700 acres in the 
Suruli Valley; but the mass of it is not utilized till it reaches the 
Peranai (big dam) anicut which crosses the Vaigai about 5| miles 
due south of Nilakkottai and 86 miles from the mouth of the 
tunnel where the river changes its course to the south-east. This 
Peranai dam is an ancient work which fed a channel on the north 
bank of the river called the Vadakarai (Vadagarai) channel. A 
great deal of silt having collected above it and choked the river 
bed and the new main channel, it was replaced by a regulator 
possessing 10 vents of 40 feet each fitted with counterbalanced 
shutters which can be raised to allow the free passage of dangerous 
floods and lowered at other times to hold up water to the height 
required. Recently, the shutters of the regulator were raised by 
one foot to facilitate and maintain F.S.L. in the canal. In 1934, 
the crest of the old anicut was raised to a level of 634-00 by erecting 
a masonry wall 350 feet long as it was found during the high 
floods of 1922 and 1924 that the river water rose to 634-47 and 
entered and breached the main canal. From this regulator leads 
off the main canal which passes through a head sluice of 6 vents 
of 20 feet span. The canal runs nearly due eastwards almost as 
far as the town of Melur and is nearly 38 miles long, 6 feet deep 
and has a carrying capacity of 1,600 cusecs at the head. Twelve 
branches (the twelfth branch being the tail-end of the canal) take 
off from it and distribute the water through numerous small 
channels to the fields and to a large number of ancient tanks in 
tlirt taluks of Nilakkottai, Madurai, Melur and parts of Periya* 
kula-ra. The total length of the main canal and the 12 branch 
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channels is 68 miles and the area irrigable by them is roughly 
130,000 acres of first crop and 50,000 acres of second crop. This 
increased extension of irrigation has brought about a vital change 
in the social and economic conditions of the Kallars of the area. 
It has turned many of them from their lawless habits to cultiva¬ 
tion. 

The project was opened in October 1895 by Lord Wenlock, 
the Governor of Madras. Its direct expenditure up to March 
1897, when the construction estimate was closed, amounted to 
rupees 81 30 lakhs made up of 42 -'26 lakhs for the headworks (the 
dam and the tunnel), 18-43 lakhs for the main canal and branches 
and distributaries and 20-61 lakhs for establishment and tools and 
plant. A large amount has since been spent with the result that 
the capital expenditure on the system is now about 108 lakhs. 
This amount, however, fetches a return of 6 per cent h 

The execution of the Periyar works led to an important decision 
of the High Court regarding riparian rights. Mr. Fischer and 
others who owned zamindari villages on the banks of the Vaigai 
below the Peranai dam objected to the raising of the bund of the 
dam and the widening of the Vadagarai channels by the Govern¬ 
ment, complaining that these acts had led to an obstruction of the 
flow and diminished their supply. The High Court (Arnold 
White, J. and Pinhey, J.) found that the acts complained of had 
neither diminished the flow nor caused any damage to the plaintiff 
but that, on the other hand, had actually benefited him. It 
asserted that one of the important duties of the Government is 
to construct new works of irrigation and to maintain old ones, that 
in discharging tills duty the Government have always exercised 
the right of diverting the waters of the natural streams and that 
it has never been held that in so doing they have violated the 
rights of private owners of land unless the party who alleged 
himself to be aggrieved was able to prove that the amount of 
water he had been accustomed to utilize had been diminished. It 
also remarked that the right of the Government as distinguished 
from the right of private individuals is recognized by the Legis¬ 
lature in section 2 (a) of the Indian Easements Act wherein it is 
declared that nothing contained in that Act shall be deemed to 
derogate from any right of the Government to regulate the water 
of rivers and streams flowing, etc., in natural channels and of 
the water flowing, etc., in any channel or other work constructed 
at public expense for irrigation. It thus admitted the higher 
rights of the State and dismissed the appeals preferred by 


1 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, pages 127-128. 
Idem, Vol. II, 1930, page 99. 

History of the Periyar Project by A. T. Mackenzie, 1899. 

Vaigai Reservoir Project—A Note prepared by the Public Works Department. 
Administration Report of the Public Works Department (Irrigation), 
1940-1946, page 7. 
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Mr. Fischer and others The latter preferred an appeal to the 
Privy Council, but this was also dismissed. 

Meanwhile, the Periyar System itself was thought capable of 
improvement. Soon after its completion it was found that a great 
deal of water (estimated at present at no less than 8,500 million 
cubic feet) surplussed every year over the Periyar lake and ran 
to waste in the Arabian Sea. Consequently, proposals were made 
from 1896 for utilizing these surplus waters by drilling an additional 
tunnel at a lower level, by increasing tbe bore of tbe existing 
tunnel, by raising the F.R.L. of tbe Periyar lake, etc. But 
nothing came of these proposals till the advent of the National 
Government. It was only in 1948 that the matter was taken up 
in earnest and detailed investigations were commenced; and it is 
only in 1954 that, under the Five-Year Plan, the work has been 
begun. 

The essence of the scheme lies in depleting the Periyar lake 
by drawing off the water from it during the off season when water 
is not required for irrigation and storing it in a reservoir to be built 
across the Vaigai 20 miles above the Peranal regulator and 9 miles 
below the confluence of the Suruli and the Vaigai. By depleting 
the lake in this manner it will be made capable of retaining more 
of the monsoon water than at present, which normally would have 
surplussed and gone to waste. The water impounded in the 
reservoir will stabilise the existing irrigation under the Periyar 
System, irrigate an additional 20,000 acres in the Madurai and 
Eamanathapuram districts (10,000 acres in the Tirumangalam 
taluk, 8,000 acres in the existing Periyar ayacut, and 7,000 acres 
in the Sivaganga taluk) and make it possible to pass down whatever 
surplus is available to the Vaigai for the benefit of the Vaigai 
irrigation system below the Peranai regulator. The reservoir 
being intended primarily to store the Periyar water, the water 
of the Vaigai will not ordinarily be impounded in it, but whenever 
there are any excessive floods in the Vaigai, the surplus water of 
the Vaigai will be caught in the reservoir to be released later on 
for the benefit of the Vaigai ayacut. Nor is this all. The water 
perennially falling from the lower end of the Periyar lake tunnel 
from a height of about 1,000 feet into the Vairavanar below will 
be used for developing hydro-electric power. 

Tbe proposed dam will be 11,675 feet long of which 1,035 feet 
will be of masonry and tbe rest of earth. A spillway consisting 
of 7 vents of 40 feet X IS fifed each gtted with lift shutters will be 
provided in the masonry dam to pass the maximum floods, A bat¬ 
tery of 7 sluices each 5 feet x 9 feet will be provided adjacent to tbe 
spillway and these will allow the normal flow of the Vaigai to pass 
uninterrupted and at the same time regulate supplies to the existing 
and proposed irrigation under the Periyar System. The reservoir 

1 Studies in Madras Administration by B. S. Baliga, Vol. I, 1949, pages lUm 
189, 
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is expected to store 6,800 million cubic feet and the cost of the 
entire scheme is estimated at about rupees 300 lakhs, ‘265 lakhs for 
the headworks and 35 lakhs for the canals. The scheme is expected 
to yield a return of 0-89 per cent on the capital outlay 1 , 

The only other important irrigation work in the district is what 
is called the Berijam Reservoir. On the top of the Palnis about 
12 miles south-west of Kodaikanal at an elevation of 7,100 feet, 
there was originally a swamp known as the Berijam swamp. It 
was about two miles long and it ran nearly north and south. The 
southern portion of it drained into the Varabanadhi and the northern 
portion of it into the Amaravati. In 1887, it was suggested by 
Colonel Pennycuick that dams could be thrown across both ends 
of the swamp and a reservoir formed with a capacity of 77£ million 
cubic feet, and the water so impounded led into the Varabanadhi 
which was supplying water for irrigation to a number of tanks 
around Periyakulam. Subsequently, the scheme was enlarged to 
supply drinking water to the Periyakulam Municipality and com¬ 
pleted in 1912 at a cost of Bs. 1,38,500. It brought 4,570 acres 
under irrigation and stabilized the supply of water to the lands 
irrigated by the Varabanadhi, a supply which was previously very 
precarious 2 . 

The other irrigation works in the district are too small to be 
described individually, though collectively they irrigate more than 
100,000 acres. They consist of numerous tanks fed by streams 
with anicuts across them and are situated in the basins of the 
various rivers, especially of the Gundar, the Amaravafclii and the 
Vaigai. Most of them date back to very early times. Among the 
dams and channels may be mentioned the Chittanai dam across 
the Vaigai 2J miles below the Peranai anicut, the Nilaiyur channel 
which takes off from the Vaigai below the Chittanai dam, the 
Aiyampalle anicut across the Palar, the Kottai dam across the 
Varadamanadi (Varattar), the Attur dam across the Kodavanar, 
the Uttamuttu, the Palaiyamparavu and Chinnamanur dams in 
the Suruli minor basin, the Talattukovil anicut in the Periyakulam 
minor basin and the Ayyampalaiyam anicut in the Vattilagundu 
basin. The district also contains a very large number of wells 
especially in the Dindigul, Palni and Tirumangalam taluks. The 
wells in the Dindigul taluk are numerically large, but those in the 
Palni taluk are bigger in size and irrigate a larger extent of land. 
The wells assist greatly the cultivation of paddy and valuable 
crops like cotton, tobacco, and sugarcane; and under many of 
them, three crops are raised in a year. We have already seen that 
under the Grow More Pood Campaign, a special well subsidy 
scheme was introduced in the district. Under the same campaign, 

1 A Note on the Vaigai Reservoir Project prepared by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment. 

2 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. 1,1906, page 125. 

Idem, Vol. II, 1930, page 98. 

Statistical Atlas of tlie Madras Provinee, 1940-1941, Madurai District, page 20. 
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several minor irrigation works, like the construction of or improve¬ 
ments to channels, anicuts and tanks were also undertaken, but 
they are too small to be separately mentioned here 1 . 

The irrigated area in the district in 1950-51 was 136,480 acres 
under the Periyar System and 167,278 acres under the minor 
works, under the first crop, and 56,815 acres under the Periyar 
System and 29,177 acres under Minor Works under the second 
crop. The total irrigated area thus comes to 389,750 acres 8 . 


1 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Franois, Vol. 1,1906, pages 122-126. 
Statistical Atlas of the Madras Provinoe, 1940-1941, Madurai District, page 20, 
Administration Reports of tho Public Works Department (Irrigation) for 
the years 1946-1955. 

' Administration Report of the Public Works Department (Irrigation) for 1950- 
1951, pages 72-73 and the figures furnished by the Chief Engineer for Irrigation. 



CHAPTER VII. 

FORESTS. 

The Reserved Forests in the Madurai district occupy an area 
of no less than 562 square miles As has already been stated in 
Chapter I, they fall naturally under three main formations, the 
mixed deciduous, the evergreen and the grassland. These three 
formations may again be divided into six types, the timber forests, 
the low-lying shoias (evergreen), the gall-nut type, the grassland 
type including the high level shoias, the fuel forests and the 
plantations. 

The timber forests are mainly confined to the Kambam % alley, 
but they are also met with on the Kodaikanal and the Palni hills 
and in the valleys of the Nattam hills. They are found between 
elevations of 1,500 to 3,'500 feet above sea level and may be sub¬ 
divided into two types, the plains sub-type and the hills sub-type. 
The plains sub-type is found in the Vannathiparai valley at 
Pandaratkorai, in the valley of the Vairavanar at the bottom of 
the Kutnli ghat and along the Suruli plateau in the Kambam region 
and in the valleys of certain streams such as the Iruttar valley of 
the Kodaikanal hills, the Velankombai and Kudirayar valleys of 
the Palni hills and the Kalanal and the Peria-aruvi valleys of the 
Nattam hills. It is characterised by tall trees reaching sometimes 
a height of 120 feet or more with clean boles and girths up to 
20 feet at breast height. Its understory is usually devoid of grass. 
Its chief species are Dalbergia latifolia (rosewood), Pterocarpus 
marsupium (v.engai), Schleichera trifug a (kusum or puvam), 
Mangifera indica (mango), Greivia tiliafolia (thadasu or vazhukkai), 
Termmalia arjuna (vellamarudu), Stephegyne parvifolia (nirka- 
dambai), Stereospeimum chelonoides (poombathiri), Anogeissus 
latifolia (vekkate), Lagerstroemia lanceolata (venteak), Artocarpus 
hirsuta (aim), Me-lia dubia (malaivembu), Dalbergia paniculata 
(pachalai),Cedrela toona (cliandanavembu), with bamboos in the 
valleys. Some of these species of forests, especially the Dalbergia 
latifolia of the Kambam valley, compare not unfavourably with 
the best deciduous forests in this State. The hill sub-type which 
is found in the northern and the southern slopes of the Palni hills 
is poorer in quality and its trees do not attain large dimensions. 
Its chief species are tectona grandis (teak), Dalbergia latifolia, 
Odina wodier (odiyan), Pterocarpus marsupium, Shorea talura 
(kungiliyan), Anogeissus latifolia, Stereospermum chelonoides, 
Phyllanthus embelica (nelli), Buchanania latifolia (sarai), Grewia 
tiliaefolia, Terminalia paniculata (pillamaruthu) Givotia rottleri- 
formis (vandalai) aid Cocklospermum gossypium (kidiraipudu- 
kuannu) and Bambusa arundinacea (perumungil). 

1 This figure does not include the zaroindari forests which have been taken over 
by the Government under the Estates Abolition Act of 1847. 
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The low-lying sholus (evergreen type) are found in the Kambam 
valley and on the Palni 1 tills at elevations between 3,000 to 5,000 
feet. This type of forests is surrounded by a mixed deciduous 
type of forests. Its chief species are Bischofia javanica (malai- 
puvarasu), Cedrela toona, Chickrassia tabularis (agil), Elceocarpus 
tuberculatum, Canarium strictum (karum kungiliyan), Mynstica 
species (nutmeg family), Lagerstroemia lanceolata and Eugenia 
species (myrtle family) with a sprinkling of Michelia champaca 
(champaka) and Acrocarpum /raxinifolius (nelrai). There is usually 
a second storey of smaller trees in these forests such as Nephelium 
longana (kaorappu), Agrostistachys longifolia (manikulikki) and 
Agrostictaehys indica (maneliarai), etc. Areas belonging to this 
type are considered suitable for the cultivation of cardamoms. 

The gall-nut type of forests is the variation of the sub-liill type 
of timber forests. It is met with on elevations above 3,500 feet 
on shallow soils which are subjected to annual ground fires. Due 
to the low moisture contents of these soils, these forests are naturally 
of a poor type with Terminalia chebula (gallnut) as the prominent 
species, and with a mixture of fire resistant species such as 
Buclianania latifolia, Shorea tulura, Pterocarpus marsupium and 
Phyllanthus embelica interspersed with coarse grass and PJioenix 
acaulis (echan). The canopy of these forests is very open and the 
trees are small and stunted. The regeneration of these species is 
rather scanty on account of annual fives. These forests are found 
mainly on the upper slopes of the Palni hills and in small patches 
on the Karandamalais and on the hills of the Kambam region. 
They extend up to elevations about 5,000 feet and then merge 
into grass formations. 

The grass land type is characteristic of the rolling downs of 
the Upper Palni plateau at elevations above 6,000 feet approxi¬ 
mately. The Ampthill downs reserve, which is typical, is entirely 
composed of undulating stretches of extensive grass land through 
which streamlets originating in a few comparatively small 
‘ islands 1 of high level sliola, wind leisurely until they mingle 
and emerge as rivers and serve to irrigate extensive fileds in the 
hot dry plains below. Wide areas within the grass land have been 
set apart as unreserves for the villages of Poombarui, Kukkal and 
others and in these areas, unrestricted free grazing and firing of 
grass is allowed. All sholas in these unreserves have practically 
vanished owing to the indiscriminate collection of fuel from them 
and to the frequent outbreaks of fires. Their existence is only 
indicated by a shrub growth of Sarcococca pnmiformis, Rubus 
ellipticus (seendu) Rubus lasciocarpus , Rubus latifolia and a few 
reeds. Outside the unreserves and practically confined to the 
watershed forming the southern boundary of the plateau, ther are 
about 250 sholas protecting the headwaters of streams flowing 
northwards across the plateau. 
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The fuel forests comprise the open deciduous forests in the 
lower slopes of the Palni hills, in the lower slopes of the Western 
Ghats and the Varushanad hills in the Kambam valley and in 
the plains and low hills of the east and north-east portions of the 
district. Their total area is 261 square miles and they constitute 
the fuel reserves of the town of Madurai and of the several smaller 
towns and villages. The most abundant species occurring in these 
forests are Albizzia amara (usal), Chloraxylon swietenia (porasu), 
Acacia latronum (odai) ,Albizzia lebbec (vagai), Albizzia odoratissima 
(selvagai), Atalantia monophyttas (kurundu), Cassia marginata 
(senkonnai), Ilemicyclia sepiaria (virui), Acacia ferny enia 
(parambai) and Acacia planifrons (sithai). The less important 
species that occur are Dichrostachys cinerea (vedathcla), 
Gyrovarpus jacquini (tanakku), Givotia rottleriformis, Iiandia 
dumetorum (karai), Acacia intsia (indu). Euphorbia trig onus 
(tirukukalli), pterolobium indicum (karindu), Dodona’a viscosa 
(virali), Cassia montana (malai avaram) and Moringa ptery - 
gosperma (kattu murungai). Generally the growth is satisfactory 
except in reserves within easy reach of Madurai, Alagar hills, 
Waguthumalai, Andipatti hills and Nagarnalais, where it is subject 
to intensive illicit fellings. In most localities also, a mass of 
Acacia intsia, Zizyphus oenoplia (soorai) and Barleria acuminata 
(karum kurunji) have swamped much coppice regrowth, and 
retarded natural regeneration from seed. But the prickly pear 
(opuntia dillenii ) which formerly infested extensive areas is now 
no longer a threat, the cochineal insect having been responsible for 
its rapid extermination. 

The chief plantations of the district are those of teak, 
eucalyptus, pine, wattle and mahogany. Sandalwood and bamboos 
also occur in several places in the district. The teak plantations 
were raised from 1937 at Surulipatti, Kumli and Iruttar and also 
at Velankombai where the old plantations existed. The Suruli¬ 
patti plantations have not a little suffered from elephant damage. 
The Kumli and thei Iruttar plantations are satisfactory. At. 
Velankombai, the old plantation raised in 1870 was clear-felled and 
coppiced in 1937, but its coppice regeneration has been poor; and 
the plantations raised between 1922-27 and 1944-46 have failed. 
The eucalyptus plantation was raised at Guildar sliola some fifty 
years ago. Its growth is fairly uniform, but its quality is not so 
good as the best quality of Nilgiri eucalyptus. The pine planta¬ 
tions were raised in the Gundar valley between 1906 and 1915 and 
they consist chiefly of Pinus insignis. They were affected by a 
disastrous fire in 1920 and a cyclone in 1930'. The wattle planta¬ 
tions at Poombarai were first raised in 1883-1884 and their 
average yield per acre comes to about 20 tons. The mahogany 
plantation was raised in 1888 in the spring near Alagarkoil; it now 
contains a few trees varying in girth from 7 to 9 feet and in height 
from 100 to 120 feet. Sandalwood occurs in the Palni hills ox 
both sides df the ghat road from the sixth to the eleventh mile, 
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and also near KceraJam, Pulathur and Pachalur as well as in the 
Unjalnachi and the M arudanadiar reserves. It is found on the 
Karandamalai plateau, on both sides of the path from Mulaiyar 
to Thendainedu and in tiie Perumalai and the Alagar hill reserved 
forests. There is a patch of it in the Hathiar valley and in Soranda- 
malai near Valayapatti and a scattered growth of it in, the 
Endalaparai fuel series. In the Kamban region it is confined to 
two bits in the Kombai reserve forest. Altogether the sandal 
bearing area in the district amounts to about 3,544 acres. The 
growth of the trees, on the whole, is poor and even on the Lower 
Palnis where it was discovered in 1868, the trees at breast height 
rarely exceed 24 inches in girth. The bamboos are mainly found 
in the Palm hills, in Lamb am valley and in the northern valley 
of the Alagar hills. The species that occur are Bambusa arundi- 
nacea and Dendrocalamus strictus. They have been subjected to 
heavy overcutting in many localities and, unless the fellings are 
controlled, there is a real danger of their disappearing at no distant 
date i. 

The forests are liable to injuries from fire, winds, frost, fungus, 
parasites, drought, man, weeds, cattle, wild animals and insects. 
The forest fires do considerable damage almost every year to the 
open pole areas on the tops of the Karandamalais, the Sirumalais 
and the Alagar hills by killing outright any young natural 
regeneration of tree species. Sandalwood trees and seedlings sulfer 
much from this source. So also suffer much from this source the 
upper slopes of the hills in the Kambam, Palni and Kodaikanal 
regions above the boundary of the fuel-felling series. The rolling 
grassy downs of the Palnis, a large part of which are subject to 
free grazing, are subject to frequent fires which singe the edges 
of the several sholas in their midst and ultimately tend to destroy 
the sholas. In 1920, over 500 acres out of a total planted area cf 
922 acres of the pine plantations near Ivodaikanal were destroyed 
by fire. Pires, however, do not generally pass over fuel coupes 
as grass is scarce in such localities. High winds which blow 
eastwards during the south-east monsoon do not normally cause 
any appreciable damage to the fuel forests of the lower hills, but 
they cause, a great deal of damage to the pine plantations near 
Kodaikanal almost every year. In May 1930, a heavy cyclone caused 
a devastation by uprooting or breaking the crowns of over 30,000 
pine trees. Frost occurs annually between December and Febru¬ 
ary on the Upper Palni plateau and causes heavy casualties among 
pine seedlings. Seedlings of Acacia decunens (green wattle), 
Acacia dealbata (silver wattle) and Acacia melanoxylon (black 
wattle) raised as fire-belt to sholas have to be protected by a cover¬ 
ing of bracken during the frost season. As to fungus, “ Femes " 
is found to be common in the pines but it is not so harmful. 

1 Working Plan for the forests of the Madurai Division, 1949-1950 to 1962-6* 
sanctioned in C.C.P. Mis. No. 71, dated 5th February 1953, Typescript, pages S, 
8-17. 

Idem, 1936-1937 to 1945-1946, Printed pages 10-17. 
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Mosaic, leaf disease and thrip are noticed in the cardamom and 
orange plantations near Tandigudi on ths Upper Palnis. 
A parasite called Loranthus longiflora is commonly met with on 
Acacia melanoxylon on the Upper Palnis, for instance, in the 
Poombarai wattle plantation. Drought which occurs owing to 
uncertain and prolonged breaks between the south-west and the 
north-east monsoons, causes sometimes considerable damage to 
the seedlings which have commenced their life in June or July. 
Man adds to these injuries by illicit fellings and theft. Illicit 
fellings of timber are frequently noticed in the forests of the 
Kambam valley. Illicit removals for agricultural implements are 
sometimes met with in areas where unreserves are very far from 
cultivable lands. Thefts of fuel take place from reserve? 
from which it is easy to transport fuel to Madurai, as for instance, 
from the Alagar hills, Kiluva malai and Vikramangalam. Illicit 
cutting of sandalwood occurs in the sandalwood areas of the Lower 
Palnis. 

In regard to the weeds, prickly pear is fortunately controlled 
by the cochineal insects. Acalypha fruticosa is often encountered 
on the slopes in all the fuel series, but is usually browsed by cattle 
and is not so much a menace. The thorny climbers Acacia mtftia, 
Pterolobium indie am and Zizypus uenoplia often suppress coppice 
regeneration in poor areas. But, the most troublesome weed is 
what is called Barleria acuminata (karumkurinji) which forms 
heavy thickets over large areas of fuel-coupes rendering natural 
regeneration difficult. The Vellakurinji is less gregarious in habit 
and is not so harmful. The elephant grass (botliai) increases the 
intensity of fires on the Suruli plateau and on the Kumli ghat and 
kills out the regeneration of useful species like teak, Pteracarpw, 
marsnpium and Tenninalia panieulata. Lantana is now prevalent 
everywhere and is rapidly spreading. The cattle, while grazing, 
trample on young regeneration and expose the sub-soil where the 
soil is shallow and harden the soil where it is deep. The bison, 
which roam about in small herds on the Alagar hills, the Siru 
malais and the Karandamalais, sometimes become potential 
dangers to “ rab ” regeneration in the fuel coupes and nibble 
away also the young bamboos. The Sambhur nibble away the 
growing points of seedlings of Acacia decurrens and Acacia 
dealbata raised as fire belts round the sholas of the Upper Palnis, 
and sometimes cause damage to the teak plantations also. The 
elephants do incalculable damage to the teak plantations at Vanna- 
thiparai and considerable damage to the teak plantations in the 
Ivudiravar valley, in Surulipatti and in Velancombai. And finally 
as to the insects, the sal lieartwood borer, Hoplocerambyx spirit- 
cornis lias been noticed on Shorea talura, and the growth of Meliu 
indica is much hampered by the drying up of the leading bhoots 
caused almost every year by a virus disease not yet fully under¬ 
stood. Experiments are being made to control this disease 1 , 

1 Working Plan for tho forests of the Madurai Division, 1949-1050 to 1962-1963, 
sanctioned in C.O.P. Mis. No. 71, dated 6th February 1963, Typescripts, pages 
17-41. 

Idem for 1936-1937 to 1946-1946, Printed pages 17-20. 

M.D.O.—II 
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Much of the forest produce is in great demand in the district. 
The ryots need wood for agricultural implements, firewood for 
domestic consumption, leaf manure for wet cultivation, timber 
and bamboos for house construction, and grazing ground for 
cattle. The wood for agricultural implements, namely Acacia 
ferrugmea, Melia indica, Albizzia amara. Acacia planifrons and 
Acacia leucophloea (vel velam), is mostly obtained from patta 
lands and unreserves; but it is also sometimes stolen from the 
reserved forests. Fuel is obtained from patta lands and un¬ 
reserves, as well as from fuel coupes. Most of the fuel coupes 
in the Sholavandan and Nattam forests supply the extensive fuel 
market at Madurai; the fuel coupes of Kodaikanal and Kambam 
valley supply the local demands only; the estate forests used to 
meet the local demand at Palni. Leaf manure from reserves is 
still in demand in spite of the fact that the ryots have begun to 
grow their own manure in their lands. The demand for timber 
manifests itself from thefts of teak, Pterocarpus marsupimn, 
etc., from the reserves. Bamboos are in great demand; but large 
centres of consumption, such as Madurai and Dindigul, have not 
easy access to the bamboo growing localities. The demand 
for grazing ground is so great that out of the total area of 
4,04,435 acres of reserve, only about 1,12,000 acres are per¬ 
manently closed to grazing. All sandal areas are closed to graz¬ 
ing; fuel coupes are closed for five years after felling, and all 
regeneration areas for five years after planting. The timber 
selection working circle, and the teak conversion working circle 
are also closed to grazing, besides some special localities for silvi¬ 
cultural reasons and prevention of soil erosion. In all other areas 
grazing is regulated by licences issued on payment of prescribed 
fees which are generally 12 annas 9 pies for a buffalo, 6 annas 
for a cow and 3 annas for a sheep. Goats are entirely excluded 
from all reserves and sheep are permitted only in the Kambam, 
Palni and Kodaikanal forests. Penning is permitted on payment 
of a fee of rupee one for every 100 cattle or less. Kemoval of 
fodder grass is permitted free on head-loads from all reserves, 
except from areas closed to grazing on account of damage from 
fire. Since 1940 a system of rotational grazing has been introduced 
in the district. Under this system a limited number of cattle are 
moved from block to block within an allotted area at short 
intervals. 

Other forest produce in demand are tamarind, thatch grass for 
thatching purposes, brake poles for bullock carts, the floss from 
the fruit of Eriodendron anfractuosum (white cotton fee or 
elavam) known as ‘ Kapok ’ for stuffing mattresses and pillows, 
Mcmecylon eduh (kayan or kasan) leaves foi dyeing, the bark of 
Cassia auriculata (avaram pattai) and wattle and myrobalaus 
(gall-nuts) for tanning and lac and lac products for exportation to 
Calcutta and for making all sorts of articles, for dyeing silk, etc. 
Formerly there was an unlimited demand for land on the hills 
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of the Lower Palnis for the cultivation of plantains, coffee and 
tea. Formerly there was also a considerable demand for the 
sholas at elevations between 3,000 and 5,000 feet for the cultiva¬ 
tion of cardamoms. But n®wadays no leases are issued for these 
purposes so as to prevent soil erosion. Formerly again forest 
panchayats were formed in the several ranges in order to manage 
reserves as well as unreserves and to exploit them for firewood, 
grazing, minor forest produce and manure leaf; but recently, 
their working having been found unsatisfactory, they have all 
been abolished'. 

The Madurai forests are not by any means capable of meeting 
fully the demands of the people. Large quantities of teak, Dal- 
bargia latifolia, Terminalia tomentosa (karimarudu), Terminalia 
paniculata and Adina cor difolia (manja kadambai) of all sizes are 
exported into Madurai, Dindigul and Palm from the West Coast. 
Teak is also imported from Burma. Dalbergia latifolia is utilized 
in Madurai for making elaborately carved tables with legs repre¬ 
sented by elephant heads, an art characteristic of the place. Other 
important timber imported, mostly from the West Coast, comprise 
Xylia Xylocarpa (irul), Dichopsis elliptica (pali), Calophyllum 
datum (kattij pinnal), Dipterocarpus species (karunjeli), Vateria 
indica, Aglaia species, Amoora species, Acrocarpus fra,xinifolius 
(nelrai), Lagerstroemia lanceoiata and Hardicickia binata (acha). 
They are mostly used for bullock cart shafts and cart frames. 
Messrs. Spencer and Company also import Cedrela toona from the 
West Coast for making cigar boxes at their cigar factory at 
Dindigul. Again, Madurai town imports a considerable quantity 
of fuel from Bamanathapuram and Madurai and Dindigul, Palni 
and other places import bamboos from the West Coast, Salem, 
Vellore, etc s . 

The forests in the district are well served by railways and 
roads. The metre gauge section of the Southern Bailway tra¬ 
verses the division from east to west passing from Tiruchirappalli 
through Manamadurai, Ayyalur, Dindigul and Palni to Pollachi 
and the West Coast. A southern line runs from Dindigul to 
Madurai and thence to Dhanushkodi on the East Coast and to 
Trivandrum on the West Coast. A branch line connects Madurai 
and Bodinayakanur. There is also a proposal to construct a line 
from Dindigul to Gudalur. The Manamadurai-Tiruchirappalli 
chord line has brought Madurai nearer to the Bamanatliapuram 
district and the areas comprising the former Pudukottai State. 
All these railways are used extensively for transporting fuel to 
the Madurai market. Practically the whole of the output of 

1 G.O. No. 3617, Development, dated 8th August 1951. 

Working Plan for the forests of the Madurai Division, 1949-1950 to 1902-1903, 
sanctioned in C.C.P. Mis. No. 71, dated 5th February 1953, Typescripts, page* 
42-40, 204-210. 

1 Idem, pages 40-51. 
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Ayyalur forests is transferred by rail to Madurai from stations 
between Manaparai and Dindigul. Fuel from the Virupakshi 
series of the Palni hills is booked to Madurai from Oddanchat- 
tram. Part of the fuel from the Sholavandan and Naltam 
forests also goes by rail to Madurai from stations between Madurai 
and Dindigul. Fuel from the Bamauatbapuram district and 
from the areas of the former Pudukottai State is brought to 
Madurai by rail besides some easuarina fuel from the Fast Coast. 

A trunk road closely follows the railway through Tiruchirap- 
palli, Manaparai and Dindigul towards Pollachi on the west. 
Another follows the railway line from Dindigul to Madurai end 
thence southwards towards Tirunelveli, while a third runs parallel 
to the Madurai-Bodinayakanur section of the railway. Koads 
from Dindigul and Kodaikanal Boad railway station pass through 
Periyakulam to Theni on the west. From Them a road runs 
southwards into the Kambam valley and to the l’eriyar lake, and 
thence into the Kerala State. A metalled road from Kodaikanal 
Boad railway station leads to the hill station of Kodaikanal, the 
ghat section of which passes through reserves for the most part. 
Second-class trunk roads run from Ayyalur and Dindigul towards 
Karur, from Oddanchattrarn and Palm to Dharapuraui and from 
Madurai into the Bamanathapuram district. Mirror roads that 
feed the trunk roads are more directly concerned with the trans¬ 
port of forest produce, since they pass through localities nearer to 
the reserved forests. Of these the most important are the road 
connecting Dindigul and Madurai through Nat tarn, the Nattam- 
Kottampatti-Manaparai road and the road from Manaparai to 
Kulitalai, all of which are useful for the exploitation of the forests 
on the Nattam and Ayyalur hills. The sections connecting 
Madurai with the Alagar temple and with Palamedu help not a 
little to work the Alagar hill reserve and the Waguthumalai group. 
There are besides these, some 46 District. Board and Forest 
Department roads which serve the forests 1 . 

We may now review the past as well as the present systems 
of forest administration. Although the district came into the 
hands of the British in 1801, no attempts were made to conserve 
its forests till 1852. In that year, a licence to fell trees was 
required to be obtained from the revenue authorities, but no fee 
was charged for this licence, it being granted free even to the 
timber merchants who cut down wood wholesale and exported it 
to Tanjore, Tiruchirappalli and other districts. The only revenue 
derived from the forests was the proceeds of the leases of jungle 
produce and even this was forgone in 1854 when the leases were 
abolished consequent on the oppression of revenue underlings. 
In 1856 a beginning was made m forest conservancy by forbid¬ 
ding the shifting cultivation practised on the Pa Inis for growing 

” j Working Plan for the forests of the Madurai Division, 1949-1950 to 1962-1983 
sanctioned in C.C.F. Mia. No. 71, datad 5th February 1963, Typescripts, pages 61-64 
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plantains. In 1860 a forest, overseer was appointed to take charge 
of the more important forests of the district, including those *f 
the Palnis, the Jvambam valley and the Karandamalais and his 
duties were defined to be the accomplishment of strict conser¬ 
vancy and the supply of the demands of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment for timber. Large areas still, however, continued to remain 
under the management of the Revenue Department and on 
account of this dual control considerable friction occurred between 
the revenue and the forest authorities. In 1865 a Sub-Assistant 
Conservator was appointed. Soon afterwards the extension of 
the South Indian Railway through the district led to an increased 
interest in the forests. From 1869 Deputy Conservators or 
District Forest Officers came to be appointed in the district. 

In 1871 a forest establishment was sanctioned and at this time 
the Madurai Forest Division consisted of two ranges, the Madurai 
range including the Sirumalais, the Perumalais, the Alagar 
hills, the Nedumalais and the Nat!am and Ayyalur hills and the 
Periyakulam range covering the upper and the lower Palnis and 
the forests of the Kambam valley. In 1880 on the recommenda¬ 
tion of a committee consisting of the Collector, the Deputy 
Conservator on special duty and the Deputy Conservator of th* 
district, 21 blocks measuring 285 square miles were definitely 
selected for reservation. In 1882 the Madras Forest Act wai 
passed into law and between that year and 1890 most of the 
forests in the district were demarcated, settled and notified u 
“ reserved forests and nearly all of them were mapped by the 
Survey of India between 1.888 and 1894. In 1888, the district was 
divided into five ranges indicated by Roman numbers; but 
between 1888 and 1893 these ranges were baptised Kambam, 
Kodaikanal, Tangundy, Palamedu and Kanavaipatti. In 1888, 
as the problem of supplying fuel to Madurai town and of meeting 
the demands of the railway and the spinning mills was causing 
some anxiety, a preliminary working scheme was prepared for 
the Alagar hills along with Waguthumalai. 

This period also witnessed some important activities. The 
grant of leases for the cultivation of cardamoms in the sbolas 
(tropical evergreens) of the district was recognized by the Govern¬ 
ment as long ago as 1874. In 1887 the control of these leases 
was transferred from the Revenue to the Forest Department. 
In 1869-1870 Colonel Campbell Walker started plantations of 
teak at Velancombai at the northern foot of the Palnis not far 
from Pa Ini town and at Vannathiparai near the foot of the ghat 
below the Perivar lake. Tn 1889, and in 1892-1893, a small 
mahogany plantation was started below the Holy Spring (Thirtha- 
thotti) in the southern valley of the Alagar bills reserved forest. 
In 1887-1888 the Gundan shola eucalyptus plantations were 
commenced in the Gundan shola reserve adjacent to the resemir 
that supplies drinking water to Kodaikanal. They were intended 
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to supply Kodaikanal with fuel and thereby to save the neigh¬ 
bouring sholas from destruction. In 1883-1884 the Poombarai 
wattle plantation consisting of mainly acacia dealbata with a 
sprinkling of acacia melanoxylon was begun close to the village 
of Poombarai. In 1893, certain blocks in the Kambam forests 
were placed under special fire protection and goats were excluded 
from the reserves 1 . 

The same year, i.e., 1895, marks the abolition of the loose 
permit system and the recognition of the need for exploitation under 
regular working plans. In order to meet the fuel demand in 
Madurai, the reserves were now classified into blocks for which 
schemes could be prepared at once and those which had to remain 
unworked for a period of twenty years. But the first working 
plan as such for the district was prepared by Mr. Porter. It was 
sanctioned in 1900. It covered the Palamedu and Kanavaipatti 
ranges and aimed at providing fuel, small timber, manure leaves, 
grazing and browsing and improving the forests. It fixed the 
rotation at thirty years and introduced the coppice with standards 
system. It, however, prescribed no cultural operations and soon 
failed to fulfil its objects. It was, therefore, replaced in 1907-1911 
by a revised working plan for the district drawn up by Mr. II. B. 
Bryant s . This revised plan retained the system of coppice with 
standards, reallotted the felling series, excluding inaccessible 
localities, and closed the forests to all goat browsing and loppings 
for manure leaf but reduced the annual output of firewood in 
Madurai from 20,000 tons to 12,000 tons, a circumstance which 
soon resulted in loud complaints. Meanwhile, in 1906, with a view 
to growing valuable timber, Mr. Bryant started the Kodaikanal 
pine plantations in the south-west of Kodaikanal hill station in 
the Gundar valley extension reserve at elevations varying from 
7,200 to 8,000 feet. In' these plantations about 32 species of 
exotic conifers were tried and it was found that Pinas insignia was 
the best grower followed by Pinus attenmta, Pinus sebiniana, 
Cupressus torulosa, Cryptomena japonica and Sequvia washing - 
ioniana. The seeds of various Himalayan species tried here were 
destroyed by fire in 1915. 

Meanwhile, in 1904, the headquarters of the Kanavaipatti range 
was transferred from Kanavaipatti to Nattam. In 1914 the Kodai¬ 
kanal and Tangundy ranges were reconstituted and the head¬ 
quarters of the latter was transferred to Palni. The number of 
ranges was increased to six in 1916 when the Ayyalur, Sholavandan 
and Nattam ranges were formed ont of the Kanavaipatti and 
Palamedu ranges. Redistribution of the ranges was made in 

1 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. 1,1906, pages 132-143. 

Working Plan for the forests of the Madurai Division, 1936-1937 to 1945-1940, 
'ages 36-37. 

» B.P. No. 179, dated 7th September 1907, 

B P. No. 198, dated 8th August 1911. 
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1920, 1924, 1926 and 1927; and in 1935 the whole of the Manjam- 
patti reserve and part of the Kudirayar reserves were transferred 
to South Coimbatore Division 1 . 

All this time several plans for the better exploitation of the 
forests were being drawn up and introduced. In 1916, the 
shortage of fuel in Madurai led to the adoption of the working plan 
for the fuel forests prepared by Cecil Claud C. C. Wilson 2 . This plan 
covered all the forests in the Sholavandan, Nattam and Ayyalur 
ranges and prescribed the adoption of the simple coppice system 
in the place of the system of coppice with standards. A careful 
selection of all areas which might be profitably exploited for the 
Madurai market and a well thought out scheme of extraction roads 
increased the annual output of fuel from the reserves of the district 
from 12,000 tons to 20,000 tons. But even this increased supply, 
together with the additional supply of 11,000 tons from the reserves 
in the Kulitalai taluk of the Tiruchirappalli district, was found 
insufficient to meet the annual total requirements of the market 
which was no less than 60,000 tons. It was consequently suggested 
that the eucalyptus plantations at Kodaikanal should be extended. 
Meanwhile a timber working circle was also constituted covering 
the three ranges (about 10,000 acres) and worked on the coppice 
with standards system on a rotation of 30 years, 60 to 70 poles 
per acre being reserved as standards. And bamboos in the Alagar 
hill reserve forest were worked between 1921 and 1927 on a felling 
cycle of three years. 

In the Pain is, Mr. Bryant’s scheme of 1907 contemplated only 
three fuel series for the Kodaikanal range. In 1922 more series 
were found necessary and a revised scheme was prepared under 
which the number of fuel series was increased to eight. The 
system of working was also changed to simple coppice and the 
rotation was fixed at 30 years for four of the series and at 40 years 
for the remaining four. Blanks in felled coupes were sown with 
seeds of Albizzia, Grewia, Melia, tamarind, Anoqeissus, teak and 
Pterocarpus marsupium. As to the bamboos, a scheme was pre¬ 
pared by Woodhouse Adolphus according to which the bamboo 
area in the Kodaikanal range was divided into two series—Periya- 
kulam and Devadanapatti, in each of which one coupe was to be 
worked every year on a felling cycle of three years; and in the 
Palni range three bamboo felling series were formed, Siruvatkad, 
Vennilai and Palni. The supply of brakepoles for bullock-carts 
going down the Kodaikanal ghat road loaded with hill produce 
was for the first time taken up by the department about the year 

1921. Brakepoles of the required size were collected from the 
reserve close to Tr.m-tum-pari from species other than teak,— 
Dalbergia latifolia, pterocarpns marsupium and Albizzia lebbeclt. 
This method was organized in 1932-1933 when the required number 
of trees was marked for felling beforehand over a demarcated coupe 
and an estimate of yield of brakepoles per tree was made, a total 

1 C.C.P. Mis. 32, dated 23rd January 1935. 

£ B.P. No. 136, Land Revenue (Forests), dated 31st August 1916 (Press). 
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output of 800 brakepoles being aimed at. At present the poles 
extracted by the Department are sold through the agency of a 
contractor who sells them at prices varying from 4 annas to 7 annas 
and draws a commission of one anna per pole. This was not all. 
A liberal policy in the grant of lands for the cultivation of carda¬ 
moms in the reserved forests was adopted in 1923-1924. 

Nothing unusual was done in the plantations except in the 
Vannathiparai teak plantations and in the Kodaikanal pine planta¬ 
tions. In the former, experiments were conducted in 1928 for 
resuscitating the teak saplings damaged by elephants. The damaged 
saplings were cut and burned over a small area and in another 
cart a fire was first run through the area and the saplings were then 
cut after the fire. A rope was stretched round the plantation with 
rags tied to it to scare away the elephants. But this experiment 
oroved a failure. A further attempt was, therefore, made in 1931 
to keep out elephants, by digging trenches across the entrances at 
the heads of the three valleys leading down to Vannathiparai from 
Travancore. This attempt too proved a failure; the elephants dis¬ 
covered other paths and the trenches ceased to be impassable by 
their sides falling in. The elephants still continue to damage the 
teak. In the Kodaikanal pine plantations, a disastrous fire hav¬ 
ing destroyed over 500 acres of planted area out of the total of 928 
Acres, the creation of a fire belt of Australian wattles was attempted 
oetween 1921 and 1929. This proved unsuccessful, but the sowing 
cf Acacia seeds in lines scraped free of grass attempted in 1929 met 
with considerable success. Again, a severe cyclone in 1930 having 
•down down no less than 30,000 pine trees, it was proposed to 
"emove all dead and wind-fallen trees, to thin the plantation over 
a period of eight years, to prune the side branches of all standing 
pines to a height of 8 to 10 feet from t,he ground level and to raise 
A fire resistant belt of Australian wattles round the periphery of the 
plantations. Though the entire scheme was approved, only the 
first and the last proposals were given effect to. 

In the Kambam valley, the fuel coupes continued to be worked 
mainly under the prescription of the working plan sanctioned in 
1912 with some deviations. Teak plantations were raised in 1920, 
‘^21 and 1922 in the Vannathiparai valley and an experimental 
scheme was prepared and introduced in 1926-1927 with the object of 
discovering the best method of managing the superior timber 
areas, a method which would enable the existing trees to he exploited 
profitably and at the same time replaced bv regeneration, natural 
as well as artificial. A scheme for the exploitation of the timber 
forests on the Surulipatti plateau was prepared in 1929, but was 
held in abeyance, pending the preparation of the new working plan 
for the whole district. It was, however, ordered that the Shores 
area should be set aside for lac cultivation, that experiments in 
regeneration should be conducted in certain plots, that centres should 
be established on the banks of the perennial streams to propagate 
«*ndal and that charcoal should he manufactured from A noqeistmt 
(atifolia to test its economic possibilities. The bamboos in thin 
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range were, prior to 1916, sold under the permit system. In that 
year the range was divided into four bamboo felling series. From 
1927 to 1932 it was found that there was practically no bamboo to 
sell; but in 1932, on a representation from the people, the bamboo 
bearing area of the range was divided into three coupes, one of 
which was to be worked every year on a felling cycle of three years. 
These coupes were located in the Surulipatti, the Vannathiparai 
and the Suranganar valleys. Cardamoms were planted in a small 
area in the High Way forests in 1926, departmentally, in order to 
induce the local people to take up leases and a large number of 
leases were granted \ 

In 1933 the ‘ kumri ’ method of cultivation was tried as an 
experiment to regenerate the degraded types of fuel forests. A few 
acres of such forests in Ayyahir were felled and burnt of slash; 
strips were cut in t.hi.: area and sown with Acacia plamfrcns, Albizzia 
amara, etc., and the intervening spaces between the strips were 
cultivated with agricultural crops. This method was found to be 
quite successful 2 . So also was found to be successful an experi¬ 
ment made in 1930-1933 in the Vannathiparai valley, for the culti¬ 
vation of lac on Schleichera trijuga (kusnm. 5 ) 

Then came the working plan of 1936 prepared by Sri T. V. Ven- 
kateswara Ayyar which was enforced during the period 1936 to 
1948. In accordance with this plan firewood, the need for which 
had keenly been felt, was exploited under the simple coppice system 
on a rotation of 30 years, (he felled coupes being regenerated by the 
rab or the kumri methods; the timber forests were worked under 
a ‘ selection ’ system (selection felling of saleable trees') and under 
the clear felling system followed by planting; the brakepoles were 
supplied under a ‘ groupe ’ selection system, he., selection of 
groups for felling; bamboos were exploited on a felling cycle of 
three years; sandalwood was tended and its propagation centres 
were formed in suitable areas; the exploitation of minor produce 
was regulated over large units; and the experimental planting of 
Eriodendron anfractuosum for ‘ kapok ’ floss and the cultivation of 
lac on a commercial scale were undertaken. The plan formed nine 
working circles, namely, the selection working circle, of 14,366 acres, 
the clear felling working circle of 700 acres, the fuel working circle 
of 167,157 acres, the brakepole working circle of 700 acres, the 
bamboo working circle of 110,454 acres, the sandalwood working 
circle of 16,000 acres, the minor forest produce working circle of 
396,841 acres, the lac working circle of 2,900 acres and the protec¬ 
tion working circle of 121,427 acres 4 . It may be noted here that 
during the Second World War additional fuel coupes were opened 
and worked to meet the increasing demand for firewood °, and 

Working Plan for the forests of the Madurai Division, 1936-1937 to 1945- 
1946, pages 37-43. 

5 Idem, pages 98-100. 

8 Idem, pages 100-101. 

* Idem, pages 118 seq. 

5 Working Plan for the forest* of Madurai Division for 1949-1950 to 1962-1963, 
pages 105-11. 
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that, in 1943, in pursuance of the war effort, pyrethrum from which 
an insecticide used in anti-malarial operations was obtained, was 
grown in about 575 acres in the Ampthill down reserve on the 
western flank of the Berijam lake in the Upper Palnis. The pyre¬ 
thrum plantation was, however, eventually converted into a wattle 
plantation 1 . 

The present working plan of the forests of the district, prepared 
by Sri N. S. G-hate was introduced in 1949. It will he in force till 
1965. It is based on the experience gained in the actual working 
of the previous plan. It aims at supplying fuel to Madurai and the 
smaller towns and villages by attaining the highest possible sus¬ 
tained annual yield per acre, and for this purpose, it forms a separate 
working circle, called the concentrated regeneration working circle, 
comprising all suitable areas for raising the firewood species under 
the kumri method. As the timber forests have been depleted of all 
the best timber, it proposes to exploit the over-mature timber alone 
within a period of five years and to give rest to t.he other trees for 
the remaining period. As the timber forests of Vannatliiparai 
valley and Machakal beat contain some large sized Melia dubia 
trees which are in demand for catamarans and for matchwood, it 
proposes to keep in reserve these trees for working as and when 
the demand arises. It proposes to preserve the evergreen forests 
which feed the numerous perennial streams by selecting suitable 
areas in the grassy downs of the Upper Palnis for wattle cultivation, 
and for this purpose it constitutes a separate working circle, known 
as the wattle plantation working circle. Nor is this all. It pro¬ 
poses to conserve and improve the sandalwood areas, to introduce 
artificial regeneration of sandalwood in suitable localities, to provide 
for a maximum production of lac on a sustained basis, and to protect 
generally all other areas so as to conserve water-supply and to 
maintain the climatic conditions of the country. 

As to the method of treatment to be adopted, it prescribes 
as follows. In areas suitable for fuel supply, the simple coppice 
system with a rotation of 30 years is to be adopted, fellings being 
effected through the agency of contractors. Additional areas which 
can be worked are either to be added on to the existing series or 
worked as additional series. All over-mature timber, i.e., trees with 
a girth of 6 feet and above, for which there is a demand, occurring 
in the Kambam and Gudalur selection series is to be exploited 
departmentally under selection method during the first five years. 
Suitable areas in a new working circle, called the teak conversion 
working circle, are to be clear-felled and planted up with teak 
annually and closed completely to grazing. The soft wood series 
are to be exploited under the selection system and suitable planta¬ 
tions of this species in mixture with other species are to be under¬ 
taken under the kumri method in areas set apart for that purpose. 
Brakepoles are to be continued to be supplied by the department 
through commission agents for cartmen going down the Kodaibanal 
ghat road. As there is a keen dema nd for manure leaf in the 

1 Working plan for the forests of Madurai Division for 1949—1950 to 1992— 

1983, page* 198-204. 
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Nattam, Sholavandan apd Kodaikanal ranges, provision is to be 
made for the supply of manure leaf by legitimate means through 
contractors and for this purpose a manure leaf working circle is to 
be constituted. Bamboos are to be extracted on a three years 
cycle as before under the selection thinning system, through con¬ 
tractors, and fresh areas are to be planted in suitable localities. 
With a view to conserving the evergreen forests no fresh areas for 
cardamom cultivation are to be leased out in those forests. Acacia 
decurrens (wattle) plantations are to be grown in the grassy areas 
devoid of any growth which occur between the sholas and chiefly 
in Ampthill downs reserved forest for supplying wattle bark for 
tanning and for afforesting the downs with a stable tree crop. A 
separate wattle plantation working circle is to be constituted for 
this purpose. Vannatlnparai valley is to be set apart for the pro¬ 
duction of kusum lac; and in all suitable areas kusum plantations are 
to be raised under the kumri method. Minor forest produce such 
as tamarind, gallnuts and avaram bark is to be leased out as before 
and the plantations of Eriodmdron anfractuosum are to be raised 
in suitable localities. 

In order to achieve all these objects the plan constituted the 
following twelve working circles. The timber selection working 
circle covered 13,758 acres, i.e., all the ten coupes in each of the 
felling series, namely, the Kambam series and the Gudalur series. 
The teak conversion working circle included 1,470 acres, 13 acres 
in Surulipatti, 90 acres in Kumli (both in the Kambam range), 55 
acres in the Velancombi reserved forest of Palni range and 25 acres 
in the Iruttar valley of Kodaikanal range. The fuel working circle 
comprised 155,260 acres in all the six ranges. The concentrated 
regeneration working circle embraced 2,645 acres in the Sbola- 
vandan range; 375 acres in the Toppu Samimalai reserved forest, 
520 acres in Mogavannur reserved forest,. 375 acres in Sirumalai 
reserved forest on the Ayyalur range and 250 acres in Kappamadai 
reserved forest in the Kambam range. The manure leaf working 
circle overlapped the fuel working circle and the Waguthumalai 
reserved forest in Sholavandan, Nattam and Kodaikanal ranges. 
The brakepole working circle consisted of 700 acres along the motor 
ghat road in the Kodaikanal range. The bamboo working circle 
comprised 110,454 acres in the Kodaikanal, Palni, Kambam, and 
Nattam ranges. The wattle plantation working circle covered 
28,281 acres in the Kodaikanal range. The lac working circle 
embraced 3,586 acres in the Vannathiparai valley in the Kambam 
range. The minor produce woring circle comprised 41)4,435 acres, 
i.e., the whole division plus the unreserves. The grazing working 
circle included about 290,000 acres and the protection working 
circle comprised 142,615 acres in all ranges, including areas not 
included in any working circle except the minor forest produce 
working circle 1 . 

1 Working Plan for the forests of the Madurai Division, 1949-1950 to 1952-1963, 
sanctioned in C.C.P. Mis, No. 71, dated 5th February 1953, Typescripts, pagel 
257 seq. 
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In 1949 the National Government sanctioned a scheme for 
increasing the cultivation of wattle in the Upper Palms. After 
the cessation of trade relations with South Africa, India began to 
feel great difficulty in obtaining wattle bark and wattle extract which 
she needed for her tanning industry, and which she formerly used 
to obtain from that country. She had to depend more and more on 
indigenous tanning materials and on ‘ qubraco ’ imported from 
Argentina at uneconomical prices. On the advice of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, therefore, a scheme for planting wattle in 14,000 
fresh acres in the Palnis, in addition to the existing plantation of 
about 1,300 acres, was sanctioned and it was hoped to plant the 
entire area within a period of 10 years J . In the same year the 
Ayyalur range was, for securing better management, transferred to 
the newly formed Tiruchirappalli division a . 

Another special scheme taken up by the National Government 
was that of raising fuel plantations in the district. The object of 
this scheme which was introduced in 1950 was to increase the fire¬ 
wood supply to Madurai and other towns which had become very 
unsatisfactory ever since the Second World War. In order to 
achieve this object a new range called the Periyakulam range was 
formed and it was proposed to grow babul on 500 acres of tank-bed 
lands in the course of fifteen years and casuarina on 1,150 acres of 
waste lands under tha kumrf method in the course of thirty year*, 
ploughing being done in botii cases by tractors 1 * 3 . 

But the biggest scheme undertaken by the National Government 
was that of placing all the forests of the estates which had been 
acquired under the Estates Abolition Act of 1947, under the control 
and management of the Forest Department. These forests of the 
district occupied an area of more than 500 square miles. Even 
before the Second World War their condition was far from satis¬ 
factory. The war made their condition worse, owing to the extra¬ 
ordinary demand for charcoal for producer gas vehicles. The 
Government felt that the Forest Department alone could properly 
revive them and manage them, and as their accession meant the 
addition of large areas to the existing forest division, they formed 
two forest divisions in the district and placed each division under a 
District Forest Officer with headquarters at Madurai and Ivodaikanal 
respectively. They, at the same time, sanctioned the formation of 
ive additional forest ranges 4 . The estate forests are now being 
rijven rest and protection, but no working plans have been drawn up 
[or them, 


1 O.O. No. 2033, Development, dated 17th May 1949. 

* O.O. 4277, Development, dated 19th August 1949. 

3 O.O. No. 3397, Development, dated 30th August. 1950. 

* O.O, No. 1461, Revenue, dated 2nd June 1951. 

O.O. No, 4405, Development, dated 6th October 1051, 
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INDUSTRIES AND TRADE. 

Madurai is one of the very few districts in this State in which 
a comparatively large portion of the population, about 37 per cent, 
lives by industries, trade and other avocations 1 . This is no wonder, 
seeing that it has never bad, in spite of its irrigation works, any 
facilities like Tanjore for absorbing the great bulk of its population 
in agriculture. In fact it stands next to the Coimbatore district in 
possessing a considerable proportion of the non-agricultural popula¬ 
tion. 

Its main industries, however, are mostly centred in the Madurai 
and Dindigul taluks and of these the most important are the cotton 
spinning and weaving, the transport equipment and the tobacco and 
cigar manufacturing industries. Among the cotton spinning and 
weaving mills the most well-known are the Madurai Mills, Limited 
and the Pandyan Mills, Limited. They both belong to one and 
the same concern; they are both situated in Madurai town; they 
are both spinning mills, they have branches at Tuticorin and Amba- 
samudiam, they have an authorized capital of over .175 lakhs of 
rupees and they employ over 130,500 spindles. Next to these conies 
the Meenakshi Mills, Limited, which is botli a spinning and a 
weaving mill. It has a capital of 00 lakhs, it employs about 40,000 
spindles and 144 looms and it is situated in Tirupparankundram. 
This is followed by the Sri Mahalakshmi Mills, Limited, with 
12 lakhs authorized capital and 33,000 spindles situated at Pasu- 
malai. Then follow the S. S. N. Lakslunanan Chettiar and 
Company, with a share capital of Rs. 6,00,000 and 22,500 
spindles; the Sundararaja Mills, Limited, with 9 lakhs autho¬ 
rized capital and 18,800 spindles situated at Dindigul; the 
Visalalakshrni Mills with a capital of Rs. 10,00,000 and 10,370 
spindles; and the Rajah Mills of Mangalapuram and Sri Kothan- 
daram Spinning Mills of Madurai, both proprietory concerns which 
employ 8,000 and 4,000 spindles respectively. These are purely 
spinning mills and besides these there are some other spinning and 
weaving mills in the Madurai town. All these mills together 
employ about 20,000 workers. The transport equipment works are 
17 in number and they employ about 1,200 workers. Of these 
the most well-known are the Southern Roadways, Limited, and 
the T.Y.S. Lorry Service, Limited, which ply buses and lorries 
in the southern districts and which owe their origin to the enterprise 
and ability of Sri T. V. Sundaram Ayyangar. The tobacco and 
cigar factories, about 20 in number, employ about 1,000 workers and 
of these the most well known is the Cigar Factory of Messrs. Spen¬ 
cer and Company, Limited, 'at Dindigul. The rest of the large 


1 Census of India, 1951, Madras and Coorg, Part I, Report, page 134. 
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scale industries consist of 46 rice mills, 10 cotton ginning and press¬ 
ing establishments, a knitting mill, 12 handloom weaving factories, 
a sugar factory, 3 match factories, 8 ironsafe manufacture works, 
20 tanneries and 3 coffee curing works; and they employ altogether 
3,476 persons \ 

But it is not so much these large scale as the small scale or 
cottage industries that provide occupation for a large part of the 
non-agricultural population. Some of these industries like hand¬ 
spinning and wood carving, it is true, absorb only a few people; but 
others like handloom weaving and dyeing absorb a large number 
of people. All of them, however, have much scope for, improvement; 
and the problem has always been how to develop them on sound 
lines inasmuch as upon this development depends the social and 
economic well-being of thousands of poor but hard working people. 

Of these industries, hand-spinning which must in olden days 
have doubtless flourished in many places and contributed not a 
little to supplement the income of the agriculturists in the off-season, 
is today confined to a very few places in the distinct. Its knell 
was rung in the nineteenth century amidst the increasing importa¬ 
tion of foreign cotton yarn; and until recently, it was carried on 
only in one village, namely, Kasipalayam, about 25 miles from 
Dindigul. It owed its revival there to the Nationalist Movement; 
it was organized by what was called the “ Kaddar Development 
Society ”; it has about 100 spinning wheels; and it got file yarn 
spun mto cloth by the weavers of Kambarapalli village of the Tiru- 
chirappalli district, which was only six miles away from Kasipa- 
layam. Since the introduction of the Intensive Khadi Scheme by 
the National Government however in the Kallupatti Centre of the 
Tirumangalam taluk in 1952-53, a greater fillip has been given 
to hand-spinning which may, in due course, place it on a better 
footing. More about this scheme will be said in the chapter cn 
Welfare Schemes 3 . 

Handloom weaving, on the other hand, lias made Madurai 
famous throughout history. It depended in olden days on the hand- 
spun yarn produced in the district; and it depends today on the 
mill-made yam produced locally as well as imported. There are 
at present no less than 80,000 persons engaged in handloom weaving 
or other processes connected with weaving in the district and of 
these the largest number belong to the Sowrashtra community. 
The Sowraehtras who live mostly in Madurai town have through 
centuries acquired a great skill in weaving superior cotton as well 
as silk fabrics. Next to them come the Devangas who weave in 
silk and art-silk and who are to be found chiefly in-the Dindigul 

1 1951 Census Handbook, Madurai district, 1953, page 9. 

Statement of Cotton Mills in the Madras State for 1953-54 in Periodical 
No. 9-A.1/54 of the Director of Industries. 

* G.O. No, 451, Development, dated 1st March 1930 —See Special Officer’s Report 
pages 1-3. 

Administration Report of the Rural Welfare Department .for 1952-02 
page* 72-73. 
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and Nilakkottai taluks with Chmnalapatti as their centre. The 
other weaver classes are the Sedas, the Kaikolars, the Sengunda 
Mudaliars and some Christians, Muslims and Harijans. They are 
distributed all over the district, their important centres being Dindi- 
gul, Palni, Sedapatti, Takkampatti, Andipatti and Manarapurain 
and certain places in the Madurai and Nilakkottai taluks. As to the 
fabrics generally manufactured in the district, pure silk saris come 
mostly from Madurai town, art-silk saris from Madurai, Dindigul 
and Chinnalupatti, lace-cloths, dhotis, and cotton saris from 
Madurai, lace turbans and dhotis from Dindigul, cotton saris of 
cheap variety from Nilakkottai, Palni, Sedapatti and Andipatti, 
and towels and coarse white cloths from Tirumangalam. Silk is 
obtained by local dealers from Kollegal and Bangalore, art-silk from 
Madras and Bombay and cotton yarn of superior counts from 
Madras and of ordinary counts from the local mills. The cotton 
yarn in use varies from 20s to 120s, the finer counts being used 
mostly in Madurai and Dindigul. The weavers get their require¬ 
ments of silk and yarn from the local dealers. 

The majority of the weavers, in spite of the efforts that have 
been made by the Government to improve their condition,' are still 
in the clutches of the capitalists. These capitalists are usually yarn 
merchants who supply yarn, silk and lace and take back the finished 
goods, leaving a small margin of profit to the weavers. There 
are also among them merchants who sell yarn, etc., generally on 
the credit system charging interest on over-due payments made 
beyond the stipulated period. There are also a few master work¬ 
men who engage the weavers on piecework basis and pay them 
wages according to the rates agreed upon. All these capitalists, as 
may be expected, not only make middlemen’s profits but also get 
a complete grip on tbe weavers by making them advances for mar¬ 
riages, ceremonies and other domestic expenses. 

The capitalist employers supply prepared warps to the weavers, 
and the weavers get these warps sized by a special class of people 
called Nayakars. In Madurai town the w r arps in use are shorter 
ones, just sufficient to weave one or two fabrics of 16 yards long, 
whereas, in other places, the warps in use are usually 100 to 120 
feet long and are sized in the streets by 20 to 24 persons working 
at them. There is every kind of warping in Madurai from peg 
warping to beam warping and women as well as boys assist men 
iD weaving. In Madurai town even women do weaving, unassisted 
by men. There are over 31,000 looms in the district of which a 
fair proportion are fitted with fly shuttle slay. Except, however, 
in Madurai and Dindigul, very few looms are fitted with dobbies. 
Frame looms are more in evidence in Madurai and Dindigul but 
elsewhere pit looms are in vogue. 

In Madurai town itself there are about 12,400 looms. Their 
number is said to rise even to 15,000 during marriage and festival 
seasons. These looms produce not only pure silk fabrics but also 
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cotton fabrics of exceptional fineness and beauty, saris of various 
colours, lace cloths, men's upper wear, veils, scarfs, etc. They 
also produce art-silk fabrics such as napkins, table cloths, wall 
hangings, etc., and saris of low'd' counts with lace border for con¬ 
version into chungadi (suugadi) red cloths, for which Madurai is 
noted. Cloths worth several lakhs of rupees are exported from 
Madurai to Ceylon, Malaya, Singapore, Burma and many parts of 
this State. Dindigul is famous for lace upper cloths and rumals 
(lace turban cloths). The latter are usually 90 inches by 90 inches 
and are manufactured on big looms which require two men to 
work them; and both are largely exported to Bombay, Calcutta 
and several parts of Northern India. The yarn used for them 
(100s to 120s) is obtained from Madras and lace from Surat and 
Pondicherry 1 . 

Madurai town is one of the largest centres for dyeing in South 
India. In olden days when it used to employ vegetable dyes its 
dark reds were famous and were admired by all lovers of art. It 
is said that they were more sober, more pleasing to the eye, more 
permanent and therefore more beautiful as well as more durable. 
From what little information is available it would appear that the 
substances used for dyeing in olden days were Kusum (safflower), 
stick lac, chay-root and red sanders for red, vertangi (saffron wood 
chips) for orange, parasam flower or the seed of the Jabra plant for 
yellow and orange, turmeric and Kasa leave for yellow, indigo and 
pala for blue, indigo and turmeric for green and Annabedi (sulphate 
of iron) for black. It would also appear that the substances used 
for mordants were appalakaram, alum, tagara virai, chunarn, gal- 
nut, pista (tree gall) sheep’s dung, gingelly, milk .hedge, lime juice 
and soda. But dyeing with vegetable dyes is now no longer in 
vogue. Ever since the importation of alizarine and aniline dyes 
from the second half of the last century, all the dyers have taken 
to chemical dyes s . But, even in dyeing with chemical dyes Madurai 
town has acquired a reputation for its fine and fast dyeing, especially 
in red and dark red. There are here several dye houses large and 
small as well as a number of individual dyers, about 2,000, who 
carry on dyeing in their own homes. It has been said that more 
than half the quantity of dyes imported into this State are used 
in Madurai town alone; and the water of the Vaigai is said to be 
especially suited for dyeing. The quantity of yard dyed in Madurai 
amounts to hundreds of bales per month and, besides being locally 

1 G.O. No. 451, Development, dated 1st March 1930 —See Special Officer’s Report, 
pages 0-11. 

G.O. No. 2295, Development, dated 26th September 1940. 

G.O. No. 447, Development, dated 2nd March 1943, pages 82-84. 

1 Cyclopaedia of India by Edward Balfour, 1885, Vol. I, page 589, 

Monograph on Dyes and Dyeing in the Madras Presidency by Edwin Holder, 
1896, pages 1-8. 

Monograph on Cotton Fabric Industry of the Madras Presidency by Edgar 
Thurston, 1897, pages 6, 7, 16. 

Proceedings of the Central Committee for the Exhibition of the Industry an d 
Aft of all nations held in London in 1851, pages 75 and 105. 

Beport of the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-1918, page 164. 
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consumed, it is exported to the districts of Ramanathapuram, Tiro* 
neiveh, Tiruchirappalii, etc. 

The main dye-stuffs used now are naphthol, alizarine red, and 
indentlirene blue; other vat and aniline dyes are also used. The 
colours in use are direct colours, basic colours, vat colours, sulphur 
colours and .acid colours. The methods adopted in dyeing depend 
upon the kind of dye-stuffs employed which again depend upon the 
style of goods required and the varieties of the fibres used. Rust 
in importance, taken according to the bulk treated, comes grey 
cotton, next mercerised cotton, then silk and lastly artificial silk. 
The styles of goods manufactured are sans with and without gold 
thread, dhotis, silk bordered, with or without gold thread, turbans 
with gold thread, saris and dhotis with mercerised yarn, Baris and 
dhotis with art-silk used chiefly for weft and pure silk saris. The 
chief dye used for cotton or mercerised dyeing is blue and a very 
bright blue is obtained from indentlirene blue. Sulphur black w 
also largely used for dyeing cotton owing to its cheapness. Superior 
cotton sans are dyed with naphthol red, while inferior cotton sans 
are dyed with alizarine red. Cluoine yellow and chrome orsnge 
dyes are used for obtaining yellow and orange colours. For art 
silk fabrics the colours used are mostly red, blue, yellow, orange 
and green; and lor silk fabrics the colours used are blue, red, 
black, yellow and pink. These colours used for art-silk and 
silk saris are mainly basic, acidic and direct. 

Two varieties of dyed cloths for which there is a great demand 
in South India are manufactured at Madurai, and they are the 
“ Sungadi Saris” for women and “Saya Vaishties ” for men. 
The piocesses employed in dyeing these are laborious. Pieces of 
cloth produced on handlooni or null pieces of foreign make are first 
dipped into an emulsion of groundnut oil and alkaline earth and 
trodden under foot for a number of times and allowed 10 remain wet 
for two or three days. They are then washed in the river and 
dried in the sun. This process is repeated for about a week after 
which they are again washed in the river and put in the dyeing vat 
containing a solution of alizarine red and kasa leaves. They are 
dually steamed and dried. For sungadi saris knots are tied along 
the lines marked in the cloths with red pigment, so that when the 
cloths are put in the vat the knots prevent the colours from going 
into the knotted portions. The knotted portions thus remain white 
and appear as white specks on a coloured background. The saya 
vaishties are also not completely dyed; they are provided with a 
white space in the middle by firmly tying that portion into a knot 
before they are put in the dyeing vat 1 . 

A few persons in Madurai town and at Periyakulam practise the 
art of wax printing, an art which was formerly more widely pre¬ 
valent. It consists in printing designs in wax with wooden blocks 
on the cloth previously dipped in myrabolam solution and niter the 

1 O.O. No. 451, Development, datai 1st Blarah 1JJJ— 3a dpajia! OJB jar's Rapor 
pages 23-25. 

11,0*0.-12 
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cloth is dried in immersing it in the dyeing vat. The designs in 
wax remain unchanged, wlnle the other portions take the dye. The 
wax is finally melted by plunging the cloth into hot water, when 
the designs appear white on a coloured background 

Madurai town was once famous for the manufacture of gold 
and silver threads (called lace) which figure so largely in the corners 
of costly saris and turbans. But this industry is now practically 
non-existent, the weavers having taken to French and English lace 
exclusively. There are, however, still a few Muslim families who 
make lace to supply the demands of Tirunelveli and Malabar dis¬ 
tricts where that lace is used for bordering towels. They prepare 
silver thread by melting silver and lead m a crucible, by casting the 
alloy so produced in thin bars, by hammering the bars thinner and 
thinner and finally by drawing them through a series of holes of 
gradually diminishing size. They prepare the goid thread by 
beating the silver bar of a cubit long mto 1| inches thickness, by 
covering it with gold plates and by hammering it thinner and thin¬ 
ner and then by drawing it, as in the case of silver thread, through 
holes of diminishing size. It is said that the apparatus used for 
drawing the threads is satisfactory, but that some less elaborate 
method should lie devised for hammering the bars to the lequired 
thinness and for winding the threads over silk and cotton cloths*. 

Blanket making is carried on by the Kurumbars in a few villages 
iu the Palni, Periyakulam and Nilakkotai taluks. The wool is 
usually cut twice a year, in January and July, and cleaned and spun 
by spindles and woven into blankets. Very little attention is paid 
to this industry. The sheep are not properly tended; the v.hole 
work is done generally by womenfolk, and the blankets produced 
being coarse and rough have only a local market a . 

Nor is any attention paid to the tanning industry which as a 
cottage industry is carried on by several families of Chuckles at 
Kothapatti in the Dindigul taluk. The Chucklers can afford to 
purchase only poor quality hides in the local market. They have 
no capital to buy better quality hides; nor have they any facilities 
for procuring proper tanning materials or for drying the skins in 
shelter. Tanning as a large scale industry, however, is carried on 
successfully in the tanneries by the Labbai merchants*. 

Kora mat weaving is done on a small scale in t.he Palni and 
Melur taluks. The industry is mainly in the bands of Muslims 
and it produces only coarser varieties of mats. The right of collect¬ 
ing Kora grass on the beds or banks of tanks, channels, etc., is 

1 G.O, No. 451, Devel pment, dated 1st Maroh 1930-aee Spaoial Officer’s 
Report, page 25. 

pages 68-5 4. 

G.O. No. 2295, Development, dated 26th September 1940, page 11, 

Gazetteer of the Madara District by W. Franois, Vol. 1,1906, page 148. 

3 G.O. No. 451, Development, dated 1st March 1930 —See Spaoial Officer’s Report, 
pages 29-30. 

G.O. No. 2295, Development, dated 26th September 1940, page 9. 

• G.O. No. 451, Development, dated 1st Maroh 1930—See Special Officer’s Report, 

M. 
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leased out by the Public Works Department and the lessees collect 
and sell the grass to the workers at an arbitrary price. The industry, 
however, has considerable potentialities tor expansion. It is said 
that it can be made a suitable occupation lor bom agriculturists and 
non-agriculturists, it only suitable arrangements can be made to 
supply raw materials at ciieap rates, to collect the finished goods and 
to market them. Mats can also be woven out of the leaves of 

thalai ” (screwpine), growing so widely and abundantly in almost 
every village where irrigation cnanneis are available 1 . 

Tobacco manufacture lias grown from a cottage industry to 
a large-scale industry in the district. .Before the railway came to the 
district, a larga quantity of the tobacco grown in the district used 
to be sent to Tiruchirappaili, which was then the main centre of 
cheroot trade, and the rest of it was manufactured into cheroots 
locally. The first firm for the manufacture of better quality cheroots 
in tne district was started in about 1850. Some years later 
a military othcer ot the Indian army entered the tra.de and made 
some improvements by copying the shapes of the Havanna and 
Manilla cigars and by pacmng the cigars in wooden boxes. About 
1890, Messrs. Spencer & Co. entered the field and since then they 
have practically monopolized the cigar trade in the district. The 
tobacco required for the cigars is obtained from the neighbourhood 
of Dindigul town, especially from Yedasandur and Vadamadurai 
firkas. Desides Messrs. Spencer & Co. factory there are, as we 
have already seen, several other tobacco factories in the district. 
There are also a number of individual workmen who carry on the 
cheroot industry in their own homes as a cottage industry. They 
manufacture, however, only cheap cheroots that have mostly a local 
market. The tobacco used for the cheroots is usually dipped for ft 
night in pots of fermented jaggery water to which some salts are 
added. It is taken out the next morning and dried in the shade 
so as to render it soft for working. It is then wrapped up in 
gunnies and kept under press for a short time before it is made 
into cheroots. Dor country cheroots leaves of locally grown tobacco 
are used as wrappers, but, for superior quality cigars, leaves of Java 
and Sumatra tobacco are used as wrappers. Cigars and cheroots have 
to face competition with cigarettes, but beedies manufactured here 
as elsewhere being cheaper than cigarettes have no competition to 
face. Beedies are manufactured in the district mostly by Muslims 
and among them, mostly by women. There are two varieties of 
beedi leaves called Deechberry and Singareni; the former is smaller 
in size than the latter. For making 1,000 beedies three or four 
bundles of leaves of the bigger size and five or six bundles of lbe 
leaves of the smaller size and 3J palams of tobacco are required. 
A woman in a day can roll about 1,000 beedies. The industry, 
however, suffers for want of sufficient supply of beedi leaves which 

> 0,0. No. 451. Development, dated 1st March 1930 —See Special Officer's Report, 
pages 30-31 and 35. 

O.O. No. 2295, Development, dated 28th September 1940, page 10. 

M.JJ.Cb—12 a 
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nave now to be imported from distant places; and the only way 
to supply this want is to grow them in tne local forests . 

Oil pressing is an ancient industry carried on mainly by Vain- 
yars. Tfle cnief oils extracted are tnose of gingelly and ground¬ 
nut; oil Irom heeiu, castor and liuppai is also extracted to soma 
extent. Oil pressing is done in woouen mills called chekkus driven 
by a pair of oi.en. The ctiekku is of tire common pestle and mortal- 
type consisting of a wooden mortar mside winch revolves a wooden 
pestle. Pressure is regulated by attaching a weighted wooden lover 
to the pestle and to tins lever are yoked the bullocks which, an 
they turn in circles, revolve the pestle in the mortar and crush the 
seeds into o.i. The chekkus are slowly being replaced by power- 
driven oil mills, but it is believed that the oil produced m t,he 
chekkus lias not only a better flavour but has also better nutritive 
value chan the oil extracted by the mills 2 . 

Metal industry flourishes in many parts of the district, la 
Madurai town the merchants dealing in metalware supply the 
necessary raw materials to the workers and take back the finished 
articles at a rate which is less than the prevailing market rate. 
The workers have no capital of their own but tney show good 
workmanship and, besides making other articles, cast bell-metal 
kujas , tumblers, and kuthuvilakku (lamp stand). The industry 
is also carried on at Dindigul, Tirumangulam, Silamalaipatti near 
Peraiyur, INilakkottai, Penyakuiam, Lttamapaiayam and other 
places. Dindigul town is famous lor the mamuacture of bell-metal 
kujas, and iron-safes and locks. The former are made by metal 
workers in tlieir own homes, whereas the latter are made chiefly in 
factories. For making a kiija four parts of copper and one part of 
tin are mixed aud the whole is melted in a locally prepared crucible 
and poured into the mould (through a hole) wrapped with wax and 
coated over with clay. The molten fluid takes up the space occu¬ 
pied by the wax and thus takes che shape of the vessel. W,hen cool¬ 
ed, the mould is broken and the vessel formed is carefully finished 
in a larhe and polished. There are also many families of Asaris 
m Madurai town who make artistic works m brass, silver, ivory and 
liorn inlaid with silver. Of these the most well-known are various 
kinds of insects which find a ready sale at the time of festivals; thev 
are also sent to the Victoria Technical Institute 3 . 

The district was once famous for stone carving, a work which 
was done by the Visvabrahmins, the Naiks and the Maravars. 
Several of the ancient temples in the district, and notably the 

1 G.O. No. 451, Development, dated 1st March 1930— See Special Officer's Report, 
pager 71-72. 

G.O. No. 2295, Development, dated 26th September 1940, page 11. 

Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1908, page 149, 

* G.O. No. 451, Development, dated 1st March 1930— See Special Officer’s Report, 
page 82. 

Rural Problems in Madras by S. Y. Krishnaswami, page 295. 

* 0.0. No. 451, Development, dated 1st March 1930 —See Special Officer's Report, 
pages 82, 88-69 and 78-70. 

0,0. No, 2295, Development, da led 26th September 1940, page 11. 
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Mwnakehi temple of Madurai, testify to the exquisite skill and 
excellent workmanship of the stone carvers. It is. said. that the 
black stone used for carving was obtained from Thummanaclia- 
nayakanur, while the white stone was obtained from the Butbumalai 
hill in Tirupparankunram and the copper coloured stone from 
Aiuppukottai l . But this industry is now practically dead. Pottery, 
however, is still carried on extensively by the Kammalars and the 
Kusavars in many parts of the district, the earth required for it 
being obtained from the tanks in the villages free of cost. I be 
earth found in Manamadnrai gives a better glaze to the red potter' 
made there and makes it distinctly superior. About 100 potters of 
this place not only supply the local demand but also export their 
pottery to places like Karaikudi and Devakottai. The potter here, 
as elsewhere, turns liis pots on the old primitive wheel which he 
has to rotate with his .hand * 


Madurai town had a high reputation for wood carving in ancient 
times. Here were attracted craftsmen from far and near and here 
they produced a blend of styles which soon became characteristic of, 
the place. This mixed style was noted for its boldness of form, for 
its delicate tracery on flat surfaces, for its fine panels decorated with 
scenes from the Mahabbaratha and for ns excellent modelling of 
Gods and Goddesses. This is exemplified in the Kalyanamahal of 
the Meenakshi temple, by the temple cars belonging to it as well as 
by some of the wood work still found in ancient houses. But this 
industry has now almost completely disappeared; wood carving is 
now done only by a few workers and they make only artistic tables, 
elephant heads, etc. These artistic works are none the less beauti¬ 
ful and find a sale at Madurai and in the Victoria Technical Insti¬ 
tute J . Besides these, wooden toys are made at Iravandanallur, 
a village situated two miles away from Madurai town. Here a few 
families of carpenters get the ‘ palai ’ wood from the Alagarkoil, 
Sirumalai and Natham forests and make toys such as balls, saffron 
cups kolattam sticks and cradle gratings. These toys are made by 
turning wood on the lathe while it is green and moist, and they 
are, dyed with lace, saffron and other colours *. 


There is some scope for starting a couple of new industries in 
the district. There is an abundance of coconut here the husks of 
which can, with advantage, be turned into coir as in Malabar 


1 Monograph on Stone Carving and Inlaying in Southern India by Alexander Rea, 
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There is also on the Sirumalais a spontaneous growth of lemon 
grass, the oil of which is in great demand 1 . 

Most of these cottage industries are suffering from one draw¬ 
back or another. They need finance, organization, improved tech¬ 
nical knowledge and greater facilities for procuring raw materials, 
for storing finished goods and for marketing them. The Govern¬ 
ment have been quite alive to these drawbacks which are existing 
not only in this but also in all other districts. They have been 
trying to set, right these drawbacks through the Industries, the 
Co-operative and the Rural Welfare Departments. What the Co¬ 
operative and the Rural Welfare Departments have done will he 
shown in the chapters on Co-operation and Welfare Schemes. But 
what the Industries Department has done is indicated here. 


The first attempt at developing the industries in thi3 State was 
made m 1906 by the appointment of Mr. Chatterton as the Director 
of Industrial and Technical Enquiries. In 1908, as a result of an 
Industrial Conference held at Ootacamund, endeavours were made 
by the Government to reorganize the Industries Department, but 
these endeavours were knocked on the head by Lord Morley, who 
was then the Secretary of State for India. It was not till 1911 
that the Department of Industries which is now called the Depart¬ 
ment of Industries and Commerce was reorganized and a Director 
of Industries with an adequate number of officials under him were 
appointed. Since then this department has made many attempts 
to improve the cottage as well as the large-scale industries in the 
State, by organizing periodical exhibitions, by instructing the 
weavers in the improved methods of weaving, etc., by opening 
industrial and commerical museums, by setting up technical insti¬ 
tutes for providing industrial training, by rendering financial assist¬ 
ance to private industrial schools and by giving grants-in-aid to 
industries under the State-aid to Industries Act of 1922 (Madras 
Act V of 1923). This Act which has been amended several times, 
provides now for the grant of financial aid to new nr nascent indus¬ 
tries, cottage industries and even old industries (for special reasons). 
The aid may take the form of loans, guarantee of cash credit, over¬ 
draft or fixed advance with a hank, subscription of shares or deben¬ 
tures and guarantee of a minimum return on part of the capital in 
the case of a Joint Stock Company and also subsidies which, in the, 
case of cottage industries, may be given for any purpose and in 
the case of other industries, for the conduct of research or purchase 
of machinery. The maximum value of the loans is 50 per cent 
of the net value of the assets of the industrial enterprise. Other 
forms of aids may consist of grants of land on favourable terms and 
of raw materials, firewood, water or electricity at concessional 
rates. The Act has provided for a statutory Board of Industrie* 
whose business it is to advise the Government in the matter of tb» 


* O.O, No. 451, Development, dated let March 1930 —Set Speotal Officer’! Report, 
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granting of loans. Loans up to Bs. 500 in the case of cottage 
industries, however, can be granted by the Director of Industries and 
Commerce 

The district is in charge of the Assistant Director of Industries 
and Commerce, Madurai, who is assisted by a Supervisor and an 
Inspector of Industries. The department has, in Madurai 
a Polytechnic with an Industrial School attached to it,, and an 
Industrial and Commercial Museum. The cliool was originally 
started by the District Board in 1890 under the name of 
the Madurai Technical Institute. It imparted instruction in 
art works, . such as wood and ivory carving, repousse work, 
casting of images and making of ornaments. In 1904 it 
began to teach also aluminium and chrome work. It soon 
became very popular but before long the District Board found it 
difficult to manage its growing activities and therefore transferred 
its management (1910) to the Government. In 1920 the Govern¬ 
ment changed its name to the Madurai Industrial Institute, provided 
it with necessary buildings and a hostel, converted it into a quasi¬ 
commercial undertaking and made it a centre for training appren¬ 
tices in engineering, including motor car repairs and carpentry. 
The school subsequently came to be called the Madurai Industrial 
School*. In 1932 a revision of its syllabus was made, and it 
began to provide for a cabinet-making course and a general mecha¬ 
nics course, both extending over a period of five years and a 
systematic workshop’s training R . In 1936 an electric wiring course 
was included in its syllabus 4 and in 1944 a toy-making course was 
introduced. During the Second World War it trained military 
personnel as fitters, turners, mechanics, electricians, etc.,* and, 
soon after the war, it took up the training of demobilised and dis¬ 
abled military personnel *. 

Meanwhile the National Government cams and, under the Five- 
Year Plan, started in 1946, five Polytechnics in this State, on 
a regional basis, at Madras, Madurai, Coimbatore. Kozhikode and 
Mangalore, in order to meet the growing demand for technicians 7 . 
In Madurai (as in the other districts), the Industrial school now 
came to be attached to the Polytechnic. The Madurai Polytechnic 
which was first called the Dravida Polytechnic and which is now 
called the Tamilnad Polytechnic 8 serves the needs of the southern 


* See the Administration Reports of the Department of Industries from 1919. 
Monthly Digest of Economics and Statistics, Madras State, January 1951, 

pages, 1-6. 

* G O. No. 1320, Revenue, dated 29th Julv 1920. 

G.O. No. 195, DeveloDment, dated 5th February 1923, pages 4-8. 

* Administration Report of the Department of Industries for 1930-1931, page* 
59-81. 

G.O. No. 1343, Development, dated 30 th Septo-hT 1935. 

* G.O. No. 510, Development, dated 28th March 1938. 

* G.O. No. 899, DeveloDment, dated 18th Fobruarv 1944. 

* G.O. No. 3421, Development, dated 8th Kentember 1948. 
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districts. It trains students for the award of diplomas m engineer¬ 
ing, viz., civil engineering, electrical engineering and mechanical 
engineering and for the award of Industrial School-Leaving Certifi¬ 
cates in auto-servicing, blacksmithy, cabinet-making, composing and 
proof-reading, fitting and erection, moulding, mechanists and 
turners, electric wiring, machine-mending, electric and gass weld¬ 
ing, toy-making and general mechanics. It may he stated here 
that the scheme for training demobilised and disabled military 
personnel has now been replaced by a scheme for imparting technical 
training to adult civilians at these institutions 1 . 

The Industrial and Commercial Museum at Madurai was opened 
in 1939 for the display and advertisement of the industrial products 
of Madurai and Ramanatliapuram districts and, in order to increase 
its usefulness, it was linked up with the Central Museum established 
at Madras in the same year 2 . In 1947 both the central and the 
district museums, of which the Madurai museum was one, were 
reorganized by the National Government. In accordance with 
this reorganization, the Madurai and other museums are run by the 
Industries Department and the direction of their affairs is entrusted 
to a committee consisting of the Collector of the district, two mem¬ 
bers of the l egislative Assembly and one member of the Legisla¬ 
tive Council representing the region, three representatives of cottage 
and small scale industries in the region and an officer of i he Indus¬ 
tries Department 3 . 

The department also gives financial aid to the following private 
institutions in the district : the Pasumalai Trades School, Madurai, 
which imparts instruction in 'carpentry, printing and general mecha¬ 
nics; the Arts School. Madurai, which teaches drawing, designs 
and paintmg; the C.S.M. Industrial School, Dindigul, which pro¬ 
vides training in carpentry, fittings and blacksmithy; and 
St Joseph’s Girls’ Industrial School, Madurai, which coaches pupils 
ip needlework and embroiderv 4 . Nor is this all. Under the scheme 
for the revival of village industries by the establishment of model 
centres started by the National Government in 1950, the depart¬ 
ment purchases and distributes implements and gives technical 
instruction to the artisans belonging to Gandhigram, a private 
industrial institution of Ambatlmrai 5 . And under the scheme for 
the revival of important cottage and small scale industries through 
Regional Boards, initiated by the Government, also in 1950, the 


1 Administration Report of the Department of Industries and Commerce, 1949- 
1650 nave S. 
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department is entrusted with the work of assisting and improving 
tue leather goods manufacture industry of the Dindigul area h 

So much about industries. Turning now to trade, we have no 
&rade statistics compiled for each district and therefore it is not 
possible to give any figures regarding the imports and the exports 
of the district. Most of the trade of the district is carried on 
through railways and lorries. The railways connect most parts of 
tne district as well as Madras and other districts; and there Are 
nearly 500 lorries registered in the district itself 2 . Its exports 
by rail and road consist of the hides, skins and leather, dyes and 
tans, cotton and silk fabrics, grains and pulses, groundnuts, sugar, 
jaggery, cotton, onions, cardamoms, tea, garlic, bamboos and oilier 
forest produce. Its imports consist of yarn, textiles, silk lace, 
dyes and tans, sugar, hides, skins and leather, salt, jaggerv. rice, 
pulses and chillies. As to the important fairs or shandies held in 
the district, shandies are held on every Sunday and Thursday in 
Madurai, every Monday in Thenur, every Friday in Appan 'lhiru- 
patti and every Saturday in Valayankulam 3 . 

Prior to the Second World War there was no restriction on the 
internal movement of any commodities in the districts. Rut as a 
result of the war and the acute scarcity of several essential com¬ 
modities, controls of various kinds were introduced in ibis State 
by the Government for fixing fair prices, for preventing hoarding 
and black-marketing and for ensuring an equitable distribution of 
the essential commodities. Among these measures, the most 
important was the compulsory procurement of foodgrain, espe¬ 
cially rice, through Government agency and its rationing through 
co-operative societies and other authorized dealers. Madurai, being 
more or less self-sufficient in the matter of rice and dry grains, was 
left out of the scheme of compulsory procurement introduced in 
1942 in the surplus districts. Rationing in urban areas was, how¬ 
ever, introduced in Madurai in 1944 and procurement and informal 
rationing in rural areas in 1946. In December 1947 rationing (both 
urban and rural) was discontinued in the whole State; but in 
January 1949, it was a<rain introduced in Madurai as well as in all 
other districts (except Taniore), on account of the extraordinary riss 
in prices. On 15th June 1952, however, the position having improv¬ 
ed, both procurement and rationing -were abolished in the whole 
State. It may be noted that almost throughout this period restric¬ 
tions were also imposed on the movement and distribution of various 
articles like sugar, iaggery, kerosene oil, groundnut, groundnut and 
other oils, onions, chillies, etc. 

Coming to the weights and measures, the ordinary table of 
weights in the district is (5 tolas (‘4114 or,.) = 1 palnm (nearly 

oz.); 20 palams = 1 viss (about 3 lb.); 6 visses ** 1 tulam (about 

> A#Wn(°trntmn Report of the Department of Industries and Commerce for 
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18J lb.); 8 visses = 1 maund (about 25 lb.). In addition to this, 
certain special weights varying from place to place were formerly 
used for weighing cotton, jaggery, etc. The usual grain measure is 
185 tolas of rice (heaped) = 1 measure; 4 measures = 1 marakkal, 
and 12 marakkals = 1 kalam. Liquids such as curds, buttermilk 
and so on are sold by sub-mult:ples of the ordinary grain measure. 
English acres and cents are commonly used as land measures. The 
old land measures of the district which are sometimes met with 
are kuli (a square of 160 feet) which is equivalent to -5877 acre and 
kani which is equivalent to 1-32 acres. Inch, foot and yard are 
usually used; in olden days distances were counted in naligais 
and kadams, a naligai (24 minutes) being equivalent to 1^ miles 
and kadam being equivalent to 7£ naligais or 10 miles. For time 
also the English style is common. The old method of counting 
time was 60 vinadis = l naligai (24 minutes); 3f naligais = 1 rnuhur- 
tam; 2 muhurtams = 1 jamam; and 8 jamas = 1 day. The highest 
coin in use in Madurai before the Muslim conquest was Tie 
pon which was equivalent to 10 kali-panams (16J of which made 
a star pagoda) or slightly more than 2 rupees. This coin was 
subsequently superseded by the Star Pagoda or pu-vara,han as ii 
was called. The table then became 80 cash = 1 panam; and 45 
panams = 1 star pagoda = 3'35 Sicca rupees (or 3J British rupees). 
The present currency has displaced all the old currency hut not 
long ago panam and duddu were used in small transactions, the 
table of these coins being 2 pies = 1 dugani: 4 pies — 1 duddu; and 
10 duddus = l panam 1 . 



CHAPTER IX, 

CO-OPERATION. 

Co-operation has come to play an increasingly important part 
in the present century, alike in agriculture, in industries and in 
other economic and social activities. It has, indeed, been hailed 
as a sovereign remedy both for curing the ills of Capitalism and 
for achieving the ideals of Communism, aiming, as it does, at the 
establishment of a new economic order under which wealth, instead 
of being appropriated by the few, is shared and enjoyed equally 
by the many. As is well known, it aims at the achievement by 
: oint endeavour of what is difficult of achievement by individual 
endeavour, especially by individuals of limited means. And, 
nowhere is joint endeavour more necessary than in agriculture and 
industries which employ mostly men of very limited means. But 
co-operation has its uses not only for the poorer but also for the 
middle classes, inasmuch as it can provide them too with better 
facilities and greater amenities. It is the gradual realization of 
this that has slowly but steadily spread the co-operative movement 
in our country. 

Agriculture has always stood in need of credit and the agricul¬ 
turists have always found it necessary to borrow for meeting cul¬ 
tivation expenses, for maintaining their families and, if they are 
indebted, as they generally are, for paying the ever-increasing 
interest on their debts. The only source from which they have 
been accustomed for ages to borrow are the money-lenders and the 
money-lenders have not only charged them exorbitant rates of 
interest but very often, deprived them of their lands and ultimately, 
turned them into mere agricultural labourers. It was estimated 
in 1935 that more than 90 per cent of the credit renuirements of 
the agriculturists were met by money-lenders The All-India 
Rural Credit Survey Committee report has revealed that the private 
credit agencies taken together (excluding commercial banks, but 
including professional money-lenders, agriculturist money-lenders, 
relatives, traders and landlords) supplied about 93 per cent <if the 
total amount borrowed by cultivators. 

The Government have from time to time taken several measures 
to afford credit facilities to the agriculturists and to free them from 
the clutches of the money-lenders. Of these, the formation of the 
agricultural co-operative credit societies is one of the most important 
measures. But, before we deal with the co-operative societies, 
we may mention here something about the other measures too that 
have been designed to assist the agriculturists. In 1883 the Govern¬ 
ment pased the Land Improvement Loans Act (India Act XIX of 
1883) under which long-term loans repayable in 20 to 30 years 

‘Report on Agricultural Indebt rineoa by W. R. 8. Sat'hianathen, 10815, page 43. 

Monograph on Rural Problems in Madras by 8, Y. Krishnaawami, 1047, pages 
858-861, 
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can be granted at cheap rates of interest for making such improve¬ 
ments to the land as would increase its letting value, like rhe Con¬ 
struction of wells, tanks, irrigation channels, etc. In 1S84 they 
passed the Agriculturists' Loans Act (India Act XII of 1884) under 
which short-term and medium-term loans can he granted for the 
purchase of seed grain, manure, cattle, fodder, pump-sets, etc In 
1918 they acquired power under the Usurious Loans Act (India 
Act X of 1918) to stop recovery of usurious rates of interest. In 
1935 they passed the Madras Debtors' Protection Act (Madras Act 
VII of 1935) which fixed a reasonable maximum rate of interest 
and preecribed an improved system of keeping of accounts by money¬ 
lenders for the benefit of small debtors who borrow sums below 
Rs. 500. In the same year they amended the Agriculturists' Loans 
Act (Madras Act XVI of 1935) so as to permit the grant of loans 
to agriculturists for discharging their debts and for scaling down 
their debts by amicable adjustment with the creditors through 
Special Loans Officers. In 1936 they passed the Madras Debt Con¬ 
ciliation Act (Madras Act XI of 1936), whch provides for ▼ untaiy 
and amicable settlement of debts by bringing together the agricul¬ 
turist debtors and their creditors through the medium of Special 
Conciliation Boards. In the same year they amended the Usurious 
Loans Act in order to make it more effective (Madras Act VIII of 
1937b Finally, in 1938. they passed the Madras Agriculturists’ 
Relief Act (Madras Act IV of 1948) for according substantial relief 
to indebted agriculturists by scaling down their existing debts, by 
reducing the rate of interest on their future debts and by writing 
off tbeir arrears of rent due to zamindars, janmis and other land¬ 
holders Experience has, however, shown certain defects in the 
working of these Acts, which have, to some extent, nullified the 
intentions of the Government. The Takkavi Loans granted under 
the Acts of 1883 and 1884 are stated to have failed to become popular 
because of the delays and irksome enquiries, because of the insuffi¬ 
ciency of the loans granted and because of the rigour with which 
they are collected as arrears of land revenue. The Debtors’ Protec¬ 
tion Act of 1935 has been found to be defective, inasmuch as the 
creditors have be°n required to render accounts only, if asked for 
by the debtors. The Agriculturists’ Loan Amendment Act of 1935 
and the Debt Conciliation Act of 1936 are said to have given only 
an infinitesimal relief to the agriculturists on account of !he volun¬ 
tary element involved in them. Even the Agriculturists’ Relief 
Act of 1938 is stated to have not attained its obiect, as it. has tended 
to curtail rural credit, to drive the agriculturists, as before, to the 
monev-bnders and to drive the money-lenders to devise various ways 
for circumventing the Act l . 

Tr industries too the conditions have been no better. Most of 
the colta^e and email-scale industries have gradually come into 
the grip of capitalists, money-lenders, master weavers, and master 

’Vnnn'Trnnb on Rural ‘Problems in Madras by S, Y. Kriahnaawami, 1947, page* 
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workers *. Most of the workers, as a rule, have neither facilities 
tor obtaining credit, nor facilities for purchasing raw materials at 
cheap rates and marketing their hmsheu goods at competitive prices. 
The state Aid to industries Act of lbzi (Act V ot 1923) under 
which loans are granted is said to have failed to touch even tne 
fringe of the proulem of industrial credit. A or have the various 
attempts made to improve industries by opening industrial schools 
and museums and by rendering technical aid by demonstrations 
removed the need to devise some machinery for procuring end dis¬ 
tributing raw materials and arranging for the sale of uunshed goods s . 


It iB in this context that the value of the co-operative organi¬ 
zations which the Government have encouraged becomes evident 
As early as 1392 they appointed Sir Frederics: XNicnoison as a Special 
Olhcer to enquire liow tar the methods of co-operation adopted m 
Europe could be adopted in Madras to relieve rural indebtedness. 
He recommended the formation of rural co-operative $ocietie D on the 
lines of the Ka.lieisen Societies of Germany lor the provision of rural 
credit on reasonable terms and for the encouragement of thrift 
among the rural population. Bottling came of tins , but within a 
few years the Government of India appointed a committee on co-ope¬ 
ration with Sir Frederick Nicholson as one of the members and, on 
the recommendations of that committee, passed the Co-operative Cre¬ 
dit Societies Act (Act X of 1904). This Act envisaged the forma¬ 
tion of “ small and simple co-operative societies for small and 
simple folk with simple needs and requiring small sums only ” for 
short periods. Under this Act the Madras Central Urban Bank and 
two district central banks were registered with the object of financ¬ 
ing the co-operative credit societies aud several such co-operative 
credit societies soon came into being. This Act was, however, 
replaced in 1912 by another Act (India Act II of 1912), which was 
more comprehensive and which made provision for the formation of 
central credit societies and co-operative institutions of all types and 
for all purposes. Under this Act central banks were formed in one 
district after another as well as urban banks and societies of various 
types ocher than agricultural credit societies, such as the marketing 
societies, the weavers’ societies and the consumers’ stores. Then 
came the First World War and close upon its heels the provincializa- 
tion of the subject of co-operation under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, and a period of agricultural prosperity, of rapid expan¬ 
sion of the co-operative movement. In 1917, in order to finance the 
central banks and to co-ordinate their activities, the Madras Central 
Urban Bank was converted into the Madras Provincial (now State) 
Co operative Bank. And, as these banks could not grant long-term 
loans to agriculturists, the formation of land mortgage banks on 


1 Chapter VIII—pages '74-175. 
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eo-operative basis was sanctioned in 1923 for granting such loans. 
These banks were authorized to float debentures on tne security of 
the lands mortgaged to them by individual borrowers, But, as 
each one of these banks issued its own series of debentures and 
caused confusion and reluctance on the part of the public to pur¬ 
chase them, in 1929, on the recommendation of the Townsend Com¬ 
mittee, the Central Land Mortgage Bank was organized for the 
centralised issue of debentures ana for financing tne primary land 
mortgage banks. The economic depression which then ...egan set 
the clock back for a time and ushered in a period more of consoli¬ 
dation and of reconstruction of the existing societies than ol forma- 
noil of new societies. This period, however, witnessed several 
happy auguries. It witnessed the expansion of land mortgage banks 
and noil-credit societies. It witnessed the passing of Act VI of 
1932 w'hich remedied the defects noticed in the Act of 1912 and the 
passing of Act X of 1934 which regulated the working of the land 
mortgage banks. ,Tt. also witnessed the appointment of a special 
committee (Vijayaragliava Achanar Committee) in 1939 which made 
several suggestions for the improvement of co-operative societies. 
Co-operation was thus put on a better footing, but its chance for 
an unpi ecedented expansion came only with the outbreak of the 
Second World War when, owing to the rise in prices and the 
scarcity of foodstuffs, the introduction oi controls and rationing and 
the need for settling ex-servicemen in profitable avocations, several 
new types of co-operative societies came into existence aud several 
old types of co-operative societies began to undertake new work. 
And the introduction of total prohibition in this State gave also 
not a little fillip to co-operation, since it made it necessary to absorb 
the ex-toddy tappers in useful industries and other avocations and 
provide the ex-addicts with all sorts of amenities. Meanwhile, the 
Government of India appointed two committees, the Agricultural 
Finance Sub-Committee (Gadgil Committee) and the Co-operative 
Planning Committee (Saraiya Committee) for suggesting post-war 
development of co-operation and their recommendations u ere con¬ 
sidered by the conference of the Registrars of Co-operative Societies 
held in Madras in 1947. All these recommendations as well as the 
Post-War Reconstruction Schemes drawn up by the Adviser Govern¬ 
ment in 1945 were examined, and, where necessary, modified and 
implemented by the National Government \ 

Turning to the various types of co-operative societies, the 
structure of co-operative credit gradually built up at different times 
now consists of the Madras State Co-operative Rank and the 
Madras Central Land Mortgage Bank at the apex for securing the 
needs of the whole State and the various central banks, the urban 
banks, the primary land mortgage banks, the agricultural credit 

1 Madras Co-operative Manual 1962, Vol. I, pages 4-11. 
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•ocieties, the employees credit societies and other miscellaneous 
credit societies at tne base for securing tbe needs of the districts. 
The Madras State Co-operative liana obtains its funds from 
Government loans, from borrowings from the -Reserve .Bank of 
India and the imperial Rank of inaia and from deposits, and passes 
on these funds to tire central banks whicn, in turn, pass them on to 
the primary agricultural credit societies, urban banks, etc. It 
normally borrows at a concessional rate of 1 £ per cent interest and 
lends to tbe central banks at 2£ per cent interest and the central 
banks lend to the agricultural credit and other societies affiliated 
to them at about 4£ per cent interest K The Central .Land Mort¬ 
gage Rank raises funds from the public in the shape of 20 years 
debentures guaranteed by Government (up to 7 crores) at rates 
consistent with the prevailing market conditions, retains a margin 
of 1£ per cent, and lends the funds to tbe primary land mortgage 
banks which, in turn, lend them to the agriculturists on the security 
of their lands z . 

The agricultural credit societies form the most numerous as well 
as the most important of the primary societies. They obtain their 
funds chiefly from borrowings from the central banks. Each one 
of them is organized on the collective guarantee of the agriculturists 
of the village with unlimited liability and limited dividends. Credit 
is obtained on the joint security of the members who are all 
generally residents of one village. The societies are managed on 
the democratic principle of one member, one vote. The general 
body of tbe society elects a panchayat in which is vested t,he 
executive administration and the panchayatdars elect a president 
and a secretary from among themselves. TJie by-laws of these 
societies permit not only the granting of the loans but also the 
taking up of a wide variety of functions. Normally, however, 
the societies are largely confining their attention to the granting 
of loans, credit bemg the crying need of the ryots. But, during 
the Second World War, when rationing and controls were in three, 
many of these societies undertook the purchase and distribution of 
essential commodities. And recently, since February 1049, under 
a scheme introduced by the National Government 3 , several of them 
have undertaken multi-purpose activities such as the supply of 
agricultural, industrial and domestic requirement of the members, 
the marketing of their produce, the collection and sale of milk 


1 See the pamphlet entitled the Co-operative Movement by J. C. Ryan, 1964, 
page 1. 

Monograph on Rural Problems in Madras by S. Y. Kriahnaswaroi, 1947, pages 


368-369. 

The Madras Co-operative Manual, 1962, Vol. I, pages 94-138. 

1 See the pamphlet entitled the Co-operative Movement by J. C. Ryan, 1964, 


pages 2-3. 

Monograph on Rural Problems in Madras by S. Y. Krishnaawami, 1947, pages 


376-378, 

The Madras Co-operative Manual, 1982, Vol. I, pages, 138-174. 

Co-operation in Madras State, a pamphlet published by tbe Director of In¬ 
formation and Publicity, 1964, page 9. 

9 0.0. No. 6013, Development, dated 12th November 1048. 
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and the promotion of social and recreational activities. They have 
also taken part in the food production measures launched t>y the 
Government by distributing chemical manure, iron and steel, by 
arranging to get fallow lands on lease for cultivation and by 
encouraging the members to dig pits for making rural compost \ 

The non-agricultural credit societies, the urban banks, tLe 
employees’ societies and the other miscellaneous credit societies are 
situated in the towns and cater to the credit needs of the middle 
class and lower middle class people such as the artisans, traders, 
public servants, mill hands, etc. The urban banks raise funds 
chiefly by obtaining deposits from the members and non-members 
and sometimes by borrowing from the central banks. They issue 
loans Oi> personal security, on the mortgage of immovable property, 
on the security of non-agricultural and industrial produce, on agri¬ 
cultural produce where there are no marketing societies, on jewels 
and on insurance policies other than those coming under the 
Pension-cum-Provident bund Scheme of the Government. Special 
permission is given by the Registrar to good urban banks having 
fully qualified paid secretaries and a working capital of over 
Rs. 1 lakh to discount cheques of their members after adopting by¬ 
laws prescribed. The employees’ societies raise funds chiefly by 
borrowing from central banks, collect compulsory thrift deposits 
from the members, issue loans to the members and recover the 
dues by deduction from the pay bills, if necessary 2 . 

In Madurai, there are all these co-operative credit organizations, 
the central banks, die urban banks, the land mortgage banks, the 
agricultural credit societies and the employees’ and oilier credit 
societies. There is a central bank at Madurai with branches at 
Dindigul and Theni. It finances all the societies in the district 
such as. the wholesale stores, the sale societies, the weavers’ 
societies, the urban banks and the agricultural rural credit societies. 
But it does not finance the Kallar co-operative credit societies, as 
these ate financed by the Kallar Common Fund, the Kallar 
Co-operative Trust Fund and the Government loans. In 1U53— 
1954 3 . it had 1,256 members and a paid-up share capital tof 
Rs. 11.30.922; and it issued loans amounting to Rs. 1,40,35,011 
and earned a net profit of Rs. 1,16,759. There are also seven land 
mortgage banks in the district situated at Madurai, Periyakulam, 
Sholavandan, Uttamapalayam, Melur, Tirumangalam and Palni and 
a large number of agricultural credit societies. In 1953-1954, there 
were 1,025 agricultural credit societies with a membership of 
82,164 and a share capital of Rs. 15,54,290; and they issued loans 

1 The Madras Co-operative Manual, 1952, Vol. I. pages 13-70. 

Rural Problem* in Madras by S. Y. Krishnaswami, 1947, pages 366-388. 

Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the State of Madras, 1950, 
pages 31-34. 

Pamphlet on Co-operation in Madras State. 1954, pages 0-8. 

8 Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the State of Madras, 1959 , 
page 35. 

The Madras Co-operative Manual, 1952, Vol. I, pages 71-90. 

‘Figures for 1951-1952 are not available. 
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to the extent of Ks. 27,44,400. Among these, there were 39 
societies exclusively for the Harijans and 282 societies exclusively 
for the Kallars. The former had 3,709 members and a share 
capital of Ks. 63,280, while the latter had 12,894 members and a 
snare capital of Ks. 95,724. All these agncutural credit societies 
served no less than 981 villages. Besides these societies, there 
were in 1953-1954, 406 non-agricultural credit societies like urban 
banks, employees’ credit societies, etc., of which a large number 
were multi-purpose co-operative societies. Borne of these multi¬ 
purpose co-operative societies sold domestic requirements, chiefly, 
rice, others encouraged thrift, especially among ex-addicts by distri¬ 
buting hundi boxes, others again provided recreational facilities 
like reading rooms, libraries, radios, games, etc., while some others 
provided godowns for storing produce till the markets should 
become favourable. The membership of all these societies amounted 
to 61,052 and then share capital to Ks. 16,47,726 J * 

So much about the co-operative credit organizations. As tc 
the non-credit organizations, there are in the Madurai district, as 
elsewhere, two types of such organizations, namely, the agricultural 
and the non-agricultural societies. The agricultural societies in 
the district consist chiefly of the sale or marketing societies, the 
milk supply unions and the milk supply societies and an apiarj 
society. The sale or marketing societies are intended to enable 
the agriculturists to market their produce profitably, holding it 
over, if necessary, until the prices rise. They generally advance 
loans to the members ontlie security of their produce, own or rent 
godowns for storage and deal in a wide variety of produce. They 
obtain their finances from the central banks not only on the 
security of their share capital, but also on the security of their 
produce. During the Second World War, they were utilized for 
distributing manure and agricultural implements in connexion with 
the Grow More Food Campaign. Since the year 1948-49, the 
National Government have given a great fillip to these societies as 
well as to the rural credit societies by granting subsidies to the 
extent of 50 per cent of the cost of godowns put up by them 8 . In 
1953-1954, there were seven sale of marketing societies in the 
district, including the Madurai Marketing Federation. They had 
18,670 members and they purchased goods to the value of 
Ks. 14,56,934 and sold goods to the value of Ks. 14,07,635*. 

Of these sale societies, the most important are the Theni 
Co-operative Sale Society and the Dindigul Co-operative Sale 

1 Annual Administration Reports of the Deputy Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies of Madurai and Dindigul for 1953-1954. 

* Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the State of Madra* foi 
1949, pages 45-47. 

Idem for 1950, pages 52-53. 

Idem for 1951, pages 41-42. 

Idem for 1952, pages 47-48. 

O.O. No. 1807, Development, dated 2nd April 1949. 

The Madras Co-operative Manual, 1952, Vol. I, pages 177-216. 

* Annual Administration Report* of the Deputy Registrar* of Co-oparativ* 
Societies of Madurai and Dindigul for 1953-54, 
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Society. The Theni Society which was started in 1936 has 
introduced with much success what is called the controlled credit 
scheme. Under this scheme, the loan given to a member is 
recovered out of the income obtained by the application of the 
loan, i.e., the loan given for cultivation expenses is collected bom 
the sale proceeds of the crops raised. The member has to execute 
an agreement to sell bis poduce through the marketing society to 
which the co-operative credit society is affiliated; and the marketing 
society deducts the amount of the loan from the sale proceeds of 
the produce and remits only the balance to the member h The 
Theni Society has introduced this scheme in the case of chillies and 
selected 6 rural credit societies to work it out. In 1953-1954 it 
had nearly 400 acres under cultivation and it issued loans to the 
ryots to the extent of Its. 52,500. .Besides working this scheme, 
the society also supplies to the ryots chemical fertilizers, agricultural 
implements as well as pesticides for the protection of cardamoms 
and chillies. It has proposed to start processing activities such as 
cotton ginning, oil crushing, paddy hulling and bone milling. The 
Dindigul Bale Society, started in 1932, has introduced I he controlled 
credit scheme in the case of groundnuts. In 1953-54, it granted 
loans to the extent of its. 4,050 to one society for cultivating 
97 acres of land. And, under a special scheme sanctioned by the 
Government for authorizing the co-operative societies to export 
directly 10 per cent of the surplus of certain commodities like chillies 
and onions, it exported in 1953-1954, 100 tons of onions to 
Malaya*. 

The milk supply unions and societies are started with the object 
of collecting milk under sanitary conditions from the producers in 
the country parts and distributing it to people living in towns and 
cities and to public institutions like hospitals, jails, etc. The first 
milk supply society was formed in Madras in 1926-27. The success 
of this society led to the formation of similar societies in other 
towns and the Second World War gave them a great fillip. They 
have received an added impetus under the Tliree-Year Plan inaugu¬ 
rated by the National Government. Under this Plan, the Govern¬ 
ment have given interest free loans to the unions and societies to 
purchase milch cattle, lorries and vans. The Government have 
also provided them free veterinary assistance. Nor is this all. 
Under the Dairy Development Scheme initiated by the Govern¬ 
ment in 1948, the milk supply unions have received technical 
assistance for hygienic milk production, for the feeding of animals, 
for the improvement of their breed and for the establishment of 
dry stock farms. These unions and soiceties have done much to 

1 The Madras Co-operative Manual, 1952, Vol. X, page 37. 

* Annual Administration Reports of the Deputy Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies of Madurai and Dindigul for 1953-54. 

D. Dis. No. 7225-1/49 of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras, page* 
111 - 112 . 

Report on the Working of the Co-operative Societies in the State of lladms 
for 1902, page 43. 
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provide employment to tlie ex-toddy tappers and counter-attractions 
to drink, to the ex-addicts. The societies borrow the funds required 
by them from the unions to which they are affiliated, from the 
central banks and from the Government. They give loans to toe 
meinbersfor the purchase of milch cattle, buy and maintain 
breeding animals for their use and buy or rent the machinery 
required for the preparation of by-products 1 . In Madurai, there 
were three milk supply unions, namely, those of Madurai, Kodai- 
kaual and Dindigul, and several milk supply societies. In 1958-54, 
there were 44 milk supply societies attached to the three unions 
and 15 independent milk supply societies. In that year, 'he unions 
and societies sold milk to the value of Bs. 7,73,197. In the same 
year, the Madurai Milk Supply Union converted the surplus milk 
into kowa, curd, ice-cream and cool drink, distributed cattle feed 
to the value of Bs. 20,693 and issued advances for the purchase of 
cattle feed to the value of Bs. 25,411; and the Bodaikanal and 
Dindigul Milk Supply Unions, in addition to selling milk to the 
public, supplied milk under special contract to the Government 
hospitals to the value of Bs. 6,882 and to the child welfare centres 
to the value of Bs. 282. The Kodaikanal Milk Supply Union has 
proposed to install a cheese manufacturing plant to manufacture 
cheese out of the surplus milk, during the off-season 2 . 

The apiary societies are formed for encouraging bee-keeping 
as a side line to agriculture. They supply hives to the members, 
collect the honey from them and market it *. There was only one 
apiary society in the district at Usilampatti in 1953-54, and it pro¬ 
duced honey worth Rs. 526\ 

Coming to the lion-agricultural societies, a wide variety of 
them are found in the district. There are here the consumers’ 
stores, the students’ stores, the handloom weavers’ societies and 
cottage industries societies such as sheep breeding and cumbly 
weaving societies, metal workers’ societies, rope and tape makers’ 
societies and jaggery manufacturing societies. There are also here 
the building societies, the house building societies, the house con¬ 
struction societies, a rural housing society, the fishermen’s societies, 
the labour contract societies and a co-operative printing press. 

1 Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the State of Madras for 

1949, pages 50-56. 

Idem for 1950, pages 58-61. 

Idem for 1951, pages 45-50, 

Idem for 1952, pages 52-56. 

The Madras Co-operative Manual, 1952, Vol. I, pages 217-258. 

G.O. No. 5930, Development, dated 2nd December 1948. 

2 Annual Administration Reports of the Deputy Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies of Madurai and Dindigul for 1953-1954. 

3 Report on the Working of Co-operative Societies in the State of Madras for 
1950, pages 68-69. 

4 Annual Administration Report of the Deputy Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies of Madurai for 1953-1954. 
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The consumers’ stores (or the primary co-operative societies) 
aim at eliminating the middlemen in trade by purchasing whole¬ 
sale and distributing the consumers goods to their members at 
reasonable prices. Ordinarily they are expected to raise the funds 
required by them from their share capital, but they are not pre¬ 
cluded from borrowing from central banks. They were started in 
this State as early as 1905 but, with the single exception of the 
Triplicane Stores, all of them proved unsuccessful. They have, 
however, assumed not a little importance since the Second World 
War, since the procurement, the rationing and the controls began. 
During the war, they purchased and sold all kinds of goods and 
rationed articles like mill-cloth, kerosene and sugar, not only to 
the members but also to the general public. Since the conclusion 
of the war and the abolition of controls, their activities have 
naturally become restricted; but still they are occupying an 
important place and selling goods not only to the members and the 
public but also to the hospitals, jails, devastbanams. hostels, etc . 1 2 . 
In 1.953-54, there were in the district, 89 stores with a membership 
of 43,111 and a share capital of Rs. 39,76,533. They purchased 
goods to the value of Rs. 67,84,701 and sold goods to the value of 
Rs, 57,25,892. As to the students’ co-operative stores, there were 
13 of them in the district with a membership of 639 and a share 
capital of Rs. 1,473; and they supplied books and stationery to the 
value of Rs. 41,906 3 * . 

In order to assist the primary stores in obtaining their supplies 
at economical prices a wholesale co-operative stores, rhe first of 
its kind in this State, was organized at Madurai in 1930. Its 
membership includes not only the primary stores but also indivi¬ 
duals. It makes bulk purchases from supply or production centres 
at the proper time and functions as a central distributing agency 
for its affiliated primary stores. The latter, however, are at liberty 
to make their purchases from other sources, whenever it is 
advantageous for them to do so. The wholesale stores serves not 
only the Madurai district but also the Ramanathapuram district. 
In 1953-54, it had 382 members and a share capital of Its. 1,86,750; 
and it purchased goods worth Rs. 56,61,109 and sold goods worth 
Rs. 57,40,067 8 . 

The most important organizations of the cottage industries type 
are the weavers’ co-operative societies formed principally for 
providing raw materials like yarn, or small cash advances, to 
weavers and for finding markets for their finished goods. These 
societies started in the earlier days were not very successful owing 
to several reasons such as periodical slumps in the handloom trade, 

1 The Madras Co-operative Manual, 1952, Vol. 1, pages 329-372. See also the 
Reports on the Working of the Co-operative Societies for 1950, 1951 and 1962. 

2 Annual Administration Reports of the Deputy Registrars of Co-operative 

Societies of Madurai and Dindigul for 1953-1954. 

Wldem, 
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indebtedness among the weavers, etc. Their chief difficulty lay, 
of course, in marketing, since they had to compete with cheaper 
mill made cloth of all sorts. In 1935, however, they received an 
impetus under the Government of India subvention scheme 1 which 
made it possible to organize a central co-operative society for the 
State, called the Madras Handloom Weavers’ Co-operative Society. 
This State society, to which all primary weavers’ societies are 
affiliated, purchases and distributes raw materials and appliances 
reuired by the societies, arranges for marketing their finished 
goods and gives them financial as well as technical assistance when 
reuired. The weavers’ societies received a temporary fiillip during 
the Second World War period when there was scarcity of cloth, 
but very soon, owing to the scarcity of yarn and loss of export 
markets, they received a set back. The societies raise funds by 
borrowing from the central banks, purchase yarn from the State 
Co-operative Society and distribute it to the weaver members speci¬ 
fying the varieties of cloths to be produced and receive the finished 
goods. The cloth is mostly sold by the societies locally, but such 
of it as cannot be sold by them is marketed through tbe State 
Society and its numerous emporia and sales depots not only in 
this State but also outside the State. The State Society main¬ 
tains also one printing factory and some dyeing factories. A co¬ 
operative spinning mill has also been registered. A spinning plant 
is expected to be set up shortly. In order to relieve the distress 
caused among the weavers by the slump in the handloom industry, 
the Government have reserved several items of cloth to be pro¬ 
duced exclusively by the handlooms and granted interest-free loans 
to the weavers to join the co-operative societies. They have also 
exempted handloom cloth from sales tax and given a rebate of 1| 
to 2 annas in a rupee in the amount of the goods sold, They have 
likewise set up a State Handloom Committee consisting of represen¬ 
tatives of handloom weavers, cloth merchants, yarn dealers and 
mill owners to advise them on the steps to be taken to help the 
handloom industry in all possible ways® . All this has considerably 
helped the handloom industry. In 1953-54 .there were in the 
district 61 weavers’ societies with a membership of 7,769 and a 
share capital of Rs. 3,28,137; and they produced goods to the value 
of Rs. 16,20,771 and sold goods to the value of Rs. 38,40,742 8 . 

The other co-operative cottage industries societies, though still 
in their infancy, hold out much scope for rural reconstruction. 
But co-operation in their case is greatly handicapped for want of 
finance. The central banks are very chary of giving loans to these 

' G.O, No. 368, Development, dated 8th March 1935. 

2 The Madras Co-operative Manual, 1952, Vol. I, pages 288—310. 

Monograph on Rural Problems in Madras by S. Y. Krishnasrrami, 1947, pages 
382-383. 

Reports on the Working of the Co-operative Societies for 1950, 1951 and 1952. 

G.O. No. 446, Development, dated 6th February 1947. 

* Annual Administration Reports of the Deputy Registrars of Co-operativf 
Soaiatias of Madurai and Dindigul for 1953-1954. 
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societies composed generally of poor and illiterate workmen with 
no tangible assets A Realising, however, the importance of 

encouraging these cottage industries societies, the Adviser Govern¬ 
ment in 1945 drew up a Rive-Year Plan for their development 2 < 
The National Government, after much consideration, replaced this 
plan by a one-year plan m 1949 and placed a lumpsum grant at 
the disposal of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies for subsidizing 
deserving cottage industries by giving grants lor the purchase of 
tools and equipment arid for meeting part of the establishment and 
contingent charges. Since then a lumpsum grant has been, year 
after year, placed at the disposal of the Registrar for subsidizing 
the industries. The Government have also constituted a Cottage 
Industries Board consisting of officials and non-officials to devise 
ways and means for the intensive development of cottage indus¬ 
tries. This Board aims at reviving and developing the cottage 
industries in such a manner as to make full use of all the man¬ 
power, all the traditional artistic skill and workmanship and all 
the raw materials available in the rural areas. It also aims at 
achieving the economic self-sufficiency of the villages, at raising 
the standard of living of the villagers, and at establishing, where 
possible, mechanised cottage industries based on modern technique 4 . 
A great deal, however, yet remains to be done. In Madurai, in 
1953-54, there were only ten cottage industries societies formed 
for purposes like sheep-breeding and curably weaving, metal work¬ 
ing, coir and tape making, stone carving and leather work. Of 
these, the most well-known is the Gandhiniketan Village Industries 
Co-operative Society which is engaged in the manufacture of 
charkas, leather goods and agricultural implements and which is 
owning a tenancy of its own. Mention may also be made here of 
the Soundararajan Sheep Breeding Society which has received 
subsides from the Government and which is making curnblies of 
improved quality with the help of persons specially trained at Gov¬ 
ernment expense. In 1953-54, the total membership of all (lie 
aottage industries societies was 2,088, and their total share capital 
was Rs. 2,55,940 3 . 

Palm jaggery manufacturing co-operative societies are formed 
lor providing alternative employment to ex-toddy tappers who 
have been thrown out of work by the introduction of prohibition. 
For the organization and supervision of these societies the Govern¬ 
ment have, at their own cost, appointed a special staff of Senior 
Inspectors; and for teaching the members of these societies in the 
manufacture of refined jaggery as well as for developing the 

1 The Madras Co-operative Manual, 1952, Vol, I, pages 310-328. 

* Post-War Reconstruction and Development Schemes of the Government of 
Madras, 1945, pages 53-54. 

1 Report on the Working of the Co-operative Societies for 1950, page 96. 

Idem for 1951, pages 74-75. 

Idem for 1952, pages 79—80. 

‘Annual Administration Reports of the Deputy Registrars of Co- oneratW* 
Societies of Madv*ai and Dindigul for 1953-54, 
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industry in general, they have also appointed a State Palm Gur 
Organizer with his headquarters at Madras. Under a scheme 
approved by the Government in 1949 several candidates were train¬ 
ed for a peirod of four months in the Instructor’s Course at the 
Central Palm Gur Training School, Cuddalore, conducted by the 
Government of India, and these candidates, after training, were 
appointed as Palm Gur Instructors and sent to the districts for 
giving training to the members of the societies. The manufacture 
of jaggery being a seasonal occupation, the members of the societies 
have been encouraged to take to subsidiary occupations l'ke dairy 
farming during the off-season 1 . There were in 1953-54, six palm 
jaggery manufacturing societies in the district. These societies 
have been instructed by the Palm Gur Instructors in the construc¬ 
tion of improved furnaces and in the preparation of palatable palm 
gur and ice-coolcd neera g ‘ 

The building societies, the house building societies, the house 
construction societies and the rural housing societies are of recent 
growth. The first three are intended for the benefit of the people 
in the urban areas, while the last is intended for the benefit of the 
people in the rural areas. The building societies advance long-term 
loans to the members for the construction of houses on sites owned 
by the members, while the house building societies generally apply 
to the Government for the acquisition of sites selected by the 
housing committees, divide the land among the members and 
construct houses for them as their agents. The house construction 
societies acquire sites, construct houses on a proprietary basis and 
rent them out to the members on the hire purchase system under 
Which the tenant will become the absolute owner only after he 
has paid off the entire value of the site and the building. The 
rural housing societies advance loans to the members for the con¬ 
struction of houses with durable materials likely to last for at least 
20 years. In the case of Urban Co-operative Societies loans up to 
a maximum of Rs. 10,000 and in the case of Rural Housing Socie¬ 
ties loans up to a maximum of Rs. 5,000 are granted by the Gov¬ 
ernment 3 . In 1953-54 there were 11 building societies, nine house 
building societies, two house construction societies and one rural 
housing society in the district. They had a membership of 3,096, 
a share capital of Rs. 8,65,634, and they built, on the whole 747 
houses 4 . 

The fishermen’s co-operative societies are formed with the 
object of improving the socio-economic conditions of the fishermen 
and promoting the technical and commercial aspects of the fishing 

1 Report on the Working of the Co-operative Societies for 1950, pages 125-126. 

The Madras Co-operative Manual, 1952. Vol. T, pages 383-386, 

1 Annual Administration Reports of the Deputy Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies of Madurai and Dindigul for 1953-1954. 

s The Madras Co-operative Manual, 1952, Vol. I, pages 403-435, 

Pamphlet on Co-operation in Madras State, 1954, pages 21-22. 

1 Annual Administration Reports of the Deputy Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies of Madurai and Dindigul for 1953-1954, 
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industry. Their members are mostly drawn from the fishermen 
community, Harijans and other backward classes. Considering the 
helpless condition of these societies, the Government have given 
them leases of inland fisheries at reasonable rates l . There were, 
in 1953-54, two fishermen’s societies in the district which had a 
membership of 106 and a share capital of Bs. 1,170 2 . 

There were also in the district, in 1953-54, two labour contract 
societies and a co-operative printing press. The press supplies 
books and forms to the co-operative institutions in the Madurai and 
Bamanathapuram districts 1 . 

Besides assisting all these societies the Co-operative Depart¬ 
ment has taken not a little interest in organizing new societies in 
selected firkas under the Bural Welfare Scheme and in providing 
counter-attractions to drink under the Prohibition Scheme, both 
schemes recently introduced by the National Government. These 
matters, however, will be dealt with in the chapter on Welfare 
Schemes. 

The district has, for administrative purposes, been divided into 
two circles since 1950, namely, the Madurai Circle and the Dindigul 
Circle . Each of these circles is under a Deputy Begistrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies and the two Deputy Begistrars are assisted by 
a number of subordinates. In 1953-54 they had under them 11 Sub- 
registrars, 56 Senior Inspectors, 64 Junior Inspectors, 1 Dairy 
Assistant and 2 Palm Gur Instructors' 1 . The chief function of 
the Deputy Begistrar is that of organizing new societies and audit¬ 
ing and guiding the existing societies and banks. It is needless to 
state that they are placed under the control of the Begistrar of Co¬ 
operative Societies who is the head of the department. The 
Begistrar is assisted in his work by three Joint Begistrars and 
several Deputy Begistrars on Special Duty and other technical 
officers. 


1 Report on the Working of the Co-operative Societies for 1050, page 110. 

* Annual Administration Reports of the Deputy Registrars of Co-operative 
iooieties of Madurai and Dindigul for 1953-1954. 

* Idem. 

* G.O. No. 803, Food and Agriculture, dated 28th April I960. 

Report on the Working of the Co-operative Societies for 1960, pages 33-34. 
‘Annual Administration Reports of the Deputy Registrars of Co-operative 
(ooleties of Madurai andDindigul for 1951-1964, 




CHAPTER X. 

WELFARE SCHEMES. 

Nothing is more interesting than the emphasis that is being 
increasingly laid on the welfare schemes in modern States. No 
State, still less a democratic State, can fail to attach importance 
to its welfare schemes; and of the various welfare schemes initiated 
in this State, none is perhaps more comprehensive, none more 
calculated to improve all round the condition of the rural popula¬ 
tion than what is called the Rural Welfare Scheme. 

The idea of reviving the corporate life of the villages which 
had become almost extinct under foreign rule and of making them 
self-sufficient in the matter of food, clothing and other necessaries 
and, at the same time, of inducing the villagers to take an active 
and intelligent interest in all affairs affecting their welfare, is to 
be traced to Cfandhiji. In formulating a constructive programme 
for the villages he said : “ My idea of village swaraj is that it is a 
complete republic, independent of its own vital wants and yet 
interdependent for many others in which dependence is a necessity. 
Thus every village’s first concern will be to grow its own food 
crops and cotton for its cloth. It should have a reserve for its 
cattle, recreation and playground for its adults and children. Then, 
if more, land is available, it will grow useful money crops, thus 
excluding ganja, tobacco, opium and the like. The village will 
maintain a village theatre, school and public ball. It will have 
its own waterworks ensuring clean water-supply. Education will 
be compulsory up to the final basic course. As far as possible every 
activity will be conducted on the co-operative basis.” And con¬ 
sidering that more than 80 per cent of the people in India live in 
villages, he remarked that, “ if the village perishes, India will 
perish too ” and with her will perish “ her own mission in the 
world*’’: Imbued with his ideas, the National Government, as 
foon as they came to power in 1946, took up his programme in 
right earnest and formulated what is called the Firka Development 
Scheme or the Rural Welfare Scheme 8 . This scheme envisaged 
many reforms for the regeneration of the villages. It envisaged 
the construction of roads, the improvement of water-supply, sani¬ 
tation and health, the development of agriculture, livestock and 
cottage industries, the introduction of electricity, the encourage¬ 
ment of khadi, the provision of basic education, the formation of 
co-operative societies and the reorganization of the panchavats. As, 
however, it could not be implemented in all villages at once, tbe 

1 (5.0. No. 05, Rural Welfare, dated 1st August 1950, page 7. 

* Community Development in'Madras State issued by the Director of Information 
Mid Publicity,''1955. 

* G.O. No, 575, Food, dated 10th September 1946. 

G.O. No. 4691, Development, dated 14th December 1940, 
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Government selected for its implementation, in the first instance, 
34 firkas in the various districts, where some pioneer work had 
already been done by non-official agencies, where the villagers 
manifested enthusiasm or where the general backwardness of the 
villages called for urgent attention In the Madurai district they 
selected first the Tirumangalam firka consisting of 60 villages and 
later on two more firkas, the Jvallupatti firka consisting of 30 villages 
and the Panuikundu firka consisting of 38 villages * 

The Collector of each district was placed in direct charge of 
the scheme in the selected firkas in his district and under him 
were appointed for each firka, a Firka Development Officer of the 
rank of a Deputy Tahsildar and a few Grama Sevaks of the rank of 
Revenue Inspectors, each in charge of a group of five or six villages. 
In order to co-ordinate the work in the various firkas and'to attend 
to the technical aspects of the scheme, a Provincial Firka Develop¬ 
ment Officer, later called the Director of Rural Welfare, of the 
status of a Head of a Department, was also appointed, with two 
Regional Firka Development Officers to assist him. And, as the 
essence of the scheme consisted in enlisting the co-operation of the 
villagers, committees consisting of officials and non-officials were 
constituted in each firka to implement the schemes drawn up. 
The drawing up of the schemes was entrusted to a State Firka. 
Development Board formed at Madras consisting of the Pleads of 
Departments and influential constructive workers, and this Board 
was assisted by a Standing Advisory Sub-Committee. Publicity 
and propaganda work was, at the same time, entrusted to a Central 
Publicity Committee set up at Madras 3 . 

From the very inception of the scheme the problem of finding 
suitable persons to work it successfully engaged the attention of 
the Government. For generations the villagers had lost their initia¬ 
tive and had become accustomed to look to the Government for 
even small things which they could easily and quickly do by 
themselves with a little co-operation. It was no easy task to 
change this mentality and to make them conscious of their duties 
and responsibilities as citizens of the State. It demanded a great 
deal of patience and tact and, what is more, an ability to win the 
confidence of the villagers. A number of persons who had already 
taken part in public affairs were, therefore, selected as Firka 
Development Officers and Grama Sevaks and given special training 
in the. principles and practice of rural reconstruction * 

The scheme is only a few years old. It was initiated towards 
the close of 1946 and for some time much spade work had to be 


1 G.O. No. 65, Rural Welfare, dated 1st August 1950, page 8. 
a Administration Reports of the Firka Development and Rural Welfare Depart¬ 
ment for 1949, 1950 and 1951. 

8 G.O. No. 65, Rural Welfare, dated 1st August 1950, pages 8-11, 

* Idem, pages 12 - a. 
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done, including the training of selected officers. And yet, its 
achievements till 1951, the year with-which-this book closes, were 
not inconsiderable. 

One of the important measures that has been initiated under 
the scheme is the construction of roads for linking up the villages 
to the main roads leading to the towns. This provides not only 
better facilities for communication but greater facilities for trade. 
By 1951, in the three firkas in Madurai, 31 miles of new road were 
laid, some existing roads and cart-tracks were improved and 12 
culverts and 5 darus over roads and channels were constructed 1 . 

Public Health being the very foundation upon which all other 
activities depend, particular attention has been paid to the improve¬ 
ment of sanitation and water-supply and the provision of medical 
aid. Clean drinking water is not generally available in the 
villages, nor are proper drains and latrines to be found in them. 
The digging of drinking water wells and the construction of sanitary 
latrines and drains have therefore been given priority. A sanitation 
squad has been formed in each village under the guidance of the 
Giama Sevaks for giving necessary advice to the villagers, for 
supplying cheap disinfectants, for providing sanitary latrines, dust 
bins, soak pits and drainage. Maternity and Child-Welfare Centres 
and dispensaries have also been opened. By 1951 in the three firkas 
of Madurai, 53 new wells were sunk, 68 old wells were repaired and 
51 latrines of the Wardha type and 209 latrines of other types were 
constructed. Besides this, 3,401 insanitary pits were filled up, 225 
manure heaps were removed outside the dwelling places, 219 cess 
pools were made, 21 public hath rooms were erected and about 
9 miles length of drainage were constructed. In addition, 7 first-aid 
units were formed and 4 dispensaries and 4 maternity centres were 
opened 8 . 

In order to make the villages self-sufficient in the matter of 
food, much attention has been paid to agriculture and irrigation. 
Attempts have been made to increase the productivity of lands by 
the supply of better seeds and manure, by the protection of crops 
against pests and diseases and by the use of better implements and 
better cattle. Agricultural implements have been distributed at 
half the cost price to the poor cultivators and the importance of 
preparing and using compost manure has been emphasised through 
the Grama Sevaks. Several Grow More Food concessions such as 
the hiring out of pump sets, the distribution of improved seeds of 
padch and chemical manures at cheap rates, the supply of iron 
materials like cart tyres and grants of interest-free loans for the 
purpose of seed and manure, have also been extended to the cultiva¬ 
tors. Nor is this all. Encouragement has been given to the culti¬ 
vation of subsidiary food crops like sweet potato, tanioca and' 

1 Administration Reports of the Firka and Rural Welfare Departments for the 
years 1949, 1950 and 1951, 

* /d«n T 
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vegetables. Model agricultural farms have been started in some 
places, while in others, demonstration plots have bebn laid out in 
private fields. Editors have been made to bring under cultivation 
as much waste land as possible. Special Bteps. have been taken to 
improve the minor irrigation works and the investigation of same 
major schemes have also been undertaken. The Madurai firkas 
have naturally received the benefits of all these concessions and 
facilities granted by the Government. In the three firkas by 1951, 
3,291 manure and compost pits were dug, 1 agricultural farm and 
10 agricultural demonstration plots were started, 7 stud bulls and 
31 rams were supplied to the ryots and 195 acres of waste land 
were brought under cultivation. As to irrigation, 1 kudimaramat 
work was completed, 4 ponds were constructed, 3 channels, 1 sluice 
20 minor irrigation works and 2 major irrigation works were 
repaired *. 

In regard to industries, in 1946, an elaborate scheme was drawn 
up for the development of cottage industries in the selected firkas. 
The main features of this scheme were the establishment of 
demonstration-cwm-traimng uuits, the reorganization of industrial 
and commercial museums and the provision of financial aid to 
cottage industries. Under this scheme 40 training units were 
established in the various firkas. It was, however, soon found that 
the training of artisans was not so important as the production of 
utility articles of improved quality and accordingly a revised scheme 
wap drawn up in 1948 by which demonstration and training units 
were to be transferred to non-official agencies like co-operative 
societies and the Government were only to assist them in procur¬ 
ing raw materials, in obtaining technical advice and assistance 
and in marketing the products. The units were to be confined to 
25 firkas and to six basic trades, namely, wood-work, blacksmithy, 
light metal casting, sheet metal work, tanning and leather goods 
manufacture. But, as private agencies failed to come forward to 
take up the demonstration-euw-training units, 13 out of the 40 
units were by 1950 converted into production-CMw-training centres 
in the six basic trades as well as in bamboo and rattan work. As a 
complement to the scheme two model centres of village industries 
were opened, one of these in the present Andhra State and the 
other at the Tamilnad Grama Sevak Vidyalayam, Kallupatti, The 
centres were placed in charge of officers who had undergone a year’s 
training at Maganwadi, the headquarters of the All-India Village 
Industries Association in Wardha. By 1951 they were able to 
give training to selected village artisans only in oil-pressing, bee¬ 
keeping, paper making and Maganchula making*. 


1 Administration Reports of the Firka and Rural Welfare Department* for 
4949, 1950 and 1951. 

* Rural Welfare in Madras, 1952, pages 27-29. 

Administration Reports of the Firka and Rural Welfare Department* for 
1949, 1950 and 1951. 

Q.O, No, 4591, Development, dated 14th December 1949, 
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Electrification of the firkas has been given priority with a view 
to providing power for agricultural, for industrial, as well as for 
domestic purposes. Even where electrification schemes are not 
remunerative according to the departmental standards, they have 
been pushed through with the help of subsidies from the Govern¬ 
ment and, in this manner, many of the villages have been provided 
with electricity. In the three Madurai firkas, by 1951, 10 electric 
schemes were sanctioned costing Rs. 9,10,540; and 13 villages were 
supplied with electricity and 181 wells were given electric connec¬ 
tion at a cost of Rs. 6,74,260 1 . 

In order to attain self-sufficiency in cloth, the Government 
formulated in 1946 an intensive Khadi Scheme and in 1949 an 
extensive Khadi Scheme. Under the intensive Khadi Scheme 
which has been introduced in a few centres (8 centres till 1951) it 
is aimed to provide at least one cliarka for each family by the 
supply at cost price of charkas and carding and slivering equip¬ 
ments. In the case of the poor, payment in instalments is per¬ 
mitted. The spinners are encouraged to grow their own cotton 
and to gin, card and sliver it themselves but, where they cannot 
grow cotton, it is supplied to them by the authorities. A subsidy 
is also given to the spinners to make use of the cloth spun out of 
their yarn. Under the extensive Khadi Scheme which has been 
introduced into many firkas it is aimed to supply at concessional 
rates, where necessary, 1,000 charkas a year in each of the firkas. 
Arrangements have also been made under this scheme for supply¬ 
ing cotton and ginning and carding equipments and for giving 
subsidies to spinners who use cloth produced by their own yarn. 
The idea is that the extensive Khadi Scheme should pave the way 
gradually for the intensive Khadi Scheme. The entire Khadi 
Scheme serves to provide an ideal subsidiary occupation to the agri¬ 
culturists in the off season. Having been included in the list of 
the Post-War Development Schemes, it became eligible for financial 
assistance from the Government of India, and for the first three 
years it received such financial assistance to the extent of Rs. 11-85 
lakhs. Till 1950, the All-India Spinners’ Association guided the 
activities of the scheme, but since then the Association having 
withdrawn its men, the Government have appointed their own 
staff. In order to encourage Khadi, the Government have ordered 
that it should be used for all State purposes and that all officers 
•except those in the Police Department of the Government who 
have been enjoined to use uniforms should wear Khadi uniforms *. 


1 O.O. No. 05, Rural Welfare, dated 1st August 1950. 

Administration Reports of the Firka and Rural Welfare Departments for 
1949, 1950 and 1951. 

8 G.O, No. 135, Firka Development, dated 15th Maroh 1948. 

O.O, No. S63, Firka Development, dated 22nd October 1940. 
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So far as Madurai is concerned, fciig. extensive Khadi Schemes was 
introduced in the Tirumangalam hrka in 1949, and the intensive 
Khadi Scheme was introduced in Kallupatti in 1952-53 5 . 

In the sphere of education, the old type of education which 
lays emphasis on learning from books has been replaced by the 
new type of education, called the basic education, which lays 
emphasis on learning by doing. The old types of schools that 
exist have been, wherever possible, converted into basic schools 
and new basic schools have also been opened. Night schools for 
the benefit of adults, libraries, reading rooms, cinemas and 
radio sets for the benefit of all have been provided. 4'lie object 
is nothing less than the speedy liquidation of illiteracy and the 
quick dissemination of general knowledge. By 1951 in the three 
Madurai firkas, 22 elementary schools, 2 basic education schools, 
47 night schools, 42 audult schools,- 17 reading rooms, 1 central 
library and 63 branch libraries were opened. Besides this, several 
school buildings, libraries and reading rooms were either newly 
built or improved and 6 radio houses were constructed and 6 radio 
sets were installed 1 2 3 . 

Co-operative societies have been formed in many firkas coining 
under the scheme. In 1950 the Tirumangalam firka was specially 
selected as one of the three firkas in this State for developing multi¬ 
purpose co-operative societies and by 1951 the three firkas in 
Madurai had 1 land mortgage bank (at Tirumangalam), 97 multi¬ 
purpose co-operative societies, 3 co-operative stores, 5 weavers’ 
societies, 3 milk supply societies, 3 Kallar societies, 2 cottage 
industries societies, 1 sale society, 2 Harijan house-site societies, 
3 ex-tappers societies and 1 building society. Besides these there 
were also 4 poultry units and 1 milk supply unit s . 

The panchayat system, which is an ancient institution and 
which had fallen into decay under foreign rule, has been revived in 
all the villages under the scheme, including the villages in the 
three firkas of Madurai. The panchayats have evinced a keen 
interest in rural welfare work and their activities have embraced 
almost all the activities of the firkas. In addition to these 
panchayats, Grama Seva Sanghams have been formed in several 
villages. There were in 1951 no less than 177 such Sanghams in 
the three firkas of the district 4 . 


1 Administration Report of the Firka Development Department for 1949, paces 
32-33. 

Administration Report of the Rural Welfare Department for 1952-53, page 
72. 

* Administration Reports of the Firka and Rural Welfare Departments for 
1949, 1950 and 1951. 

3 Idtm. 

* Idtm. 
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In some other miscellaneous directions too the villagers of the 
several firkas have shown considerable interest. In the Tiru- 
mangalam frrka by 1949, they constructed street drains in 11 
villages at a cost of Its. 23,700 and levelled streets in 13 villages 
at a cost of its. 11,900. A large part of this expenditure was borne 
by the villagers themselves. The villagers of this as well as the 
other two firkas in the district also planted 7,933 trees and intro¬ 
duced 1,185 charkas by 1951 

Since 1951, the year with which this book closes, the Rural 
Welfare Scheme has been merged in what is called the National 
Extension Service and a new rural development scheme, called the 
Community Project Scheme, has been introduced iu this State. 
The aim of both these schemes is, in essence, the same; the 
improvement of agriculture, irrigation, animal husbandry, sanita¬ 
tion, water-supply, education, means of communications and co¬ 
operation iu rural areas. But the Community Project Scheme 
envisages a higher standard ol development than that envisaged by 
the National Extension Service, and accordingly demands a higher 
scale of expenditure. The Community Project Scheme sponsored 
by the Government of India under the Indo-U.S. technical co¬ 
operation agreement was started in October 1952 in four selected 
areas in this State, one of which was the Periyar Project area. This 
arae with Gaudhigram as its headquarters comprises parts of the 
Melur, Nilakkottai, Madurai and Dindigul taluks; and in 1953-54 it 
covered 324 villages having a total area of 57C.11 square miles and a 
population of 485,218. The National Extension Service was started 
in October 1953 in 28 blocks covering all the areas in which the 
Rural Welfare Scheme was then in operation; and in the Madurai 
district three National Extension blocks came to be formed, one at 
Tirumangalam, another at Kallupatti and the third at Usilampatti. 
These blocks covered, in 1953-54, 274 villages having a total area 
of 713 square miles and a population of 374,465. Adequate machi¬ 
nery has been provided to work both the schemes with success. At 
the State level there is a Rural Development Board consisting of 
the Chief Secretary to Government, Members of the Board of 
Revenue, Secretaries to Government and certain heads cf depart¬ 
ments to review the progress made; a State Development Com¬ 
mittee to consider the suggestions of the various departments and 
to draw up a comprehensive plan of development; and the Director 
of Community Development and the Director of Rural Welfare to 
execute the development programmes. At the district level there 
is the Collector of the district who is primarily responsible for the 
execution of district programmes; and he is assisted by the Project 
Executive Officer or the Block Development Officer who, in turn, is 
assisted by a number of technical officers of the Agriculture, Animal 
Husbandry and Public Works Departments. There are also in the 
district, a Project Advisory Committee and Village Development 

s Administration Reports of the Firka and Rural Welfare Departments for 
1949, 1950 and 1951. 
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Councils consisting of representatives of the people and Grama 
Sevaks l . 

While the rural development schemes have for their primary 
object the improvement of the economic condition of the people in 
the villages, prohibition has for its primary object the amelioration 
of not only the economic but also the moral condition of the people, 
not only in the villages, but also in the towns. Temperance reform, 
the forerunner of prohibition, was hailed as a blessing by all think¬ 
ing persons in India, from the very dawn of political consciousness. 
The Indian National Congress had it at heart from the very 
beginning. As early as 1889 the Congress welcomed the endeavours 
made by the British temperance leaders to reduce drunkenness in 
India and in 1900 it appealed to the Government ‘ ‘ to pass measures 
like the Maine Liquor Law of America and Sir Witham Wilfrid 
Lawson’s Permissive Bill or the Local Option Act and impose an 
additional tax upon intoxicants not intended to be used as 
medicine 2 From that time onwards the temperance movement 
gathered momentum under the impulsion of the national leaders. 
But it became a formidable force in Madurai and elsewhere only 
from the time of the Non-Co-operation and the Khilafat move¬ 
ments. In Madurai, as we have seen, picketing of liquor shops and 
auction sales of toddy licences assumed serious proportions in 1922 
and 1923, All this led to immense losses of revenue to the Govern¬ 
ment 3 . In 1921-22, for instance, the excise revenue in the State 
fell from Bs. 54646 lakhs to Es. 486'23 lakhs, thus resulting in 
a loss of no less than Bs. 60.23 lakhs*. 

The agitation entered in the Legislature itself where the Govern¬ 
ment were again and again urged to pass law for the gradual intro¬ 
duction of prohibition. Between 1921 and 1927 one Temperance 
Bill and two Local Option Bills were brought forward with a view 1 
to introducing prohibition in all areas where the majority of the 
people were in favour of it. These attempts, however, failed chiefly 
because the Government were not prepared to forego the excise 
revenue before finding alternate sources of revenue and also because 
the Government held that Madras had already gone far ahead of 
the other Provinces in the field of temperance by placing as many 
restrictions as possible in the way of getting drink by reducing the 


1 Madras in 1952, Part I, pages 121-122, 

Madras in 1963, Part I, pages 101, 110-113. 

Madras State Administration Beport for 1952-53, Part II, pages 196-199. 
Community Projects in Madras State, 1953. 

Community Development in Madras State, 1955. 

* The History of the Congress by B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, 1935, page 81. 

3 See pages 78-79 of Chapter IV. 

* Excise and Temperance in Madras by D. N. Strathie, 1922, page 60. 

O.O. Ho.. 1103, Revenue, dated 21st July 1923. 
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ptoof gallons and by eliminating road-side liquor shops, etc. 1 . But 
the agitation outside the Legisliture still went on. In the 1980-31 
Civil Disobedience Movement, large-scale picketing ol' toddy shops 
was launched by the Congress in Madurai as in other districts ; and, 
in Madurai, as we have seen, it led to incendiarism, police tiring 
and serious loss of revenue*. The cause of prohibition was also 
at this time not a little strengthened by the issue of two important 
pamphlets by Sri C. Bajagopalachari, entitled the Indian Prohibi¬ 
tion Manual in English and Ur Kattu Padu in Tamil. The former 
dealt with all aspects of drink and its evils and stressed the need 
for prohibition, while the latter pointed out that the most effective 
way to achieve prohibition was by forming caste compacts in tire 
villages for ostracising all those who indulged in drinking 8 . 

The British Government were throughout sceptical of the 
sincerity of the Congress. They thought that the whole campaign 
was designed to cripple their revenues and to make political capital 
out of the financial distress of the State. They even thought that 
it was a grand stunt skilfully engineered for discrediting them, for 
encouraging lawlessness and for holding out the hope of millennium 
to the masses under the Congress regime 4 . But in this they were 
completely mistaken. The moment Sri 0. Bajagopalachari formed 
the first Congress Ministry in 1937, he took up prohibition with 
ardour and introduced it boldly by a special Act (Madras Act X of 
1937) first in the Salem district and then in the Cuddapab, Cliittoor 
and North Arcot districts 6 . Other districts would have also soon 
come under the prohibition but for the resignation of his ministry 
in 1939. There is evidence to show ; that the measure proved a 
success in all the four districts. It was reported that it w r as " a 
real boon to that large class of the population who lived on the 
border line of want ”, that it had improved their standard of living 
and put an end to drunken brawls and domestic quarrels, that their 
women, one and all, had welcomed it, and that it had on the whole 
led to better home life, better outlook on life and better building 
up of character 6 . But, as soon as the ministry resigned, popular 
enthusiasm for prohibition began to wane, illicit distillation began 

1 G.O. No. 2040, Revenue, dated 15th November 1922. 

G.O. No. 1103, Revenue, dated 21st- July 1923. 

G.O. No. 521, Revenue, dated 19th March 1927. 

G.O. No, 587, Revenue, dated 26th March 1927. 

G.O. No. 1457, Revenue, dated 28th July 1927, 

G.O. No. 1029, Revenue, dated 10th May 1928. 

3 See pages 78-79 of Chapter IV. 

3 G.O. No. 126, Public (General) (Confidential), dated 21st January 1932. 

4 G.O. No. 1103, Revenue, dated 21st July 1923. 

Excise and Temperance in Madras by D. N. Strathie, 1922, pages 59-62. 

5 G.O. No. 197, Legal, dated 1st October 1937. 

Report on the Administration of the Excise Revenue for 1937-38, pages 
18-23. 

Idem for 1938-39, page 19. 

Idem for 1939-40, page l!l. 

• Report on the Administration of Excise Revenue for 1937—38, pages 21—22. 

Idem for 1938-39, page 23. 

Idem for 1939-40, page 23. 

M.D.G.— 14 
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to increase and the Adviser Government suspended the Prohibition 
Act in all the four districts, in 1944 the toddy shops were opened 
and in 1945 the arrack shops were also opened 1 . This was, how¬ 
ever, a passing phase. When the National Gvernment came to 
power in 1940 they introduced prohibition again not only in the 
four districts hut also in all other districts, so that by 1948 the 
whole State went dry 2 . 

In Madurai prohibition was introduced from 1st October 1947 
by extending the Prohibition Act of 1937 to that district *. All 
dealings in liquor and intoxicating drugs were prohibited, except 
for medical, scientific, industrial or such like purposes. Permits 
for possession and consumption of liquor were issued only in excep¬ 
tional cases. They were issued to a few persons who were accustom¬ 
ed to take foreign liquor, to non-proprietary clubs for sale to such 
of their members as held permits and to the church authorities for 
sacramental wine. Licences weer also prescribed for the posses¬ 
sion and sale of denatured spirits and rectified spirits, for the 
possession and sale, on prescription, of brandy and medicated wines 
by chemists, for the possession of brandy in hospitals for medicinal 
purposes and for the tapping of trees for sweet toddy for making 
jaggery. Opium was issued on permits to opium addicts, but no 
permits were issued for ganja and bhang. On the recommendation 
of the Madras Prohibition Enquiry Committee, the quantity of 
opium issued to addicts was directed to be reduced annually from 
1st October 1949 by 20 per cent and the issue was ordered to be 
completely stopped after a period of five years. The enforcement of 
prohibition was entrusted to the Police department 4 

A series of measures were, at the same time, taken in the 
district to provide counter-attractions to drink and employment to 
ex-toddy tappers. A special staff was appointed under the Collector 
consisting of a Special Development Officer, an Assistant Develop¬ 
ment Officer and a ballad singer in every Revenue division, and 
a Rural Welfare Officer and a village guide in every taluk, to 
organize ameliorative work. A number of tea shops and refresh¬ 
ment stalls were opened, first by the Government and later by 
private persons. The Indian Tea Market Expansion Board, 
through their mobile canteens, distributed tea and light refresh¬ 
ments at concessional rates throughout the district. Taluk and 
Village Committees and a District Advisory Council were consti¬ 
tuted to help the enforcement machinery to detect offences. Grama 
Sanghams were formed to undertake various kinds of rural uplift 

1 Madras in 1942, page 46. 

Madras in 1943, page 56. 

Madras in 1944, page 33. 

Madras in 1945, page 17. 

8 Madras in 1946, page 12. 

Madras in 1947, page 17. 

Madras in 1948, page 22. 

3 Madras in 1947, page 18. 

1 Excise Revenue Administration Report for 1937-38, pages 18-' 9. 
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Work. All kinds of games, tournaments, ballad singing parties, 
bhajanas, kadbaprasangams, cinema allows, dramatic performances, 
public readings of the Kamayana and the Mahabharatlia as well as 
rural uplift schools and thrift schemes were organized on a wide 
scale. The unemployment of ex-toddy tappers in this district did 
not assume any serious proportions. There were some 1,700 ex¬ 
tappers; but, as many of them hid also other avocations such as 
agriculture and petty trade even before the introduction of prohibi¬ 
tion, they were all absorbed without difficulty by January 1948, 
either in agriculture or in trade, or in the newly formed milk 
supply societies, egg marketing societies or jaggery manufacturing 
societies'. 

As may be expected, illicit distillation and smuggling followed 
in the wake of prohibition. Illicit distillation which was formerly 
practically unknown in the district was carried on now on a con¬ 
siderable scale, especially in the Palni and Dindigul taluks 2 .. In 
1949-50, cases of illicit distillation and possession of arrack in the 
district numbered 147 ‘ ; in 1950-5-1, they remained stationary 4 ; 
but in 1951-52 they rose to 392 4 . Smuggling was carried on to 
some extent on the Ramanathapuram border and on the Travancore 
border. The former disappeared on the introduction of prohibition 
in the Ramanathapuram district in 1948, while the latter was 
brought under control by organized and systematic police vigilance 6 . 
The total number of prohibition olTences in the district, however, 
rose from 854 in 1949-50 7 to 2,403 in 1952-52 s . This is 
undoubtedly a blot, the removal of which is called for. But, all 
the same, according to all accounts, prohibition in the district has 
effected a general improvement in the moral and material condition 
of the people. It has been again and again stated that prohibition 
has chased away drunken brawls and affrays from the streets and 
made the homes of many, peaceful, cheerful and contented 9 . 

Ilarijan Welfare, another important social reform, had its origin 
in the resolution moved hv the Hon’ble Sri Dadabhoy Navroji in 
the Imperial Legislative Council on 16th March 1916. It has since 
1920 formed an important plank in the Congress progamme. Of 
all the reforms urged by the Congress none was more dear to 

1 Madras Information, 15 July 1948, pages 14-21. 

See the Monthly .Reports on the working of the Prohibition Act recorded in the 
G.Os. e.g., G.O. No, 183, Revenue, dated 28th January 1948, G.O. No. 993, 
Revenue, dated 28th April 1948 and G.O. No. 937, Revenue, dated 6 April 
1949. 

2 G.O. No. 2822, Revenue, dated 25th November 1948-— See the Deputy Superin¬ 
tendent of Police’s report. 

" Report on the Administration of the Madras Excise and Prohibition Depart 
ment for 1949-50, page 1C. 

* Idem for 1950-51, page 16. 

5 Idem for 1951-52, page 15. 

6 G.O. No. 756, Revenue, dated 23rd March 1949. 

7 Report on the Administration of the Madras Excise and Prohibition Depart' 
ment for 1949-50, page 10. 

5 Idem for 1951-52, page 10. 

8 See the Monthly Reports on the working of the Prohibition Act recorded 
in the G.Os. of 1948, 1949 and 1950. 

M.D.G.— 14a 
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Gandhiji than the removal of the social, economic and religious 
inequalities of the Harijans. He called the “ Untouchables ”, the 
“ Depressed Classes ” or the “ Scheduled Castes ” as the Harijans, 

God’s Children ”, a name which has since stuck to them every* 
where. He made untiring efforts to remove untouchabihty, an 
evil which has been for centuries responsible for keeping down 
socially, morally as well as economically all the suffering milli ons 
of the Harijans. He believed with a conviction not to be shaken 
that “ swaraj was a meaningless term ” without the removal of 
the taint of untouchabihty. And, as every one knows, he under¬ 
took on behalf of the Harijans the epic fast of 1932 which for the 
first time impressed in a manner not to be forgotten, the import¬ 
ance of Harijan uplift. As soon as the Congress Ministries c am e 
to power, therefore, they introduced various measures for securing 
the welfare of the Harijans. 

Not that the previous Government were unconcerned about the 
Harijans. In Madras, Mr. Paddison was appointed as a Labour 
Commissioner as early as 1920 l . As a result of the resolution of 
the Imperial Legislative Council of 1916 and on his recommenda¬ 
tion, several steps were taken to improve their condition. Steps 
were taken to relieve congestion in Harijan quarters by allotting 
to the Harijans house-sites either by assignment or by acquisition, 
the cost of acquisition being advanced by the Government as a 
loan to be recovered in instalments. Steps were also taken to 
provide them with sanitary amenities such as wells, pathways aud 
burial and burning grounds. Steps were likewise taken to open 
schools for them and to award scholarships to them, in order to 
encourage their education. But notwithstanding all this, the 
Harijan uplift movement never assumed the same importance as it 
did under the Congress and National Governments. 

The credit for passing legislation for the removal of the civil 
and social disabilities of the Harijans belongs to the first Congress 
Ministry presided over by Sri C. Rajagopalachari. During the 
period of this Ministry, two Acts called the Removal of Civil Dis¬ 
abilities Act (Madras Act XI of 1938) and the Temple Entry 
Authorization and Indemnity Act (Madras Act XII of 1939) were 
passed. The first enactment removed several disabilities of the 
Harijans, their inability to have access to public streams, rivers, 
wells, tanks, pathways, sanitary conveniences and means of trans¬ 
port, as also their disability to be appointed to public offices 2 . The 
second enactment indemnified and protected the officers of the 
Government, trustees, etc., of the Sri Meenakshi Sundareswarar 
temple in Madurai as well as sis other temples, including the Sri 
Brahadeswarar temple in Tanjore, against legal action for having 

1 G.O. No. 748, Revenue, dated 29th March 1919. 

G.O. No 271, Revenue, dated 2nd February 1920. 

•G.O. Nos. 227-229, Regal, dated 21st October 1937. 

G.O. No. 43. Regal, dated 3rd February 1939. 
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permitted the Harijans to enter those temples and offer worship 
and, at the same time, permitted the trustees of other temples also 
to throw open the temples to the Harijans, provided the worshippers 
W’ere not opposed to the measure h Madurai may indeed boast of 
being the first district, and the Sri Meenakshi temple, the first 
notable temple, to welcome the temple entry reform in this State 1 2 . 

The two Acts mentioned above were further modified and 
amplified by three more Acts passed by the National Government 
in 1947 and 1949 (Madras Act XI of 1947, Madras Act V of 1947 
and Madras Act XIII of 1949). The first of these Acts prohibited 
all discrimination against the Harijans in secular institutions lik* 
refreshment rooms, hotels, boarding and lodging houses, laundries, 
hair dressing saloons, etc., and forbade all dealers from refusing to 
sell to the Hari jans any goods kept for sale 3 . The second Act 
which repealed the earlier Act of 1938 conferred on the Harijans 
the right of entering any temple which is open to the general Hindu 
public and to offer worship in the same manner and to the same 
extent as other classes of the Hindus 4 * . And the third Act enabled 
the Harijans even to enter and offer worship in temples meant for 
special communities 6 . The Constitution of India, which was soon 
afetrwards passed, gave even greater facilities to the Harijans. It 
declared that the educational and economic interests of the Harijans 
(the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes) should be promoted 
with special care and that the Harijans should be protected from 
social injustice and all forms of exploitation. It also reserved seats 
for the Harijans in the Legislature for a period of ten years, gave 
thm special preference in the matter of appointments to services 
and provided for the appointment of a special officer to look after 
their welfare 6 . It is needless to say that the Harijans of Madurai 
enjoy all the benefits granted by these Acts and the Constitution. 

• Nor is this all. As soon as the National Government came to 
power in 1946, they set apart one crore of rupees as a special fund 
for ameliorative work among the Harijans (in addition to the 
expenditure incurred from general revenues) and appointed a State 
Harijan Welfare Committee for formulating a Five-Year Plan and 
acting as a standing advisory committee on all questions connected 
with Harijan Welfare work 7 - Since then, a separate department, 
called the Harijan Welfare Department, under a Director of 
Harijan Welfare, has been organized 8 . The Collectors of the 
districts are primarily responsible for the work of the department 

1 0,0. No. 224, Legal, dated 11th July 1939. 

0.0. No. 293, Legal, dated 11th September 1939. 

8 Fortnightly Report (Confidential), dated 20th July 1939. 

* G.O. No. 2896, Development, dated 4th July 1947. 

1 G.O.No. 53, Legal, dated 13th May 1947. 

s G.O. No. 664, FirkaDevelopment, dated 20th July 1949. 

' Harijan Welfare in Madras State, 1951, pages 32-33. 

7 Idem, pages 26-27. 

G.O. No. 2628, Development, dated 16th June 1947. 

G.O. No. 199, Finance, dated 25th Marsh 1947. 

8 Harijan Welfare in Madras State, 1951, pages 4,28-20. 
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in the districts and they are assisted by the District Harijan Welfare 
Officers. The Director of Harijan Welfare, however, co-ordinates 
the activities of the Collectors and formulates and controls the 
implementation of the various measures for Harijan Welfare 1 . 

These measures. In the main, consist of the provision of house- 
sites, the grant of special educational facilities, the provision of 
water-supply and sanitary amenities and the assignment of lands 
for cultivation. The chief difficulty of the Harijans is that they 
do not generally own tire houses or huts in which they live and 
even where they own a hut, the land seldom belongs to them. 
They are thus liable to be evicted from their huts at any time by 
unscrupulous landlords. They have therefore been given house- 
sites on suitable vacant lands belonging to the Government and 
where no such lands are available, private lands have been acquired 
under the Land Acquisition Act and distributed to them. Formerly 
the cost of the sites was recovered from them, but from 1949 sites 
have been given free of cost to them, except m cases where they 
'can afford to pay for them. Each family is assigned 3 cents in 
wet areas and 5 cents in dry areas exclusive of the land required 
for common places like streets, lanes and pathways. Where they 
have already built houses on Government porambake lands, such 
lands, if unobjectionable, have been assigned to them and if objec¬ 
tionable, alternate sites have been allotted to them. Thus, from the 
commencement of the Harijan Welfare operations in Madurai, 
down to 1951-52, 180 house-sites were assigned to the Harijans on 
Government lands and 103 house-sites were assigned to them on 
lauds acquired from private persons 8 . 

Education of the Harijans which had been more or less neglected 
has, in recent times, been fostered in various ways. The policy of 
the Government has been to get the Harijan pupils admitted into 
the existing schools and to open special schools for them only in 
exceptional cases. The authorities of the private schools were 
formerly compelled to take in the Harijan pupils on the threat of 
withdrawal of grants, but since the passing of the Civil Disabilities 
Act of 1947 the Harijan pupils have equal rights with other pupils 
for admission into all educational institutions. Ten per cent of 
the seats in all recognized Secondary and Training Schools and 
all Arts and Professional Colleges have also been reserved for them 
and a number of special schools too have been opened for them 8 . 
In 1951-52, there were in Madurai 13 schools for the Harijans and 
eligible communities in which were studying 714 boys and 303 girls. 
In these schools, in Madurai as elsewhere, mid-day meals have 
been supplied free to children, and in 1951-52 in Madurai, 

1 Harijan Welfare in Madras State. 1051, pages 29-30. 

* Administration Report of the Harijan Welfare Department for 1951-52, 
pages 41-46. 

5 Harijan Welfare in Madras State, 1951, pages 7-9, 
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Rs. 17,387 were spent over these mid-day mealsAs for fees, 
education in all elementary and secondary schools, whether special , 
public or private, has been imparted free to all the Harijan pupils 
whatever be the income of their parents. In the case of high 
schools, however, the full concession fee has been allowed only 
where the income of the parents does not exceed Rs. 1,200 per 
annum; and in the case of colleges only if the annual income does 
not exceed Rs. 1,500. This is not all. Poverty certificates for fee 
concessions which were formerly required to be produced from 
Government officials are not now insisted upon. Many scholarships, 
including residential scholarships, have been olfered to the Harijan 
students in elementary and secondary schools as well as in colleges*, 
In 1951-52 in Madurai, 30 non-residential scholarships of the value 
of Rs. 1,185 and 253 residential scholarships of the value 
of Rs. 85,075 were given to the Backward class students and 1,194 
non-residential scholarships involving a sum of Rs. 19,565 were 
given to the Harijan students for ordinary education 3 . Full 
exemption from the payment of examination fees has also been 
granted to the Harijan students in the case of all Government 
examinations, and in the case of University Examinations when¬ 
ever half exemption is granted, the Government have made grants 
to the students to meet the other half. Several Government hostels 
for the Harijan students have likewise been provided and where 
private hostels for such students exist, they have been subsidized 
by the Government 4 . In 1951-52 in Madurai, there were 30 
private hostels for the Harijans subsidized by the Government at a 
cost of Rs. 1,28,400. Of these the Sevalaya Hostel, Madurai, and 
the Harijan Hostel at Usilampatti which were the largest, received 
grants amounting to Rs. 16,950 and 15,000 respectively 6 . 

In regard to the provision of water-supply and sanitation to 
the Harijans, the Collectors of the districts have been authorized 
to sanction a non-recurring expenditure up to a limit of Rs. 4.500 
in each case for the construction of wells, tanks, pathways, latrines, 
levelling of house-sites, etc., and the Director of Harijan Welfare 
has been empowered to sanction a similar expenditure up to a limit 
of Rs. 7,500. Up to 1951-52 in the Madurai district. 62 wells 
were constructed and 53 wells were repaired at a cost of 
Rs, 1,02,804 6 . 

A liberal policy has been pursued in the matter of assignment 
of lands to the Harijans for cultivation purposes. A fair proportion 

1 Administration ReportXof the Harijan Welfare Department for 195]-62, 
pages 5B-59. 

1 Harijan Welfare in Madras State, 1951, pages 9-13. 

3 Administration Report of the Harijan Welfare Department for 1951-62, 
pages 9, 13-14. 

1 Hari jan Welfare in Madras State, 1951, pages 13-16. 

6 Administration Report of the Harijan Welfare Department for 1951-52, 
page 32. 

Pdl. 14/52 of the Harijan Welfare Department, page 2. 

9 Administration Report of the Harijan Welfare Department for 1951-52, 
page 91, 
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of waste lands in each village is reserved for them for free assign¬ 
ment. So also is reserved for them a good portion of the large 
blocks of lands such as unreserved forests, unassessed waste lands 
and porombokes whenever they are transferred to the head of 
assessed lands. Even in the case of valuable lands, like wet lands 
which are generally sold in public auction to the highest bidders, a 
concession has been shown to the Harijans. Such lands are sold 
to them privately at a fair market price and the price collected in 
easy instalments. Where necessary, large blocks of lands are also 
assigned to land colonization co-operative societies consisting mostly 
of the Harijans 1 . In the Madurai district, up to 1951-52, 1100,012 
acres were reserved for tire Harijans and of these 5,120 acres were 
assigned to them 2 . 

As to the special preference shown to the Harijans in the matter 
of appointments to public services, they are considered to possess 
general educational qualification even if they obtain a lesser num¬ 
ber of marks than those prescribed for others in the Secondary 
School-Leaving Certificate Examination. They are exempted from 
paying the prescribed fees when they sit for competitive examina¬ 
tions conducted by the Madras Public Service Commission, provided 
they have passed in the Intermediate Examination. They are 
also exempted from the age-limits prescribed in the service rules 
for appointments under certain conditions. In deserving cases, 
they are even given special preference in the matter of appointments 
by the relaxation of service rules, if necessary 8 . 

Thus the dream of Gandhiji is now being made capable of reali¬ 
zation. The Government have deliberately and systematically 
endeavoured to remove the social disabilities of the Harijans and 
to improve their economic condition. Hut the Government alone 
can by no means solve this vast and age long problem. A change 
of heart among all the caste Hindus is absolutely necessary beforfc 
the Harijans can take their rightful place as equal members of 
society. In socio-religious matters like this, legislation and execu¬ 
tive action can only pave the way, but the goal can be reached only 
with the whole-hearted support and co-operation of the people. 

Since 1949 the Harijan Welfare Department has been entrusted 
with the work of Kallar reclamation, a work which was till then 
carried on first by the Police and then by the Labour Department. 
The origin of this work is to be traced to 1920, when on the 
recommendation of Mr. Loveluck, the District Superintendent of 
Police of Madura', the Government sanctioned a special police 
officer to wean the Kallars from their lawless habits and criminal 
propensities. It was well-known that the Kallars were then as a 
community levying blackmail on the people and committing most 

1 Harijan Welfare in Madras State, 1951, pages 18-20. 

1 Administration Report of the Harijan Welfare Department for 1950-M, 
page 94. 

Idem for 1951-1952, page 96. 

* Harijan. Welfare in Madras State, 1951, page 21-26, 
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of the crimes of the district. They stole cattle and returned them 
to their owners through intermediaries on payment of half their 
value called tuppu coolie and levied fees, called kaval fees, for 
insurance against theft and at the same time committed most of 
the thefts of the district. In 1909 a cattle branding system was 
introduced in Madurai by means of which each owner of cattle 
could have his animals identified by particular letters and numbers. 
It was hoped that this would make it more difficult for the Kallars 
to dispose of stolen animals and impossible for them to account 
for any stolen animals found in their possession. But very soon 
the system had to be abandoned. The owners showed no disposi¬ 
tion to brand the skins of their best animals; the Kallars took 
greater care to hide the stolen animals and on that account 
demanded a higher tuppu coolie for restoring them; and the brand¬ 
ed marks on the animals themselves disappeared within cwo or 
three years. Prom 1915 attempts were made to restrain the 
criminal activities of the Kallars by the application of the provi¬ 
sions of the Criminal Tribes Act passed in that year. But the 
registry of the Kallars in a few of the most notorious villages had 
little effect upon the volume of crime and it became clear that the 
police of the district were not numerous enough to enforce the 
provisions of the Act in all the Kallar villages. 

It was under these circumstances that the authorities began to 
realize that reclamation was the only solution for the reduction, if 
not the repression of Kallar crimes. What was needed was to 
make the criminals as thoroughly unpopular with the members 
of their own community as they were with the outside public; to 
provide them, with alternative occupations so as to render them 
economically independent of crime, and, at the same time, to 
divert the energies of the younger generation among them to peace¬ 
ful pursuits. And this was sought to be achieved by the forma¬ 
tion of Kallar panchayats, by the opening of Kallar schools, by 
the starting of Kallar co-operative societies, and by the assignment 
of waste lands to the Kallars for cultivation. All this was done in a 
systematic manner and gradually, the Kallar crimes were reduced, 
and the Kallars were appreciably reformed and made to take to 
agriculture and cottage industries. The panchayats undertook on 
behalf of the Kallars who had selected them, to report any crime 
committed in their villages, including those committed by the 
Kallar residents. They undertook also to give up exacting kaval 
fees and tuppu coolie and to surrender to the police any criminals 
that might be wanted. And so long as they did their best to fulfil 
their duties, the provisions of the Criminal Tribes Act were not 
applied to their villages 1 . 

1 G.O. No. 2545, Judicial, dated 14th October 1920. 

G.O, No. 162, Judicial, dated 13th May 1921. 

G.O. No. 447, Home (Judicial), dated 1st March 1921. 

G.O. No. 1002, Judicial, dated 28th August 1922, pages 25-28, 
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'J'lie reclamation work was done originally through a Kallar 
Special Officer of the Police Department. In 1929, in order to 
improve this work, a bifurcation of the Madurai district was made 
for police purposes into North Madurai and South Madurai and in 
each of these police districts a District Superintendent of Police 
was appointed. As the South Madurai district comprised the 
principal Kaiiar areas, the District Superintendent of Police of 
South Madurai was also appointed as the Superintendent of KaUar 
Reclamation, and required to work under the general supervision 
of the Commissioner of Labour 1 . In 1932 the ex-officio appoint¬ 
ment of the Superintendent of Kallar Reclamation was abolished 
and the responsibilities for the reclamation work within the districts 
of north and south Madurai were entrusted to the District Superin¬ 
tendent of Police respectively, subject to the control of the Com¬ 
missioner of Labour 2 * . This arrangement continued till 1944 
when, as a war measure, the reclamation work was exclusively 
placed under the Police Department, the Commissioner of Labour 
having been relieved of all lus responsibilities connected with it 
In 1948 the National Government abolished the Criminal Tribes 
Act 4 and with this abolition the Kallar panchayats became 
defunct 5 . In the same year, the reclamation work was transferred 
from the Police Department to the Commissioner of Labour 6 . But 
this change was only short-lived. In 1949 the reclamation work 
was, as has been already stated, entrusted to the Harijan Welfare 
Department 7 . • 

The Harijan Welfare Department now controls this work 
through the Collector of the district and a Special Deputy Collector 
assisted by a considerable staff of non-gazetted officers such as a 
Co-operative Sub-Registrar, some senior and junior Inspectors of 
Co-operative Societies, a Special Revenue Inspector, some Super¬ 
visor* of Kallar schools, a District Scout Master, etc. The Special 
Deputy Collector is also assisted by a Kallar Advisory Committee 
constituted in 1950 consisting of five official and five non-official 
members. In 1951-52 there were 250 Kallar schools in the district 
with a strength of 11,337 pupils under 567 teachers of whom 162 
were women teachers. There were two boarding houses for the 
benefit of Kallar boys studying in the District Board High Schools 
at Usilampatti and Uttamapalayam. No less than 1,013 boarding 
grants were sanctioned to the Kallar pupils in the several institutions. 

1 G.O. No. 178, Judicial dated 4th April, 1929. 

* G.O. No. 466, Public (Police), dated 27th August 1922. 

G.O. No. 3408, Home, dated 28th November 1936. 

8 G.O. No. 1102, Home, dated 19th March 1949, page 15. 

4 G^O. No. 84, Legal, dated 27th June 1947. 

G.O. No. 83, Legal, dated 28th April 1948. 

G.O. No. 112, Legal, dated 26th June 1948. 

8 Administration Report on the Kallar Reclamation, etc., for 1948-49, 
4, 

« G O, No. 221, Home, dated 18th January 1950, page 5. 

i GXb No. 3168, Home, dated 4th August 1949. 

« G.O. No. 558, Rural Welfare, dated 14th August 1980, 
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and 857 pupils receiving higher education were sanctioned non- 
residential scholarships. The total expenditure incurred on 
education under Kallar reclamation in the district amounted to 
its. 6,48/245. There were 287 Kallar Co-operative Societies m the 
same year, besides two Kallar School Co-operative Societies, and 
among these the most notable were the two Supervising Unions at 
Usilampatti and Checkanurani, ihe Cottage Industries Co-operative 
Society of Usilampatti, the Veilericlianpatti Egg Production and 
Sale Society of Usilampatti, the Labour Society of Checkanurani, the 
Sathagudi Milk Supply Co-operative Society and the Andrews- 
purain Milk Supply Co-operative Society. In the same year the 
loans granted to the Kallars under the Land Improvement Act for 
the sinking of new wells and repairing ol old wells amounted 10 
its. 62,350, while the loans granted under the Agricultural Loans 
Act amounted to Rs. 13,900 1 . 

Industrial Labour Welfare, to which we now turn and which 
nowadays causes not a little anxiety to all Governments owing to 
the increasing prevalence of industrial strikes, lias had a history of 
more than seventy years in India. The idea began undoubtedly as 
a humanitarian reform, but it gradually assumed a political com¬ 
plexion until today it has become one of the most crucial problems 
confronting all States. The Indian Factories Act (India Act XV 
of 1881) was passed for regulating the employment of children in 
big factories and for providing fencing for machinery for protecting 
the workers against injury. It was amended in 1891 for bettering 
the working conditions of children as well as women and for bring¬ 
ing in smaller factories also under its scope. In 1911 another Act 
was passed which reduced the hours of work alike in the case of 
men, women and children and made provision for their health and 
safety. Then came the amending Acts of 1922, 1923 and 1926 and 
the comprehensive Act of 1934 (India Act XXV of 1934) which was 
based on the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour 
in India. The last Act divided the factories into seasonal and non- 
seasonal factories, brought in many more small factories under its 
scope, regulated the hours of work of all workers and required the 
big factories to provide rest sheds and creches. But even this Act 
was soon found to be inadequate. It was amended in 1935, 1936, 
1937,1940, 1941, 1944, 1945, 1946 and 1947 and eventually in 1948 
it was repealed and replaced by a new Act (India Act LXTII of 
1948) by the National Government, based on the standards set by 
the International Labour Organization. The 1948 Act which is 
now in force includes many progressive features. It provides for 
the licensing and registration of all factories, including non-power 
factories employing 20 or more persons and power factories employ¬ 
ing ten or more persons. It abolishes the distinction between 

1 Administration Report of the Harijan Welfare Department for 1951-52, 
page 102. 

G.O. No, 795, Rural Welfare, dated 18th Juno 1953, 
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seasonal and non-seasonal factories and shifts the entire responsibi¬ 
lity for the fencing and guarding of machinery on the factory 
owners. It prescribes standards for light, ventilation and tempera¬ 
ture, prohibits the employment of children below 14 years, reduces 
the hours of work of young persons to 4y hours a day with a spread 
over of 5 hours, regulates the hours of work of adults to 9 hours a 
day and 48 hours a week, provides for the payment of overtime 
wages to workers, imposes special precautions for their protection 
and insists upon the provision of sitting facilities, spittoons, latrines, 
good drinking water, first-aid facilities, canteens, rest-sheds and 
creches and the appointment of special welfare officers in all fac¬ 
tories employing 500 or more worker* 1 . Its provisions are enforced 
by the Inspectors of Factories. In 1950 this Act was applicable to 
no less than 321 factories in the Madurai district. Among these 
factories were those manufacturing food, textiles, beverages, to¬ 
bacco, footwear and leather products, chemicals and chemical 
products and non-metal and metal products. There were also prin¬ 
ting presses, metal industries and manufacturers of machinery and 
transport equipment 2 . All these factories employed in 1949, 26,376 
worker* 3 . 

Besides the Factories Act, the Government have enacted several 
laws aiming at the social welfare anil security of the workers and 
employees. The earliest of these laws was the Workmen’s Com¬ 
pensation Act of 1923 which assured the disabled workers and the 
dependants of the workers who sustained injuries and died in the 
course of their work, the payment of monetary compensation. This 
Act was amended in 1929 and 1933 so as to extend its benefits to 
certain classes of workers whose occupations were of a hazardous 
nature; and under these Acts compensation amounting to Its. 1,145 
was paid in 1950 in Madurai. The Indian Trade Unions Act of 
1926 (India Act XVI of 1926) extended the benefits of Trade Unions 
to workers. This Act was amended in 1928 and 1942. In 1950 
there were 40 workers’ unions and one employers’ union in Madu¬ 
rai 4 . The Payment of Wages Act of 1936 (India Act TV of 1936) 
ensures prompt and regular payment of wages to the workers in 
factories and other concerns whose wages and salaries average 
below Rs. 200 f>er month. The Industrial Employment (Standing 
Orders) Act of 1946 (India Act XX of 1946) requires the employer 
of every individual establishment in which one hundred and more 
workers are employed to submit to the certifying officer for certifi¬ 
cation, draft standing orders proposed for adoption in his industrial 
establishment. The certifying officer sees that the draft standing 
orders contain provisions relating to the terms of service for the 

1 Labour Welfare in Madras State, 1952, pages 9-13. 

» Report on the working of the Factories Act for 1950, page 20. 

* Report on the working of the Factories Act for 1949, page 8. 

Figures for 1950 are not available. 

* Report on the working of the Factories Act for 1590, page 51, 
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workers in conformity to the model standing orders framed by the 
State Government under the Act. He also gives the employer and 
the trade union of fhe workers or their representatives an oppor¬ 
tunity of being heard before certifying the draft standing orders. 
The Industrial Disputes Act of 1947 (India Act XIV of 1947) pro¬ 
vides for the investigation and settlement of industrial disputes and 
prohibits strikes and lockouts in public utility services without due 
notice. The conciliation officers appointed under this Act try to 
settle the industrial disputes arising in their respective jurisdiction 
and disputes which are not settled are, in deserving cases, referred 
by the Government to Industrial Tribunals for adjudication. The 
Industrial Disputes (Appellate Tribunal) Act of 1950 provides for 
an appeal to the Labour Appellate Tribunal, against the award of 
decision of an Industrial Tribunal. The Minimum Wages Act of 
1948 (India Act XI of 1948) requires the fixation of minimum wages 
in certain employments where “ sweated labour is most prevalent 
or where there is big chance for exploitation of labour.” The provi¬ 
sions of this Act apply to workers employed in industries specified 
in the schedule appended to it, provided that there are not less than 
1,000 workers in such employment in the State taken as a whole. 
So far, minimum rates of wages have been fixed for industries like 
oil mills, rice mills, dhall mills, flour mills, lobacco works, tanneries 
and leather manufactories. The question of fixing minimum rates 
of wages for employments, ancillary to or in conjunction with agri¬ 
culture is also under consideration 1 . The Employees’ State Insur¬ 
ance Act of 1948 (India Act XXIV of 1948) provides sickness benefit, 
maternity benefit, disablement benefit, dependants’ benefit and 
medical benefit to the workers. The Madras Maternity Benefit Act 
of 1935 (Madras Act VI of 1935) prohibits the employment of women 
in factories for three weeks before and four weeks after confinement 
and provides for tlie payment of maternity benefit to them®. The 
total amount of maternity benefit paid in Madurai in 1950 amounted 
to Bs. 19,050 3 . And finally, the Madras Shops and Establishments 
Act of 1947 (Madras Act XXXVI of 1947 4 ) which applies to all 
shops, restaurants, hotels, theatres and commercial establishments 
in Madras Cit'y as well as in all municipalities and major panchavats 
in the State, provides several benefits to the employees more or le»s 
similar to the benefits provided to the workers under the Factories 
Act. Under this Act adults are not allowed to work for more than 
8 hours a day and 48 hours a week, young persons between the ages 
of 14 and 18 years are not allowed to work for more than 7 hours a 
day and 42 hours a week and children below 14 years are prohibited 
from working in any establishment. Besides this, all employees 
are provided a weekly holiday with wages and allowed 12 days 


1 Social Services in Madras State, 1955, page 41. 

1 G.O, No, 123, Law (Legislative), dated 13th March 1935. 
s Report on the working of the Factories Act for 1950, page 52. 
* G.O. No, 989, Development, dated 1st March 1948, 
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annual leave, 12 days casual leave, and 12 days sick leave with pay 
each year. This Act also, to some extent, ensures security ol service 
by conferring on any dismissed employee the light of appeal to the 
appellate authority, mentioned in the Act, whose decision shall be 
final. It is needless to say that the benefits conferred by these Acts 
are shared by the workers and employees in Madurai as in other 
districts 1 2 . 

Nor is this all. Borne employers have paid much attention to 
the welfare of their workers and have, of their own accord, pro¬ 
vided at considerable cost, housing and other facilities to their 
employees. The Co-operative Housing Colony at Harveypatti, 
Madurai, established by the Madurai Mills Company, Limited, is 
the most notable and is often held up as a model for the other 
managements to follow. The provision of housing for workers has 
been engaging the attention of both the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments. The State Government have been, in this matter, handi¬ 
capped for want of finance. The Central Government have, how¬ 
ever, now finalized a scheme called “ the Subsidized Industrial 
Housing Scheme ” under which the Central Government grant 50 
per cent of the actual cost of construction, including the cost of land, 
as subsidy and 50 per cent as loan repayable in 25 years in the case 
of housing schemes undertaken by State Governments or Statutory 
Housing Boards, and up to 25 per cent as subsidy and 37£ per cent 
as loan repayable in 15 years, where such schemes are undertaken 
by private employers. They have also laid down certain standards 
of accommodation and limited the cost of the tenements for the 
purpose of calculation of the amounts to be given as loans or sub¬ 
sidies. They Lave likewise fixed the maximum rent to be charged 
for tile houses constructed and prescribed the rules to be followed for 
the allotment of the houa«B 8 . 

All these Acts are now administered by the Labour Department. 
Originally the Deputy Commissioner of Police in Madras City and 
the District Magistrates in the districts functioned as Inspectors of 
Factories. In 900 an Inspector of Factories w'as appointed to 
relieve the Deputy Commissioner of Police of the work connected 
with the Factories Act. In 1914, in order to assist him in inspecting 
the factories in the State, an Assistant Inspector of Factories was 
appointed. Tn 1920, a Labour Commissioner was appointed. He 
looked after not only the Harijan Welfare Work but also industrial 
labour welfare work and the supervisory duties till then exercised 
by the Board of "Revenue were transferred to him. He was also 
appointed the Chief Inspector of Factories. In the subsequent 
vears, the department underwent several changes. In 1950 it 
consisted of one Commissioner of Labour and Chief Inspector of 
Factories, tw 7 o Deputy Chief Inspectors of Factories, one Deputy 

1 Labour Welfare in Madras State, 1052, pages 16-23. 

2 Social Services in Madras State, 1955, pages 45-46. 
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Commissioner of Labour, one Assistant Commissioner of Labuur, 
three Inspectresses of Factories, 22 Inspectors of Factories, II 
Labour Conciliation Officers and a large number of Assistant 
Inspectors of Labour. There were also four Industrial Tribunals 
in the State constiuted under the Industrial Disputes Act, 1917. 
In 1950 there was a Regional Inspector of Factories at Madurai 
having jurisdiction over Madurai, Kamanathapuram and Tiruael- 
veli districts and an Inspector of Factories and a Labour Conciliation 
Officer at Madurai. 

One of the important welfare schemes undertaken by the Gov¬ 
ernment is the Women’s Welfare Scheme. This scheme had its 
origin in the Women’s Auxiliary A.E.F. Corps started in 1941 
during tne Second World War for instructing illiterate and ignorant 
women in air raid precautions. In 1945, after the cessation of the 
war, the corps was reconstituted to undertake general social welfare 
work among women and its name was changed to Indian Women’s 
Civic Corps. It had a central organization and centres both in the 
city and in the districts and it did useful work in slums by holding 
classes in cooking, knitting and handicrafts, by giving talks on 
various subjects connected with women’s welfare and by organizing 
excursions and undertaking similar activities intended to make 
homes brighter. As soon as the National Government came to 
power, they decided to utilize this useful organization for carrying 
on systematic social work among women on a wider scale. In 1948 
they constituted it into a separate department called the Women’s 
Welfare Department with a Women’s Welfare Officer as its head 
and a number of Assistant Women’s Welfare Officers and Women’s 
Welfare Organizers in the districts'. In November 1953, after the 
formation of the Andhra State the post of the Women’s Welfare 
Officer was abolished and the department was added to the charge 
of the Director of Rural Welfare with a Women Deputy Director 
of Rural Welfare to carry on the work relating to the Women’s 
Welfare Department. In August 1955, the department has again 
been made an independent one under the Director of Women’s 
Welfare, In 1951, the year with which this book closes, Madurai 
had one Assistant Women’s Welfare Officer, Five Women’s Welfare 
Organizers and two Maternity Assistants. 

The department aims at the social, economic and cultural 
improvement of women at large and endeavours to achieve Ihese 
aims by providing for field work, maternity welfare, service homes 
and industrial training. Field work consists of regular house to 
house visit by trained welfare organizers for advising and assisting 

1 Madras in 1949, Part I, pages 144-145. 

Women's Welfare in Madras State, 1952, page 3. 

Handbook of Information issued by the Department of Women’s Welfare, 
1952, pages 3-4. 

G.O. No. 2921, Public, dated 19th September 1947. 

G.O. No. 3376, Public, dated 13th November 1947. 
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women in matter like health, hygiene, maternity, child care, 
nutrition, cooking, gardening, and the means of earning a supple¬ 
mentary income uirough simple cottage industries like spinning. 
It also consists of inducing women to take an active part in com¬ 
munity centres organized for the free mingling of women of all 
classes, for providing recreation like indoor and outdoor games for 
them and for training such of them as need training, in house 
crafts and cottage industries like spinning, weaving and tailoring 
It likewise consists of holding pre-basic classes for children aged 
between 2| and 7 years and of helping destitute women by securing 
admission for them in the Serviee Homes set up at Madras and 
Madurai and, after they are trained and discharged from these 
Homes, in finding useful employment for them. Each Welfare 
Organizer is in charge of three centres in each branch and several 
of these branches are located in the villages. Of the three centres 
in each branch, one is normally a model centre provided with a 
reading room, an information bureau, a show room, a sales depot, 
a balavadi section, a maternity and health clime and facilities for 
games and practical demonstration in handicrafts. In Madurai 
district in 1951, there were altogether four branches at Madurai, 
Kallupatti, Pudupatti and Chinnalapatti. There were nine centres 
in these branches. Apart from their own work the Women's Wel¬ 
fare Organizers extended their full co-operation to other schemes 
undertaken by Government such as prohibition, popularization of 
non-rice food stuffs and the grow more food campaign. 

Maternity welfare is sought to be provided for hv appointing a 
trained midwife in each selected village branch. The midwives are 
trained in social work as well and are expected to work in 
co-operation with the Welfare Organizers. It is hoped to provide, 
in due course, one midwife for each rural branch. 

As has been said already, there are two Service Homes, one of 
these is situated a( Ilayapuratn in Madras, and the other called 
Sevikasram, is situated at Gandhigram in Madurai. It is proposed 
to start more such Service Homes in the districts. The homes are 
intended for helping destitute women to re-establish themselves and 
to lead honourable lives. They take in women with children also 
where necessary. Whenever the Assistant Women’s Welfare 
Officers find deserving cases of destitute women, they recommend 
them for admission into the home; and here they are maintained 
free, educated up to the middle school standard and sent up for 
various trainings such as teachers and midwives. They are also 
given training in the home as house-keepers and balasevikas. Train¬ 
ing is also given in handicrafts like spinning, weaving, tailoring, 
basketry and rattan work, printing and dyeing, paper making and 
soap making. After they are so trained, they are either absorbed 
in the field staff or are assisted to start life independently. The 
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rievikasram at Gaudliigram was opened in 1949 with 10 inmates and 
in 1951 it had 40 inmates'. Besides the Service Homes, there is 
also an Industrial Training Centre for Women at Madras (spon¬ 
sored by the Government of India and run by the Department of 
Women’s Welfare) in which a one year’s course of training in 
cutting and tailoring, weaving or sari lace borders, ribbon and gota 
and making of glass beads and bangles is provided to women who, 
though not destitute, are poor and are anxious to learn a trade and 
earn an independent livelihood. The destitute and poor women of 
Madurai as of other districts have availed themselves of the facilities 
provided by the homes and the Industrial Training Centre. For 
women who received a limited education and wdio were anxious 
to pursue their studies further a Rural College was opened at 
Tanjore. This college which was formerly under the Education 
Department was in 1950 transferred to the Women’s Welfare 
Department. It offered a two years’ course in subjects like history, 
geography, economics, co-operation, political science, sanitation, 
everyday science, food, nutrition, clothing, home craft, mother 
craft and care of the pre-school child. Instruction was given in 
Tamil through lectures delivered by lecturers from colleges, 
teachers from high schools and training schools, lawyers, doctors 
and agricultural demonstrators. In 1950-51 there were 18 women 
studying in this college * . The college was, however, closed in 
1952. 

In an age like the present age when women are claiming equal 
rights with men and when the Constitution of India has tacitly 
conceded these rights and placed them on an equal footing with 
men, the welfare of women assumes at once a special importance 

If it is admitted that the women have a vital role to play ii 
the building of New India, it should also be admitted that this can 
be made possible only by improving alike the social, the economic 
and the cultural position of women. The work being new and 
important, great attention is being paid to the selection of right 
type of welfare workers and to their training 3 . 

A monthly journal relating to the activities of the department 
and all aspects of welfare concerning women and children is pub¬ 
lished by the department in three editions, viz., a Tamil edition, a 
Telugu edition and a general edition containing articles in English, 
Malayalam, Kannada and Hindi. The journal not only serves the 
purpose of educating the public but also forms a medium of expres¬ 
sion for the welfare workers. 

While the Women’s Welfare Scheme is of very recent origin, 
electrification of urban and rural areas is of some years’ standing. 
Madras City began to receive electricity through a private under¬ 
taking as early as f908; Ootacamund received it through another 

1 Administration Reportsof the Women’s Welfare Department for 1949 and 1951. 

2 Report on Public Instruction in Madras for 1950-51, pages 41-42. 

0.0. No. 1791, Public (Political), dated 6th April 1950. 

3 See Women’s Welfare in Madras State, 1952: and Handbook of Information 
issued by the Department of Women’s Welfare, 1952. 
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private undertaking in 1924; but the districts began to receive it in 
a large measure only after tiie Electricity Department was organi¬ 
zed in 1927 and the Pykara, the Mettur and the Papanasam Hydro- 
Electric Schemes were completed in 1933, 1937 and 1911 respect¬ 
ively. The credit for initiating an active policy for developing the 
power resources of the State goes to Dr. C. P. Eamaswami Ayyar 
who, as a Member of the Executive Council, did much to organize 
the Electricity Department and to start the Pykara Scheme. And 
the credit for pushing through all the three schemes successfully 
belongs to Sir Henry Howard, the Chief Engineer for Electricity. 

Madurai, however, did not have to wait for the execution of 
inese schemes to get electricity. The question of lighting the town 
of Madurai with electricity was taken up by the Madurai municipal¬ 
ity as early as 1910. The Government first granted a licence to a 
firm in Madras for the supply of energy, but this had to be soon 
cancelled. A private company was then tloated for financing the 
scheme and a contract was entered into with the Metropolitan 
Vickers Electric Company as managing agents, but this scheme 
also failed. In 1923 the Municipal Council decided to establish its 
own electrical installation and obtain the necessary licence from the 
Government. The work was, however, completed only in 1928 and 
the lights were switched on, on 3rd July 1928 L 

After the reorganization of the Electricity Department in 1932, 
that Department took up the electrification of some municipalities 
and towns in the district by establishing local thermal stations 
where electricity was produced with the help of oil engines. The 
Dindigul Electricity Scheme was thus inaugurated on 19th February 
1934 s ; the Palni Scheme on 23rd November 1931 3 ; and the Theni- 
Periayakuhm-Bodinayakanur Schemers in 1935-36. After the 
Pykara Scheme and the Papanasam Scheme were completed, trans¬ 
mission lines were laid in the district and gradually hydro-electric 
power was supplied to more and more places 1 . Kodaikanal began 
to receive hydro-electric power in 1939 5 and soon afterwards several 
other places began to receive the same. Electric power also now 
came to be utilized not only for domestic but also for agricultural 
and industrial purposes. At present 141 villages in the district are 
receiving electric supply from the Government Electricity Depart¬ 
ment while eight villages are being supplied by the Madurai Munici¬ 
pal Electrical Undertaking. Under the Second Firve-Year Plan 
169 more villages are proposed to be electrified. 

The power distribution in the district, is mostly in the hands of 
Government; only a few licensees are operating. Legislation has 

1 Gazetteer of the Madura District, Volume II, 1930, page 139. 

s Administration Report of the Electricity Department for 1933-34, page II. 

* Idem for 1934-1935, page 2. 

4 See e.g. Administration Report of the Electricity Department for 1937-38, 
page 2. 

Idem for 1938-39, pages 12-13. 

6 Idem for 1939, pages 5, 59. 
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oeen passed by the Government to acquire on payment of compen¬ 
sation all private as well as local authorities’ undertakings in the 
State. This has been done with the object of improving and extend¬ 
ing electric supply especially in rural areas 1 . 

Nor is this all. The National Government have undertaken 
several new schemes. They have undertaken the 1‘apanasam il 
Stage Extensions for increasing the capacity of the Papanasam 
Hydro-Electric Station which is mainly intended to supply the Tiru- 
nelveli, Ramanathapuram and Madurai districts. They have also 
built a thermal station at Samayanallur near Madurai. More 
recently (1955) they have taken up the execution of the Penyai 
Hydro-Electric Scheme after reaching an agreement with the Union 
of Travancore and Cochin. 

The Papanasam Second Stage Extensions (including Madurai 
Thermal Station) and the Periyar Hydro-Electric Scheme, affecting, 
as they do, the Madurai district, demand some description here. 
The former which was completed in 1954 has provided spillway 
gates at the Papanasam Dam for enabling additional storage in the 
reservoir and made extensions to the Papanasam Power House by 
an additional generating unit of 7,000 K.W., bringing the total 
installed capacity to 28,000 K.W. It has also installed an auxiliary 
steam station with a total installed capacity of 14,000 lv.W. near 
Madurai and laid several transmission lines, namely, the Papana- 
sam-Kayathar 60 K.V. line, the Madurai-Sivaganga 66 K.V. line, 
and the Madurai-Tirumangalam-Rajapalayam-Tenkasi 66 K.V. 
line. 

As for the Periyar Scheme, this is the biggest hydro-electric 
scheme which has been yet taken up by the Madras Government. 
As has already been stated in the Chapter on Agriculture and Irri¬ 
gation, there is a drop of more than 1,000 feet between the exit of 
the Periyar irrigation tunnel and the Vaigai Basin into which ihe 
Periyar lake water is let for irrigation purposes. The question of 
utilizing this fall for the development of power has been engaging 
the attention of the engineers from the very beginning of the Periyar 
Irrigation Project, in spite of the fact that full power could not he 
developed for nearly three months in a year, that is, from March 
to May during the non-irrigation season wTien water cannot be let 
down from the lake. But nothing materialized until the protracted 
negotiations with the Travancore-Cochin Government regarding 
royalty for the use of the wafer for hydro-generation came to a 
conclusion in 1954. The sanctioned scheme envisages the develop¬ 
ment of pow'er during the non-irrigation period also, the water 
after generating power, being stored in the proposed Vaigai Reser¬ 
voir to be constructed lower down in the lower reaches of the Vaigai 
for irrigation purposes. 

1 Gr.O. No. 19, Legal, dated 23rd January 1950. 
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The new scheme sanctioned by the Government provides lor 
utilizing a continuous discharge oi 1,UU0 cusecs from tlie Periyar 
lake during the irrigation season and 300 cusecs during the non¬ 
irrigation period from March to May. The capacity of the existing 
irrigation tunnel of the lake is only 1,300 cusecs and this will be 
increased to 1,600 cusecs by increasing the area of the cross-section 
of the tunnel from 96 square feet to 151 square feet and lining it 
with concorete. Water from the tunnel will discharge into a tunnel 
pond to be formed by a forebay dam which will be 93 feet high and 
which will have a capacity of three million cubic feet. Necessary 
surplusing arrangements and headworks for irrigation outlet and 
for power draft will be provided at the forebay darn. Water for 
pwoer purposes will take off from the forebay reservoir through a 
power tunnel 4,188 feet long and 154 square feet in cross-section. 
This tunnel will be capable of discharging a maximum of 1,600 
cusecs. It will terminate into a single surge tank which will be 
180 feet high and 40 feet in diameter, sunk entirely in rock excava¬ 
tion and concrete lined. Two low pressure pipe lines 10 feet in 
diameter and 194 feet long will take oil from the surge tank and 
each low pressure pipe line will then branch off into two penstocks 
of 6 feet 6 inches diameter. Of these four high pressure pipe 
lines, one will be blank hanged for use at a later date, while the 
other three will be connected to individual turbines at the Power 
Station. Each pipe will be 3,100 feet long and in three sections 
of diameter, 78 inches, 72 inches and 66 inches respectively and 
wil be capable of discharging a maximum of 400 cusecs. The 
penstock will roughly follow the line of shoulder which runs from 
the surge shaft to the Power House. 

The Power House will be located in the ghat section of die 
main road from Kambam to Thekkadi and will be about 35 ruffes 
from Theni. There will be iniiially three 50,000 h.p. turbines 
each directly coupled to 35,000 K.W.O., 85 P.F. 3 phase 50 cycles 
11 K.V. generator. A fourth set will be installed at a later date. 
Three number step up transformers II K.V. 110 K.V. 42,000 
K.V.A. capacity will be installed at first and the fourth one at a 
later date. The transformer yard will be located by the side of ihe 
Power House. 

The power generated at the Periyar House will be fed into the 
existing power grid through 110 K.V. transmission lines, namely, 
the Periyar-Theni Madurai 110 K.V. double circuit line which 
will be 80 miles; the Theni-Sembatti-Tiruchirappalli single 
circuit 110 K.V. line which will be 108 miles; and the Sembatti- 
Karur single circuit 66 K.V. line which will be 53 miles. In addi¬ 
tion, two more transmission lines will be constructed within a period 
of ten years from the time the Periyar Power House commences 
operation,namely, the Tanjore-Sivaganga 66 K.V. single circuit 
line via Karaikudi and Pudukottai which will be 80 miles and the 
Sivaganga-Eamanatliapuram 66 K.V. single circuit line which wil! 
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be 50 miles. Apart from the abovementioned trunk lines, the 
scheme provided also for nearly 150 miles of 30 K.V. lines for taking 
power to suitable load centres, about 80 miles of double circuit tele¬ 
phone lines and about 350 miles of single circuit telephone lines to 
facilitate communication between various stations. Power line 
carrier current communication will also be provided between the 
generating station and important sub-stations. 

The existing sub-stations at Madurai, Tiruchirappalli, Karur, 
Sembatti and Sivaganga will be provided with additional equipment 
for taking in and distributing the Periyar Power. A new 110 K.V. 
sub-station will be constructed at Tlieni and 06 K.V. sub-stations 
at Oddanchatrim, Pallapatti, Pudukottai, Karaikudi and Rama- 
natbapuram. There will also be a number of 33/11 K.V. sub¬ 
stations for distribution purposes. The cost of the entire scheme 
is estimated at Rs. 10-47 crores. 

The scheme was inaugurated by the Chief Minister, Sri 
K. Kama raj, on lltli February 1955 and the work is now fast pro¬ 
gressing. It is hoped to put the Power House into operation by 
1957-58, bringing the benefits of the additional power to 
Madurai, Ramanathapuram and Tirunelveli districts in the Papa- 
nasam System and the Tiruchirappalli and Tanjore districts of the 
Mettur System. 

A welfare scheme which came directly in the wake of electri¬ 
city was the Rural Broadcasting and Community Listening Scheme. 
In 1933 the Government appointed a Special Radio Expert to devise 
a provincial broadcasting system and he suggested the installation 
of a number of medium or long wave stations linked with a short 
wave Central Station at Madras. But, as the Government of India 
desired to retain control over all transmitting stations in their own 
hands and installed the All-India Radio Stations at Madras and 
Tiruchirappalli (1938), the Madras Government turned their 
attention solely to the provision of facilities for broadcasting and 
community listening. They aimed at providing entertainment to 
the rural population, at imparting instruction to them in matters 
affecting their welfare and at disseminating among them news on 
current events and information on governmental activities. In 
order to achieve these aims a new department, called the State 
Broadcasting Department, was organized. This department lias 
rapidly expanded its activities by installing community receiving 
sets, public address systems and wireless broadcasting system in 
various rural centres and municipalities and by making suitable 
arrangements for their field maintenance. Wherever the radio sets 
have been installed—and they have been installed in many places— 
the people can listen to the programmes broadcast hv the, All-India 
Radio, including special rural programmes on subjects like public 


Madras Information for August 1955, pages 12-14, 
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health, sanitation, agriculture, prohibition, education, etc. These 
sets are generally worked for about two hours a day 1 . 

In 1949, the Government authorized the Collectors of all dis¬ 
tricts, except Madras, to sanction from the allotment of their dis¬ 
cretionary grant the cost of battery-operated radio sets, including 
the cost of installation, not exceeding Its. 500 in each case, to vil¬ 
lages in all the firkas and centres selected for intensive rural re¬ 
construction work 2 3 . In 1950 they went a step further and autho¬ 
rized the Collectors to sanction half the cost of mains operated radio 
sets, including cost of installation, or Rs. 200, whichever is less, to 
villages wherever electricity was available in the firkas and 
centres *. 

The Madurai district began to receive this amenity from 1939 4 * . 
By March 1951 the Department bad installed 80 sets in the various 
big villages and towns in the district; of these, 18 were main sets 
and 62 battery sets 

We may close this chapter by referring to certain important 
measures undertaken by the Government for the proper upkeep and 
maintenance of the hundreds of temples, maths and other Hindu 
religious institutions existing in this State. These have a history 
going back to a period of more than a century. As early as 1817 a 
Regulation (Regulation VII of 1817), was passed for enabling the 
Board of Revenue and through it, the Collectors of the various 
districts, to exercise control over all endowments in land or money 
belonging to the religious institutions 6 7 . Tn 18-11, however, on the 
instructions of the Court of Directors, the Government divested 
themselves of this responsibility and handed over the management to 
the trustees ' . This having led to mismanagement and complaints, 
in 1863, they passed an amending Act (Madras Act XX of 1863) to 
prevent the abuses 8 . 

Regulation VTT of 1817 divided the religions institutions into 
two classes, namely, those in which the nomination of trustees, 
managers or superintendents was vested in the Government and 
those in which this was not the case. For the superintendence of 
the institutions falling under the first description, the Act of 1863 

1 Annual Administration Report of the State Broadcasting Department from 
1938 to 1951. 

’ G.O. No. 330, Firka Development, dated 23rd March 1949. 

3 G.O. No. 421, Firka Development, dated 12th May 1950. 

* Administration Report of the State Broadcasting Department for 1938-1939, 

page 9. 

6 Idem for 1950-51, pages 11, 19-20. 

3 Madras Code, pages 68-71, 

Board’s Consultations, No. 56, dated 20th November 1817. 

7 Revenue Consultations, Nos. 19-24, dated 15th June 1841. 

• Board’s Consultations, No. 32, dated 24th March 1842. 

Idem, Nos. 5-6, dated 3rd November 1842. 

Idem, No. 4, dated 21st November 1842. 

Idem, Nos. 9-16, dated 19th November 1846. 

G.O. No. 1586-1587, Revenue, dated 13th September TflfC, 

G.O. No. 118, Judicial, dated 31st January 1872, 
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provided for tlie appointment, once for all, by the Government of 
local committees of three or more persons to exercise the powers of 
the Board of Bevenue and the Collectors, the vacancies in the com¬ 
mittees being filled up by election. But it left the institutions of 
the second class in the hands of the then existing trustees, free from 
the control of any local committees, the trustees, however ) being 
made liable to be sued by any person for breach of trust or neglect 
of duty 1 . This arrangement was soon found to be by no means 
satisfactory, it was found that the trustees could not be compelled 
to perform their duties; that the committees’ powers were, to say the 
least, ill-defined; and that both the trustees and the committees 
being unpaid agencies had little Inducement to discharge their res¬ 
ponsibilities 2 3 . Various attempts were therefore made between 1870 
and 1920 to bring in further legislation. First came Sri V. Bam- 
iengar’s Bill (1871) s . Then followed several Bills framed by various 
committees presided over by Sir William Robinson (1877) 4 ; by 
David Fremantle Carmichael (1883) by Henry Edward 
Sullivan (1886) 5 ; by Justice Muthuswami Ayyar (1893) 6 ; and by 
Sri Chenlsal has (18961 7 . Some individual Bills were also brought 
.forward by the members of the Imperial as well as the Madras 
Legislature. Sri K. Kalyanasundaram Tyer brought l'oiward a Bill 
in Ihe Madras Legislative Council in 1896 8 ; Sri Anantliacharlu 
brought forward another in the Imperial Legislative Council in 
1897 9 ; Sri Srinivasa Rao brought forward a third in the Madras 
Legislative Council in 1902 10 II 12 ; and Sri T. V. Seshagiri Ayyar 
and Sri L. A. Govindaraghava Ayyar brought forward a fourth in 
the same Council in 1912 n . Next came Imperial Legislation by the 
passing of the Religious and Charitable Trusts Act of 1920 19 But 
even this Act proved a failure. Tf was not till 1925 that something 
was sought to be done to place the religious institutions on a better 


1 The unropealed Arts of the Governor-General in Council (1898), Volume I, pages 
405-412. 

I G.O. No. 1975 (A), Judicial, datadJ23rd October 1874. 

3 G.O. No. 118, Judicial, dated 31st January 1872. 

G.O. No. 1975, Judicial, dat'd 23rd October 1874. 

9 G.O. No. 639. Judicial, dated 4th April 1876. 

G.O. Nob. 33 34, Judicial, dated 10th January 1879. 

Copy of the Rill of 1879. 

G.O. No. 1471, Judicial, dated 21st June 1880. 

G.O. No. 1681, Judicial, dated 15th January 1880. 
b G.O. No. 58, Legislative, dated 5th February 1884. 

G.O. No. 543, Public, dated 15th April 1887. 

G.O. No. 364. Public, dated 4th Aoril 1888. 

9 G.O. Nos. 72-74, Legislative, dated 25th May 1894. 

G.O. No. 114, Legislative, dated 30th October 1894. 

’ G.O. Nos. 1065-1060. Public, dated 23rd September 1899. 

G.O. No. 223, Public, dated 2nd March 1900, 

8 Legislative Council Proceedings, dated 26th February 1896 and 9th April 
1897. 

u G.O. Nos. 183 -184, Public, dated 13th February 1899. 

10 G.O. No. 14, Legislative, dated 12th March 1903. 

II G.O. No. 627-628, Public, dated 28th May 1912. 

Idem. 

12 G.O. No. 363. Public (Confidential), dated 10th March 1915. 

G.O. No. 250, Public (Confidential), dated 11th February 1916. 

G.O. No, 1982, L, & M„ dated 18th October 1922, 
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footing by the passing of the Madras Hindu Religious Endowments 
Act I of 1925; and it was not till 1927 that certain doubts regarding 
the validity of this Act were removed by the Madras Act 11 of 
1927 1 

This Act set up a Statutory Board consisting of a President and 
certain Commissioners in whom was vested, subject to the provi¬ 
sions of the Act, the general superintendence and control of all 
Hindu religious institutions in the State, with judicial and admini¬ 
strative powers over them 2 . The Hindu Religious Endowments 
Board which thus came into being sought to set right matters; but 
even this Board was soon found to he incapable of discharging its 
duties efficiently and as a result, several amendments were made to 
the Act which created it 3 . The position, however, did not improve. 
Complaints of mismanagement and inefficient supervision still began 
to pour in, until at last, the First Congress Ministry under 

Sri C. Rajagopalaclian, resolved to take over the direct adminis¬ 
tration of the endowments. Before, however, it could do so, it 
resigned office 1 . Some amendments were then made to the exist¬ 
ing Act by Act \ of 191-1 and Act X of 1916 f , but, the important 
step, that of direct administration, was taken by the National 
Government only in 1951 by passing the Madras Act XIX 

of 1951 6 . This Act consolidates the law relating to the 
Hindu Religious and Charitable institutions and endowments 
of the State, and specifies several controlling authorities, the 

Commissioner, the Deputy Commissioners, the Assistant Com¬ 

missioners and the Area Committees. It empowers the Com¬ 
missioner to exercise general superintendence and control over the 
administration of all religious endowment's. It invests the, Area 
Committees with jurisdiction over the temples and specific endow¬ 
ments attached to the temples with an annual income of less than 
Rs. 20,000. And it requires the trustees of every religious insti¬ 
tution to keep regular accounts of all receipts and disbursements and 
also provides for the payment amnually to the Government, by every 
such institution, of a contribution not less than 5 per cent of its 
income in respect of the services rendered by the Government and 
their officers 7 . The Government have since then arranged for the 

1 G.O. No. 1082, L. & M., dated 18tb October 1922. 

G.O. Nn. 272, Law (Legislative), dated 5th December 1922. 

G.O. No. 29. Law (Legislative), dated 27th January 1925. 

G.O, No. 2012, L. &, M., dated 17th June 1920. 

G.O. No. 4.9, Law (Legislative), dated 5th February 1927. 

8 G.O. No. 45, Law (Legislative), dated 5t,h February 1927. 

3 G.O. No. 80, Law (Legislative), dated 9th February 1928, 

G.O. No. 251. Law (Legislative), dated 1st June 1929. 

G.O. No. 278, Law (Legislative), dated 8th April 1930. 

G.O. No. 300. Law (Legislative), dated 9th October 1931. 

G.O. No. 408, Law (Legislative), dated 20th November 1934. 

G.O. No. 240. Law (Legislative), dated 8th June 1935. 

4 G.O. No. 4026, P.H.. dated 1st November 1939. 

G.O. No. 2540, P H. (Confidential), dated 10th June 1940. 

8 G.O. No. 16, Legal, dated 3rd July 1944. 

G.O. No. 15, Legal, dated 1st April 1940. 

• For the Bill set G.O. No. 9, Legal, dated 14th January 1949 . 

8 Madras State Administration Report, 1951-1952, Part II, page 10, 
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•adit of accounts of the religious institutions, the annual income of 
which is not less than one thousand rupees, by the Local Fund Audit 
Department instead of private auditorsFurther, the Act enables 
the Commissioner to utilize the surplus funds of religious institu¬ 
tions for religious, educational or charitable purposes. Under this 
provision, an orphanage lias been opened and maintained from the 
funds of Sri Meenakshisundareswarar temple at Madurai. 

The religious institutions of Madurai have naturally been affected 
by all these measures. In 1817 they came under the supervision of 
the Board of Revenue and the Collectors; in 1841 they were left to 
be managed, without any interference, by their own trustees and 
managers; in 1863 they came to be controlled either by the local 
committees or by their own trustees; in 1925 they came under the 
supervision of the Religious Endowments Board ; and finally, in 
1951, they came under the control of the Commissioner and his 
assistants. In 1951 there were 332 major religions institutions 
in the district under the jurisdiction of the Assistant Commissioner, 
Madurai. 


i G.O. No. 608, Rural Welfare, dated 3nd June 1953, 



CHAPTER XI. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

The Madurai district is well served by roads and railways. It lias 
192 miles of meter gauge railway and 2,084 miles of roads, which 
means that it has 0-45 miles of railway for every 100 square miles 
of country and 1 mile of road for every 2-72 square miles of country. 

Of the 2,084 miles of roads, 657 miles are under the Highways 
Department, 1,156 miles are under tire District Board and 271 miles 
are under the municipalities l . All the National Highways, all the 
Provincial Highways and most of the major district roads are 
managed by the Highways Department; the rest of the major dis¬ 
trict roads and other district roads and village roads are managed by 
the District Board; and the municipal roads are managed by the 
Municipalities. As to the length of the various classes of roads, the 
National Highways constitute 110 miles, the Provincial Highways 
67 miles, the major district roads under the Highways Depart¬ 
ment 480 miles, the major district roads under the District Board 
245 miles, the other district roads 158 miles, the village roads 753 
miles and the municipal roads 271 miles 8 . As to the lengths of 
the various types of roads, 25 miles of the Highways Department 
and 5 miles of municipal roads are cement concrete roads; 88 miles 
of the Highways Department and 51 miles of municipal roads 
are black-top surface roads; 518 miles of the Highways Depart¬ 
ment, 543 miles of the District Board and 115 miles of municipal 
roads are metalled roads; and 26 miles of Highways Department, 
612 miles of District Board and 100 miles of municipal roads are 
un-metalled roads 3 . Large sums of money are being annually 
spent over the capital works and repairs of these roads. For 
instance, in 1951-52, the expenditure over the Government roads 
amounted to Rs. 22,91,379 and over the District Board roads to 
Ps. 17,81,262* 

The main roads of the district after the advent of the Highways 
Department have been classified under five categories, viz., National 
Highways, Provincial Highways, Major District Roads, other Dis¬ 
trict Roads and Village Roads. In the first category come the 
Madurai-Rnmanathapuram Road, Dindigul-Aravakurchi Road, and 
Banaras-Cape Comorin Road making up a total length of 110 miles. 
In the second category fall the Madurai-Tenkasi Road, Dindigul- 
Palni, and Palni-Udumalpet Roads totalling 67 miles. In the third 
category may be mentioned the following, viz., Madurai-Tirupattur 

, These figures relate to the year 1951, the year with which this book clones, 

See the Administration Report or the Highways Department for 1051-196 9, 
page 74. 

- Idem, page 74. 

8 Idem, page 76. 

♦ Idem, page 92, 
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Road, Madurai-Aruppukotfcai Road, Madurai-Theni Road, Maducai- 
Natbam Road, Tirucliirappalli-Melur Road, Melui-Sivaganga 
Road, Tiramangalam-Pallapatti Road, Tirumangalam-Usilampalti 
Road, Ammainaikkanur-Periyakulam Road, Dindigul-Batlagundu 
Road, Silkuvarpatti-Pallapatti Road, Mettur-Palakkanuthu Road, 
Periyakulam-Kuruvanuthu Road, Theni-Bodinaikkamir Road, 
Bodinaikkanin-Korangani Road, Kodaikanal Ghat Road, Kodak 
kanal-Cocbin Road, Dindigul-Yattanam Road, Oddanchatram- 
Dharapuram Road, Palni-Dharapuram East Road, Batlagundu- 
Ayyampalayam Road, Thandigudi Gliat Road, Utliamapalayam- 
Surulipa.tti Road, Gosclien Road, Batlagundu-Usilampatti Road, 
etc., totalling 730 miles. In the fourth category may be mentioned 
the important roads, viz., Kodachinandal-Tiruvadur Road, Melur- 
Poovandhi Road, Bodinaikkanur-Thevaram Road and Bodinaik- 
kanur-Rasingapuram Road, the total mileage being 152 h 

The condition of all the main roads in the district is generally 
good. Madurai, indeed, enjoys certain facilities which make it 
possible to maintain its roads in sound condition. It has granite in 
most parts and quartz and kunkar in others; and, except in a few 
places, the quarries of these road materials are easily accessible to 
carts during the working season. Most of the quarries are also 
situated on Government poramboke and the average lead from them 
to the roads is between 2 and 3 miles, a distance which calls for no 
transport of road material by rail and which enables carting to be 
done at cheap rates. Metalling with granite carried on mostly 
during the last twenty-five years and cement concreting and surface 
topping during recent years have contributed much to make many 
roads fit for wheeled traffic 2 . 

Wheeled traffic, it would appear, has been heavy in this district 
from early times. Hundreds of bullock-carts have been conveying 
all sorts of merchandize from place to place in the district as well 
as from places outside the district. The roads have borne all this 
strain; and ever since the advent of motor traffic, they have borne 
much more strain. In 1952, for instance, there were no less than 
1,493 non-transport vehicles like motor cars and motor cycles, 400 
buses, 477 lorries and 38 taxis in the district A 

Though the district may he said to be well served in the matter 
of main roads or through communications, some areas of it, such as 
the Karabam Valley and portions of the Palni taluk, have yet to be 

1 Based on information furnished by the Chief Engineer (Highways). Madras. 

■> G.O. No. 2647, Local and Municipal, dated 7th July 1932—Administration 
Report of the Madurai District Board, page 19. 

G.O. No. 3996. Local and Municipal, dated 8th September 1934—Report 
for 1932-33, pages 24-25. 

G.O.No.2462, Loco! and Municipal, dated 27th June 1935—Report for 1933- 
34, page 18. 

G.O. No. 2407, L.A., dated 4t.h July 1940—Report for 1939-40, pages 19-20. 

G.O. No. 725, L.A., dated 28th March 1950—Report for 1948-49. page 7. 

G.O. No. 2459, L.A.. dated|21st December I960—Report for 1949-50, page 12. 

9 Report on the Administration of the Motor Vehicles Act and Rules and the 
Madras Traffic Rules for 1952, page 7, 
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opened up by the construction of new roads. Again, alike in the 
Palni, Kodaikanal, Periyakulam, Tirumangalam and Madurai taluks, 
short feeder roads are said to be necessary to connect the villages to 
the main roads. Further, the roads in the southern portion of the 
district which run through black cotton soil and which for that 
reason become impassable for several months in the year, require all 
to be metalled 1 * . 

A problem which gave not a little trouble to the District Board 
some years ago was that of protecting the roads against encroach¬ 
ments. It was found that a very large number of encroachments on 
roads had been made by adjacent landowners. It was said that far 
and wide, lamentable instances ” might be seen where private 
individuals hid appropriated to themselves portions of public roads 
and other public property with impunity ”. And, it was remarked 
that in many cases the main streets in the villages had become so 
narrow by encroachments the removal of which had been barred by 
limitation that “ the only way to relieve the congested traffic ” was 
to construct diversions round the villages where the lands were very 
expensive 3 * . This state of affairs has now been, to a great extent, 
set right by the District Board by systematic detection and prose¬ 
cution. 

The district is not badly served in the matter of bridges. There 
are here few broad rivers and on what rivers there are, several bridges 
have been constructed*. The Vaigai bridge at Madurai was built 
in 1889 and the bridges at Veerapandi and Uttamapalayam in 1893 *. 
The birdgea over the Varahanadi and the Pambar at Periyakulavn and 
over the Shanmughanadi near Palni were built in 1918. The bridge 
over the Suruliyar at the old Kannur ferry was built in 1914, while 
the bridge over the Kodamari Odai at, mile 29371 of flip Great 
Southern Trunk Boat! was rebuilt in 1926 5 . Since then, till 1951, 
the year with which this book closes, a number of bridges have been 
constructed. Among these may be mentioned the bridges over the 
Theniyar at Them, over the Mangarai on the road from Dindigul to 
Palni 6 ; over the Manimuthar at mile 26/5 of the Madurai-Tiru- 
pattur "Road and over the Suruliyar near Kamavagoundanpatty \ 

1 ISemold RoarTDev elopmen t for the Madras Presidency by A. Vipan, Special 
Engineer, Road Development, 1935, pages 123-124. 

1951 Census Handbook. Madurai district, 1953, page 5. 

5 See for instance, G.O. No. 2847, Local and Municipal, dated 7th July 1932. 

Administration Report of the Madurai District Board for 1930-31. page 19. 

* Scheme of Road Development for the Madras Presidency hy A. Vipan, 
Special Engineer, Road Development, 1935. page 124. 

* Gazetteer of the Madura district by W. Prancis. Vol. T, 1906. pages 158-157, 

5 Gazetteer of the Madura district, Vol. IT, 1930, page 111. 

* Idem, page 111. 

T G.O. No. 2647. Local and Municipal, dated 7th July 1932. 

Administration Report of the Madurai District Board for 1930-—1931, page 28 . 

0 , 0 , No. 2014, Local and Municipal, doted 25th May 1933, page 1, 
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Among these also may be mentioned the bridges at mile 277/4 of 
the Great Southern Trunk Road ', at mile iu/3 of the road from 
Batlagundu to Usilampatti", at mile 13/4 oi the Mettur-Paiakanuthu 
Koad, and at mile 3/4 of the Uttamapalayam-Thevarain Road 
Among these may likewise be mentioned the bridges over the Koda- 
vanar on the Dindigul-Aravakurehi Road, over the Nanganji on 
the Oddencliattram-Dharapuram Hoad 1 2 * 4 * , at mile 30/5-6 of the 
Melur-Tiruchirappalli lfoad, over the Kokkalar on the Periyakulam- 
Kodaikanal Road 6 7 and over the Manjalar at mite 2/3 on the Batla- 
gundu-Usilampatti Koad 0 . Some of these bridges were constructed 
by the Government, while most of them were constructed by the 
District Board with the aid of Government grants. Besides the 
bridges, a number of culverts have been constructed by the District 
Board. 

There are many travellers’ bungalows, rest-houses, chattrams 
or choultries and water-pandals in the district. In 1950, the High¬ 
ways Department had one travellers’ bungalow under its charge 
at Ganguvarpatti and the District Board had 17 travellers' bunga¬ 
lows and rest-houses under its charge in various towns situated on 
the arterial roads, namely, in Usilampatti, Tirumangalam, Kodai 
Boad, Palni, Kodaikanal, Palakanutliu, Theni, Eriyodu, Natliam, 
Kottampatti, Periyakulam, Chokkanoorani, Sedapatti, T. Kallu- 
patti, "Vedasandur, Shembatti and Batlagundu. Some of these are 
electrified, while in all of these accommodation is said to be gene¬ 
rally sufficient’. 

The District Board has also several choultries and water- 
pandals in the Madurai, Nilakkottai, Tirumangalam, Periyakulam, 
Dindigul, Palni and Melur taluks. In the Madurai taluk it has 
Rani Mangammal’s and Karuppatti choultries at Madurai and 
the Samayanallur and Ohattarapatti choultries and the Chattara- 
patti and Tirupalai water-pandals. In the. Nilakkottai taluk it has 
the Sholavandan, Thathampatti, Nilakkottai and Ammayanayaka- 
nur choultries and the Sholavandan water-pandal. In the Tiru- 
mangalam taluk it has choultries at Tirumangalam (Sundaradoss 
choultry), Kallupatti (Kilangulam), Kalligudi, Usilampatti. Chok¬ 
kanoorani, and water-pandals at Tirumangalam, Kilangulam, 
Pothampatti and Kalligudi. In the Periyakulam taluk it has a 


1 G.O. No.2560, Loral Administration, dated 14th September 1937—Report for 
1935 36, page 38. 

2 G.O. No. 2407, T oosl Administration, ditei 4tb July 1940 - -Report for 193S- 
39, page 22. 

8 G.O. No, 2413, Local Administration, dated 4tli November 1944—Report for 
1943-44, page 11. 

4 Idem, page 11. 

6 G.O. No. 1324, Local Administration, dated 1st August 1947-—Report for 
1945-46, page 13. 

* G.O. No. 725, Local Administration, dated 28th March 1950. 

7 G.O. No. 2459, Local Administration, dated 21st December 1950 —See Report 
for 1949-50, page 14. 

G.O. No. 2611, Public Works, dated 7th July 1950. 
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choultry at Andipatti and water-pandals at Penyakulam, \ adipatti 
and Chettrpiilayarnatbam. In tile Dindigul taluk it has choultries 
at Vadamadurai, Kovilur, Slianarpatti, I’alakanuthu and Guzzi- 
lamparai and a water-pandal at Guzzilamparai. In the Dalai taluk 
it has a choultry and a water-pandal at Vayaloor. And in tlie Melur 
taluk it has choultries at Melur and Kottampatti and water- 
pandals at Melur, Kottampatti, Keelavalavoo and Erakkapatti h 
Of all these choultries, the most well-known are the Rani Maug- 
ammal and Karuppatti choultries at Madurai. The Mangarmual 
choultry proper consists of four blocks of which three have also up¬ 
stairs accommodation. The first two blocks were constructed by 
the Madurai Taluk Board in 1900, after the advent of the railway to 
Kameswaram and Elianushkodi, for the convenience of the tra¬ 
vellers and pilgrims passing through Madurai. The expenses of 
these buildings were met from the surplus funds of the Sliolavandan 
choultry originally founded and endowed by Mangammal. The 
other two blocks were constructed by the District Board. A fifth 
block, called the Karuppatti block was added to these buildings, 
its cost being met from the surplus funds of the Karuppatti 
choultry. A sixth block was also added to these buildings by Sii 
Muthu K. R. V. Alagappa Chettiar of Devakottai. It has been 
built on the site belonging to the District Board situated between 
the second and fourth blocks of Mangammal’s Choultry and two 
villages have beeu endowed by the donor for its upkeep. Besides 
these, there is also the Karuppatti Choultry situated in New street, 
Madurai. It consists of a spacious building having upstairs accom¬ 
modation. An idea of the services rendered by the principal choul¬ 
tries of the district can be obtained from the administration report 
of the District Board for the year 1919-50. That report says that, 
in spite of the scarcity of foodstuffs prevailing in the year, the 
Mangammal’s Choultry, Sholavandan, fed 0.151 persons; the 
Sundardoss Choultry, Tirumangalam, fed 4,340 persons and sup¬ 
plied raw rations to 1,864 persons; the Melur Choultry fed 2,243 
persons; the Kottampatti Choultry supplied raw rations to 1,610 
persons and the Kilangulam Choultry fed 2,611 persons. In the 
same year the Mangammal's Choultry at Madurai derived 
Bs. 21,458 by way of rent from travellers z . 

Coming now to the history of the roads, several of the main 
roads of the district were in existence from the very beginning of 
the last century when the British took possession of the country. 
Captain Ward in his “ Geographical and Statistical Memoir of the 
Provinces of Madurai and Dindigul ” written in 181.7 mentions 
these roads and remarks that they were good enough for wheeled 
traffic and that they were being constantly used by country bullock 
carts for conveying merchandize from place to place R . They were, 

iG.O. No. 24.™. Local Administration, dated 21st December 1950—Report, for 
1949-1950, pages 14-15. 

i Idem, pages 15-19. 

s Geographical and Statistical Memoir of the Provinces of Madurai and Dindig)*, 
Vol. Ill, pages 17-18, 36, 81, 132-133. 
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it would appear most of them, made by the Nayaka rulers of Madu- 
lai amoug whom Tirumala Nayaka and Queen Mangammal share 
the credit for having constructed roads and erected choultries. 
None of the roads of those days, however, can be said to have been 
satisfactory from the modern stand-point. They were not wide, 
they were not metalled, they were not even gravelled, they were 
full of dust and broken up by ruts. 

The first Collector who seems to have carried out any improve¬ 
ments to the roads of the district was Mr. Blackburne. He was 
officially complimented for having spent Its. 1,23,000 on the roads 
in the nine years between 1834 and 1842, a sum which would 
nowadays be considered ridiculously low. Of this sum, he spenli 
14s. 70,000 on bridges and culverts and Its. 8,000 on gravelling. In 
1868 some 500 miles of the district roads were returned as ‘ main¬ 
tained but this maintenance w'as far from satisfactory. The only 
road which was then said to he in fair order was the road from 
Tiruchirappalli via Melur and Madurai to Titumangalain and Tiru- 
nelveli; and, even the important road from Dindigul to Madurai 
was stated to be “ for the most part in a very ruinous state ” and 
the lesser lines were pronounced to be “ all in a more or less 
unsatisfactory condition 1 ”. It was not fill the Madras Local 
Funds Act of 1871 and the Local Boards Act of 1884 were passed, 
not till the local bodies were authorized to levy a road-cess and 
entrusted with the duty of construction and maintenance of roads, 
that any progress became possible. 

The construction and maintenance of roads in the early days 
of the East India Company was attended to by three different 
agencies, the Maramath Department of the Board of Revenue, the 
Trunk Road Department and the Engineering Department of the 
Military Board. The Engineering Department looked after the 
roads and bridges in Madras City and in all the cantonments; the 
Trunk Road Department looked after all trunk roads; while the 
Maramath Department looked after all other roads. In 1858 these 
three departments were abolished and the Public Works Department 
was for the first time organized with the Chief Engineer at the head 
and several District Engineers below him. Very soon, however, it 
became increasingly clear that, unless some special taxation was 
resorted to, the roads could not be properly maintained. After the 
Indian Mutiny the Government of Tndia began to dole out smaller 
and smaller grants from Imperial funds to maintain trunk roads 
which were then called Imperial roads and this Government found 
it impossible to maintain in fair condition both the trunk roads and 
the district roads, the latter of which were specially under their 
charge. In 1866, therefore, the District, Road Cess Act ITT of ]R66 
was passed by which a cess not exceeding half an anna in the rupee 
on the, rent value of occupied land was imposed so as to form a 


1 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. 1,1906, page 154. 
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fund for the construction and maintenance of district roads. Then 
came the Local Funds Act of 1871 which repealed the District 
.Road Cess Act of 18GG, transferred the road funds raised under the 
latter Act to the Local Fund Boards and authorized the local bodies 
to levy a cess similar to the district road-cess but with a maximum 
of one anna in the rupee and to establish tolls upon roads, two- 
thirds of the cess and the whole of the tolls being earmarked for 
road development. The agency of execution was, as before, left 
with the Public Works Department 1 . 

Thus commenced a new chapter in the history of road develop¬ 
ment. The Government now began to make annual contribution 
from Provincial funds to the Local Fund Boards as grants-in-aid 
for expenditure upon main lines of roid. In 1879-80 the Govern¬ 
ment also transferred the entire execution of the maintenance and 
construction of roads from the Public Works Department to the 
Local Fund Boards which thereafter employed their own engi¬ 
neering staff directly responsible to them. Close on the heels of 
this came the Local Boards Act of 1884 which created the District 
Boards and Taluk Boards. But though it increased the Local Funds 
it took away the salutary restriction imposed by the Act of 1871 
which prescribed that, besides the income from tolls, a sum of not 
less than two-thirds of the land-cess should be spent on communi¬ 
cations. This gave a handle to the District Boards to spend less 
and less upon roads with the result that the Government found it 
necessary in 1895 to interfere and direct by an executive order that 
the local bodies should spend not less than half the income from 
their land-cess upon roads. But this order was seldom followed. 
It was therefore in 1900 withdrawn and the Government thereafter 
began to grant to the local bodies 25 per cent of their land-cess for 
the improvement of roads iri addition to the sums allotted from the 
Imperial grant. From 1920 the Government also began to give 
special grants from time to time for special repairs of important 
roads, for the maintenance of second-class roads and for the con¬ 
struction of bridges and culverts, subject to a maximum. The 
payment of all these grants were also made subject to the condition 
that the roads w r ere to be kept in a reasonably good condition. The 
inspection of the trunk roads was then entrusted to the Superin¬ 
tending Engineers of the Public Works Department, while that of 
the second-class roads was entrusted to the Collectors of the res¬ 
pective districts. In 1930-31, on the introduction of the motor 
vehicles tax, the tolls were abolished and the local bodies were 
given compensation for the loss of income from tolls * 

Under all these circumstances, the Madurai District Board, 
which among the local bodies of the district maintained the great 
majority of roads, began to pay more and more attention to them. 
In 1885-86, for instance, it maintained 1 ,085 ^ miles of roads (out 

1 Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency by C.D. Maclean 
Vol. T, 1885 —SV,b the footnotes on pages 365-307 and 379-380. 

* G.O, No. 2486, Local Administration, dated 16th November 1946, pages 5-9, 
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of the 1,266} miles of roads in the district) of which 160} i dles 
were village mails, i ztj nines were tainii roads and 2UU} miles were 
district roaas. in the same year it spent nearly two lamis oi rupees 
on the maintenance ot roads l . In 1930-31 it mamiained l,kl0 
miles of roads ot which iiffio} miles were village roads, btii miles 
were district board roads and VU-d/otn miles was the Great 
Southern drunk itoad. In the same year, it spent' nearly 61} lakhs 
of rupees over the maintenance ol roads, out oi which the Govern¬ 
ment grant amounted to nearly ij lakhs ol rupees 4 . This showed 
no doubt a distinct improvement. More money was spent over 
proper maintenance, sucn as metalling, repairs, etc.; but more 
mileage was not secured and many of the market places and villages 
still remained to be linked up to the main roads. 

Meanwhile the Government became more and more road-con¬ 
scious. In 1927 the Council of State stressed the necessity to 
develop the road system oi India and a Committee appointed by 
the Government of India soon afterwards pointed out that every¬ 
where, in every State, there was an imperative need for road deve¬ 
lopment for facilitating the marketing of agricultural produce, tor 
bringing the villages into more intimate contact with the towns 
and for complementing the railway development. In 1933 the 
State Government decided on the preparation of a comprehensive 
programme of road development and, for that purpose, appointed a 
Special Officer. Mr. A. \ipan, who was so appointed, in lus report 
submitted in 1935, pointed out a number of drawbacks inherent in 
the existing system. The District Boards had not sufficient funds. 
Their resources had become inelastic especially after the abolition 
of the tolls, the compensation given by the Government in lieu of 
tolls, being in many cases, inadequate. They had therefore failed 
to devote adequate attention to the proper maintenance of roads. 
Motor traffic had, at the same time, increased in leaps and bounds 
and called for better maintenance of marketing roads and roads 
serving as feeder to the railway systems. There was thus a definite 
lack of balance in the existing road system which could be corrected 
only by classifying all important roads into trunk and marketing 
roads and giving adequate grants from State funds for their main¬ 
tenance 3 . In 1937 the Government accordingly created a separate 
class of roads called important marketing roads and thereafter 
began to grant subsidies for their maintenance subject to a maxi¬ 
mum fixed for each district and subject also to the condition that 
the District Boards should spend at least an amount equal to the 
subsidy from their own funds either on the important marketing 
roads or on second-class roads. 

But even these measures proved unavailing. No uniform 
practice of spending a fixed percentage of the road-cess was adop¬ 
ted by any District Board. While some of the District Boards 

i O.O. No. 1238. Finance (Local Funds!, dated ?0*h September 1888. 

* G.O. No. 2847. Local and Municipal, dated 7th .Tidy 1932. 

* Scheme of Road Development for the Madras Presidency hy A. Vipan, Special 
Engineer, Road Development, 1935. 

K.D.Q.—18 
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spent a good percentage of their land-cess on roads, others spent 
Tery little, 'lnus, while the Tanjore District Board spent 85 per 
cent of the land-cess on roads, tne Tirunelveli District Board, al 
per cent, and the Bamanatbapuram District Board, 32 per cent, the 
Madurai District Board spent only 15 per cent of the land-cess on 
roads. Then came the becond World War and the continual heavy 
wear and tear of the roads caused by the military vehicles led to 
their speedy deterioration. Accordingly, in l l J41 the Government 
took power under the Madras Local Boards Act of 1923 and the 
Madias Municipalities Act of 1920 to direct a District Board or a 
Municipal Council to make allotments for roads to such an extent 
as the Government might deem it necessary, and, once an allot¬ 
ment is made, to prevent its diversion to any other purpose. They 
also directed that minimum allotments should be made for the 
maintenance of roads by every District Board and Municipality *. 

All this time other measures too were taken by the Government 
to have a greater control over the engineering staff employed ty the 
local bodies. It has already been seen that from about 18S0 the 
District Boards began to employ their own engineerng establish¬ 
ments. The Municipalities, likewise, from about the same time 
began to employ their own engineering establishments. By the 
Local Boards Act of 1384 and the Municipalities Act of 1881 the 
appointment of District Board and Municipal Engineers were made 
subject to the general control of the Government; but this general 
control amounted practically to no control at all. It was not till 
1923 that the District Board Engineers’ Service was provincialised 2 
and not till 1938 that the Assistant Engineers’ Service of the 
local bodies was constituted into a separate service 8 . In the mean¬ 
time the Superintending Engineers of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment were required to inspect the trunk roads and all works cost¬ 
ing above Rs. 50,000 situated within the jurisdiction of the Dis¬ 
trict Boards. In 193G the Government appointed a Special Engi¬ 
neer (Hoad Development) as inspecting and superintending officer 
in respect of all operations of the engineering departments of all 
District Boards 4 In 1940 they made the Gh'ef Engineer (Build¬ 
ings and Roads), the controlling authority for the District Board 
Engineers’ Service and the Local Fund Assistant Engineers’ 
Service and created three posts of Superintending Engineers (Com¬ 
munications) for the better inspection and superintendence of dis¬ 
trict roads. Tn 1942 thev went further and created a new poet of 
tiie Chief Engineer (Communications) s and soon afterwards 
created six road divisions and a road’s circle 8 . 


1 O.O. 'No. 2486, Local Administration, dated I6t.fi November 1945, pages 9-18. 

* G.O. No. 242. Local and Municipal, dated 25th Januarv 1923. 

*0.0. No. 1445, Local Administration, dated 22nd April 1938. 

G.O. No. 2'“92. Local Administration, dated 6th June 1938. 

* G.O. No. IB-^, Local and Municipal, dated 31st March 1936. 

* G.O. No. 800, Public Works, dated 10th March 1942. 

* Q.O. No. 2486, Local Administration, dated I6tb November 1945, page* 16-17, 
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But the times were fast changing, revealing new defects and 
demanding new remedies. The .District Boards and Municipalities 
failed to niaae tiie minimum allotments lor the maintenance of 
roads, while the wheels of war rolled on reducing everywhere the 
roads to ruin. All over India experts and laymen alike now began 
to clamour for more metalling, more surface topping, more cement- 
concreting and more mileage of roads. This led to the convening 
of a couierence oi Chief Engineers at .Nagpur (TJ43j, to the appoint¬ 
ment oi a Special Uthcei in Madras to review anesh tiie whole 
subject of road-development , and to the drawing up of a l«ive- 
Year .Post-war Development Plan for the construction of new 
national highways, provincial highways, major district roads and 
village roaas and for the widening and repairing of the existing 
roads wherever necessary. The aim of this plan was to provide 
eventually access by road to all villages having a population of 5u0 
or more and to so plan the highways that all villages would be 
within two miles of a district road or a highway in densely-popu¬ 
lated areas and within five miles in thinly-populated areas. The 
live-year plan drawn up for the Madurai district roads comprised no 
less than 90 items of importance*. It was thought that after the 
war the demobilised personnel and the military equipment like 
lorries and road-rollers would he available in plenty to launch the 
plan. But as these hopes did not materialize, the Five-Year Plan 
had to be modified first into a Fifteen-Year Plan and then into a 
Twenty-Five-Year Flan. In the meantime for the execution of the 
Five-Year Plan a separate department called the Highways Depart¬ 
ment was formed in 1916'. This department took under its 
management all national highways, all provmcial highways and, 
in the first instance, about 10,000 miles of important district roads, 
leaving the remaining roads, as before, under the District Boards 
and the Municipalities * . 

This is how the Highways Department comes to manage all 
the important roads of the district and to exercise a general super¬ 
vision over the district board and municipal roads. The depart¬ 
ment has one Chief Engineer, several Superintending Engineers, 
a number of Divisional Engineers each in charge of a district or a 
portion of a district and a larger number of Assistant Engineers 
each in charge of a subdivision. The expenditure on the Divisional 
Engineer and his office is shared by the Government and the 
District Board, while the expenditure on the Assistant Engineers 
and the subordinate staff engaged on district board works is l orn# 
solely by the district board concerned. Tn the Madurai district 


1 For the Special Officer’s Report —See G.O. No, 2488, Local Administration, 
dated 10th November 1945. 

’See G.O. No. 2283, Local Administration, dated 27th November 1930, 
pages 4-5. 

* O.O. No. 114, Local Administration, dated 18th January 1948, 

0.0. No. 598. Local Administration, dated 26th March 1946, 

4 Madras, I960, pages 107-112. 

M.D.O.—ISA 
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there are one Divisional Engineer (Highways) and 9 Assistant 
Engineers and their work is supervised by the Superintending 
Engineer having jurisdiction over Madurai and Tirueinrappaili 
districts and having his headquarters at Tiruchirappalli 

So much about the roads. In regard to the railways, it has 
already been stated tuat the district is well served by them, 'there 
is a boutu-east line trom Madras and Tiruchirappalli Junction 
passing tlnougn Dindigul, N daKKOttai, Madurai and r'lruinangaiam 
taluks to Xuucorin, Tirunelveli and Trivandrum. This line trom 
Tirueinrappaili Juncuon to Madurai was opened on 1st September 
1»75 and trom Madurai to Tuticorin on 1st January 1876. There is 
another line branching oh' from Dindigul to Coimbatore traversing 
the Palni taluk and it was opened on iUth November 1928. There 
is a thud line branching off from Madurai to Dlianusbkodi which 
was opened on 1st August 1902. And, finally, there is a fourth 
line from Madurai to nsodmayakanur . It was opened on 20th 
November l'J28, dismantled in 1942 during the Second World war, 
and restored m 1953-54, Madurai-Usilampatti line in 1953 and 
Usilampatti-EodinayaKanur l.ne in 11)54, A proposal was made m 
1944 to construct a line from Madurai to Karaikudi via Melur as a 
post-war measure, but it was eventually dropped as being uniemu- 
neralive B . 

The district headquarters and the taluk headquarters of Madurai, 
Palm, Dindigul and Tirumangalam alone are railway stations. 
The Palm station serves the out-agency of Dharapuram in Coimba¬ 
tore district. The Kodaikaaal Hoad station in the Niiakkottai taluk 
serves ttie out-agency ol Kodaikanal as well as the out-agencies of 
Periyakuiam and Tlieni in the Penyakulam taluk. The out-agencies 
of Periyakuiam and Theni are only for parcels and goods traffic, 
while that of Kodaikanal is available for passenger service also. 

As to the Posts and Telegraphs, there are 29 post and telegraph 
suh-oftices. In the Dindigul taluk there are 105 branch post 
offices in the district. Their distribution according to the taluks 
is as follows. In the Kodaikanal taluk there are 5 branch post 
offices, 1 non-combined sub-post office and 2 post and telegraph 
sub-offices. Iu the Dindigul taluk there are 105 branch post 
offices, 1 non-combined sub-post office and 2 post and telegraph 
sub-offices. The Niiakkottai taluk has 65 branch post offices and 
5 post and telegraph sub-offices; and Melur taluk lias 54 branen 
post offices and 2 post and telegraph sub-offices. In these two 


i This ia the position in 1935. 

*1951 Census Handbook, Madurai District, 1953, page 5. 
History of Indian Railways, 1940, page 198. 

* G.O. No. 3146, Public Works, dated 3rd December 1940. 
letter No. 1048, Publio Works, dated 11th April 1947. 
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taluks there are no non-combined sub-post offices. The Feriya- 
kulam, Tirumangalam and Madurai taluks have each respectively 
60, 63 a"d ‘28 branch post offices; 4, 1 and 11 non-combined sub¬ 
post offing and 28, 11 and 5 post and telegraph sub-offices 1 . 

Tn regard to telephone facilities, there are exchanges in 
Madurai, Tallakulam, Dindigul, Kodaikanal, Periyakulain and 
Tlieni. In Madurai there are 700 lines and 622 subscribers; in 
Tallakulam (Sub-Exchange) 200 lines and 120 subscribers; 
in Dindigul 200 lines and 187 subscribers; in Kodaikanal 50 lines 
and 32 subscribers; in Periyakuiam 60 lines and 31 subscribers; 
and in Tlieni 100 lines and 53 subscribers. From the Madurai 
telephone exchange, besides local connections, trunk connections are 
available to Melur, Ramanaibapuram, Sbolavandan, Tirumanga¬ 
lam, Tiruparankunram and Ammaiyanayakanur. From the Dindi¬ 
gul exchange, trunk connections are available to Keeranur and 
Palni besides local connections. From the Kodaikanal exchange 
only local connection to Kodaikanal is available. From the Periya- 
kulnm Exchange, besides local connection, trunk connection is 
available to Bodinavakanur. From the Theni Exchange, only local 
connection is available to Theni 2 . 


1 1057 Census Handbook, Madurai District., 1053, pajje 5. 
*Se* the Telephone Directory, proup V, May 1954 isege. 



CHAPTER XII. 

PUBLIC HEALTH. 


A hot, dry, variable climate and a scanty rainfall are by no 
Cleans conducive to good health. And the major portion of the 
Madurai district which presents these characteristics cannot there¬ 
fore be considered to be healthy. The only healthy places in the 
district are Kodaikanal and the Upper Palnis which are cool and 
which receive a fairly heavy rainfall during both the monsoons. 

Cholera has often harassed the district and taken a heavy toll 
through centuries. Recorded evidence shows that severe epide¬ 
mics of cholera occurred in 1815, 1818-20, 1831-37, 1843, 1850-53, 
1858-59, 1861, 1865, 1875, 1887, 1891, 1897, 1900, 1918, 1924, 
1925, 1936, 1943 and 1950. In 1875 the disease carried away 
11,600 persons; in 1877, 15,600, in 1891, 6,800; in 1918, 5,378; 
in 1925, 7,465; in 1936, 4,763; in 1943, 7,3L2; and in 1950; 
6,164' . Its frequent occurrence is to be traced to the spread 
of infection hy pilgrims resorting to the festivals at Rameswaram, 
Madurai and Palni (although this has now been controlled to a 
large extent), to the congregation of labourers in large numbers 
during harvest time in places w:thout protected water-supply, to 
the indiscriminate fouling of rivers, streams, channels and tanks, 
to the invetera:e habit among the poorer classes of drinking such 
contaminated water and eating contaminated food and to the want 
of protected water-supply and lack of public latrine. The disease, 
as is well known, is caused by germs which are given out 
in very large numbers in the motion and vomit of the cholera 
patients. These germs contaminate food through flies and drinking 
water through the washing of infected clothes, etc., and any person 
who takes such contaminated food or water immediately catches 
the disease. The symptoms of the disease are easily detected; they 
consist of profuse diarrhoea, vomiting, extreme prostration, suppres¬ 
sion of urine, intense thirst, cramps, especially of the leg muscles, 
and utter exhaustion. These symptoms are speedily followed by 
death*. 

Before the separate Health Department came into existence in 
1S22, no svKtemarh'i efforts were made to check the ravages of 
cholera. Since then, however, several steps have been taken to 
control its outbreaks. Among the preventive measures the most 

1 Gazetteer of the Madura n^trict, by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1000, page 108. 
cm. Vol, TT 1010 nam 110. 

gt-ntiatiral At'"* of Ms Iras P-ovinee. 1040-1941. Madurai district, page 2. 

jqsl Densus Handbook. Madurai District, oaera 10. 

• Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee, 1940, Vol. I, page* 

?qblip Health Pamphlet No, 2— Control qf Epidemics, 1019, pages Q-<J, 
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important are protected water-supply, proper disposal of night-soil 
and sanitary con;rol over the [reparation and sale of food. But 
these measures have been found difficult of execution owing to the 
lack of finance and the want of public co-operation. Among the 
control measures isolation and treatment of patn nts, disinfection 
of infected material and immunization of the people by anti- 
cholera inoculation have been considered to be the most important. 
'These measures, however, have been enforced by the Public Health 
authorities to a great extent with good results. Whenever an 
outbreak of cholera takes place, the Public Health authorities 
attend promptly to the chlorination of water-supply, to the disin¬ 
fection of excreta, vomit and infected material, to the control of 
fly breeding centres by improved general sanitation, to the killing 
of flies by D.D.T. spraying, to the isolation of infected cases as 
far as possible and to the mass inoculation of the people against 
cholera l . 

Smallpox has not been particularly common in the district. 
There is, however, evidence to show that in 1872 it claimed 4,491 
victims, that in 1877 it claimed 3,161 victims and that in 1891 it 
claimed 2,783 victims. In recent years its ravages have become 
less, but, all the same, in some years, it has suddenly flared up 
and done not a little havoc. Thus in 1917 it claimed 1,332 
victims; in 1918, 2,284; in 1922, 1,210 and in 1950, 1,018 s The 
disease spreads by contact, direct or indirect, through clothes, 
utensils, etc., and also by droplet infection through air over short 
distances or through dust particles. Its symptoms are severe fever 
usually lasting for three days, followed by a rush which is thickest 
on the face and hands and wh'ch develops in the course of nine 
to twelve days into pustules that dry up and drop off in about three 
weekft. It is sometimes accompanied by various complications. 
Medical science has not yet discovered a cure for the disease, but 
on the preventive side it has discovered a most effective remedy, 
namely, vaccination. Vaccination, however, does not confer per¬ 
manent immunity. A person has to get himself revaccinated 
particularly during the outbreak of the epidemic. If all children 
are vaccinated as required by law and if all adults get themselves 
periodically revaccinated, the disease can be completely eradicated 
as in most of the European countries. But this has not been 
found pract’cable here for want of public co-operation, although 
the public has been familiar with vaccination for over a century 
and a half; it having been introduced in the district as earlv as 
1802. Besides vaccination the other measures necessary for con¬ 
trolling the spread of the disease are prompt notification, isolation, 


1 Report, of the Health Survey and Development Committee, 1946, Vol. I, 
pages 112-114. 

Public Health Pamphlet No.J—Control of Epidemics, 1949, pages 5-7. 

* dazotteer of the Madura District, by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, page 160. 

I 'set, Vol, TT. !<m, nage 117. 

1951 Census Handbook, Madurai District, 1053, paga 10, 
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disinfection and protection and surveillance of contacts. Prompt 
notification has seldom been done by the people, but the rest of the 
measures have been more or less effectually taken by the Public 
Health authorities in the district h 

Mycetoma, a fungus disease, was said to be formerly widely 
prevalent in the district. It went by the name of “ Madurai 
Foot ” and exhibited itself usually by a swelling on the foot which 
eventually led to ulceration, rupture and discharge of fluid. In 
advanced cases it produced an enormously swollen foot attached to 
a leg which was little more than skin and bone. It was found to 
be particularly common in the tracts of black cotton soil*. It is 
however now no longer widely prevalent. 

Besides cholera, the most prevalent diseases in the district are 
the diseases of the respiratory system, tuberculosis, malaria, influ¬ 
enza, rheumatic fevers, dysentery, digestive diseases, leprosy, 
scabies, skin infections and veneral diseases 3 . Thus in 1951, the 
year with which we close our book, 1,13,598 cases of respiratory 
diseases including pneumonia, bronchitis, pleurisy and asthma, 
9,593 cases of various kinds of tuberculosis, 27,669 cases of malaria, 
34,633 cases of influenza, 12,003 cases of rheumatic fevers, 29,163 
cases of amoebic, bacillary and other dysentery, 73,439 cases of 
digestive diseases, 8,076 cases of leprosy, 19,579 cases of scabies, 
38,841 cases of skin infections and 45.873 cases of venereal diseases 
including syphilis and gonococcal infections, were treated in the 
various hospitals and dispensaries in the district 4 . Hook-worm 
(ankylostomiasis) is fairly prevalent in the district and plague 
sometimes breaks out, especially in the Kambam Valiev. Several 
of these diseases were known to be prevalent in the district even 
about a hundred years ago. In 1853. for instance, the most 
common diseases were said to be cholera, fevers, diseases of the 
lungs, diseases of the stomach and bowels, rheumatic affections, 
and venereal diseases 5 ; and in 1870 the cause of the venereal 
diseases was pronounced to be “ the lamentable prevalence of pros¬ 
titution,” especially in the town of Madurai®. 

Special attempts have been made to control some of these 
diseases. We have already seen how cholera is sought to be 
controlled. Whenever plague anpears the Public Health authori¬ 
ties take the necessarv precautions such as isolation, anti-plague 
inoculation, cyno-gas fumigation, etc. Treatment for leprosv is 
afforded in the Swedish Mission Leper Dispensary in Dindigul, in 

i TTaaltb T > amr>>>1pt. Tin.**—Control of Fr**dormVs. 1049, pages 1-6. 

* See the 'Ronorlg on Civil DionenpAripq fporn J£P3 to 1S70, 

nf A dm migration of the Madras Presidency, by C.D. Maclean, 
Vol. TT, nftrse 00. 

ftnzpftopi* of the Madura District. hv W Franoiq. Vol. T. IPOfi. ropes lfO-171, 

1 See +ha Tlennrt "n t.'he working of Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries of Modem 
Medioine, from t,o ie*l. 

4 'Rpnort, on tfc* woflrmcr of Civil ■RneTvtals end Dispensaries for 7 951,pages 40-50, 

•Peport, on C?vO T'fanenenries for IRfiS, rarre 4-4. 

+ Jleport on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for 1870, pages 125-120* 
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tbe clinics attached to all Government hospitals in the district and 
in the Leprosy Department of the Erskine Hospital, Madurai. 
Two of the ten municipal dispensaries are also serving as treat¬ 
ment centres for leprosy. The leprologist attached to the Govern¬ 
ment Erskine Hospital attends to the work in these institutions. 
A ieprosorium working at Pudupatty under the auspices of the 
Madurai Hind Kusht Nivaran Sangh is also in receipt of a contri¬ 
bution of Its. 2,090 from the municipal funds \ The incidence of 
leprosy is fairly heavy in the district, as the disease has been found 
in no less than 14 persons in every 10,090 of the population 8 . 
Treatment for tuberculosis and venereal dTeases is specially afford¬ 
ed in the Tuberculosis Department of the Erskine Hospital 3 . The 
local Christian Mission Hospital is also undertaking treatment of 
Tuberculosis. The Madurai Municipal Counc'l is expending a 
sum of Rs. 9,000 annually towards the co^t incurred for the main¬ 
tenance of this ward of eight beds evclusivelv for admitting 
patients suffering from Tuberculosis. The Madu r ai Municipal 
Council is running a special clinic to deal effectively with the 
venereal diseases problem. This is manned bv a specially trained 
medical officer assisted by a health visitor, technician and other 
auxiliary staff. Treatment of V.D. cases with special reference to 
antenatal cases, subsequent check-up and door to door follow up 
of infants are some of the special features of this institution 4 . 
Malaria which was endemic in some villages in the Kodaikanal and 
Palni Hills has been since 1949 brought under control in those 
areas by the Public Health authorises. The Kodaikanal and 
Palni Hills Scheme which was then introduced in 13 villages and 
72 hamlets extending over 75 square miles and which consisted of 
D.D.T. spraying of mosquito breeding centres, and free distrbu- 
tion of quinine, etc., has done much to bring down the mortality 
rate, the spleen rate as well as tbe parasite rate in those places 
Much however remains to be done to eradicate all these diseases. 
For the control of epidemic dTeases there is a fullv enuipned 
Public Health Laboratory at Madurai. A full time medical officer 
assisted by other trained staff are manning this institution. Free 
diagnostic aid is made available to all the medical practitioners and 
this institution is of immense help during times of epidemic ®. 

As regards vital statistics, the average hTtli and death rates of 
the district were 322 and 211 per 1,000 of ponulation during tbe 
decade 1941-1950. These rates were practically the same as the 


*1951 Census Handhonk, Madurai Piot.i-iet,. mss. fi_7. Also based on 

information furnished hv the Director of Public Health. Madras. 

* Cancan of India ISM, Madras and Coorg, Part I. Report, page 221. 

* 1951 Census Handbook, Madurai District. 195'’, naee 6-7. 

* Based on information furnished bv tbe Pirn-tor of Public Heelth, Madras. 

8 Administration Renort of the Public Health Department for 1949, page 30. 
Idem for 11PSO, pace 38. 

•1931 Census Handbook. Madurai District,! OS"', nnrre 6. 

Abo based on information furnished by tbe Director of Public Hoalth, Madjn*, 
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average birth and death rates of the Composite State. The birth 
rate recorded during the decade varied from 35 0 in 1942 to 29-7 
in 1950 and the death rate varied from 25'8 in 1943 to 16-3 in 1949. 
The average mortality rate from small-pox and fevers was below 
normal, that of dysentery and diarrhoea was normal, but that of 
respiratory diseases was very high when compared to the average 
mortality rates for the State. The average death rate from res¬ 
piratory diseases was 3 4 per 1,000 of population, while the average 
death rate from the same diseases w r as only 1-9 for the Sta:e. The 
maternal mortality rates on the other hand showed a definite 
decrease year after year and the average rate for the decade was 
5-7 for 1,000 live births, while the average rate for the State was 
8-1 for 1,000 live births 1 . 

Turning now to the history of the public health administration 
of the district, the first steps in this direction in this as in other 
districts were taken in 1871. In that year the Madras Local 
Funds Act (Act IV of 1871) and the Madras Towns Improvements 
Act (Act III of 1871) were passed making sanitation, the respon¬ 
sibility of the local bodies. These Acts contained provisions for 
the extension of vaccination in rural areas and municipal towns, 
for the construction and repair of hospitals and dispensaries, for 
the sanitary inspection of towns and villages, for the cleaning of 
roads, streets, tanks, etc., and for the registration of vital statis¬ 
tics. The next instalment of public health legislation was em¬ 
bodied in the Madras Local Boards Act of 1884 (Act V of 1884) 
and the Madras District Municipalities Act of 1884 (Act IV of 
1884) which replaced the former Acts. Under the first Ac; unions 
were formed and the local bodies were required to undertake 
measures for scavenging and cleaning streets and other public 
places, for improving sites, for poviding water-supply, for making 
sanitary arrangements during fairs and festivals and for construct¬ 
ing markets, slaughter-houses, latrines, dust bins and drains. 
Similar provisions were framed in the second Act for the improve¬ 
ment of public health in municipal towns. The third instalment 
of public health legislation was incorporated in the Madras Local 
Boards Act of 1920 (Act XIV of 1920) and the Madras District 
Municipalities Act of 1920 (Act V of 1920). These Acts imposed 
additional obligations on local bodies and marked a further advance 
in public health legislation. But even these Acts were soon found 
inadequate and ill-designed to secure proper Government control 
over public health matters. The first Congress Ministry therefore 
passed the Madras Public Health Act of 1939 (Act III of 1939) 
embodying all provisions essential for the advancement of public 
health in the State. This comprehensive Act which is now in 
force provides for many things. It provides for .the constitution 
of a Public Health Board in the State. It gives statutory recogni¬ 
tion to the Director of Public Health and sufficient powers for the 


9$§m4 oa information fumi»bed by the Director of Public Health, Madrae. 
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effective discharge of his duties. It empowers him to compel the 
major local bodies to employ Health Otiicers and to fix their scales 
of pay as well as the scales of pay and the conditions of service 
of the public health establishments. It stipulates that the local 
bodies should earmark a definite percentage of their income for 
public health expenditure. It imposes an obligation on local 
bodies (at the discretion of the Government) to provide a sufficient 
supply of drinking water by a compulsory levy of water tax if 
necessary. It makes effective provision for the maintenance of 
proper drainage and the construction of an adequate number of 
public latrines, for the prevention and abatement of nu : sances, for 
the prevention and eradication of infectious diseases, for the pre¬ 
vention, treatment and control of venereal diseases, for the adop¬ 
tion of maternity and child-welfare measures, for the enforcement 
of mosquito control, for the reservation of areas for res'dential 
purposes, for the registration of lodging houses, for the exercise of 
control over the making and sale of food and finally, for the under¬ 
taking of special measures during fairs and festivals 1 . The Act 
is an admirable piece of legislation but its enforcement demands 
full public co-operation. 

Side by side with all this legislation steps were taken to 
organize an efficient Public Health Department in the State. 
IYor to 1922-1923, the district health problems in Madurai a« in 
other districts were left to the supervision of the District Medical 
Officer who was then called the District Medical and Sanitary 
Officer. It is true that, so far as the central machinery of public 
health was concerned, there was a San tnrv Commissioner in 
Madras, from 18G9 and that he wa« assisted bv two or three Deputy 
Sanitary Commissioners. But until 1922 bp had to deppnd rnosdv 
on the District Medical and Snnitarv Officer for supervising the 
district health administration. The District Medical and Sanitary 
Officer had. in practice, very little to do with public health bevond 
offering advice on sanitarv matters to the lo^al bodies. Several of 
the D'Vtrict Boards and Municipalities, including thus-* of Madurai, 
had their own staff of rural sanitary officers whose main dntv then 
consisted of vaccination and nodiing else. In order to check the 
work of the vaccinators, the Government maintained in the State 
about a hundred deputy inspectors of vaccination and in order to 
check cholera thev maintained eight cholera parties. In order to 
check plague the Collectors of the districts engaged a staff of 
plamie inspectors at the expense partly of provincial and nnrtlv of 
local funds* This ovstem which was obv'onslv rmwatisfaf’+orv and 
which did nothing towards oo-ordinnt : ng the health aeMvh : es came 
in for criticism in 1912 from the Government of TnU; n . T^st 
Government then fmarqrppf.nd the expansion of nnhhc health qetwi- 
ties both at the headquarters of the State and in the districts, 

1 T?or fti* —Cm fcjiA 97. On*?**^* 

*P*ih1i<* 10? . P«,rf. T. 0-U, 

14*m (Revised EJdition), Vol. I, pages 1-0, 
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including the appointment of Health Officers of the First and 
Second Class in the Municipalities and an adequate number of 
sanitary inspectors in the districts. This led to the appointment 
of a Municipal Health Officer in Madurai town in 1916 l . Mean¬ 
while in 1914, the Government of India again stressed the need 
for appointing District Heahh Officers for co-ordinating and con¬ 
trolling all the public health activities of the districts*. So long 
as the World War was on, nothing could be done, but the times 
were fast changing. In 1918, the Conference of Sanitary Officers 
held at Delhi commented very strongly on the absence of any 
organization for rural sanitation in India and recommended that 
each district should have a complete self-contained public health 
staff and the Government of India urged this recommendation for 
adoption 3 . Shortly afterwards under the Deforms Act of 1919, 
Sanitation and Public Health became a transferred subject under 
the control of the Provincial Minister in charge of Local Self- 
Government and the new Government lost no time in organizing 
a separate Health Department and in introducing an efficient 
District Health Scheme. The title of the Sanitary Commissioner 
was changed to that of the Director of Public Health, of the Sani¬ 
tary Department to that of the Public Health Department and of 
the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner to that of the Assistant Director 
of Public Health h Three Assistant Directors, one in charge of 
vital statistics and propaganda, another in charge of vaccination 
and small-pox and the third in charge of fairs and festivals were 
appointed s . Health Officers were constituted into a regular pro¬ 
vincial service, individual officers being lent to local bodies when 
required. The qualifications of the First and Second Class Health 
Officers were fixed 6 ; District Health Committees were set up 7 ; 
First-Class Health Officers were ordered to be employed under all 
Disirict Boards and in Municipalities having a population of 50,000 
or more 8 and Second Class Health Officers were ordered to be 
appointed to the other fairly large Municipalities. The services of 
the deputy inspectors of vaccination and of sanitary inspectors of 
the cholera parties were amalgamated and all were designated as 
sanitary or health inspectors B . 

The District Health Scheme was introduced in Madurai in 
1923 l0 . Since then it has undergone hardly any important change. 
Under it, at present, there is a District Health Officer with hie 


■ public Health Code. (Revised Edition) Vol. I, pace 15. 

See also O.O. No. 457. Local, dated 14th March 1013. paces 1-10. 

* G.O. No. 1364. Local, dated 3rd August 1014, pages 1-16. 
a G.O. No. 954. Local, dated 22nd Julv 1018, pages 1-4. 

* 0,0. No. 367-368. Public Hr-a'th. dated 8th March 1022. 

* Public Health Code. 1028. Part I. pace 13, 

« O.O. No. 533. Public Health, dated 18tb Mav 1921. 

7 g!o. No. 1354. Public Health. dat"d lOt.h October 1021. 

G.O. No. 165, Public Health, dated l«t February 1922. 

•G.O. No. 533. Public Health, dated 18th May 1021. 

* o!o. No. 817, Public Health, dated 10t,h .Tune 1022. 

1* Report of the Director of Publio Health for 192S, page 99, 
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headquarters at Madurai; 6 Municipal Health Officers at Madurai, 
bochuayakanur, Dindigul, iioua-Kanai, Balm and I'eriyakuiam; an 
Assistant District Health Otncer and an Assistant Municipal 
Heaun Uincer at Madurai; and all these Health Officers have 
unuer them a large number of health inspectors and vaccinators, 
'lhe duties of the Health Officers are various. The District Health 
Olhcer as the executive head ol the district health stali has to tour 
not less than 00 days in eacli quarter and has to inspect all unions 
and otner important villages at least once a year. He has to 
examine, veiny and see to the correctness of village statistics 
(.maintained by the village officers of tne ftevenue Department), to 
maxe recommendations for improving sanitation and drinking 
water-supply of the villages, to make sanitary arrangements for tne 
conduct oi fairs and festivals, to inspect areas affected by epide¬ 
mics, to concentrate, of necessary, his whole health staff to cneck 
them, to supervise the work of che district health inspectors, espe¬ 
cially their vaccination work, and to perform such otner duties as 
the Director of Butihc Health or the .President of the District 
board might call upon him to perform. He has to submit his 
reports to the .President ol the District board who has to forward 
them to the Director of Public Health; and whenever he has reason 
to consider that the mortality in any area is abnormal or that any 
local area is threatened with an epidemic, lie has to bring the tact 
to the notice of the President ol tne District board or tne Chair¬ 
man of the Municipal Council with his recommendations. He, as 
the Additional factory Inspector, has to inspect all factories, not 
less than 5U per cent every half-year. Nor is this all. He has to 
pay special attention to conservancy, cholera, smallpox, plague 
and me control of all epidemics; to conduct health propaganda in 
luial areas by talk, demonstration, lantern lectures, cinemas, etc.; 
and to attend the meetings of the District Board and Union 
Boards at which any important sanitary matter is discussed and 
offer his advice on all matters connected with public health 1 . 

The Municipal Health Officer as the executive head of the 
public- health services of the Municipality has to be responsible to 
tlie Chairman of the Municipal Council for its efficient working. 
He has to supervise sanitation and conservancy by frequent inspec¬ 
tions, to check the work of the municipal health staff, to prevent 
the accumulation of rubbish and filth in private premises, to scruti¬ 
nize the scheme for town improvement, to submit proposals for 
relief of congestion, to approve plans for the construction of new 
buildings, and to inspect markets, slaughter-houses, eating bouses 
and sources of drinking water-supply. He has to check the work 
of the vaccinators, to ensure the accurate registration of births and 
deaths, to inspect all places affected by epidemics and diseases, to 
take preventive measures and to submit a report on them with his 
recommendations to the Municipal Commissioner and the 


T 0.a No. 1303, Public Health, dated 11th August 1920. 
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Director of Public Health. He has moreover to supervise mater¬ 
nity ami omiu-weuaie centres, u> unueitane neariu propaganda, 
to oner auvice on paoxic ueaun mailers aL tne meetings 01 me 
municipal council ami 10 co-operate may wim me memcal omcer 
ot lot place . axe uas also to attend to me issue ot licences to me 
aangeiuus and onensive uanes uuuer me iVxadras l J uDiiC rreaitii 
Act, ivoJ, anu to inspect lactones as Aouiuonai factory inspector. 

The Public Health Act of 1939 and the District Health Scheme 
of IolJi am not me umy mcasuies mat nave been undertaKen to 
improve puuiic neaitn ;u tne disnicis. 'ine Madras 'lowa-irlan- 
mng acl ui j-juO vnc u v n 01 nas been passed to improve tne 

euv.ronmeut in mnnicipai areas, unuer mis Act tne municipal 
councils nave been enjoined to prepare proper plans lor tiie deve¬ 
lopment oi uruan areas, fcimee lard several steps have also been 
tas.en to improve rural as wen as urban water-supply, in mat 
year a numoer oi typical designs tor the improvement of rural 
water-supply were pictured ana issued, in lbio, me Government 
wim tne ouject ol providing at least one well in every village of 
bUU inuabitants began lo ma^e lump sum grants to tlie local bodies, 
in id/U, they muu.iied tins plan and began to contribute lunds 
towards tlie cost ot rural vvater-suppiy schemes whenever the local 
bodies put up such schemes, proviued the scuemes were approved 
by the bauitary bngineenug au.horities and the areas for which 
water-supply was uiunued were constituted into unions and rates 
levied to contribute a portion of the cost. In 1925, they began to 
mate halt-grants to the iiisa.ct boards towards rural water-supply 
schemes, in 193b, tiiey distributed 108£ lakhs of rupees granted 
by the Government ot India tor the improvement of rural water- 
supply. in 193 7, the lirst Congress Ministry created a separate 
tund for the improvement of rural water-supply, drew up a com¬ 
prehensive scheme of protected water-supply and began to finance 
it directly from State lunds, making the Collectors of the districts 
responsible for the work. This scheme which was retarded by the 
Second World War has been taken up by the National Govern¬ 
ment for implementation. The National Government have also 
constituted in 1948 a separate fund with an initial amount of one 
crore of rupees for the development of rural water-supply. As to 
urban water-supply and drainage, the Government prepared in 
1944, a priority list of water-supply and drainage schemes for Muni¬ 
cipalities and Panchayats with a population of 10,000 and above. 
In 1047, the National Government, in order to expedite progress in 
these directions, constituted a Water-Supply and Drainage Com¬ 
mittee and, upon its recommendations, agreed that the water- 
suppiy and drainage schemes drawn by it in the order of priority 
should be permitted to be taken up by the local bodies irrespective 
of their financial resources. They have also agreed to grant tne 


* O.O. No. 1980, Publio Health, dated 21st September 1925, 
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additional funds required and to extend the period of the repay¬ 
ment oi the loans trom 20 to 40 years. They have stipulated 20 
years as the maximum period within which ail the urban areas in 
the State should be provided with water-supply and drainage 
lacilities*. & 


This is not all. Every attempt has been made in this century 
to altord the much needed maternity relief to rural as well as 
uiban areas, lhe earliest attempt in this direct.on, however, was 
inane by the Government in 18?6, when they asked the local boards 
to appoint trained midwives in their hospitals and dispensaries. 
This order was repeated in 1879, 1880 and 1893 but w.th little 
result. In 1915, the Government increased the provision for the 
training of midwives in the Madras hospitals from 04 to 100 and 
recognized the need for opening training schools tor midwives in 
all molussil lying-in-hospitals. There were then no organizations 
tor pre-natal and post-natal care, nor any child-welfare centres 
The credit for starting maternity and child-welfare centres for the 
first time in this State belongs to the Madras Corporation. In 
1917, it staited two such centres in the city and since then the 
work has been taken up and expanded by voluntary associations 
alike m the city and m the districts. Under the Madras District 
Municipal.ties Act of 1920 and the Madras Local Boards Act of 
11)20, provision tor adequate facilities tor maternity and child- 
welfare work has been made the responsibility of the local bodies 
and the local bodies have been specially enjoined (1923) to attend 
to this work in accordance with a comprehensive plan drawn up bv 
the Director ol Public Health. This plan envisages the establish¬ 
ment of ante-natal and post-natal climes and child-welfare centres 
the employment of lady health visitors, paid or voluntary, the pro¬ 
vision of maternity labour wards and children’s hospitals and the 
extension of maternity and child-welfare propaganda. In order to 
give a practical shape to this plan the Government have also 
created (1931) a special section in the Public Health Department 
in charge of an Assistant Directress of Public Health and entrusted 
the supervision over the work of the maternity and child welfare 
centres m the districts to the District Health Officers and the 
Municipal Health Officers (1933) s . the 

Some of these public health measures have undoubtedly borne 
good fruit m the Madurai district. The Public Health Act of 1939 
lias secured the necessary Government control over public health 
matters administered by the local bodies. Its provisions, though 
not always, at least on occasions of outbreaks of epidemics, have 

' ° n RUra ' Problemsin Madrae * b y S - Y- Krishnaswami, 1949, page. 

Public Health in Madras (Pamphlet), 10 52, pages 7-15. 

* Public Health Code (Revised Edition), page. 132-147. 

MonogrMi on Rural Problems in Madras, by S. Y. Krirfmaawmi, 1947, page. 
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considerably strengthened the hands of the Public Health autho¬ 
rities and enaDie oiem to undertake adequate measures for the 
control and prevention of diseases. The District Health Scheme 
has provided tne distriCw with a District Health Officer and several 
Municipal nealth Ohicers who suptivise all public health matters 
and exercise adequate control over the subordinate health estab¬ 
lishments. The Town-Planning Act, however, has not yet pro¬ 
duced any substantial results. Until 1951, the year with which 
.this book closes, only the Madurai Municipality is stated to have 
made good progress in executing the sanctioned works for town- 
planning . or have the schemes for protected water-supply 
made much headway. Protected water-supply has been provided 
only in the towns of Madurai, Periyakulam, Uodinayakanur, Kodai- 
kanal, Palni, Dindigul and Pannaikadu villages in the Kodaikanal 
sub-taluk si . It is estimated that no less than ‘2,000 public wells 
are required to supply the needs of tire people, whereas the district 
has oniy about 1,3UU wells 3 . Many people are still accustomed 
to take water for drinking purposes indiscriminately from unpro¬ 
tected sources ot water-supply, as has already been stated. Drain¬ 
age is even more uusatislactory. Proper underground drainage 
has been provided only in Madurai town 4 . Conservancy is con¬ 
fined mostly to the Municipalities and a few of the smaller towns. 
Some ma;ernity and child-welfare centres have indeed been opened; 
there were 19 such centres in 11151 under the local bodies \ There 
are also a number of mid wives attached to the hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries. But with all this, the arrangements tor maternity and 
child-welfare cannot be said to be adequate. On the whole much 
remains to be done to improve public health and to control, if not 
eradicate, diseases. 

Madurai Municipality, as will be seen from what has been 
stated above, is an exception. It is a Municipality next in impor¬ 
tance only to the Corporation of Madras. It has a population of 
361,781 and a revenue of over a crore of rupees. It is an important 
pilgrim centre. Its streets are well lit with electricity and no less 
than 111 miles of its roads have been rendered dustless. Its pro¬ 
tected water-supply and underground drainage are being further 
improved. It maintains a sewage farm at Avanipuram, five m : les 
away from the town, and a compost depot which produces 30.000 
tons of compost per annum both of which serve as models to other 
Municipalities in the State®. 


1 G.O. No. 3730, Health, dated 3rd November 1050. 

Administration Report of Town-Planning for 1049-1950, page 90, 

1 1951 Census Handbook, Madurai District, 1953, page 7. 

*0.0. No. 5588. P,H., dated 27th November 1940—See page 35 of the 
Report of the Rural Water Sunplv Committee. 

1951 Census Handbook, Madurai District. 1911, page 7, 

‘Administration Report of the Sanitary Engineer for 1950, page 24, 
•Administration Report of the Public Health Department for 1951, 

• Based on information furnished by the Director of Publio Health, Madras, 
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Comjng to the curative side of public health, very little was 
done m that direction by the Government in this or in other dis¬ 
tricts till about 1840. There was indeed a Burgeon-General in 
Madras from 1786, but his duties were confined to the British 
forces. There was also a Medical .Board in Madras from the same 
year, but its duties were confined to the supervision of the work 
of the Surgeons employed in the East India Company’s Settle¬ 
ments to look after the welfare of the Company’s servants. There 
were likewise Zilla Surgeons in the districts, but their duties too 
were confined to the care of the European Officers at the head¬ 
quarters stations and to the preservation of the healffi of the 
prisoners confined in the jails '. The only kind of medical aid 
which the Government rendered to the public in those days was 
by requiring the Zilla Surgeons to control the work of vaccinators 
in the districts and by permitting the Collectors to afford medical 
relief to the people through the Indian medical practitioners when¬ 
ever any serious outbreaks of cholera took place*. In all other 
matters, die public were entirely left to themselves and they 
obtained whatever medical aid they could from private indigenous 
institutions or practitioners of Indian medicine. 

From 1840, however, a change came to be introduced. In that 
year, on the recommendation of the Medical Board, the Govern¬ 
ment began to open for the first time civil hospitals or dispensaries 
as they were called, in large towns for the treatment of the public, 
especially of the necessitous poor. One such dispensary was 
opened in Madurai in 1848 3 . In 1848, an American Mission 
dispensary was also opened in Madurai and in 1860 another dis¬ 
pensary was opened by the same mission at Dindigul 4 . All these 
three dispensaries became popular from the very beginning 5 . The 
Government dispensary under Dr. Colebrooke and Dr. Wilson and 
the Mission dispensaries at Madurai under Dr. Shelton, and at 
Dindigul under Dr. Chester, attracted a large number of patients 
not only from Madurai and Dindigul but also from the neighbouring 
towns and villages. There is evidence to show that operations for 
tumours, ulcers, fractures, etc., were done under chloroform in the 
Government dispensary “ with complete success 6 ” There is also 
evidence to show that the rich and poor and the higher and the 
lower castes alike flocked to these dispensaries for medical aid, now 
for an operation, now for taking Dr. Patterson’s pills for cholera, 
and always for taking some mixture or other for fevers and bowel 

1 Madras Manual of Administration by C.D. Maclean, Vol. I, 1885, pages 507-511, 

* Judicial Consultations, dated 20th September 1820 and 13th October 1820, 
Judicial Despatch to England, dated 11th March 1820. 

1 Public Consultations, dated 22nd February 1840, 

Idem , dated 20th June 1843. 

4 Report on Civil Dispensaries for 1853, page 32, 

Gazetteer of the Madurai District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, page 172. 

5 See the Reports on the Civil Dispensaries from 1853 to 1870. 

• Report on Civil Dispensaries for 1853, pages 19-2-1. 
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complaints 1 . After the passing of the Local Funds Act and the 
.Towns Improvement Act of 1871, the local bodies began to open 
new dispensaries at several places so that by about 1880, there were 
36 dispensaries in the district of which 15 were classed as major 
dispensaries*. 

In the meantime, the medical organization of the whole State 
underwent some important changes. In 1857, the Medical Board 
was replaced by a Director-General or Inspector-General of the 
Medical Department 1 . In 1880, his post was converted into thati 
of the Surgeon-General with the Government of Madras. The 
Surgeon-General whose designation has now been changed to that 
of Director of Medical Services was then entrusted with the control 
and superintendence of the civil hospitals and dispensaries and the 
medical establishment attached to the judicial, revenue, police and 
other civil departments as well as the medical establishments ot 
the Indian army. In 1883 the Zilla Surgeons who had by now 
come to be called Civil Surgeons were supplied with Assistant 
Surgeons in all the districts, including Madurai, and required to 
tour and inspect all the civil hospitals and dispensaries in the 
district and to supervise also all sanitary work, especially vaccina¬ 
tion. Thenceforth they came to be called the District Medical 
and Sanitary Officers 1 * . It has already been seen how in sanitary 
or public health matters they came to be replaced in 1922 by the 
District Health Officers. Since then their designation has been 
changed to that of District Medical Officers. 

Side by side with these changes several changes in policy were 
also effected. In 1870 the Government medical institutions were, 
by the Local Boards Act and the Towns Improvements Act, placed 
under the Local Boards and the Municipalities, and subsequently 
all Local Board institutions came under the District Boards when 
the District Boards took the place of the Local Boards. In the 
early stages, the Government gave only very small grants to the 
local bodies for the maintenance of their medical institutions. But 
from 1915 the Government began to adopt a more liberal attitude 
by granting one half of the initial and recurring cost of these insti¬ 
tutions opened after that date. In 1917 they went a step further. 
They took over the entire management of the district and taluk 
headquarters hospitals with a view to making them model centres 
for medical aid 5 . This policy has since been vigorously pursued 

i Report on Civil Dispensaries for 1854, pages 17-18. 

Id;m for 1861, page 3. 

Idem, for I860, page 120 . 

8 Report on Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries, 1882, page XIII. 

3 Madras Manual of Administration by C. D. Maclean, Vol. I, 1885, page 807. 

i G.O. No. 945 Public, dated 21st June 1880. 

G.O. No. 391. Public, dated 22nd February 1883. 

5 G O. No. 397, Local, dated 9th March 1915. 

G.O. No. 1149, Local, dated 16th August 1915. 

Madras Presidency, 1881 to 1931, by G. T. Boag, 1933, page 117 
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in all the districts with the result that several oi the important 
hospitals and dispensaries in the State are now run directly by the 
Government. In regard to the other non-Govermnent hospitals 
and dispensaries, they have continued to contribute grants in some 
cases and have also in other cases lent their own medical officers. 
They have, moreover, from 1911 and more particularly from 1929, 
extended the system of appointing honorary medical officers m all 
district headquarters hospitals and Government hospitals 1 . They 
have since 1926 provided for the training of indigenous midwives 
(dhais) in modern methods of midwifery, increased the subsidy 
allowed to qualified midwives employed in rural dispensaries and 
insisted on the registration of nurses and midwives as well as 
‘ dhais ’ by passing the Madras Nurses and Mid wives Act (Act 
III of 1926)h 

Nor is this all. They have introduced a scheme of subsidized 
rural dispensaries for providing medical relief in areas in which 
it is not possible to establish regular dispensaries. Under this 
scheme which was started in 1924, men qualified either in the 
Western or the Indian system of medicine, who settle perma¬ 
nently in specified villages and agree to treat the poor free of 
charge, are given subsidies partly by the Government and partly 
by the local bodies. The liability of the Government is restricted 
to the payment of subsidy to the medical practitioner and the mid¬ 
wife, while the cost of the medicines and contingent charges are 
met by the local bodies. The medical practitioner is, however, at 
liberty 1o accept fees from well-to-do patients. Besides these 
subsidized dispensaries the district boards have set up rural 
dispensaries of their own for rendering medical aid to the rural 
population 3 . 

Another measure that has been undertaken for expanding the 
scope of medical aid to rural areas is that of training as many men 
as possible in the indigenous systems of medicine so that they 
may settle down as medical practitioners in the villages or take 
charge of the rural dispensaries belonging to the District Board*, 
A school of Indian Medicine was opened for this purpose in Madras 
in 1925 and since then, in order to provide higher training, a college 
of Indian Medicine has also been opened (1947-48). A scheme 
has also been recently evolved (1949) for improving the knowledge 
of the practitioners of the indigenous systems residing in rural 
areas. Under this scheme, called the Village Vaidya Scheme 
selected practitioners receive training for six months in first aid, 
minor surgery, hygiene, preventive medicine, etc., and are after¬ 
wards examined in these subjects as well as in subjects dealing 
with Indian Medicine; and those who pass the examination are 

•Madrasi Presidency, 1881 to 1931, by G. T. Boag, 1933, page 117. 

•O.O. No. 1005, Public;, dated 1st .Tune 1937, page 1394. 

Monograph on Rural Problems by S. Y. Krishnaswami, 1947, page 423, 
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declared Village Vaidyas and made eligible for appointments by 
Tillage panchayats on an honorarium. Four centres have been 
opened in the State for training these Vaidyas 1 . 

All these schemes have naturally contributed to increase the 
medical facilities of the Madurai district. The district has to-day 
a number of Government, Local Fund (District Board) and Muni¬ 
cipal hospitals and dispensaries, besides some aided and private 
medical institutions. There are Government hospitals belonging 
to class I at Madurai (Erskine Hospital), Dindigul, Kodaikanal, 
Palni, Periyakulam and Usilampatti. In 1951, they had 422 beds 
for men and 398 beds for women and they treated no less than 
504,341 in-door and out-door patients. There is a Special Armed 
Police Dispensary at Palni and a Public Works Department Dispen¬ 
sary at Thekkady both belonging to class II which in 1951 treated 
4,889 patients. There are some 20 Local Fund dispensaries belong¬ 
ing to class III at various towns which in 1951 treated 475,116 
patients. There is a municipal hospital at Bodinayakanur and 
there are municipal dispensaries at East Madurai, Ponnagaram, 
North Avam street and West Gate in Madurai town, ail belonging 
to class ILL which in 1951 treated 112,990 patients. There is a 
municipal dispensary for women and children in North Masi street 
in Madurai belonging to class HI which in 1951 treated 22,146 
patients. Among the private aided institutions there are the Thayu- 
manava Pillai dispensary at Madurai belonging to class III and 
the Swedish Mission Leper Dispensary at Dindigul, the Holy 
Redeemer’s Dispensary at Theni and the Christian Mission Hospi¬ 
tal at Madurai, all belonging to class IV and these institutions in 
1951 treated 75,339 patients*. The Christian Mission Hospital 
at Madurai was originally started as the Albert Victor or better 
known as the Van Allen Hospital in 1897. The Albert Victor 
Hospital ceased to exist when the Willis F. Pierce Memorial 
Hospital was built to take its place between 1934 and 1937. In 
1953, this hospital and the hospital for women and children at 
Madurai (opened in 1898) were amalgamated under the name “ The 
Christian Mission Hospital, Madurai ”. There are besides some 
17 rural dispensaries of indigenous medicine, State as well as Local 
Funds and private aided, in the district which treat every year well 
over a lakh of patients 8 * 

Of all these medical institutions the eldest and the biggest is 
the Erskine Hospital at Madurai. It arose out of th6 Government 
dispensary, opened in 1842, which we have already alluded to 
earlier. In 1862, on the initiative of the Collector, Mr. Vero 
Levinge, public subscriptions amounting to about Rs. 67,000 were 
collected for its proper accommodation and for opening a maternity 

' Public Health in Madras fPamphlet) 1952, pages 24-25. 

* Report on the working of Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for 1951, pages 32-33* 

* See e.g., Annual Report of the Hospitals and Dispensaries of Indigenous Medi¬ 
cine for 1050, page 23. 
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hospital attached to it 1 . In 1872, the dispensary together with the, 
maternity hospital, was transferred to the Madurai Municipality *. 
The dispensary soon came to be called the hospital and from 1875 
to 1887 it had attached to it a medical school for training hospital 
assistants 3 . In 1917 a medical school for training L.M.P. 
students was opened in Madurai and it trained the 3rd and 4th 
year students coming principally from the Medical School, Coim¬ 
batore, which trained the students only for the 1st and 2nd year 
courses *. But this school was closed in 1928 5 . Meanwhile, in 
1918 the hospital was taken over by the Government 6 and its 
activities were expanded. A new building was built for it on the 
Madichiam extension site on the Tallakulam side of the Vaigai 
river, and in 1940 it was named as Erskine Hospital, after Lord 
Erskine, the Governor (1934-1940) 7 . This hospital has now over 
750 beds for men and women and has facilities for X-ray therapy. 
It has also a blood bank and several special departments such as 
the Ophthalmic, the Tuberculosis, the Skin, the Leprosy, the 
Orthop*dia, and Venereal Diseases departments and the Dental 
Clinic 8 . 

Recently a Medical College has been opened in Madurai. In 
1946 in pursuance of the plan of expansion of medical education in 
the State, the Government decided to open a new medical college 
at Madurai for 50 students to start with. Pending the construc¬ 
tion of buildings, the students of the college were admitted in the 
Stanley Medical College, Madras. Subsequently, on account of 
financial stringency and other causes, the building scheme for the 
college was deferred and the starting of the college was postponed. 
In 1951, however, in view of the great shortage of the medical 
personnel in the State as well as the great demand for admission 
into the Medical Colleges, the Government revived the scheme of 
opening the Madurai College 9 and the college was opened in 1954. 

‘Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1900, pages 171-172, 

* Idem, page 172. 

* Idem. 

* G.O. No. 2103, Public Health, dated 22nd October 1927. 

1 Idem. 

•Gazetteer of the Madura District, Vol. II, 1930, page 118. 

t G.O. No. 1934, Public Health, dated 9th May 1940. 

* 1951 Census Handbook, Madurai District, pages 6-7. 

Report on the working of the Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries for 1946, page S» 

* G.O. No. 2123, Public Health, dated 16th July 1946. 

G.O. No. 2458, Public Health, dated 15th July 1947. 

G.O, No. 3733, Public Health, dated 12th November 1947. 

G.O. No. 44, Public Health, dated 7th January 1948. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


EDUCATION. 

The first halt of the nineteenth century witnessed but few 
changes in the existing state of education in Madurai. It is true 
that in 1822 Sir Thomas Munro, who was then the Governor of 
Madras, started a state-wide educational enquiry with a view to 
improving education. It is equally true that as a result of this 
enquiry a few Government schools were established in the district. 
But neither these schools nor any other attempts made by the 
Government contributed in any way to advance the cause of educa¬ 
tion. Education still remained the monopoly of indigenous schools 
and colleges, and it was not till the second half of the century 
that efficient Government schools began to be established, that 
Government aid began to absorb indigenous institutions and that 
Government policies began to bear more and more fruit in the 
field of education. 

The educational statistics and information collected in 1823 in 
consequence of Munro’s enquiry show however that the district was 
by no means backward in education, when compared to the other 
districts of this State. For its population of 800,000 it had no less 
than 840 schools and colleges with 13,781 pupils. Of the latter, 
1,186 were Brahmins, 11,448 were Non-Brahmins and 1,147 were 
Muslims. It is stated that among these students there were 105 
girls belonging to the Devadasi community. The schools were 
nothing more than the pial schools and the colleges no other than 
the Sanskrit and Tamil Veda Patasalas, both of which have existed 
for ages in India. The pupils in the schools w T ere taught reading, 
writing and arithmetic. They were taught writing on the sand 
and on the cadjans; they were made to read popular versions of 
religious hooks and light literature, such as the Ramayana, the 
Maliabharatha and the Pnnchatantra; and they were instructed to 
decipher up-country letters and to draw up legal documents like 
deeds, which played a no small part in village transactions. The 
pupils usually attended the schools at the age of five and studied 
till the age of twelve or fifteen. They also invariably paid school 
fees, the poorer among them £ to 1 Kalli fanam and the well-to-do 
among them 2 to 5 Kalli fanams per month. The school teacher, 
on the whole, received per mensem about 30 to 60 Kalli fanams 
equal to about Rs. 7 to 14 in large villages and about 10 to 30 
Kalli fanams equal to about Rs. 2| to 7 in small villages. In the 
colleges or the Veda Patasalas which were usually located in 
agraharam villages, instruction was gratuitously given to more 
advanced pupils in law, logic, astronomy and the Vedas. Here the 
teacher enjoyed manium lands yielding from 20 to 100 Kalli fanams 
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or from Es. 5 to Es. 25 per mensem. All teachers, besides, received 
the usual customary perquisites, grain, salt, tamarind, etc., from 
the scholars 1 . 

When Munro started the enquiry, his intention was to set up 
a few model Government schools, and at the same time, to foster 
in every way the growth of the existing indigenous institutions by 
restoring to them all their landed endowments which had fallen 
into disuse and by giving them, when necessary, fresh grants from 
public funds for the maintenance of existing institutions, as it was. 
The scheme eventually drawn up did not prescribe any grants from 
public funds for the maintenance of existing institutions, as it was 
realized that the British Parliament could not be induced to grant 
more than the lakh of rupees, which it had already granted in 1813 
for the encouragement of education in India. Nor did it prescribe 
any enquiry into the landed endowments with a view to reviving 
aucli of them as had fallen into disuse, as it was felt that such an 
enquiry was bound to raise a hue and cry against the Government. 
It merely prescribed a few Collectorate and some Tahsildary 
schools, a normal school in Madras for framing the teachers for the 
Collectorate schools, a Board of Public Instruction in Madras for 
supervising all these schools, and made a grant to the School Book 
Society that had been then formed in Madras for translating good 
books into Indian languages * 

According to this plan, in every Collectorate there were to he 
two Collectorate schools, one for the Hindus and one for the 
Muslims, under one or more teachers trained in the various subjects 
at the normal school at Madras. In every Tahsildary there was to 
be a school under a competent schoolmaster. Candidates for the 
teacher’s posts in Tahsildary school were to be nominated by 
the respectable men of the locality, a provision which was specially 
designed to create local interest in education. The Tahsildary 
teachers were not to receive any training in Madras as the Collec¬ 
torate teachers. The former were to be paid Es. 9 and the latter 
Rs. 15 per mensem. Both were to be at liberty to give private 
tuition to any of their pupils and to receive fees in return, in addi¬ 
tion to their salary. In the Collectorate schools, English was to he 
taught, hut it was to be taught only as one of the languages along 
with the language of the district. In the Tahsildary schools the 
entire teaching was to he conducted in the Indian language. As 
for the other subjects, it does not appear that it was intended to 
teach in these schools any subjects which were different from those 
taught in the indigenous schools. The underlying object of the 
scheme was to establish a few well-managed efficient schools, so 


1 Board’s Consultations Nos. 21—22, dated 13th February 1823. 
Revenue Consultations No. 1, dated 30th September J.82f>. 

Studies in Madras’Administration by R,S, Baliga, Vol. II, 1949, pages 
9 Jdem , pa*es 64-66. 
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as to hold them out as models for imitation to the numerous indi¬ 
genous schools which were reported to be in an unsatisfactory 
condition. As a result of this one Collectorate school and three 
Tahsildary schools were established in the Madurai district. The 
Collectorate school was opened at Madurai and the Tahsildary 
schools were opened at Dindigul, Sivaganga and Paramakudi b 
the last two places being then included in the Madurai district. 
But all these schools, in this as well as in other districts, soon proved 
complete failures. The teachers of the Collectorate schools were 
described as “ the refuse of the expectants on the Collector’s list ”, 
while the teachers of the Tahsildary schools were said to be 
inferior, on the whole, to the common village masters s * 

But a new era was now dawning. The Court of Directors of the 
East India Company advocated in 1830 the theory known as the 
filtration theory of education according to which the best results 
could be obtained by educating the higher classes in the first 
instance and leaving it to them to create a desire for education in 
the masses. They directed that ” the higher orders” should be 
given instruction in English language, European literature and 
science and thereby trained to become fit persons for taking a larger 
share in the civil administration of the country. Then came the 
Anglo-Vernacular controversy as to whether English or Indian 
languages should he given prominence in the scheme of education. 
It reached its climax in the famous minute of Lord Macaulay of 
1835 and the equally famous resolution of Lord William Bentinck, 
dated 7th March 1835, which endorsed it and pronounced that 
'* the great object of the British Government ought to be the 
promotion of European literature and science,” and that all funds 
appropriated for the purpose of education would be best employed 
on English education alone. As a result of this policy the Coliec- 
torate and Tahsildary schools in Madurai as elsewhere were 
abolished in 1836, the Board of Instruction was superseded by a 
” Committee of Native Education ”, and the Committee wa 3 
directed to organize a Normal School for training teachers for the 
new English Schools to be opened in the different parts of the 
State. This Committee was shortly afterwards replaced by the 
University Board constituted by Lord Elphinstone for the govern¬ 
ment of an institution to he styled as the Madras University and 
to consist of a high school and a college. The high school was 
opened in April 1841 and the college in January 1853. The very 
next year, a series of propositions of first rate importance were 
propounded by the Court of Directors. Filtration theory was to he 
displaced hv the theory of mass education. Elementary education 
was not to he sacrificed at the altar of higher education. Instruction 
in Indian languages was not to be superseded by instruction in 

* Selections from the ft.words of Madras Government No. II—Papers relating 

So public, Instruction ISSS, nage’T.XVT. 

• Studies in Madras Administration by B.S. Baligft, Vol, IT, 1940, page 97, 
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English. Both were to be encouraged side by side and the indigen¬ 
ous institutions which formed the basis of elementary education 
were to be revived, reformed and assimilated into one great com¬ 
prehensive scheme of national education. All this ushered in a 
new chapter in the history of education. The University was 
remodelled, a department of education was organized in 1855 the 
post of a Director of Public Instruction was created and under’him 
were appointed 4 Inspectors of Schools, 20 Assistants (later called 
Deputy) Inspectors and 20 Sub-Assistant Inspectors or Taluk 
Visitors. Provision was also made for a Normal School. 4 Provin¬ 
cial Schools, 8 Zillah Schools. 100 Taluk Schools, a depot for 
school books, some educational presses and Rs. 12,000 for 
scholarships. Provision was likewise made for Normal Schools and 
Anglo-Vernacular schools in the districts, and, what is more, for 
grants-m-aid to all private schools, which came under Government 
departmental inspection. The first set of rules governing grants-m- 
aid were issued in 1855 and this was followed by other sets which 
gradually tended to absorb the indigenous schools into the publio 
system 1 . 

It was in this background, that education began to make pro¬ 
gress in Madurai. The first of the schools to be opened in the 
district were a Zillah School and a Taluk School; the former was 
opened at Madurai and the latter at Dindigul in 1856. These were 
followed by a Taluk School at Periyakulam. The instruction in the 
Zillah School was imparted principally in English, and comprised 
the grammatical study of English, Tamil, Arithmetic, Algebra 
Geometry, Geography, Economics and History 1 '. The instruction 
m the Taluk Schools was imparted mostly in Tamil and comprised 
reading, writing, grammar, Indian and General History, Tamil 
classics, and elements of Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry and Survey¬ 
ing. There were six classes in the Zillah School, and the subject 
taught in the sixth class were similar to those prescribed for the 
University Matriculation Examination and this school shortly sent 
up candidates for that examination 8 . There were only, to start, 
with, four classes in the Taluk Schools but subsequently a fifth class 
was added in them. The Zillah School which was placed in charm 
of headmasters obtained from England, very soon became popular 
The rush for admissions into the Zillah School became so great 
that in 1864 its lowest class was abolished, 'the pupils of that class 
being admitted info an Anglo-Vernacular School that had been 
opened in that year by the American Mission. Besides maintaining 
the Zillah and Taluk Schools, the Government also gave grants to 


‘Studies in Madras Administration bv B.S. Bali e a, Vol, II, 1949 napes 6S-73 
Standing Information regarding the Official Administration 'of the Madras 
Presidency by C. T). Maclean, 1877, pages 384-383. adra* 

‘/I”™*' Administration Report of the Director of public Instruction for 
I8o6-r>7. pflffep ]«. 23, 24 and 33. 

Idem for T 864-65. 


•Annual Administration Reports of tbe Director of Public Instruction for tb. 
years 1880 , 1881 , etr. 
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a number of private schools. In 1870 there were 22 such aided 
schools in the district 1 # 

At this stage, we may, in order to avoid confusion, trace first 
the history of college, education down to the present and then go 
hack to trace the history of secondary and elementary education. 
In 1880, the Zillah School w T as raised to the rank of a college hut 
; n 1886, for want of adequate number of students, the college 
department "was abolished. The very next year, however, the 
school building and the library having been lent to a public com¬ 
mittee which was then managing a High School, that Committee 
started what was then called “ the Native College.” and which is 
now known as the Madurai College. The Madurai College is now 
a first grade college and admits students to the Intermediate, the 
B.A., the B.Sc.. and the B.Corn. classes *. 

Long before the Government Zillah School was opened, the 
American Mission had opened in 1842 a Mission School at Tiru- 
mangalam. In 1845 this school was moved to Pasumalai. The 
original object of the Mission was to provide, in this school a high 
class education for youths of all religions, the Bible and the tenets 
of Christian faith being included in the curriculam. But altera¬ 
tions and re-alterations of this plan subsequently took place and at 
one time it was suggested that only candidates for missionary 
labours should be admitted into the school. In 1875, however, it 
was finally decided that non- Christian students should also be 
admitted and, a few years later, the department for the training 
of missionary agents was separated from the rest of the institu¬ 
tion. In 1882 the school was raised to the status of a second-grade 
college but the high and middle school classes in it were retained. 
In 1886 a normal school was added to it and in 1904, the college 
department was removed to Madurai, Pasumalai being considered 
too far from tbe town. It was here first located in the building 
of the old Anglo-Vernacular school which had by that time become 
a High School. Subsequently with the aid of a Bockefeller dona¬ 
tion, a new college building was built in Tallakulam, north of the 
Vaigai river. In 1913 the institution became a first-grade college. 
It now coaches students for tbe Intermediate, the B.A., the B.Sc. 
and the B.Corn. degree examinations *. 

Three other colleges have lately come into existence in Madurai. 
Tbe Lady Doak College for Women opened in 1948 coaches 
students for the Intermediate and the B.A. degree examinations. 
The Thiagarajar College started in 1950 also coaches students for 

1 Annual Administration Report of the Director of Public Instruction for 
1*70-71. pages 186-1R7. 

• Gazetteer of the Madura District, by W. Francis. Vol. I. 1906, page 177, 

• Idem, Vol. IT, 1930. page 120. 

• Idem Vol. T, pages 176-177. 

Idem, Vol. IT, 1930, page 120, 
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the Intermediate and the B.A. degree examinations. The Fatima 
College for Women opened in 1953 coaches students only for the 
Intermediate examination 1 . 

There is also a school for Oriental Studies called the Rames- 
waram Devasthanam Patasala at Madurai. This was opened in 
1915 under a scheme sanctioned by the High Court with the object 
of preserving the ancient sastraie learning and of training pandits 
for the profession of purohits and priests. It offers free instruc¬ 
tion in Sanskrit , as well as Tamil and English and gives free board¬ 
ing to poor and deserving students. It is maintained chiefly by 
the contributions annually made by the Rameswaram Devasthanam, 
and is affiliated to the University of Madras in the faculty of 
Oriental Learning 3 . 

Besides these institutions Madurai has also a famous institute 
for the encouragement of Tamil learning. This is the Madurai 
Tamil Sangam established in 1901 by a Zamindar of Palava- 
natham. It was incorporated in 1908 under the Literary and 
Scientific Societies Act. It has a large number of members and a 
large annual income from endowments and subscriptions with which 
it maintains a boarding school, where instruction in Tamil is 
imparted. It issues a monthly journal from a press of its own, 
holds examinations and awards medals and prizes to those who 
pass with distinction, conducts original literary research, edits 
Tamil works and holds annually a conference of pandits and 
scholars interested in Tamil 3 . 

Turning now to the later history of secondary and elementary 
education, a great fillip was given to these in Madurai, as in other 
districts, only after the formation of the Local Boards and the 
Municipalities. Under the Local Fund Act No. IV of 1871, all 
public schools were transferred to the Local Boards and made a 
charge upon local funds, and under the Towns Improvement Act 
No. Ill of 1871, the Municipalities were entrusted with the diffu¬ 
sion of education, with the construction and repair of school houses, 
with the establishment and maintenance of schools either wholly 
or by grants-in-aid, as well as, woth the inspection of schools and 
the training of teachers. The Local Boards Act V of 1884 and 
the District Municipalities Act IV of 1884, which superseded these 
acts and created new local bodies, emphasised still more the duties 
of these bodies in the matter of education. The Local Boards Act 
made it the duty of the District, Boards and Taluk Boards to diffuse 
education and. with this end in view, to construct and repair school 
houses, either wholly or by means of grants-in-aid and also to 
provide for the inspection of schools and the training of teachers. 
The District Municipalities Act enjoined the Municipalities to make 
provison, where possible, for the instruction in schools of all 

1 See the TJniversitv’Calendars. 

9 Gazetteer of the Madura District, Vol. II, 1930, page 122, 

* Idem, page 119, 
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children of school-going age and for the purpose to maintain the 
schools or to give grants-in-aid or to contribute towards the cost 
of Government schools, They were also required to provide for 
the inspection of schools, for the training of teachers and for the 
maintenance of public libraries, reading rooms, gymnasiums, etc. 
All this time, the Government grants were also given to a large 
number of private educational institutions. 

The effects of these measures soon began to be felt. The opening 
years of the twentieth century, for instance, revealed a marked 
advance in education in Madurai. In 1901-02 there were in the 
district no less than 1,737 educational institutions imparting 
instruction to not less than 63, 087 scholars. Only two districts in 
this State, Tirunelveli and Tan]ore, could boast of a larger number 
of educational institutions and only two districts, Tirunelveli and 
Malabar, could boast of a larger number of scholars. There were 
in the distiicc 2 arts colleges, 7 upper secondary schools, 31 lower 
secondary schools and 1,649 primary schools for boys, and 1 upper 
secondary school, 5 lower secondary schools and 33 primary schools 
for girls, 2 training schools for masters, 1 training school for 
mistresses and 6 technical, industrial and arts schools, There were 
also 497 indigenous schools imparting instruction to 12,196 pupils. 
The percentage of total scholars to the total population of school- 
age came to 14-9 1 . 

During the last fifty years, the district has witnessed some far- 
reaching changes in the field of secondary education. In 1911, 
in lieu of the Matriculation Examination conducted by the Univer¬ 
sity, the Secondary School-Leaving Certificate Examination conduc¬ 
ted by a Government Board was introduced. Thereafter the Govern¬ 
ment began to grant more and more subsidies both to the schools 
maintained by the local bodies and to the schools managed by private 
agencies. In 1923 they established an advisory board, called the 
District Secondary Education Board in every district save the 
Nilgiris and the Agency tracts and in 1928 they reorganized these 
Boards. In 1925 they gave perfect liberty to the managers of the 
schools to choose English or the language of the district os the 
medium of instruction in Forms IV, V and VI of a secondary 
school 2 . 

But all these measures, beyond increasing the number of schools 
in the State, contributed little to improve the quality of instruction 
or to turn out good citizens. It was left to the National Govern¬ 
ment in 1948 to chalk out a sound plan of secondary education. 
They got the various subjects of the school curriculum drafted by 
specially constituted sub-committees and subsequently finalized 
them after obtaining the opinion of the teaching profession, the 
public and the Board of Secondary Education. 

1 "Report on Public Instruction for 190(1-1901, Vol. TT —See Statement*. 

* Madras Presidency 1881-1931, by G, T, Boag. 1923, pages 108-109* 
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The salient feature of the scheme of reorganization thus made 
m Forms I to 111 is the building up of the curriculum in correlation 
with several educative school activities with a main or basic craft 
as the chief among the activities. Handloom Weaving, Woodwork, 
Gardening and Agriculture are taken up as the basic crafts for boys, 
and Home Craft as the basic craft for girls. Most of the general 
school activities are comprehended under Citizenship Training, 
which has been introduced as a new subject in all these forms to be 
conducted formally up to Form IV and informally in the higher 
forms. Purpose and unity have been introduced in the subjects of 
History, Geography and Civics, integrating them into one subject 
under the head “ Social Studies ”. The other subjects of the 
curriculum, namely, Languages, Mathematics, General Science, 
Physical Education and lieligious or Moral Instruction continue to 
have their due and important place in the curriculum, but their 
teaching is now required to be practical and based upon the life and 
activities of the pupils, especially of the crafts which they practise 
in the school and which is expected to afford the necessary technical 
bias to the instruction. English is taught as second language from 
Form 1. The academic course leading to the University and the 
diversified courses comprising the Secretarial, the Pre-technoiogical, 
the Aesthetic and Domestic Science courses are the main features of 
the scheme in Forms IV to VI. 

The underlying object of the scheme of diversified courses in the 
secondary schools is to provide a variety of courses, instead of the 
merely academic one, to suit the varied requirement of students of 
different aptitudes. Care has been taken to see that such students 
are not shut out from pursuing higher studies, if they so choose. 
Instruction in all subjects is now normally given not in English as 
before, but in the regional languages, thereby lightening the burden 
of the pupils and giving a fillip to the study of the hitherto more or 
less neglected languages. Indeed the language scheme has been 
adopted with a view to enabling the students to study the regional 
language, the mother tongue or a classical language and Hindi, 
besides English. The first language is the mother-tongue or the 
regional language, consisting of two parts, of which the study of 
Part I is compulsory, while under Part II the students are permitted 
to study either the first language or a classical or any other Indian 
language. The second language is English and this is compulsory 
and the third language is Hindi which is optional, those who do not 
choose Hindi being allowed to learn an additional craft or approved 
activity. With a view to enabling teachers to get acquainted with 
the general principles of the reorganized scheme of studies and 
making them more efficient in the discharge of their duties, more 
especially in such subjects like crafts, citizenship, etc., courses have 
been organized in Citizenship Training, Home Science, Home 
Craft and Training in Museum Technique 1 . 


1 See the Report* on Public Instruction from 1930. 
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As a result ol' all this, the Secondary Schools in the district have 
begun to improve in quality. As to their number and strength, in 
1950-51 there were 6 schools managed by the district boards, 
3 controlled by the Municipalities and 17 run by Missionary and 
other private agencies, imparting education on the whole to 23,745 
boys and 846 girls. Among girls’ schools, there were 3 Government 
Schools, 1 District Board School, 1 Municipal School and 7 private 
schools, teaching on the whole 4,866 girls and 1‘27 boys. Out of the 
total population of 1,439,258 males, 23,872 boys attended public 
secondary schools in 1951 thereby giving a percentage of 1-65 boys 
to the male population; and out of the total population of 1,452,559 
females, 5,712 girls attended public schools in 1951 thereby giving 
a percentage of 0-39 of girls to the female population \ 

Elementary education has, under the impulsion of the various 
schemes undertaken by the Government, made even greater advance 
in Madurai as well as in other districts in the present century. Un¬ 
til 1920 elementary education w 7 as left in the hands of the Local 
Boards, Municipal Councils, missions and other private agencies. 
In that year the Madras Elementary Education Act (Act Vlll of 
1920) was passed which introduced a number of changes. It 
created, in each district, a District Educational Council consisting 
of some members nominated by the Government and others elected 
by the local bodies, to prepare schemes for the extension of elemen¬ 
tary education, to enlist the co-operation of all agencies, public us 
well as private, for that purpose, to regulate the recognition of all 
elementary schools, to disburse all grants-in-aid from provincial 
funds to these schools and to advise the department of education 
generally in all matters connected with elementary education, includ¬ 
ing the provision of trained teachers. It provided for the levy, with 
the previous consent of the Government, of an educational tax sub¬ 
ject to the prescribed minimum by the local bodies and, wherever 
the local bodies had levied such a tax, the contribution of an equal 
sum from the provincial funds in addition to the provincial subsi¬ 
dies usually made on behalf of elementary education. And, what is 
more, it provided for the introduction of compulsion in suitable 
areas with the previous sanction of the Government. About the 
same time, the District Municipalities Act and the Local Boards 
Act were revised, and elementary education w r as completely removed 
from the purview of the District Boards and was entrusted to the 
Taluk Boards and the Municipalities. In 1923, two c inferences 
convened by the Government stressed the need for the gradual 
expansion of elementary education by establishing a school in every 
village with a population of over 500 inhabitants, by developing 
and improving existing indigenous schools and by requiring the 
local bodies to open new schools. In 1924 a special survey of 
elementary education was undertaken in all taluks of the State and, 
as a result of this, liberal subsidies were given by the Government 

1 Report on Public Instruction in Madras for 1950-51, pages 184-188. 
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for the opening of a large number of schools in places hitherto 
unprovided with schools 

Within a few years, however, tins policy of expans.on showed 
everywhere some serious defects. The indiscriminate growth of ele¬ 
mentary schools led to much stagnation and wastage. In most 
schools the boys were rarely retained up to the fifth standard to 
produce any real literacy among them; in most schools they stag¬ 
nated for years in the first and second standards until their parents 
withdrew them from the schools altogether. In order to remedy 
this state of affairs the Madras Elementary Education Act was 
amended and a modified form of compulsion was adopted calculated 
not so much to ensure that every child entered a school as to pre¬ 
vent fhe child who had entered a school from being removed from 
it within the period of school-age. And, in order to make this 
compulsion effective, the Chairman of the Municipal Councils and 
the President of the newly reconstituted District Boards in the place 
of the Taluk Boards (which were abolished) were empowered to 
impose penalties on all parents who withdrew their children from 
schools, white they were of school-age, in all areas where compulsory 
education had been introduced, Subsequently this power was 
transferred to the District Educational Officers (1946,). Various 
measures were also taken for eliminating ineffective and inefficient 
elafnentary schools and for establishing in their places well-equipped 
and complete schools with five standards, so that the pupils enrolled 
in them might go through the full primary course and become per¬ 
manently literate. In the meantime the District Educational 
Councils were replaced by Taluk Advisory Councils m 1939 and the 
Taluk Advisory Councils were in turn abolished in 1941 and their 
duties were entrusted to the Education Department. These 
measures have every where proved very successful; the percentage 
of pupils reading in Standard V rose from 9-5 in the case of boys 
schools and 9-9 in the case of girls schools in 1937-38, to 42-9 
and 27-9 respectively in 1950-51, This is much above the 25 per 
cent aimed at by the department *. 

While stagnation and wastage were considerably controlled, 
steps were taken to give a rural bias to elementary education which 
had all along remained mostly bookish and, therefore, divorced from 
practical life. The necessity of giving such as bias was stressed as 
early as 1927 by Sri Meverel Statliam who afterwards became the 
Director of Public Instruction. Some experiments were made 
thereafter and finally a scheme was worked out and a proper syllabus 
was framed for that purpose in 1939-40. According to this scheme, 


1 Madras Presidency, 1881-1931. by G. T, Boag, 1933, pages 110-111. 

* See the Annual Reports on Public Instruction from 1933-1934 to 1950-31. 
Monograph on Rural-Problems in Madras by 9. Y. Krishnaswami 1947, Pages 
390-395. 

Madras in 1948, Part I, page 8. 
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which is now in force, emphasis is laid ou the teaching of th* 
mother-tongue and on the caching of handicrafts in the lower 
elementary standards, and at least one pre-vocational subject in 
the higher elementary standards. Practical subjects of daily utility 
such as Hygiene, including Home Craft for girls, Gardening and 
recreational subjects like Music are made compulsory for all pupils 
in the lower elementary stage. Instruction is also imparted in 
Elementary Mathematics, History and Geography, Nature Study 
and Physical Training. Among the handicrafts and pre-vocational 
subjects are included Spinning and Weaving, Mat Making, Bee- 
Keepjng, Pottery, Embroidery, Lace Making, Preserving and Pick¬ 
ling, etc. Among the optional subjects are included English, First- 
Aid and a second language. Special steps have been taken to train 
teachers in the new syllabus by organizing refresher courses 1 * 

With all these improvements the Madurai district in 1950-51 
had 1,587 elementary schools with 129,716 boys and 62,478 girls 
studying in them. Of these schools 263 were managed by tbe 
Government, 692 by the district board, 12 by the pancbayat boards, 
96 by the municipalities and 524 by private agencies. The per¬ 
centage of boys in classes I to V to the male population of the 
district in the age group 6-12 worked out at 60'0, a percentage 
which gave it the eighth rank in the State. That of girls in classes 
1 to V to the female population in the age group 6-12 worked out 
at 29-5 which also gave it the seventh rank in the State. It may 
be stated here that all villages, except 7, with a population of more 
than 2,000 had one or more public schools, that out of 351 villages 
with a population of 1,000 to 2,000 persons 299 villages had one 
or more schools; that out of 453 villages with a population of 500 
to 1,000 persons 397 villages had one or more schools; that out of 
476 villages with a population of 200 to 500 persons 83 villages had 
one or more schools; and that out of 937 villages with a population 
of less than 200 persons 20 villages had one or more schools. Com¬ 
pulsion for boys has been introduced in the municipality of Dindigul 
and for both boys and girls in the municipality of Madurai. Com¬ 
pulsion has also been introduced in 47 centres in rural areas *. The 
distinction between boys’ schools and girls’ schools has now been 
removed and all elementary schools have been converted into mixed 
schools open to boys and girls alike s . 

A new orientation has recently been given to elementary educa¬ 
tion by the introduction of the basic education. The idea under* 
lying this system of education is that the children should learn 
by doing instead of merely learning about things from books, so as 


1 Monograph on Rural Problems in Madras by S. Y. Krishnarwami, 194T, 
pages 396-898. 

Report on Public Instruction for 1939-40, pages 24—24. 

* Idem for 1950-51 —See the tables. 

• Madras in 1949, Part I, page 49. 
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to develop in them initiative, enterprise and resourcefulness. Pro¬ 
ductive work is made the basis of learning. The children are taught 
basic crafts like spinning and weaving and are made to take pleasure 
in producing things of utilitarian value. Personal and environ¬ 
mental cleanliness are given an important place in the curriculum. 
Pupils are also given a great deal of freedom in these schools, the 
teacher acting more like a friend than as a disciplinarian. The 
aim of the Government is to convert,, in course of time, every 
elementary school into a basic school. The chief difficulty has 
been that of training a sufficient number of teachers in this new 
method. In Madurai, in 1950-51, there were 27 hasic schools 
with 2,103 boys and 986 girls studying in them. Of these 2 were 
Government schools, 22 were district board schools and 3 were 
private schools h 

Another new development is adult or social education. Until 
about 30 years ago nothing was being done for educating the adults 
who had not had the benefit of school education. Some attempts 
were from that time made to open night schools for adults by non- 
official agencies like the Y.M.C.A. with the object of producing 
literacy among adults. These night schools received some assist¬ 
ance from the Government, but they failed to achieve any substan¬ 
tial results. It was not till the National Government came to 
power that something tangible was done and a definite scheme of 
adult education was sanctioned by the Government. In accordance 
with this scheme, several measures have been undertaken in the 
State. A special adult education officer has been appointed for 
the State, as also some special propaganda deputy inspectors for 
conducting lectures and showing educational films with the help 
of mobile vans fitted with projectors, generators, loudspeakers and 
gramophone records. Many teachers have been trained for adulti 
literacy work. Student volunteers have been persuaded to spend 
some weeks (40 days) in villages in order to disseminate general 
knowledge among the villagers and to instruct them through 
dramas, exhibitions, etc. A few rural colleges have also been 
opened for imparting higher education to such of the adults as had 
already received some education. A three-year course has been 
drawn up for the benefit of those adults who achieve literacy, with 
the object of making them able to read and understand the con¬ 
tents of a daily newspaper, and a number of schools for adults have 
been opened. So far as the Madurai district is concerned, tlieie 
were, in 1950-51, 49 adult schools with a strength of 1,202 men 
and 37 women. The scheme of adult education was modified 
during the year 1954-55, and, according to the new scheme, with 


1 G.O. No. 1474, Educatior, datod 8th July 1947, 

G.O. Nc. 2536, Education, dated 26th April 1947. 

Progreat of Education in Madras State (Pamphlet) 1954, pages 6-9. 
Report on Public Instruction for 1948-49, pages 4, 22-28. 

Idem for 1960-51 —Set tables. 

M.D.G.—18 
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effect from 1st October 1954, adult education effort by the Gov- 
ernment is confined only to the National Extension Services and 
community project areas h 

The district has also a number of elementary schools mainly 
intended for scheduled castes or Harijans and backward communi¬ 
ties like Halters. The various educational concessions granted to 
the Harijans have already been described in the Chapter on 
Welfare Schemes. It may however be noted here that there were, 
in 1950-51, 6 Government, 9 district board, 3 municipal and 32 
schools under private management for scheduled castes imparting 
instruction to 6,080 boys and 3,251 girls 2 . There were besides 
250 schools for backward communities run by the Government 
with 18,015 boys and girls studying in them. The district has 
also some training schools, industrial schools, commercial schools, 
arts and crafts schools and certified schools. In 1950-51 there 
were 2 ordinary training schools for men, 6 ordinary training 
schools for women, 1 basic training school for men, 1 basic train¬ 
ing school for women, 2 industrial schools, 16 commercial schools, 
3 arts and crafts schools and 1 junior certified school for boys at 
Madurai 3 . 

To give an over-all picture of education and literacy in the 
.district, Madurai had in 1950-51, 1,748 educational institutions 
imparting instruction to 162,201 males and 70,631 females out 
of a total population of 1,439,258 males and 1,452,559 females. 
The percentage of scholars to population works out to 1T3 in the 
case of males, 4-9 in the case of females, and 8T in the case of 
both males and females. The percentage of male scholars to the 
male population is considerably high, and the district takes 
the eighth place in the State (Madras district being excluded). The 
percentage of female scholars to the female population is lower, 
but it is being exceeded only in five districts. In the percentage 
of total scholars to the total population, Madurai, takes the 
Beventh rank 4 . As for literacy, it is 32-9 per cent among males 
and 7-9 per cent among females. The percentage for males may 
be considered fair, when compared to other districts; for it is 
exceeded only by Malabar (41-4), Tirunelveli (38-3), Tanjore 
(36-5), Ramanathapuram (35-5) and the Nilgiris (38-8). The 
percentage for females however cannot be considered fair, being 


•Monograph on Rural Problems in Madras by S. Y. Krishnaswami 1947, page* 
403-404. 

Progress of education in Madras State (Pamphlet) 1954, pages 9-15. 

Report on Public Instruction for 1950-51. 

G.O. No. 846, Education, dated 9th January 1948. 

G.O. No.. 1401, Education, dated 1st May 1950. 

Based also on information furnished by the Director of Public Instruction, 
Madras. 

•Report on Public Instruction for 1950-51, page 204. 

• Report on Public Instruction for 1950-51— Ste the table*. 

* Report on Public Instruction for 1950-51, pages 162-153. 

Based also on information furnished by the Director of Public Instruction, 

Madras. 
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exceeded by Malabar (21-0), South Kanara (14-8), Tirunelveli 
(13-8), the Nilgiris (12-1), Tanjore (10-3), Ramanathapuram (84) 
and Chingleput (8-1)'. 

The education of the district is under the control of the District 
Educational Officer, who is assisted by a number of Deputy 
Inspectors of Schools. He looks after all schools, except girls’ 
schools, which are under the charge of the Inspectress of Girls’ 
Schools, Madurai Circle. Basic education is in charge of a 
separate Basic Educational Officer and the Government Training 
for Women is in charge of a Headmistress. All these officers have 
their headquarters at Madurai. Madurai is also the headquarters 
of a Divisional Inspector of Schools. All these officers are under 
the administrative control of the Director of Public Instruction. 


1 Conroe of India, 1961, Madras and Coorg, Part I, page* 209-210. 
X.D.G.— 18i 


CHAPTER XXV. 

LOCAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Innovations, however, beneficial, if they involve taxation, take 
time to become popular; and the local bodies which in Madurai 
and elsewhere were set up in the second half of the last century 
and which necessarily raised local taxes to meet local needs, took 
a considerable time to evoke local enthusiasm. But as they 
gradually showered their benefits and shed their official complexion 
becoming, in fact, more and more democratic in character, they 
began increasingly to enjoy the support and co-operation of the 
people. 

Local administration in the district began with the passing of 
the Towns Improvement Act X of 1865 and the Local Bunds Act 
IV of 1871. The first Act created the municipalities, the second 
the local fund boards, which subsequent legislation has changed 
into the present district boards and the panchayats. Legislation 
altering and enlarging the nature and scope of the municipalities 
and the local boards has gone hand in hand almost ever since 1871, 
but for the sake of clarity we may first deal with the growth of the 
local boards and then with the development of the municipalities. 

The Local Funds Act of 1871, which created for the first time 
local bodies in rural areas, had its origin in the desire of the Govern¬ 
ment to provide a sound elementary education to the masses. Ever 
since the policy of expanding the scheme of elementary education 
had been accepted in the middle of the last century, the Govern¬ 
ment had found it difficult to provide adequate funds for that pur¬ 
pose from State revenues. In 1863 an Education Cess Act (Act VI 
of 1863) was passed for enabling the inhabitants of a locality 
to tax themselves for the upkeep of schools, but this Act was 
introduced only in a few districts (Madurai was not one among 
them) and even there it failed completely to achieve its objects. 
By 1870 it was realised that it was impossible for the Govern¬ 
ment to bear the entire burden of elementary education, that 
some effective machinery bad to be devised to make as far as 
possible, a direct charge on the people. It was also realised 
that it was equally impossible for the Government to bear the 
burden of the construction and repair of roads all over the State 
without obtaining some local assistance and co-operation. In 1866 
a District Road Cess Act (Act III of 1866) was passed for 
authorizing the levy of a cess of half an anna in the rupee on the 
rent-value of occupied land for the construction and maintenance 
of local roads. It was considered that this Act could, with advan¬ 
tage, be clubbed with the new Act proposed for constituting the 
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local boards. The same new Act, it was also considered, could be 
made to provide for sanitation and medical aid, the two long felt 
but long neglected wants of the people \ 

The Local Boards Act of 1871 which provided for all these 
objects divided the whole State into a number of circles and consti¬ 
tuted in each of these circles a local fund board, consisting of 
three or more non-official members nominated by the Government 
and an equal number (but not more) of official members appointed 
by the Government. The term of office of the members was to be 
three years. The non-official members were to be chosen from 
among owners or occupiers of land or persons carrying on business 
or residing in a circle. The Collector of the district was made ex- 
officio president of each board situated within his jurisdiction. The 
Act repealed the District Road Cess Act of 1866 and the Education 
Cess Act of 1863, and the existing funds and the charges appertain¬ 
ing to local roads and to schools were transferred to the newly 
constituted local funds. The Act also provided for the imposition 
of a cess similar to the district road cess but with a maximum of 
one anna in the rupee, for the establishment of tolls upon roads and 
for the levy of a house-tax. Two-thirds of the cess and the whole 
of the tolls were made applicable exclusively to roads and com¬ 
munications and the house-tax was made, applicable for schools and 
it was to be imposed only in villages in which schools existed or 
were about to be established. The house tax, however, having 
become very unpopular, was discontinued from 1873-1874. Tbe 
local funds were made applicable for the maintenance of roads and 
communications; for the upkeep of schools either wholly or by 
grants-in-aid; for the construction and repair of hospitals, 
choultries, markets, tanks and wells; for the training and employ¬ 
ment of vaccinators and sanitary inspectors; and for the cleaning 
of roads, streets, tanks, etc. The Act also provided for the transfer 
to the local fund board of public dispensaries, choultries, tanks, 
etc., endowed and unendowed, for vesting the endowments in the 
board and for enabling the Board of Revenue which was nested 
with the supervision of local boards, to transfer to the local fund 
board the powers of control over charitable endowments conferred 
by Regulation 'VII of 1817 *. 

This Act was introduced in Madurai in the very year in which 
it was passed in 1871. The district was divided into two circles, 
the Madurai Circle and the Dindigul Circle, the former comprising 
the zamindari divisions of Ramanatbapuram and Sivaganga and the 
taluks of Madurai and Melur and the latter comprising the taluks 
of Dindigul, Palni, Periyakulam and Tirumangalam *. And in 

1 Manual of Administration of tho Madras Presidency, Vol.I, 1885, by C.D 
Maelean-Footnoto on pages 538-040. 

standing Information regarding the Official Administration of tbe Madras Presi- 
denoy, 1877, by C.D. Maclean, pages 207-208. 

’ See the provisions of Madras Act IV of 1871 in the Fort Si. George Gazette 

* 0.0. No. 019, Publie, dated Oth May 1871. 
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each of these circles a local fund board was constituted with the 
Collector of the district as the president. The local fund board 
of Madurai consisted of 24 members, including the president, of 
whom 12 were official and 12 non-official members The local 
fund board of Dindigul consisted of 10 non-official and 6 official 
members 2 . In both the circles, roads, education, sanitation and 
medical institutions were transferred to the local fund boards and 
were made a charge upon local funds. There is evidence to show 
that very little interest was shown in local affairs by the non-official 
members of the local fund boards 3 . 

But the wheels of Juggernauth had been set in morion; and local 
self-government gradually gathered momentum and made steady 
progress in the subsequent years. In 1884 it was felt necessary to 
widen its field and to increase its efficiency by increasing the powers 
and augmenting the strength of the non-official element of the 
local bodies. The Local Boards Act V of 1884 was accordingly 
passed for repealing Act IV of 1871 and constituting new local 
bodies. By this Act the control over the local boards exercised by 
the Board of Revenue under section 71 of Act IV of 1871 was 
assumed by the Government and the administration of local affairs 
was vested in a single district board, constituted for each revenue 
district, consisting of a president and not less than 24 members who 
might all be appointed by the Government or might be partly so 
appointed and partly elected by the members of the newly created 
taluk boards from among their own members or, in any part of 
the district where there was no taluk board, by the union boards 
(another set of newly created local bodies), and by the tax payers of 
the rural parts of the district. The members were to hold office 
for three years. All Revenue Divisional Officers were made ex- 
officio members. The proportion of the official members was 
reduced from one half to one-fourth of the total strength. Tinder 
the old Act the local fund board had no powers to levy taxes on 
its own authority but could only administer the funds raised on its 
behalf by the Government. Under the new Act the local boards 
were empowered to levy with the approval of the Government any 
of the taxes authorised by the Act. Under the old Act the Collector, 
as has been seen, was to act as the president of the local fund 
board. Under the new Act the president of the district board 
might be elected from among the members of the district board, if 
the Government so directed and this privilege of electing the pres- 
dent was given to the Madurai District Board. 

The taluk boards were formed for each taluk or group of taluks 
eonsisting of a president with not less than 12 members who might 
either all be appointed by the Government or partly so appointed 
and partly elected from among the members of the union boards 

1 G.O. No. H87, Finance, dated 7th April 1877, 
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or elected by the tax-payers of the taluk, one-third of the members 
being officials. The term of office of the members was fixed at three 
years. The taluk board’s jurisdiction then coinciding with the 
Revenue Divisional Officer’s jurisdiction, that officer was made the 
ex-officio member and president of the board. The taluk board’s 
funds consisted of one half of the proceeds of the tax levied by the 
district board in the taluk board’s area and transferred to it by 
the district board and other fees collected within the area of the 
taluk board, such' as licence fees for markets, etc. The district 
board might with the approval of the Government, or should, at 
their direction, transfer any other sums from its funds to the taluk 
board. 

The revenues of the district board and the taluk boards were 
derived from a tax not exceeding two annas in the rupee on the 
annual rent value of all occupied lands in certain districts and not 
exceeding one anna in the rupee in certain other districts including 
Madurai, from a railway cess of three pies in the rupee on an annual 
rent value of lands; from tolls; and from fees for the use of cart- 
stands, markets, slaughter houses, etc. The duties and responsibili¬ 
ties of the district board and the taluk boards were declared to he 
the maintenance of roads, bridges and other means of communica¬ 
tion; the construction and maintenance of hospitals, dispensaries, 
etc; the diffusion of education and for that purpose the construction 
and repair of school houses, the training of teachers, etc.; the en¬ 
forcement of measures relating to sanitation and public health; the 
establishment and maintenance of relief works in times of famine 
and scarcity; and the adoption of other Acts of local public utility. 

The union boards were constituted for single villages or group# 
of villages called unions, the members consisting of not lesfe than 
5 persons, the headmen of the villages constituting the union being 
ex-officio members. One of these headmen was to be appointed 
chairman. Members other than village headmen were to be either 
all appointed by the Government or partly so appointed and partly 
elected by the tax-payers. Their term of office was to be three years. 
The resources of the union boards were to consist of the proceed# 
of a house-tax levied in the union varying from 4 annas to 5 rupees 
according to the classification of the house and any other sums 
placed at the disposal of the union by the taluk board. The duties 
and responsibilities of the union boards were declared to be the 
lighting of the public roads, the cleaning of public roads, drains, 
wells and other public places, the establishment and maintenance 
of dispensaries and schools, the making and repairing of roads and 
drains, the constructing and repairing of tanks and wells and gene¬ 
rally doing such things as might be necessary for the preservation of 
public health 1 . 

1 Manual of Administration of the Madras Presidency, 1886 by C.D. Maeleaa* 
Tol. I, pages 638-651 and footnotes on pages 641-642. 

Madras Presidency 1881-1931 by G.T. Bong, 1933, pages 11—IS. 

8** the provision* of Madras Act V of 1884 in the Fort St. George Gazette^ 
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The Act was introduced in the district in 1884-1885 h The 
strength of the district board was fixed at 40 members of which 10 
were to be officials and 30 non-officials. Actually the board began 
to function with 8 official and 26 non-official members, the six 
remaining seats being reserved to be filled up by the members of the 
taluk boards 3 . In 1886 six taluk boards were formed, namely, 
those of Dindigul, Palni, Periyakulam, Sivaganga, Ramanatha- 
puram and Tirumangalam (including the portion of the Madurai 
taluk, south of the Vaigai river)*. In 1887, the Madurai and Melur 
taluk boards were constituted 4 . Each of these taluk boards con¬ 
sisted of 2 official and 9 non-official members 6 ; 28 union boards 
were formed for 24 major and 4 minor unions, each covering two or 
more villages and consisting, on an average, of 10 members 6 . The 
district board levied a land cess of one anna in the rupee on the 
rent value of the lands as well as house-tax. Its other revenues con¬ 
sisted of tolls, choultry rents, fishery rents, market rents, school 
fees and provincial contributions for education, choultries and gene¬ 
ral purposes and contributions from special funds like the pound 
fund. All these revenues were spent generally on public works like 
roads and buildings, on secondary and elementary schools, on hos¬ 
pitals and dispensaries, on vaccination and sanitation and on choul¬ 
tries and travellers’ bungalows. The revenues of the taluk boards 
were derived from a moiety of the land cess levied by the district 
board, school fees, choultry rents, fishery rents, contributions from 
provincial funds for education and choultries and allotments from 
district board funds. They were expended on choultries, taluk and 
village roads, schools, dispensaries, and sanitation. The revenues of 
the union boards were derived from house-tax, miscellaneous fees 
for cart-stands, etc., and contribution from taluk boards and these 
were spent on sanitation and schools. The total revenues of the 
district board, the taluk boards and the union boards amounted, 
for instance, in 1886-87 to Rs. 4,46,606, Rs. 1,68,445 and 
Rs. 15,608 respectively and their total expenditure, in the same 
year, amounted to Rs. 2,96,400, Rs. 85,188 and Rs. 13,380 respec¬ 
tively*. For some years even these new boards, failed to evoke 
sufficient enthusiasm among the people. Very few of the non¬ 
official members took any real interest in local affairs or attended 
the meetings regularly. Several meetings had to be postponed for 
want of quorum, and the Government contemplated the removal 
of the absentee members and their replacement hy other members. 

In 1911 as a result of the formation of the new Ramanatha- 
puram district, the areas comprising the Sivaganga and Ramanatha- 
puram Taluk Boards were transferred from the Madurai District 

‘OO. No. 513, Financial (Local Funds), dated 24th July 1885. 

* G.O. No. 1238, Financial <Local Fundsi, dated 30th September 1886, 

* G.O. No. 2073, Local, dated 3rd November 1887. 

* Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, 1906, Vol. I, page 426, 

5 G.O. No. 2073, Local, dated 3rtJ November 1887, 

* Idtm. 
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Board to the Ramanathapuram district and consequently the 
strength of the district board was reduced from 40 to 28 members, 
of whom 14 had to be elected by the taluk boards. The taluk 
boards were also now reconstituted into four, namely those of 
Madurai, Usilampatti, Melur and Dindigul 1 , the Tirumangalam 
Taluk Board having been abolished and the Usilampatti Taluk 
Board having been constituted with Periyakulam taluk added to 
it \ 


The next important milestone in local administration came with 
the passing of the Local Boards Act V of 1920 and the Village 
Panchayats Act XV of 1920, the Local Boards Amendment \ct VI 
of 1900 having made only some minor amendments to the Act of 
1884. By this time, however, much water had flowed under the 
bridge; political agitation had come and the people had become more 
and more interested in local self-government. The Royal Commis¬ 
sion on Decentralization had also suggested the enlargement of the 
powers of the local bodies. The Local Boards Act of 1920 which 
was consequently passed gave an independent status to each class 
of the local hoards and increased not only their strength but also 
their proportion of elected members, their resources and their 
powers. The strength of the district board was raised to a 
maximum of 52 and minimum of 24 members, that of the taluk 
board to a maximum of 24 and a minimum of 12 members and 
that of the union board to a maximum of 15 and a minimum of 
7 members. The proportion of elected members in all these boards 
was fixed at not less than three-fourths of the total strength, the 
remaining members being appointed by the Government in the case 
of the district boards, by the president of the district board in 
the case of the taluk boards and by the president of the taluk 
boards in the case of the union boards. The term of office of the 
members of the local boards was fixed at three years. The Collector 
ceased to be the president of the district board and the Revenue 
Divisional Officer ceased to be either the president or even a mem¬ 
ber of the taluk board. The president of the district board could 
be elected by the members of the district board or appointed by 
the Government, but the presidents of the taluk boards and the 
union boards could only be elected. The presidents of the taluk 
boards became ex-officio members of the district board. The 
taxation powers of all the three boards were enlarged to increase 
their resources and each board was allowed to raise the authorised 
taxes separately. In addition to the obligatory land cess of one 
anna in the rupee of rent value of land shared equally by the district 
board and the taluk boards, these boards were given the option of 
levying an additional land cess up to a maximum of 3 pies in 
the rupee. The railway cess was abolished, but three new taxes, 
the profession tax, the companies tax and the pilgrim tax were 

3 O.O. No. 1024, Local, dated 27th Ootober 1010. 

1 G.O. No. 1160, Local, dated 4th September 1911. 
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authorized to be levied by all the three boards. The method of 
levying the house tax by union boards which was defective under 
the old Act was modified to make the levy just and proportionate 
to the capital or rental value of the buildings. The local boards 
were moreover given a free hand in framing their budgets. Provi¬ 
sion w T as made for the appointment of a District Board Engineer 
and a District Health Officer and. for the enforcement of 
sanitary and public health measures. The local boards thus became 
more or less autonomous and the Collector and the Government 
were empowered to interfere only in cases of emergency and mal¬ 
administration. In order to inspect and superintend all the opera¬ 
tions under toe Local Boards Act an officer, called the Inspector 
of Local Boards, who was also the Inspector of Municipal Councils 
was appointed *. 

About this time was passed the Madras Elementary Education 
Act VIII of 1920 which made it obligatory on the taluk boards 
and the municipalities to levy an education tax for the purpose of 
expanding elementary education, and on the Government to contri¬ 
bute a sum equal to that realized by the cess. When the taluk 
boards were abolished subsequently in 1934 the duty of levying 
the cess and running the schools devolved upon the district hoard. 

Meanwhile on the introduction of the Local Boards Act in the 
Madurai district in April 1921 the district board was reconstituted, 
its existing strength of 36 members being raised to 40 of whom 
three-fourths w’ere elected 1 . In the very next year, the taluk 
boards too were reconstituted. The number of taluk boards 
remained the same namely, four,—Madurai, Melur, TJsilampatti 
and Dindigul. The Madurai and Melur Taluk Boards comprised 
the revenue taluks of Madurai and Melur respectively; the Usilam- 
patti taluk board comprised the revenue taluks of Tirumangalam and 
Periayakulam; while the Dindigul Taluk Board comprised the 
revenue taluks of Dindigul, Palni, Nilakkottai and Kodaikanal. The 
strength of the taluk boards however was raised from 15 to 16 mem¬ 
bers in the case of the Madurai and Melur Taluk Board and from 
22 to 24 in the case of the Usilampatti Taluk Board, hut it was 
reduced from 25 to 24 in the case of the Dindigul Taluk Board. 
Three-fourths of the members instead of two-thirds now came to be 
elected. As to the union boards, when they were reconstituted in 
1922-23, their number remained the same, namely 33. but tbeir 
strength rose from 333 members to 356 members. Minority and 
backward communities were adequately represented alike on the dis¬ 
trict board, the taluk boards and the union boards. The district 
board and the Madurai Taluk Board had non-official elected presi¬ 
dents. while the rest of the taluk hoards had nominated non-official 
presidents*. The revenues of all the local bodies increased very 
considerably under the new Act. Thus, for instance, in 1923-24. 
the revenue of the district board amounted to Rs, 8,18,731, those of 

i Madras Presidency, 1881-1931, by G.T, Boag, 1933, page 13. 

* 0.0. No. 320, Loral and Municipal, dated Irt March 1925. 

• G O, No, 049, Local and Municipal* dated 10t|| April 19*4. 
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the four taluk boards to Its. 7,01,414 and those of the union boards 
to Rupees 1,59,810 '. There was now an all round improvement. 
The attendance of the non-official members became more regular 
and this showed, in an unmistakable manner the greater interest 
evinced by the people in local administration. In 1925, the Dindi- 
gul Taluk Board was divided into three taluk boards, those of 
Dindigul, Palni and Nilakkottai. The Dindigul and Palni Taluk 
Boards now comprised the revenue taluks of Dindigul and Palni 
respectively, while the Nilakkottai Taluk Board was made up of 
the revenue taluks of Nilakkottai and Ivodaikanal 2 , 

In the meantime the Government began to assist the local 
boards in various ways. They began to give grants for the mainten¬ 
ance of roads and schools; they began to take over the manage¬ 
ment of headquarters hospitals; they began to provide District 
Board Engineers and District Health Officers for each district 
board; they began to take over the veterinary institutions and 
they organized a separate audit department for auditing local fund 
accounts 3 . 

Meanwhile, soon after the Local Boards Act was introduced, 
the Village Panchayats Act was passed. Informal village 
panchayats constituted on a voluntary basis had already, by 1915, 
come into existence in several districts for looking after village 
forests, village conservancy and village water-supply. These were 
doing useful work but were handicapped by not having any legal 
sanction for levying taxes or enforcing their decisions. It was now 
considered that the time had come to remove the handicaps of the 
existing panchayats, to constitute new panchayats and to place 
all the panchayats on a statutory basis. The Village Panchayats 
Act XV of 1920 which was accordingly passed, authorized the 
constitution of panchayats in rural areas (where there were no 
union boards) for the administration of village affairs bv the 
villagers themselves. The panchayat was to be entirely an elective 
body consisting of not less than 7 and not more than 15 members. 
Its election was to be held once in three years. There was to be 
no property restriction in the franchise; all residents of the village 
who were not less than 25 years of age were to be entitled to vote 
and to be elected as members of the panchayat. The absence of 
property qualification gave opportunities to the members of the 
depressed classes and in most villages the voters elected members 
of their own community on the panchayats. The functions of the 
panchayats were defined to be the construction and maintenance 
of village roads, culverts and bridges; the lighting of streets and 
public places; the construction of drains and the disposal of drainage 
water and sullage; the cleaning of streets, the removal of rubbish. 


* G O. No. 232, Local, and Municipal, dated 22nd January 1925. 

* Gazetteer of the Madura District Vol. II; 1930, page 136. 

* Presidency 188' -'031, by G. T. Boag, 1983, page 16. 
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etc., the provision of public latrines; the maintenance of burning 
ghats and burial grounds; the construction and repair of wells, 
ponds and tanks for the supply of water for drinking, washing and 
bathing purposes; the control of cattle sheds, threshing doors, 
chatrams, village pounds, etc., the extension of village sites, the 
enforcement of vaccination and the registration of births and 
deaths. The district or taluk board within whose jurisdiction a 
panchayat was constituted was, in addition, authorized to empower 
the panchayat to exercise other functions such as the construction 
and control of markets, the provision of sanitation during festivals, 
the control of fairs and fisheries, the planting and preservation of 
avenue trees, the establishment and maintenance of elementary 
schools and the provision of medical relief. And the Government 
were authorized to transfer to a panchayat, village forests or 
village irrigation works or any other village works or institutions. 

The Act placed no specific resources at tire disposal of the 
panchayat but it enabled the panchayat, with the sanction of the 
Government, to levy a tax on the capital value of the buildings 
situated in the village; a profession tax; fees for cattle stands, 
threshing floors, village sites, cart stands, markets and slaughter 
houses; fees for the occupation of choultries, chatrams and rest 
houses; fees for the cleansing of private latrines, fees for quarrying 
and excavation; and fees for the permits for grazing or the removal 
of fuel or other forest produce. The panchayat was also enabled 
to levy any other suitable taxes or fees approved by the Govern¬ 
ment. The Government reserved to themselves the right of 
suspension or cancellation of the proceedings of the panchayat, and 
of the dissolution of the panchayat itself in case it abused its 
powers. The Inspector of Local Boards and Municipal Councils 
was also appointed as the Registrar-General of Panchayats and was 
placed in direct charge of the panchayats in the State. It may be 
mentioned here that State aid to pancliayats was started since 1925- 
26 and that it took the share of grants for panchayat libraries, 
grants for elementary schools and for the improvement of village 
communications and water-supply 

In Madurai the Act was introduced in 1921-22 *. Sere, as 
elsewhere, the panchayats were organized mostly with the help of 
the presidents of taluk boards and other honorary workers. It 
was no easy task to overcome the apathy of the villagers in village 
affairs, they having for over a century come to look to the Govern¬ 
ment for everything. Nor was it an easy task to overcome the 
opposition of vested interests, both official and non-official 8 . How¬ 
ever, the panchayats were gradually organized; in 1923 they 
numbered only 7, but by 1930, they numbered 75 *. Some of 

1 Madras Presidency, 1881-1931, by G, T. Bong, 1933, pages 14-15. 

*G.O. No. 107, Local and Municipal, dated 10th January 1924. 

• G.O. No. 2645, Local and Municipal, dated 22nd June 1926. 

♦ 0,0. No. 2647, Loo*l and Municipal, dated 7th July 1932, 
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tbeui functonod efficiently; while others remained inactive either 
for want of proper guidance or for want of finance, and were 
abolished 1 . Their revenues in 1980 amounted to its. 1,65,749. 
Most of them levied a house tax, some levied a profession tax, and 
all of them derived income from fisheries, cart stands, slaughter¬ 
houses, avenues, fairs and festivals, scavenging and sale of rubbish. 
They spent their revenues mostly on roads, schools, sinking of 
wells, deepening of tanks, sanitation and lighting 8 . 

The position created by the Local Boards Act and the Village 
Panchayats Act of 1920 was modified in some respects and improved 
by the Local Boards (Amendment) Act XI of 1930. This Act 
repealed the V illage Panchayats Act; brought the village panchayats 
within the scope of the local boards and, at the same time, con¬ 
verted the union boards into panchayats, or, as they are sometimes 
called, panchayat boards. It rearranged the taluk board areas 
making them normally conterminous with the revenue taluks. It 
declared that all members of every local board, whether a district 
board, a taluk board or a panchayat board, were to be elected 
but that seats were to be reserved in these boards for certain com¬ 
munities and women. It laid down that the members of the 
district board were to be chosen by direct election. It extended 
the franchise of local boards to every person who was assessed to 
any tax payable to the local board, or to any other local authority 
or to the Local Government or to the Government of India. It 
made all offices of the presidents of the local boards elective and 
provided for the provincialization of the services under the local 
boards. It modified the provisions relating to taxes and tolls, fixed 
the land cess at one and a half anna in the rupee of the rent 
value of the lands, and allotted one third of the proceeds of tha 
cess to the district boards, another one-third to the taluk boards, 
one-sixth to the panchayat boards and one-sixth to the Village 
Development Fund. It provided for votes of no-confidence in 
presidents and vice-presidents, for the suppression of panchayats 
by the local government, and for the adjudication of disputes 
between local authorities by the government themselves, or by an 
arbitrator, a board of arbitrators or joint committees appointed by 
the Government. It empowered the presidents of the district 
boards and taluk boards to exercise control over the affairs of 
the panchayats. Finally, it provided for the appointment of a 
District Panchayat Officer and for the formation of a Village 
Development Fund 3 . 

The changes subsequently made in local administration can, 
with a single exception, be easily described. The levy of tolls and 
tax on motor vehicles by local boards w T ere abolished consequent 
on the passing of the Madras Motor Vehicles Taxation Act III of 

1 G.O. No. 2014, Local and Municipal, dated 25th May 1933. 

1 G.O. No. 2647, Local and Municipal, dated 7th July 1932. 

1 Madias Presidency, 1881-1931, by G.T. Boag, 1933 pages 15-16, 
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1931, the boards being compensated out of the proceeds of the tax 
levied by the Government under the Act l 11 . All taluk boards 
were abolished in 1934, their assets, liabilities and main functions 
being taken over by the district boards. The Village Develop¬ 
ment Fund was also abolished and its resources were placed at the 
disposal of the district boards s . Rules were framed for the 
appointment of Electrical Engineers, Additional District Board 
Engineers and District Panchayat Officers 3 . Relevant portions of 
the electoral rolls of the Legislative Assembly were ordered to be 
adopted as electoral rolls of the local bodies 4 . Presidents and 
vice-presidents removed by the Government were debarred from 
standing for election for these offices again for a period of six 
months, except when there was a general election 5 . Persons who 
were in arrears to local boards were disqualified from standing for 
election and members who were in arrears were made liable to ba 
removed from office *. Powers were taken by the Government to 
become ultimate authorities in all disputes between local boards 7 
to supersede district boards for a maximum period of three years* 
as well as to resume control over endowments transferred to the 
district boards 9 . Provision was made for the appointment of 
Executive Officers for the Panchayats and the duties and powers 
of these officers were defined 10 . The Collector was empowered to 
appoint a member of the local board to exercise the duties of a 
president or a vice-president in cases in which the latter failed to 
discharge his duties 1 '. Land cess was raised from one and a half 
anna to two annas per rupee of the annual rent value of all occupied 
land and the additional cess so raised was given entirely to the 
district boards 1 *. The local boards were authorized to levy a 
surcharge on stamp duty payable under the Indian Stamp Act of 
1899 in respect of the instruments of sale, gift, mortgage with 
possession and transfers by way of exchange and lease in perpetuity 
of immovable property 18 . Roads of military and other importance 
were transferred from the district boards to the Highways Depart¬ 
ment 14 . Some of these changes, it is clear, were designed to control 
the infiltration of politics into the local bodies and to tide over any 

1 See the provisions of Madras Act XI of 1930 in tho Fort St. George Gatctte. 

Madras Presidency, 1881-1931, by G. T.Boag, 1933, page 17. 

* Madras Administration Report for 1933-1934, page XXVI. 

* Idem for 1938-1039, pago 5. 

* Idem for 1937-1938, page 0, 

* Madras Administration for 1939-1940, page 4. 

* Madras in 1940, page 4. 

* Madras in 1941, page 2. 

* Idem. 

* Madras in 1943, page 4. 

10 Madras in 1943, page 5. 

“Madras in 1944, page 2. 

" Madras in 1945, page 4, 

11 Madras in 1945, page 5. 

G.O. No. 144 Legal, dated 20th May 196C. 

Madras in 1950, page 6. 

“Madras in 1940, pages 5-0. 
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local opposition that might be created during the war period. 
Others were intended to improve the iinances' and increase the 
usefulness of the local bodies. 

The only far-reaching change that has been recently introduced 
and that demands a fuller description is the passing of the village 
.Panchayats Act X of 1950. From about 1940 it became increasingly 
clear that the dual control exercised over the panchayats by ;tie 
president of the district board and the Inspector of Municipal 
Councils and Local Boards was not only unsatisfactory but ineffec¬ 
tive. The Adviser Government thought that the best way to rectify 
matters was to exclude the panchayats from the scope of the 
Madras Local Boards Act and to place them in charge of the 
District Collectors, and for this purpose they enacted Act XII of 
1946. This Act was however not brought into operation and was 
allowed to lapse as the National Government, which succeeded the 
Adviser Government, wanted to introduce a more comprehensive 
legislation which would make the panchayats really autonomous. 
They wanted also to invest the panchayats with powers under the 
,Village Courts Act of 1888 and the Indian Registration Act of 
1908 l . They therefore introduced fresh legislation and passed 
the Village Panchayats Act of 1950. 

Under this Act a panchayat is compulsorily to be formed in 
every village with a population of 500 and above and where the 
population is less than 500 one or more villages have to be clubbed 
to form a panchayat. Panchayats having a population of 5,000 and 
above and an annual income of Es. 10,000 and above are to be 
classified as Class I panchayats and others as Class II panchayats. 
Every panchayat is to have not less than 5 and not more than 
15 members, and all members are to be elected, but seats are to be 
reserved for scheduled castes for a period of ten years. The term 
of office of the members is to be three years, and franchise is to 
be exercised by all adults as in the case of the Legislative Assembly. 
No village officer or an officer under the Government or a local 
board can be elected as a member. The president of the panchayat 
is to be elected by the entire electorate but the vice-president is to 
be elected by the members of the panchayat. Executive Officers 
may be appointed by the Government, where necessary, by notifi¬ 
cation. The Executive Officer is to carry out the resolutions passed 
by the panchayat but, where the president thinks that any resolu¬ 
tion is in excess of the powers of the panchayat, or is likely to 
endanger human life or health or public safety, the Executive Officer 
is to refer the matter to the Government whose decision is to be 
final. The Government may dissolve of supersede a panchayat, if 
it fails to discharge its duties, while the Inspector of Municipal 
Councils and Local Boards may suspend or cancel a resolution or 
remove a president, a vice-president or a member, in case of 
misconduct. 


1 O.O, No. 10C, Legal, dated 7th June 1949, page, 71. 
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It is obligatory upon every panchayat to provide, within the 
limits of its funds, for the construction and repair of roads, bridges, 
culverts, drains, etc.; for the lighting of public places; for the 
cleaning of streets, the removal of rubbish, etc.; for the construction 
of public latrines and the maintenance of burning ghats and burial 
grounds; for the sinking or repairing of wells or tanks for drinking, 
washing and bathing purposes; and for the carrying out of preven¬ 
tive and remedial measures connected with epidemics or malaria. 
A panchayat may also make provision for the planting of avenues; 
for the opening of public markets and slaughter houses; for the con¬ 
trol of fairs and festivals; for the extension of village sites and 
regulation of buildings; for the improvement of agriculture and 
agricutural stock; for the promotion of cottage industries; for the 
opening and maintenance of elementary schools, reading rooms and 
libraries; for the establishment of wireless receiving sets, play¬ 
grounds, sports clubs and centres of physical culture; for the running 
of dispensaries, maternity and child-welfare centres; for the 
rendering of veterinary aid and for the undertaking of any other 
measures of public utility. 

Every panchayat is required to levy a house-tax, a profession 
tax, a vehicle tax and a duty on certain transfers of property. It 
may also, with the permission of the Inspector of Municipal Coun¬ 
cils and Local Boards, levy a land cess at the rate of 3 pies in the 
rupee on the rent value of all occupied lauds, a tax on agricultural 
land and fees on commercial crops bought and sold in the village. 
In addition to these sources of revenue the panchayats receive 
pilgrim tax, tolls and ferries and fishery rents, market fees, and 
contributions from the district board for elementary education. 


The panchayats are vested with control over all unreserved 
forests in the villages, all village roads, all irrigation works not 
under the Public Works Department, and all water courses, springs, 
tanks and communal property in the villages. They may also be 
vested with control over charitable endowments and empowered to 
execute kudimaramath works by levying fees for that purpose. Nor 
is this all. All panchayats enjoy the powers of the panchayat 
courts under the Village Courts Act of 1889, their pecuniary juris¬ 
diction being increased from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100, and such of them as 
do not possess sub-registrars’ offices may be authorized to exercise 
also certain functions performed by the sub-registrars under the 
Indian Registration Act of 1908. The district boards are to have 
no longer any control over the panchayats; nor are the Collectors to 
have any except in cases of emergency. The working-of the 
panchayats is to be supervised by the Inspector of Municipal 
Councils and Local Boards and the officers under him L 


» G.O. No. 223, Legal, dated 29th July 1930. 
Madras in 1950 (Pamphlet) pages 91-98. 
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This Act, which enlarged alike the powers, the resources and the 
responsibilities of the panchayats, was brought into operation in this 
State on 1st April 1951. Till 1950 therefore the panchayatr 
continued to remain under the District Board in Madurai, as 
elsewhere, under the provisions of the Local Boards Act of 1920, as 
amended by the Local Boards Act of 1930. We have already seen, 
the position created by the Local Boards Act of 1920 m Madurai 
until the passing of the amending Act of 1930. It remains now to 
review the position in the district created by the legislation passe® 
since 1930. The taluk boards in Madurai were abolished in 1934 
and their assets, liabilities and main functions were transferred to 
the District Board. Then came the Second world war when no 
District Board elections were held, the term of the District Board 
being extended from year to year. In November 1945, on the 
accession of the National Goernment, the District Board was 
dissolved and the Collector was appointed as the Special Officer 
pending fresh elections'. It was only in 1949 2 that the district 
board elections were held and a fresh district board was constituted. 
It began to function from September 1949. 

An idea of the district board administration in general in 
Madurai at the time at which we close our book (1951) can best be 
obtained by looking into some of the details of the working of the 
new district board in 1950-1951. It then consisted ot 52 members 
of whom 41 occupied unreserved seats and 11 occupied reserveo 
seats. The reserved seats were occupied by 2 Muslims, 2 Indian 
Christians, 1 European, 4 members of the Scheduled Castes ana 
2 women. Its revenues amounted to Rs. 23,74,797. One main 
source was the land cess and it was levied at the rate of 2 annas in 
the rupee of land revenue. The cess collected in the pauchayat 
areas was shared by the District Board and the panchayat boards, 
the former receiving 1£ annas in the rupee and the latter 4 anna in 
the rupee. The District Board’s income from the land cess 
amounted to Rs. 4,65,955. Another main source was the education 
cess and it was levied at first at 17 pies and subsequently at 30 pies 
in the rupee of land revenue for augmenting the elementary educa¬ 
tion fund. This brought in Rs. 5,04,965. The third inaiu source 
was the surcharge on stamp duty which fetched Rs. 7,36,322. 
Besides these, the contribution of Government under Motor Vehicles 
Taxation Act brought to the District Board Rs. 4,00,000, market 
fees Rs. 2,65,802, licence fees on motor vehicles Rs. 1,47,329, 
school fees Rs. 2,11,559, education giant Rs. 87,135, licence fees on 
dangerous and offensive trades Rs. 46,884 and the entertainment 
tax Rs. 37,849. 

The District Board spent its revenues mostly on roads, educa¬ 
tion, and medical aid. Its total expenditure in 1950-1951 amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 16,58,793. It maintained 251 miles of major district 

1 G.O. No. 1727, Local Administration, dated 22nd October 1946. 

* Madras in 1949, page 47. 

M.D.G, —19 
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roads, 152 miles of other district roads and 106 miles of village roads 
at a cost of Bs. 7,4-1,826, and spent Ks. 37,461 on the construction 
of bridges, culverts, etc. It maintained 1 ferry and derived from 
it an income of Bs. 290. It maintained 231 miles of avenues and 
derived from them an income of Bs. 11,907. It maintained 17 rest 
houses, 22 choultries and 11 watersheds at a cost of Bs. 67,123 and 
derived from them an income of Bs. 45,789. It maintained 713 
elementary schools with 74,228 pupils, of which 403 had buildings 
of their own and 310 occupied rented buildings. Its receipts under 
elementary education came from the education cess, government 
grants, endowments and contributions from general funds aud 
amounted to Bs. 15,38,169 and its expenditure amounted tc 
Bs. 15,66,615. It maintained 6 High Schools, 1 Secondary School 
and 3 Middle Schools (one of these solely for girls) with 5,110 
students of whom -1.39 appeared for the S.S.L.C. Examination. 
All but three of these schools were housed in buildings of their own. 
Its receipts under secondary education came from fees, government 
grants, etc., and amounted to Bs. 1,75,174 aud its expenditure on 
secondary education amounted to Bs. 2,67,851. It maintained 
1 central library and 20 branch libraries in the Periyakulam taluk. 
It maintained 3 hospitals, 17 regular dispensaries of modern medi¬ 
cine, and 6 rural dispensaries under the western system of medicine 
which treated 1,661 in-patients and 395,442 out-patients, as well as 
1 Siddlia and 9 Ayurvedic dispensaries which treated 77,003 out¬ 
patients. It maintained 14 maternity and child welfare centres. 
Aud finally, it maintained 59 markets, 54 of which were weekly, 
1 conducted twice a week, 1 conducted on 4 days in the week and 
3 conducted daily, and derived from them an income of Bnpees 
2,65,802 l . 

The District Board exercised control over the panchayats till 
1951 when, under the new Act, a District Panchayat Officer and 
several Deputy Panchayat Officers were appointed and placed in 
charge of the panchayats. In 1950-1951 the district had 30 major 
panchayats and over 200 minor panchayats. The major panchayats 
had, on the whole, 365 members, of whom 50 occupied reserved 
seats. Their revenues amounted to Ks. 9,32,819 and their expen¬ 
diture to Bs. 8,05,296. The main source of their revenue was the 
bouse tax; the other sources were the profession tax, tax on vehicles 
and animals, water and lighting tax and fees from markets, cart 
stands and slaughter houses. The revenues were generally spent on 
sanitation, lighting, roads, wells, tanks and pumping installations®. 

We now come to municipal administration. Leaving out of 
consideration the Madras City, municipal action in the districts 
dates from the passing of India Act XX YI of 1850. I his Act 
authorized the Government to introduce it in auy town in which the 
inhabitants were desirous of making better provision for “ con¬ 
structing, repairing, cleaning, lighting or watching any public 

* G.O. No. 60, Local Adminisl ration, dt ted 1 7th Jar uary 1052. 

• O.O. No. 2480, Local Administration, dated 27th December 1951. 
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streets, roads, drains or tanks or for the prevention of nuisances or 
for improving the town in any manner The Act might be intro¬ 
duced even for a few of these purposes, if the inhabitants so wished. 
The councillors, or the commissioners as they were then called, 
consisted of the magistrate and such of the inhabitants as the 
Government might appoint and they were removable at pleasure. 
The raising of the necessary ways and means, the definition and 
prohibition of nuisances and the fixing of penalties as well as all 
matters connected with the establishment needed for carrying out 
the purposes of the Act w'ere left to be provided for by the bye-laws 
to be framed by the councillors and approved by the Government. 
The Act, it will thus be seen, was merely an enabling Act and that 
being so, and the people being unwilling to tax themselves, it was 
never introduced in any district. Subsequently, however, a few 
purely voluntary associations, for sanitary and other municipal pur¬ 
poses ungoverned by any legislative enactments, were formed in 
some of the northern districts. Such voluntary associations were, 
however, not formed in Madurai. Madurai saw municipal institu¬ 
tions only after the passing of the next Act, called the Madras 
Towns Improvement Act X of 1865 1. 

This Act primarily originated in the intention of the Govern¬ 
ment to make the inhabitants bear, as much as possible, the charges 
of maintaining police in towns. It was, however, eventually resol¬ 
ved that the funds compulsorily raised under it should be made 
applicable not only to the expenses of the police but also to “ the 
construction, repairing and cleaning of drains; the making and 
repairing of roads; the keeping of roads, streets and tanks clean; 
and doing such things as may be necessary for the preservation of 
the public health ”. The amount to be raised for these purposes 
was to be fixed by the Government, who were also to indicate the 
means of taxation, and one-fourth of the sum so fixed was to he paid 
by the Government as a grant-in-aid. Besides the sums compul¬ 
sorily fixed by the Government the councillors were, with the 
sanction of the Government, empowered to raise further sums for 
other municipal purposes such as lighting, prevention of fire, water- 
supply, etc. The independence of the councillors was restricted in 
more than one direction. They were bound to raise the amount 
fixed by the Government, and, if they failed to do so, the District 
Magistrate was empowered to raise the amount himself. Three ex- 
officio councillors, namely, the District Magistrate, the local magis¬ 
trate and the range officer of the Public Works Department, sat on 
the council itself. The District Magistrate who acted as the presi¬ 
dent appointed the vice-presidents of all municipalities within tbe 
district. He was invested with the power of appointing such estab¬ 
lishment as the councillors might sanction for the purposes of the 
Act and, in case of emergency, he could exercise all the powers of 
the councillors. The councillors were to consist of not less than 


1 For the provisions of Act X of 1865, See Fort St* George Gazette, 
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five inhabitants of the town appointed by the Government and their 
term of office was limited to one year, subject to reappointment. 
The nature, amount and the method of collection of the various 
rates, taxes, tolls and fees were defined and several conservancy 
clauses were enacted in the place of the optional rules and the bye¬ 
laws which the councillors were empowered to make under the old 
law 

It was under this Act that the two municipalities in Madurai, 
namely, Madurai and Dindigul came into existence. They were 
formed in 1866. They had the District Magistrate as the president 
and the range officer of the Public Works Department as one of their 
councillors. Excluding these officers, there were 6 councillors in 
Madurai of whom 5 were non-officials ; 9 in Dindigul of whom 8 were 
non-officials a the ' ex-officio councillors were generally the Sub- 
Collector, the Assistant Collector or the Deputy Collector and the 
Judge of the Court of Small Causes, or the District Munsif, the 
Zillah Surgeon and the Superintendent of Police. The municipali¬ 
ties raised their revenues from the profession tax, the house tax, the 
vehicles tax, the tolls and licence fees and spent a major portion 
of them on the maintenance of the police and the remainder on the 
repairs of roads and drains and on sanitation : . To give an idea ot 
their revenues and expenditure, in 1868-1869, Madurai had an 
income of its. 61,147 and an expenditure of Its. 74,404; Dindigul 
»n income of Its. 6,444 and an expenditure of Its. 4,232. It is 
stated that the Act resulted in a marked improvement in roads, 
sanitation, etc. . 

The Act of 1865 had hardly been brought into operation when 
the necessity of extending its scope and revising its provisions 
began to be felt. It was found that beyond collecting the taxes 
fixed compulsorily by the Government, the inhabitants had shown 
hardly any enthusiasm for providing for lighting, water-supply, 
etc. It was also found that the Voluntary Education Cess Act IV 
of 1863 had practically remained a dead letter. In order to set 
right these matters, a new Act known as the Towns Improvement 
Act III of 1871 was passed which included the above mentioned 
objects among those to which the funds raised under the Act should 
ordinarily be applicable. At the same time the Government with¬ 
drew the grant-in-aid of 25 per cent of the compulsory expenditure 
which under the Act of 1865 they were bound to contribute. This 
was done partly for financial reasons and partly for consistency as 
there was no justification for giving such a grant to the munici¬ 
palities, when it was denied to the local boards, which were being 

1 Manual of Madras Adminislration by C.D. Maclean ,Vol. I, 1885-Footnote 
on page? 225—226. 

Standing Information regarding the Official Adniijiistrct ion of I hr Madr*» 
Presidency by O.D. Mp clean, 1877, pages 207-209 . 

* G.O. No. 031, Public, dated 15th September i860. 

■ Idem, 

* G.O. No. 1112, Pubic, ditod 3rd October I860. 

G.O No 1011, Public, dited 27th July 1 869. 

G.O. No. 1226, Public, dated 27th .September 1870. 
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then formed under the Local Funds Act IV of 1871. By this 
change the municipalities gained in the direction of having no 
longer to contribute the police charges; they lost, however, in 
having had thrown on them four new charges, namely, those for 
hospitals and dispensaries, those for schools, those for birth and 
death registration and those for vaccination. It was at the same 
time provided that the Government might appoint any person 
whomsoever as a councillor, even though he might not be an inhabi¬ 
tant of the town, subject only to the limitation as to the number 
of officials oh each council. This provision was made to enable 
the Government to appoint a European Officer as a working 
member of the municipality. The qualification for the members 
was made more elastic. Their term of office was increased from 
one year to three years. The number of ex-officio members was 
reduced from 3 to 2, the Collector of the district being substituted 
for the District Magistrate as president and the local revenue 
officer taking the place of the local magistrate and the range officer 
of the Public Works Department. The appointment of the vice- 
president was taken out of the president’s hands and vested in the 
Government. Provision was made, for the election of the coun¬ 
cillors by the rate-payers under rules that might be framed by the 
Government and a similar provision avas also made for the election 
of the vice-president. The Government’s contribution of 25 per 
cent of the sanctioned expenditure having been withdrawn, and 
there being no police charges to provide for, there was no longer 
the same necessity for giving the Government the power to fix 
the amount of taxation and to levy it through the president, if the 
councillors failed to do so. Consequently the old provisions made 
in this regard were not re-enacted. The general right, however, to 
fix the amount of taxation was still maintained by the Government 
by providing that the Government might pass such orders, as they 
deemed fit on the annual budgets of the municipalities. Provision 
was likewise made for the appointment by the Government of 
inspecting officers to superintend the working of the Act. The 
result of the Act of 1871 was to place the councillors in a more 
responsible position and to diminish Government’s interference in 
matters of detail, while the provisions rendering permissive elec¬ 
tion of councillors and of vice-presidents furnished the machinery 
for granting a larger measure of independence than before *. 


The Act was introduced in the two towns in the district in 
1871®. The number of councillors of the Madurai Municipal 
Council was raised to 16 and that of Dindigul to 12. In the former 
there were 5 officials and 11 non-officials, and in the latter 6 officials 


1 Manual of Administration of the Madras Piesidenoy by C.D. Maclean, Vol- 
I, 1885, "Footnotes on pane 92S. 

•> (J Q. NY). 534, Public, dated 25th April, 1871. 
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and 6 non-officials. Their income was derived from a rate on 
houses, buildings and lands according 'to their annual value, from 
profession tax, from tolls on carriages and animals, from taxes 
on carriages, houses, etc., and from the fees on the registration of 
carts 1 . To convey an idea of their receipts and expenditure, in 
the very first year, Madurai collected Rs. 45,776 and spent 
Rs. 58,024 2 ; and Dindigul collected Rs. 8,950 and spent Rs. 6,412 3 . 
The municipal funds were no longer spent on police; they were 
spent on roads, conservancy, sanitation and lighting, on education, 
dispensaries, vaccination and registration of births ahd deaths. 

About this time au interesting discussion took place on the 
introduction of the elective system in the municipalities. Lord 
Hobart, the Governor, stood for the system of election and stressed 
the need for giving immediate effect to the permissive provisions 
of the Act. He said that the Act instead of introducing local self- 
government had actually introduced only local administration by 
Government boards. He believed that nothing would be lost and 
everything would be gained by making the people themselves elect 
their councillors. He held that the power of “ choosing their own 
rulers ” should be given to the people irrespective of the question 
whether the rulers they elect would be as good as those chosen for 
them by the Government. “ Such a power ”, he went on to 
observe, “ is in itself an advantage of the greatest value apart from 
all considerations of the degree in which it contributes or is pre¬ 
judicial to good Government. It is valuable chiefly because it 
gives an interest in public affairs to the many who would other¬ 
wise have none; because it gives elevation and self-respect to the 
character, cultivation and enlargement to the mind.” But his 
colleagues thought otherwise. They said that the time had not 
yet arrived for the change; that the people -were evincing but little 
interest in local affairs and still less in taxing themselves for the 
common good; and that it would, therefore, be ” unwise to expose 
municipal institutions while yet in their infancy to the uncertain¬ 
ties and danger of popular control ”. It was eventually agreed to 
try the experiment as regards half the councillors in ten selected 
towns. There is however nothing to show that it was tried in any 
of the municipalities in Madurai. Meanwhile, the financial pres¬ 
sure having become great, largely owing to the famines of 1876- 
1878, the Government once more went hack to the policy of 1865 
of taxing the people for the maintenance of the town police. Act 
VH of 1878 was accordingly passed, making the municipalities 
liable to 75 per cent of the police charges. This state of things 
however lasted onlv for 8 years. In 1881 the Government of 
India gave it as their opinion that the municipalities might be 
relieved of the charges for police on the ground that it was a 


1 G.O. No. 1728, 'Finance, dated 30th December 1872. 
4 G.O. No. 008, Finance, dated 19th July 1872. 

• G.O. No. 1728, Finance, dated 30th December 1872, 
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department “ over which they had no control and m the efficient 
and economical expenditure of which they had but little direct 
interest and no immediate responsibility At the same time they 
considered that an equivalent burden on education, medical aid 
and public works of local interests might be transferred to the 
municipalities together with such control over the details of expen¬ 
diture as might be deemed necessary. In 1882 a committee was 
appointed by the local government to go into the whole question of 
local administration and on its recommendation, a new Act, en¬ 
titled the Madras District Municipalities Act XV of 1884 was 
passed {■ 

This Act superseded the Towns Improvement Act of 1871 and 
for the first time introduced the term “ Municipality ” into the 
title, the former Acts being styled only as Towns Improvement 
Acts. It also adopted the new terms, so well-known to-day, 
“ Council ” and “ Councillors ” in lieu of the old terms “ Com¬ 
mission ” and “ Commissioners ” employed in the earlier Acts. 
Under the provisions made in this Act, the Government could 
withdraw the Act from municipalities which had become reduced 
in population and importance by famine, pestilence, floods or other 
calamities and thus subject them to lighter taxation and less 
onerous duties of unions under the local boards. The municipal 
council was to consist of not less than 12 persons. Their term of 
office was to be three years. The revenue officer, in-charge of the 
division of the district in which any municipality was situated, was 
to be an ex-officio councillor. All the other councillors might be 
appointed by the Government, or with the permission of the 
Government; any portion not exceeding three-fourths of them 
might be elected by the tax-payers but not more than one-fourth 
of the whole number of the councillors might he salaried officers 
of the Government, unless they had been elected as councillors by 
the tax-payers. Each council was to have a chairman who might 
be either appointed by file Government, or with the permission of 
the Government, elected by the councillors from among their own 
numbers. He was to be the executive officer of the council 
answering to the former vice-president and was to be responsible 
for carrying out all the purposes of the Act. The Government 
were to have the power to remove a chairman or municipal coun¬ 
cillor at any time. The Collector was fo have emergency powers 
over the municipality. The position of the Government servants 
lent to the municipalities was defined and the position of the 
municipal servants was improved. The only new tax authorized 
by this Act was the water-tax to be levied at the rate of 4 per cent 
on the annual rent value of houses and lands and applicable only 
to the purposes of water-supply by means of works of more or less 
permanent character. 

1 Manual of Administration of t-he Madras Presidency by C.D. Maclaan, 1888_ 

See Footnotes on pages 226-228, 
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The main sources of revenue of the municipality at this time 
consisted of a tax on professions; a tax on lands and buildings not 
exceeding 7| per cent on their annual value; a water-tax, as men¬ 
tioned already, not exceeding 4 per cent on their annual value; a 
tax on vehicles; tolls on vehicles and animals entering the muni¬ 
cipal limits and licenses to carry on offensive or dangerous trades. 
Other sources consisted of fees or rents for the use of the municipal 
gardens, choultries, markets, slaughter-houses, cart-stands, etc., 
fines and forfeiture, payments for municipal services, and grants- 
in-aid from State funds. The revenues so raised were applicable 
to construction and repair of streets, bridges, etc., the construc¬ 
tion and maintenance of hospitals, dispensaries, choultries, markets, 
tanks, wells, drains, sewers, etc., the training and employment of 
medical practitioners, vaccinators and sanitary inspectors; the 
registration of births and deaths; the lighting and cleaning of 
streets; the diffusion of education and with this view, the construc¬ 
tion, repair and maintenance of schools either wholly or by means 
of grants-in-aid and the inspection of schools and the training of 
teachers 1 . 

Under this Act two more towns, namely, Palni and Periya- 
fculam, were constituted into municipalities in 1886. The inhabi¬ 
tants of these two towns protested against the measure, being 
unwilling to tax themselves, but their protests were ignored. 
Kodaikanal also was declared a municipality in 1899 s . Thus, in 
1900, for instance, the position of the municipalities was as follows : 
In Madurai there were 24 members of whom 18 were elected; in 
Dindigul there were 12 members of whom nine were elected; in 
Palani and Periyakulam there were 12 members of whom four were 
elected; while in Kodaikanal there were 12 members of whom all 
were nominated 8 . Their revenues and expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 1,79,565 and Es. 1,72,399 in Madurai; Rs. 42,438 aud 
Rs. 40,351 in Dindigul; Rs. 15,579 and Rs. 15,445 in Palni; 
Rs. 20,139 and Rs. 18,926 in Periyakulam; and Rs. 4,609 and 
Rs. 2,685 in Kodaikanal *. 

No important changes were made in municipal administration 
till 1920. In that year, as a result of the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Decentralisation, the Madras District Muni¬ 
cipalities Act V of 1920 was passed for repealing the Act of 1884 
and for increasing the elected proportion of the members of the 
municipal councils as well as the resources and powers of the 
municipalities. In that year also an Inspector of Municipal 
Councils was appointed to supervise the working of the munici¬ 
palities. The Act of 1920 provided that the Government might, 
by notification, declare any town or village as a municipality or 

1 Manual of Administration of the Madras Presidency by C.D Maclean, 1885- 
Footnotes on pages "29-230 and pages 234-243. 

* G O. No, 1171, Municipal, dated lFtti August 1899. 

* G.O. No. 1931, Municipal, dated l$th December 1900. 

* limn. 
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abolish any municipality. The municipal council was to consist 
of 16 members in municipalities with a population not exceeding 
20,000; 20 in those between 20,000 and 30,000; 24 in those between 
30,000 and 40,000; 28 in those between 40,000 and 50,000; 32 in 
those between 50,000 and 100,000; and 36 in those exceeding 
100,000. The elected portion of the councillors was not to be less 
than three-fourths of the total number; the rest were to be 
appointed by the Government having regard to the representation 
of Muslims and other minority communities. The term of the 
councillors was to be three years. They were to elect the chair¬ 
man and vice-chairman; the former might however be also 
appointed by the Government. The council might appoint stand¬ 
ing committees or special committees for carrying out the purposes 
of the Act. The Collector of the district might exercise control 
over the council in cases of default or emergency: and the Govern¬ 
ment might suspend the execution of any resolutions of coun¬ 
cil, appoint officers of their own to superintend the municipalities 
or remove a chairman or dissolve or supersede a council in caseB of 
misconduct. The council might, and if directed by the Govern¬ 
ment, should appoint a Health Officer and a Municipal Engineer. 
The Government might also lend their own officers to the council. 

Every municipal council might levy a property tax, a tax on 
companies, a profession tax, a vehicle tax and tolls on vehicles and 
animals entering the municipality. The rates of taxes were not 
fixed, latitude being given in this matter to the council. It might 
also with the previous sanction of the Government levy a surcharge 
on income-tax in lieu of the tax on companies and of the profession 
tax as well as a pilgrim tax. The Government were to appoint 
auditors to audit the, municipal funds. All streets, public water¬ 
courses, wells, tanks, etc., were to vest in the council and the 
Board of Revenue might transfer to it also the control of endow¬ 
ments. The council might, with the sanction of the Government, 
construct and maintain water works. It should provide for the 
lighting of public streets, for drainage, latrines, scavenging, 
removal of rubbish, etc. It should maintain and repair the streets, 
regulate the construction of buildings, take precautions against 
outbreaks of fire and issue licences for various purposes, like the 
keeping of animals, the starting of industries and factories and the 
running of markets and slaughter-houses. It should maintain a 
register of vital statistics and arrange for the prevention of diseases 
and for compulsory vaccination 1 . Nor is this all. Besides these 
duties imposed by the District Municipalities Act it was made to 
provide for the expansion of elementary education by the levy of 
an education tax under the Elementary Education Act VIII of 
1920 *. 


1 G.O. No. 04, Legislative, dated 21st June 1020. 

* For Act VIII of 1920— See the Fort St. George Gazette. 
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By the time these Acts were passed a new municipality had 
come into existence in the Madurai district. This was the muni¬ 
cipality of Bodinayakanur. It was constituted in 1916 with 12 
councillors', all nominated by the Government h The District 
Municipalities Act and the Elementary Education Act of 1920 were 
introduced in this as well as in the live older municipalities of the 
district in 1921. The position of the six municipalities now 
became as follows. In Madurai there were 35 members of whom 
26 were elected; in Dindigul there were 19 members of whom 14 
were elected; in Palni, Periyakulam and Kodaikanal there were 16 
members of whom 12 were elected; and in Bodinayakanur there 
were 20 members of whom 15 were elected % Three-fourths of all 
these councillors were elected by the rate-payers and one-fourth 
were nominated by the Government. The municipalities levied 
the taxes permitted by the Acts and spent them as usual, but, in a 
larger measure, on public works, sanitation, lighting, public 
health, medical aid, vital statistics and education. Both their 
revenues and expenditure now considerably increased. They 
amounted in Madurai to Rs. 2,66.595 and Rs. 2,25,713; in 
Dindigul to Rs. 34 ,981 and Rs. 47,511; in Kodaikanal to Rs. 23,033 
and Rs. 23,875; in Periyakulam to Rs. 16,162 and Rs. 13,200; 
in Palni to Rs. 12.759 and Rs. 19,342 and in Bodinayakanur to 
Rs. 20,723 and Rs. 19,830% 

The District Municipalities Act of 1920 was modified in some 
important respects by the Act X of 1930. This Act did away with 
nomination and laid down that every municipal councillor should 
be elected. It however provided for the reservation of seats for 
minority communities, Muslims, Indian Christians, Harijans, 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Women. It also removed the dis¬ 
qualification of women to stand for election and extended the fran¬ 
chise to every person assessed to any tax to the Government of 
India, or the Local Government or any other local authority. It 
made the office of the chairman and vice-chairman elective and 
provided for the provincialisation of any class of municipal officers. 
It likewise provided for the passing of votes of no-confidence in the 
chairman and vice-chairman and for the adjudication of disputes 
between local bodies*. 

Subsequent municipal legislation ran on lines similar to those 
chalked out in the case of local boards, which we have already seen. 
The Motor Vehicles Taxation Act abolished the levy of tolls and 
tax on motor vehicles in municipalities, and compensated the 
municipalities out of the proceeds of the tax on motor vehicles 
collected by the Government (1931). The Government were em¬ 
powered to appoint commissioners to municipalities in 1933 and this 

1 Gazeleer of the Madura District, Yol. IT, p*tpc 1 37. 

G.O. No. 1203, Municipal, dated 11th July 1910. 

* G.O. No. 1012-1013, Local and Municipei, dried 39 April 192*. 

! I (Um 

* For Act X of 1 930-iSm the Fort SI. Georye Qatetty, 
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resulted in the separation of the executive from the deliberative 
functions and the consequent increase in the efiiciency of muni¬ 
cipal administration 1 . The relevant portions of the electoral rolls 
of the Legislative Assembly were prescribed as the electoral rolls 
for the municipal elections also in 1938 2 . The Government were 
authorised to secure ultimate control over electrical undertakings 
managed by municipal councils and to appoint Municipal Electrical 
Engineers (1938) \ Municipal Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen re¬ 
moved from office by the Government were debarred from standing 
for election again for either of the offices for a period of six months 
except when ordinary elections took place (1939) \ The municipal 
elections were postponed and fire term of office of the existing 
councillors was extended 11910). Persons who were in arrears to 
the municipalities were debarred from standing for elections 6 . The 
Collectors were empowered to nominate other municipal councillors 
to discharge the functions of the chairmen and vice-chairmen who 
failed to discharge their duties (1914) 6 . The Government were 
empowered to direct the municipal councils which were levying a 
low rate of property tax to increase the tax (1944) 7 . The muni¬ 
cipal councils were authorised to levy a surcharge on stamp duty 
payable under the Indian Stamp Act m respect of the instruments 
of sale, gift and mortgage with possession (1945) 8 , and transfers 
by way of exchange and lease in perpetuity (1950) B . All impor¬ 
tant and military roads in the municipalities were transferred to 
the Highways "Department (19in) 10 . And finally, the provisions 
contained in the Act of 1930 relating to the reservation of scats for 
Muslims, Indian Christians and Europeans were deleted, those 
relating to the Anglo-Indians, Harijans and women however being 
left intact (1950) n . 

The elections to the municipalities which were postponed from 
time to time during the war period were held in 1947. In 1950-51, 
the year with which this book closes, the six municipalities in the 
district presented the following picture. 

The Madurai Municipality was next to the Madras Corporation 
the most important municipality in the State on account of its 
population and resources. It was treated as falling into a separate 
grade by itself and its Commissioners were appointed from among 
officers of high rank like Sub-Collectors. It had 36 councillors, 8 
of whom occupied the seats reserved for the minority communities 

1 Madras Administration Report for I932-8S, page 22 and information 
furnished by the Inspector of Municipal Councils and Local Bomdr, Madras. 

1 Idem for 1937-1038, page 6. 

8 Idem for 1938-1939, page 5. 

‘Madras Administration Report for 1939—1940, prpe 4. 

‘Madras in 1940, pages 3 and 4. 

* Madras in 1944, page 2. 

’ Idem, page 3. 

8 Madras in 1945, pago 5. 

* Madras in 1950, page 6. 

10 Madras in 1946, pages 6-6, 

[ xl Madras in 1960, pages 9-10. 
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and women 1 . Its receipts amounted to no less than Rs. 27,29,959 
and its expenditure to no less than Rs. 20,28,632. It maintained 99 
miles of roads all of which were lit by electricity. It had its own 
power-house which sold 10,039,048 kilowatt of power. It main¬ 
tained 63 elementary schools with a strength of 17,323. Education 
was compulsory in all these schools. It maintained also one secon¬ 
dary school, 17 reading rooms and one library and reading room 
combined. It ran, moreover, 10 dispensaries of which two were 
Ayurvedic, one Siddha and one Unani, all of which treated 249,839 
out-patients. It bad a First-class Health Officer, 19 Sanitary 
Inspectors and five Maternity and Child-Welfare centres in charge 
of five women medical officers and 40 midwives. It had a piped 
water-supply and an underground drainage system covering the 
congested parts of the city. It had 16 markets and several Town- 
planning schemes under consideration ®. 

The Dindigul Municipality had 33 councillors of whom 9 occu¬ 
pied the reserved seats. Its receipts were Rs. 3,50,195 and its 
expenditure was Rs. 4,09,139. It maintained 52 miles of roads lit 
mostly by electricity, one rest house and one choultry. It main¬ 
tained 17 elementary schools of which one was a higher elementary 
school. Education was freely and compulsorily imparted in these 
schools to 3,399 pupils. It ran also one Sunday School and five 
adult schools. It maintained one library and reading-room, six 
public radios, two public parks and three dispensaries of Indian 
medicine which treated 53,991 out-patients. It had a Second-class 
Health Officer, seven Sanitary Inspectors, two first-class health 
assistants, one lady health assistant and two health assistants for 
birch and death registration. It maintained three maternity and 
child-welfare centres and employed eight midwives. It had a 
small, though inadequate, water-supply, 10 daily markets and one 
weekly market, and four town-planning schemes under considera¬ 
tion 8 . 

The Palni Municipality had 21 councillors, six of whom were 
occupying reserved seats. Its receipts were Rs. 2,80,680 and its 
expenditure was Rs. 2,57,750. It maintained 17 miles of roads lit 
mostly by electricity. It ran four elementary schools the total 
strength of which was 998 and one high school with a strength of 
1,145 pupils. It maintained one reading room and library, two 
public parks and two public radios. It bad a Second-class Health 
Officer, three Sanitary Inspectors, and one maternity home. It 
had a small, though inadequate, piped water-supply, two daily 
markets and a town-planning scheme 4 . 

1 Theso and the following figures of the Madurai Municipality relate to the 
year 1949-1950, as the figures for are not available. Based also 

en information furnished by the Inspector cf Municipal Councils and 
Local Boards, Madras. 

* O.O. No. 2305, Local Administration. IstDoeember 1950. 

* G.O. No. 2135, T.oeal Administration, dated 13th November 1951. 

* G O. No. 2116, Loea 1 Administration, dated 9th November 1951. 
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In the Periyakulam municipality there were 21 councillors, of 
whom 6 occupied reserved seats. Its receipts came to Rs. 1,34,250 
and its expenditure to Rs. 1,10,226. It had under its control 23 
miles of roads most of which were lit by electricity. It ran 5 
elementary schools with a total strength of 1,143 and maintained 

3 libraries and 1 maternity and child-welfare centre. It had a 
Second-class Health Officer and 3 midwives. It had a piped water- 
supply, 1 weekly market and 2 daily markets'. 

In Kodaikanal, the Municipal Council consisted of 18 councillors 
of whom 6 occupied reserved seats. Its receipts came to 
Rs. 1,83,043 and its expenditure to Rs. 1,51,492. It had under 
its control 44 miles of roads lit by electricity. It ran 2 elementary 
schools with 465 pupils and 1 secondary school with 312 pupils, 
and 1 reading room and library. It had a Second-class Health 
Officer, 2 Sanitary Inspectors, and 1 maternity and child-welfare 
centre with 3 midwives. It had a piped water-supply and a town- 
planning scheme 1 2 3 . 

The Bodinayakanur Municipality had 20 councillors of whom 

4 occupied reserved seats. Its receipts were Rs. 1.35,475 and its 
expenditure was Rs. 1,11,552. It maintained 30 miles of roads lit 
by electricity, 5 elementary schools with 1,337 pupils, 1 library 
and reading room, 1 public radio, and 1 hospital which treated 
102 in-patients and 32,304 out-patients. It had a Second-class 
Health Officer, 2 Sanitary Inspectors, and 1 maternity centre 
with 3 maternity assistants. It had 1 weekly market and 1 daily 
market and 4 town-planning schemes*. 


1 O-.O. No. 2078, Local Administration., dated 3rd November 1951. 

* G.O. No. 2056, Local Administration, dated 2nd November 1051. 

3 G 0. No. 2044, Local Administration, dated 31»t October 1951. 



CHAPTER XV. 

LAW AND ODDER. 

The seeds of the present system of iaw and order of civil and 
criminal justice, as well as the magistracy and the police were first 
sown in Madurai, as in other districts, by what is known as the 
Cornwallis System. This system was originaily established in 
Bengal in 1793 and subsequently extended to Madras in 1802, 
Prior to 1802, from 1792 when Dindigul came into the hands of the 
British, till 1801 when Madurai came into their hands, there were 
neither any regular courts nor any regular police in the district. 
Law and order were then maintained in a rough and ready manner 
by the Collector. He decided civil and criminal cases; he 
employed his sibbandi and the kavalkars for the apprehension of 
criminals and, what criminals they apprehended, he summarily 
tried and sentenced to be either whipped soundly and set free or 
confined in old and unused town or village choultries. Whenever 
any important crimes like murders took place, he approached the 
Government to arrange for the trial of offenders through courts 
specially appointed for the purpose'. 

In 1802, under the Cornwallis System, a series of Regulations 
were passed in this State for establishing a hierarchy of civil and 
criminal courts and for defining their powers. First among these 
Company’s Courts at the top there was the Sadr and Foujdari 
Adalat having jurisdiction over all the districts; below it there 
were the four Provincial and Circuit Courts each having jurisdic¬ 
tion over a group of districts; and below these courts there were 
the Zillah Courts, each having jurisdiction over a Zillah, i.e., a 
district or a portion of a district. The higher courts had both civil 
and criminal jurisdiction. The Sadr Adalat was so called when 
it sat as a civil court, but when it sat as a criminal court it was 
called the Foujdari Adalat. Similarly, the Provincial Court was 
so called when it sat as a civil court, but when it sat as a criminal 
or sessions court it was called the Court of Circuit. The Zillah 
Court was both a civil and a magisterial court and the Zillah Judge 
was both a civil judge and a magistrate. The magisterial powers 
till then exercised by the Collector were transferred to him in 
1802. So also were transferred to him from the Collector the 
powers of control over the police. The police was, at the same 
time, reorganized in several districts by replacing the village watch¬ 
men by Darogas and Thanadars. This system was, however, not 
applicable to the Madras City where there were a Crown Court 
called the Supreme Court (1801), some Justices of the Peace, a 


1 Collectorate Records, Madura District, Vol. No. 1204-, pages 1-4. 
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Poligar and his police peons and later a Superintendent of Police 
and his Daffadars, Harkaras and peons'. 

The Cornwallis System underwent some important changes 
first in 1816 when, on the recommendations of Sir Thomas Munro 
and the Court of Directors, the magisterial powers and the control 
of the police were transferred from the Zlllah Judge again to the 
Collector and Indian agency was more and more employed in 
judicial administration, and next in 1846, when the Provincial and 
Circuit Courts were abolished and their powers were vested in the 
new Zillah Judge called the Civil and Sessions Judge. But for 
these changes it continued to retain its old lineaments till 1862 
when the Sadr and the Foujdari Adalat as well as the Supreme 
Court were abolished and their powers transferred to the High 
Court. About this time came also the several codes, which sub¬ 
stantially changed tlio character of judicial administration, civil 
as well as criminal. We may, for convenience, first trace the 
history of the civil and criminal justice in the district separately 
till about 1862 and thereafter describe the changes subsequently 
introduced. We may also, for convenience, trace the history of 
the police separately after dealing with the civil and criminal 
justice. 

By Begulation II of 1802 two Zillah Courts were ordered to be 
established, one at Dindigul and the other at Bamanatliapuram, 
which then formed part of the Madurai district. The Zillah Court 
at Bamanatliapuram was opened in 1808, but the Zillah Court of 
Dindigul, which was called the Zillah Court of Dindigul and 
Madurai, was opened in 1805. Within a few years, however, some 
changes were effected. By liegulation XI of 1808 the Zillah 
Courts of Dindigul and Bamanatiiapuiam were abolished and in 
their place a single Zillah Court was established at Madurai. In 
1812, this court was transferred to Bamanatliapuram but in the 
very next year, it was retransferred to Madurai, Bamanatliapuram 
having been found unsuitable on account of the famine conditions 
prevailing there. 

In administering civil justice the Zillah Judge was assisted by 
a Kazi and a Mufti as well as a Pandit. He followed the Muslim 
and the Hindu law as expounded by these Law Officers in all suits 
regarding succession, inheritance, marriage and caste and all reli¬ 
gious usages and institutions. Where, however, neither their 
opinions, nor the Begulations, nor the works on Hindu and Muslim 
law prescribed the law, he proceeded according to justice, equity 
and good conscience. This meant that at a time when there was 
no law of contract, no law of succession, no law of administration 
of deceased estates, etc., he had a very wide field within which to 
exercise his discretion*. The procedure that he followed in his 
court as well as the procedure that his subordinate judicial officers 

1 Report on fho Mrims Tt-eonlx by H. Doclwrll, 1016, ptges fiO, 62-74. 

* Manunl of Actmlnifitmlion of the MrdrnK Pipsijonoy by C.TX Merler.n, Vol, 
I, 1886, page 270 —See Footnote. 
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followed in their courts was prescribed by the Regulations 1 , And 
lie was given the benefit of a Government Pleader 8 while the 
parties were given the benefit of employing licensed pleaders or 
vakils to argue their suits. 

The Zillah Judge, to begin with, had a Register’s (Registrar’s) 
Court and some Native Commissioners’ Courts under him. The 
Commissioners were chosen from among respectable Indians 
belonging to certain classes like land-owners, jagirdars, tradesmen, 
kazis, etc. They were appointed by commissions issued under 
the seal and signature of the Zillah Judge with the previous 
approval of the Sadr Adalat; and the number of Commissioners to 
be appointed for each zillah was left to be determined by the 
Zillah Judge. They acted in three capacities. They acted as 
Referees in suits for money or other personal property not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 80 in value, referred to them by the Zillah Judge. They 
also acted as Arbitrators in any suit referred to them by the 
parties, without the intervention of the court under a written arbit¬ 
ration bond. They acted likewise as Munsifs in suits against 
under-renters and ryots in jagirs 8 . The Registrar had powers to 
try suits for money or other personal property not exceeding 
Rs. 200 in value, suits for revenue-paying land the annual produce 
of which did not exceed Rs. 200, and suits for revenue-free land 
the annual produce of which did not exceed Rs. 20. His decisions 
were final in suits not exceeding Rs. 25 in value subject to the 
discretionary power of revision of the Zillah Judge on the ground 
of obvious error or injustice. In suits above that value, a second 
appeal lay to the Provincial Court 4 . The Zillah Judge had 
powers to try all other suits hut his decisions were final only in 
suits for money or other personal property not exceeding Rs. 1,000, 
in suits for revenue-free land the annual produce of w'liich did not 
exceed Rs. 20 and in suits for zamindari or other revenue-paying 
land the annual produce of which did not exceed Rs. 200. In 
1809, however, all decrees of the Zillah Judge in original trials 
were made appealable to the Provincial Court 6 * 

The Provincial Court which first consisted of three Judges and 
which had jurisdiction over Madurai and other southern districts 
had its headquarters first at Dindfgul, then at Madurai and later 
on at Tiruchirappalli®. It tried ’ appeals from the Zillah Courts 
under it as well a§ original suits referred to it by the Sadr Adalat. 

1 Manual < f Administration of the Madras Presidency by C. D, Maolean, Vol. I, 
1885, pr.go 271 —See Footnote. Also Regulations III. XIII, XIV and 
XV of 1802. 

•Regulation II of 1802,—Section J5;nnd Regulation X of 1802,—Sections 22 
and 24. 

* Regulation XVI of 1802. 

* Regulat ion XII of 1802, Sections 6, 9 and 10. 

e Regulation TT of 1802, Section 21. 

Regulation VII of 1 809, Section 24. 

•Regulation IV of 1802, Sections 3 and 4. 

Regulation XXIV of 1802, Sections 2, 3 and 4, 

Regulation V of 1803. 
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Its decisions were final when the amount did not exceed Rs. 5,000, 
but above that sum an appeal lay from it to the Sadr Adalat in 
suits for revenue-f ee lands, the annual produce of which exceeded 
Us. 10U, in suits lor revenue-paying lands or zamindari lands, the 
annual produce of winch exceeded its. 1,000 and in suits for money 
or other personal property above Rs. 5,000 in value 1. 

The Sadr Adalat as constituted in 1802 consisted of the 
Governor and Council In 1806 its constitution was altered, the 
Governor functioning as the Chief Judge and the other two Judges 
being selected from among the covenanted civil servants of the 
company other than the members of the Council' 1 . In 1807 some 
changes were again made. The Governor ceased to be the Chief 
Judge, and the latter came to be appointed by the Governor first 
from among the members of the covenanted civil service outside 
his council and then from among rhe members of his own council. 
The Commander-in-Chief also came to be appointed as one of the 
Judges, and three other puisne judges came to be appointed from 
among the covenanted civil servants 1 . The Sadr Adalat had 
powers to decide finally all suits up to Rs. 45,000 and above that 
sum an appeal lay to the Governor-General in Council 4 . 

In 1800 the Zillali Judge of Madurai was given an Assistant 
Judge to dispose of the increasing arrears in his court 8 . At the 
same time, the jurisdiction of the Registrar was extended to suits 
tor money or other personal property not exceeding Rs. 500 in 
value, to suits for revenue-paying lands the annual produce of 
which did not exceed Rs. 500, to suits for revenue-free lands the 
annual produce of which did not exceed Rs. 150 and to suits for 
other property the value of which did not exceed Rs. 500. But 
his powers of hearing appeals were reduced, it being laid down that 
no appeals from ‘ Native Commissioners ’ were to be referred to 
him 7 . His powers of final decision were also abolished 8 , but in 
suits in which the Zillali Judge reversed his decree or disallowed 
a sum not exceeding Rs. 100, an appeal was made to lie to the 
Provincial Court !) . In the same year, the Hindu and Muslim Law 
Officers of the Zillnh Court came to be appointed as Sadr Amins 
or Head Referees* 1 ’ with powers to try suits referred to them by 
the Zillali Judge for personal property of Rs. 100, for revenue- 
paying lands the annual produce of which was Rs. 100 and for 

1 Regulation IV of 1802, Sections 6, 7 and 12. 

JV'gnKttai V of! 802. S-c'ion TO. 

• Regulation V of 18^2, S i, c < ; nn 2. 

R-'gul tion VTTT of 18*2, Stolon 3. 

* Regulation TV of 1 SOB. Region 3. 

* Regulation T of 1807. fv'ot'on 2, 

Regulat or! ITT of i«07. Root.-:on 3. 

• Relation V of 1802, Suction* 

0 Tud : oir 1 Cornd'-p.+ion**. dated 7th Nov, 18C9. 

7 Ropnl°t’'nn VTT of 18O0, 

8 Regulation VTT of 1 ROB. Root ; on 6. 

8 Regulation VTT of if^9. RorHon 8, 

10 Regulation X of 1800, Section 2. 

M.D.G. —20 
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revenue-free lands the annual produce of which did not exceed 
Es. 10 h The Zillah Judge's decision now became final in all 
appeals from the decisions passed by the ‘ Native Commissioners 
but an appeal was made to lie from his decision in suits tried by 
him in the first instance to the Provincial Court The Provincial 
Court was also authorized to admit special appeals in all cases from 
his decision where a regular appeal might not lie to it from his 
decrees, if such decrees appeared erroneous or unjust, or if the case 
was considered important a . Similar powers of admitting special 
appeals were also granted to the Sadr Adalafc 1 * * 4 . At the same time, 
the Provincial Court was given original jurisdiction in suits above 
Es. 5,000 and in suits for revenue-free land the annual produce of 
which exceeded Es. 500 5 . 

The state of civil justice in 1813 when the district was on the 
eve of some important changes was as follows : The ZUlah Judge 
tried in that year 40 original suits and 1 appeal from the Eegistrar 
and 1 appeal from the ‘ Native Commissioners ’; the Assistant 
Judge tried 42 original suits; the Eegistrar tried 54 original suits; 
and the 1 Native Commissioners ’ tried 914 original suits. A large 
number of these suits and appeals were adjusted by razinamah; 
thus the Zillah Judge adjusted 28 original suits and 1 appeal by 
razinamah : the Assistant Judge 25 suits, the Eegistrar 34 suits 
and the ‘ Native Commissioners ’ 532 suits. The value of the 
property decreed in all these suits amounted to 14,550 pagodas. As 
to the arrears of suits on 1st January 1814 there were 38 appeals 
and 208 original suits pending in the Zillah Court; 8 appeals and 
150 original suits in the Assistant Judge’s Court; 73 original suits 
in the Eegistrar’s Court; and 155 original suits in the courts of 
the ‘ Native Commissioners ’. The property in litigation in all 
these courts was valued at 40,'587 pagodas 6 . 

Then followed a period of several changes, of the introduction 
of new courts and of the enlargement of the powers of the existing 
courts. The credit for all these changes belongs to no other than 
Sir Thomas Munro, that unerring, indefatigable administrator. 
The Cornwallis System had made very little use of the Indian 
agency in judicial administration and the result had been heavy 
arrears in civil courts. Because of this, Munro was in 1814 appoint¬ 
ed at the head of a Judicial Commission to reorganize the existing 
system 1 ; and on his recommendations, backed up by the Court of 


1 Regulation VII of 1809, Section 9 (1). 

'Regulation VII of 1809, Sections 23, 24. 

* Regulation VII of 1809, Sections 25, 20. 

4 Regulation VII of 1809, Sections 28-29. 

6 Regulation XII of 1809, Sections 2, 3. 

« Selection of papers from the records of the East India Houso, Vol. II, 1820 
pages 284 and 286. 

1 Judicial Consultations, dated 23rd September 1814, pages 6236-5267. 

Idem, datod 11th November 1814, page 0205. 

Idem, dated 15th November 1814, page 6213. 

Idtm, dated 18th November 1814, page 6260. 
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Directors, a number of changes of first-rate importance were 
introduced 1. 

From 1816, District Munsifs and Village Munsifs came to be 
appointed in the districts J . The jurisdiction of the District Mun¬ 
sifs, of whom there were four, included one or more tahsildans . 8 
The Village Munsifs who were also the heads of villages had 
powers to try and finally determine all suits for money or other 
personal property not exceeding Rs. 10 in value. The Karnams 
assisted the Village Munsifs by conducting and recording the court 
proceedings and by acting as assessors, although, the responsibility 
for the decision naturally lay solely on the Village Munsifs 1 . The 
Village Munsifs could also assemble Village Panchayats for the 
adjudication of civil suits of any amount (except suits for damages 
for personal injuries) within their village jurisdiction; and the 
decisions of such panchayats were generally made final 5 . The 
Village Munsifs could moreover act as arbitrators to determine suits 
where the value of money or personal property did not exceed 
Rs. 100 whenever both the parties voluntarily agreed to such arbi¬ 
tration 6 . The District Munsif was empowered to try suits for 
land and personal property (except for revenue-free lands wherein 
their powers were restricted to lands the annual produce of which 
did not exceed Rs. 20) up to Rs. 200 and his decisions were made 
final in such suits up to Rs. 20 and in suits for revenue-free lands 
the annual produce of which did not exceed Rs. 2 7 . Above these 
sums an appeal lay from his decisions to the Zillah Court whose 
decision was regarded as final s . The District Munsif could also 
try any suits for damages referred to him but not suits filed in forma 
pauperis. He could likewise assemble District Panchayats on lines 
similar to those of the Village Panchayats 9. These District Pan¬ 
chayats could try suits without limitation as to value, except suits 
for damages for personal injuries, if the parties agreed in writing 
to abide by their decisions. Such decisions were not open to appeal 
but were liable to be set aside and annulled, if partiality or corrup¬ 
tion was proved to the satisfaction of the Provincial Court. The 
parties in such cases had the option to have recourse to another 
District Panchayat or any other competent Court. The District 
Munsif had moreover powers to act as an arbitrator in suits volun¬ 
tarily referred to him for real or personal property of the same 
amount as his primary jurisdiction, his arbitration in such cases 
being final except on proof of corruption or partiality 10 . 

1 For full details— See Selections of papers from the records at East India 
House, Vol. II, Part I, 1820, pages 236 et seq. Also Vol. II, Part II. 

•Judicial Consultations, dated 26th October 1816. 

3 Regulation VI of 1816, Section 5. 

1 Regulation VI of 1816, Sections 2, 3, 5, 10. 

5 Regulation V of 1816, Sections 2-12, 

6 Regulation IV of 1816, Section 27. 

1 Regulation VI of 1816. Section 11. 

8 Regulation IV of 1816, Section 43. 

9 Regulation VII of 1816, Sections 2-11, 

10 Regulation VI of 1816, Sections 67, 58, 

M.D.Q.— 20A 
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In the same year, the jurisdiction of the Sadr Amins (the Hindu 
and Muslim Law Ulticers of the Ziilali Court and the Hindu Law 
Officers of the Provincial Court; was raised to its. 3UU, except in 
suits for revenue-free lands where the limit was fixed as annual 
produce not exceeding Its. 30 in value. An appeal was made to 
lie from their decision to the Zillati Judge and the Zillab Judge 
was also empowered to refer to them appeals from the District 
Munsif, for final disposal*. The Badr Adalat was at the same 
time empowered to call up from the Provinc al Courts and try in 
the first instance suits for Ps. 45,000 and upwards, the then 
appealable amount to the Governor-General in Council. The 
Provincial Court was now debarred from admitting regular appeals 
from the decisions passed by the Zillab Judge on appeals from his 
Registrar, but it was empowered to admit special appeals from his 
decisions in regular appeals from the original judgments of the 
Registrar, the Sadr Amins and the District Munsifs *. Finally 
all original suits tried by the Provincial Court were made appealable 
to the Sadr Adalat 3 . Provision was also made for reviewing the 
judgments of the Zillab and Provincial Courts in cases where no 
regular appeals lay 4 . 

In 1818 the Governor-General ceased to hear appeals from the 
Sadr Adalat and the Privy Council became the ultimate appellate 
authority 5 . In 1820 the Ziilali Judge was empowered to try suits 
brought by Indians against British subjects residing in the districts 
and an appeal was made to lie in sucii suits to the Supreme Court 
or the Sadr Adalat 6 - In 1821 the jurisdiction of the Pegistrar, the 
Badr Amin and the District Munsif was extended to Ps. 1,000, 
Rs. 750 and Rs. 500 respectively, except in the case of rent-free 
lands where the limits were fixed at Ps. 100, Ps. 75 and Ps. 50 of 
annual produce respectively \ In 1825 all decisions of the District 
Munsifs in suits for property in land were made open to an appeal 
to the Ziliah Court 8 . 

In 1827 an Auxiliary Zillab Court witli increased powers came 
fo be established at Tirunelveli which was then within the jurisdic¬ 
tion of Madurai 9 under an Assistant Judge. It had a separate 
territorial jurisdiction over a portion of the district and exclusive 
cognizance of suits not exceeding Ps. 5,000 in value. The Assistant 
Judge exercised appellate jurisdiction over the District Munsifs 
stationed within his territorial limits. A special appeal or second 
appeal lay to the Ziilali Judze from the decision of the Assistant 
Judge in appeal, if the decision was contrary to judicial precedent 

1 Regulation VIII nf 1 SI a s ’etion 16. 

•Regulation XV of ISIS R ’otions 2, 3. 

•R-tmlation XV of 1816, Section 6. 

* Idem 

* Regulation VTTT of 1 SI R. 

* 53”d George TIT H. KK: Regulation II of 1S20, 

* Regulation IT of l S2', S ictions 2-4. 

* Regulation V of 1 R2f>. 

* Jodioial Consultations, dated 14th August 1827. 
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or usage having the force of law or involved an important question 
cf law not covered by judicial authority. In suits not exceeding 
Its. 1,000 tried by him, an appeal lay to the Zillab Judge and, 
above that sum, to the Provincial Court. A Sadr Amin (other 
than the Law Officer appointed as such under Regulation VIII 
of 1816) was appointed by the Auxiliary Court and an appeal from 
his decision was made to lie to the Assistant Judge. A second 
appeal was also open to the Assistant Judge from the decisions of 
this Sadr Amin in appeals referred to him from the District 
Munsifs l . 

In the matter of second appeals, an appeal lay to the Zillah 
Judge from the decrees of the Assistant Judge in appeals from the 
Sadr Amin ol' the Auxiliary Court. Similarly an appeal lay to the 
Provincial Court from the decrees of the Zillah Judge in appeals 
from the Assistant Judge. An appeal likewise lay to the Sadr 
Adalat from the decrees of the Provincial Court in appeals from the 
Assistant Judge 2 . 

In 1833, the jurisdiction of the Registrar, the Sadr Amin and 
the District Munsif were raised to Its. 3,030, Rs. 2.500 and 
Its. 1,000 respectively, except in suits for revenue-free land where 
the annual produce did not exceed Rs. 300, Rs. 250 and Rs. 100 
respectively '. In 1830 the special appeals which the British 
subjects enjoyed from the decisions of the Zillah Court to the 
Supreme Court were abolished, and it was enacted that no person 
by reason of birth or descent should be exempted from the juris¬ 
diction of the Company’s Courts 4 or be incapable of being 
appointed as a Principal Sadr Amin or a Sadr Amin or a District 
Munsif 5 . In 18-13 (bv Act III of 1813) special appeals were made 
to lie to the Sadr Adalat from all decisions passed on regular 
appeals in all subordinate civil courts when such decisions were 
inconsistent with law or usage or the practice of the courts or 
involved doubtful questions of law, usage or practice®. 

At this time another important change was introduced in the 
administration of justice. In 1843 both the Provincial Court and 
Ihe Zillah Court were abolished and a new Zillah Court was 
established in Madurai preshled over by a judge styled as the Civil 
and Sessions Judge 7. The original jurisdiction vested in the 

1 R''piWnVm T 'if 1827 R ictions 2-7. 

• Regulation XT of 1 S?7. 

* R r '0"iliri'in. TIT of ] 833. R 'cOnn". 2-5. 

(V'fd S’cl M-v 1832, pEge 1875, 

Idem 4'toH Sl-t M -,y 1833, pegos 2318-2025. 

«Art XT"' 183* 

8 Art, XXTV of 1 SIS. Rations 1-5. 

6 Art TTT of 1 843 R o'ion 1. 

’ Art. VTT of 1 843. s B*ion 1. 

J”fVciH Co-voil*- 1 ions, U’lrd 7th TVhruary 1843, page 185. 

Idem. rt' t r,T 2"d 4TVv 184.8, prgo 1002. 

Idem dted i*‘h 18-13. pope 1280. 

Idem U -’il doth June 1843. p-gr Ifill. 

Idem d’.ted lot. Anmi-t 184,3 n-pr 2720 . 

Idem, dited i5th August 1843, pages 2S44—2S90. 
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Provincial Court for amounts of les3 than Its. 10,000 was now 
transferred to the Subordinate Judge (the Assistant Judge came to 
be so designated except in the case of officers appointed under 
Section 52 of Act VII of 1843) and the Principal Sadr Amin 1 and 
both were given jurisdiction over Europeans and Americans also 2 , 
The new Zillah Judge as civil judge was empowered to hear appeals 
from the decrees of the Subordinate Judge, the Sadr Amins and 
the District Munsifs. He could also refer appeals from the deci¬ 
sions of the District Munsifs to the Subordinate Judge or call up 
to his own court appeals received from those courts 3 . Appeals 
from his court lay to the Sadr Adalat 4 . The new scheme, howevei, 
deprived him of the assistance of the Registrar’s Court, that court 
having been abolished. Summary appeals lay to his court from 
the decisions of the Subordinate Judge 5 , and from his court to 
the Sadr Adalat 6 . In 1844 all suits within the competency of 
the Sadr Amins to decide came to be ordinarily instituted in their 
courts but they were made liable to be withdrawn by the Zillah 
Judge to be tried by him 7 and in 1853 Act III of 1843 was repealed 
and another Act was passed specifying the grounds on which 
appeals were to lie to the Sadr Adalat 8 . After this, however, 
practically no change occurred until the introduction of the codes 
and the establishment of the High Court. At this stage therefore 
we may survey the state of civil justice in the district. 

In 1856, the latest year for which the details are available, 
there were in the district 1 Civil or Zillah Judge, 1 Subordinate 
Judge, 1 Sadr Amin and 1 District Munsif, all with their head¬ 
quarters at Madurai. There were also District Munsifs at Dindigul, 
at Sivaganga and at Paramakudi (the last two towns being then in 
the Madurai district). The Madurai district is regarded as one cf 
the litigious districts, and even in 1856 the total number of original 
suits filed in all the courts in that year in the district came to 
7,317. involving an amount of Rs 27,03,398. In the number of 
suits filed the district stood third in the whole State, Tanjore and 
Malabar standing first and second. The bulk of the litigation was 
in the lower courts; there were thus 2,077 suits pending and insti¬ 
tuted in the Village Munsifs’ Courts, of which 601 were decreed 
on merits, 461 were disposed of by razinamah and 529 were dis¬ 
missed. The gross value of the suits disposed of by these courts 
amounted to Rs. 8,915. There were also 7,417 suits pending, insti¬ 
tuted and referred to in the District Munsifs’ Courts of which 1,117 
were decreed on merits, 1,483 were disposed of by razinamah and 


1 Act VH 1843, Section 4. 

* Act VII, Seotion 5. 

a Act vn, 1843, Section 7. 

* Act vn, 1843, Seotion 9. 

* Act VII, 1843, Section 8. 

* Act Vn, 1843, Section 9, 

T Act IX, 1843, Sections 1, 2, 4. 

* Act XVI, 1853; See also Manual of Administration of the Madras Presidency 
by 0. D. Maclean, Vol. 1, 1885—Footnotes on pages 271-272. 
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2,630 were dismissed. The gross value of these suits amounted to, 
Rs. 1,27,586 1. 

Turning to criminal justice, by the Cornwallis System introduced 
in the district in 1802, the 2illah Judge became the Z ill ah Magis¬ 
trate and was empowered to dispose of all petty criminal cases 3 
in accordance with the Muslim law which was declared to be the 
criminal law of the State, He was assisted by a Kazi and a Mufti 
who as Law Officers expounded the Muslim law in his court 8 . 
He disposed of all petty offences, such as abusive language, 
calumny, inconsiderable assaults or affrays, by imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding 15 days or by a fine not exceeding Rs. 50, 
except in the case of zamindars and other landed proprietors in 
which case he was authorized to impose a fine up to Rs. 200 4 . He 
disposed of also all petty thefts by the infliction of corporal punish¬ 
ment not exceeding 30 rattans or by imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding one month 5. All other cases he had to commit for trial 
before the Southern Court of Circuit 6. 

The Court of Circuit sent one of its Judges on Circuit with a 
Kazi and a Mufti periodically to the Madurai and other districts 
within its jurisdiction for the trial of sessions cases. This court 
could finally dispose of all cases committed for trial except those 
involving sentence of death or imprisonment for life wherein it 
dissented from the fatwa of the Muslim Law Officers. Sentence 
of death or imprisonment for life, it had to refer for final sentence 
to the Foujdari Adalat 7 . It had to be guided in its decisions 
entirely by the rules of Muslim law as expounded by the fatwas of 
the Kazi and the Mufti 8 . But it was authorized to commute 
certain harsh penalties prescribed by the Muslim law to imprison¬ 
ment. It could commute Heyut, or the price of blood, in cases of 
homicide to imprisonment for a term of years 9 ; and it could 
commute Hud, or amputation, to imprisonment for 14 years in the 
case of a prisoner adjudged to lose two limbs and for 7 years in 
the case of a prisoner adjudged to lose one limb by the fatwas of 
the Law Officers 10 . In fact punishment by mutilation was entirely 
forbidden. It had also powers to visit the crime of perjury with 
the punishment of Tasheer or public exposure or corporal punish¬ 
ment or imprisonment 11 . The Foujdari Adalat had powers to dis¬ 
pose of all cases referred to it for final sentence and to punish the 

1 Report of the Sadr Adalat on Civil Justice for 1856, pages 3, 8, 10, 12, 41. 

* Regulation VI, 1802. 

8 Regulation VII, 1802, Section 15. 

4 Regulation VI, 1802, Section 8. 

5 Regulation VI, 1802, Sections 9, 10. 

6 Regulation VII, 1802. 

7 Regulation VII, 1802. 

Regulation VI, 1808. 

8 Regulation VII, 1802, Section 15. 

9 Idem. 

10 Regulation VII, 1802, Section 21. 

11 Idem, Sections 30, 40. 

Judicial Consultations, dated 9th April 1811, page 1573. 

Idem, dated 23rd April 1811, page 1590. 
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crime of murder with death 1. In other eases it tad to be guided 
by the fatwas of their Law Officers, the Kazi and the Mufti, When- 
ever, however, it considered the penalties awarded in those i'atwas too 
severe or unwarranted by the evidence, it could represent the case to 
the Government with a view to mitigating or entirely remitting the 
punishment adjudged 1 . In cases in which a sentence of imprison¬ 
ment for life or for a limited period of not less than seven years 
was adjudged, it could order the prisoner to be transported beyond 
the sea a . It could also, after obtaining the sanction of the Gov¬ 
ernment, offer conditional pardon to accessories in the commission 
of crimes with a view to apprehending or convicting the princi¬ 
pals 4 . In cases of robbery by open violence in which discretionary 
punishment was awarded in the fatwas of the Muslim Law Officers, 
the Judge of Circuit and the Foujdari Adalat could inflict whatever 
punishment they thought proper. However, the Judge’ of Circuit 
could inflict only up to a maximum number of 39 stripes and 
imprisonment with hard labour in irons for seven years. Where 
a severer punishment was called for, he had to refer the case to 
the Foujdari Adalat or where a strong suspision was attached to 
the accused, lie had powers to demand security for his good conduct 
and appearance when required 6 

In 1809 an Assistant Judge and Magistrate .was appointed to 
assist the Zillah Judge and Magistrate of Madurai 6 . From 1811 
the Zillah Judge and Magistrate began to exercise more pow r ers; 
he was empowered to inflict punishment on persons convicted by 
h,m by imprisonment not exceeding one year, by corporal punish¬ 
ment not exceeding 30 rattans or by fine not exceeding Rs. 200 7 . 

A much more important change came in 1816: in that year the 
Cornwallis System was replaced by the Murno System. Munro who 
had been appointed in 1814 at the head of the Judicial Commission 
to suggest measures for the reform of the judiciary held that the 
Zillah Judge confined to his headquarters had hardly any oppor¬ 
tunity to have an intimate knowledge of the people; that such 
knowledge could be had onlv by the Collector who in the perfor¬ 
mance of his revenue duties frequently toured the district, and that 
as this knowledge was essential for discharging the functions of 
the magistrate and for controlling the polVe efficiently the magis¬ 
terial powers and the control of police should be transferred from 
the Zillah Judge to the Collector. This, he also remarked, was the 
Indian System in which the revenue, magisterial and police duties 


1 Hvrilv-ion vrn, 1802, Section 10. 

• W«»n, SinMen 11. 

• him, Section 18. 

* Harn, Section 20. 

* H -^il-Cion XV, isaa. SviM-vw 2 end 11 ; Si* n1«o Select Reports and oim of 
tho Ovi-t of F'viHvi Ad\Wt, isga-iqso. nr^-v^n, 

• TndioiM Om'-iUVi'-ini. d v«d 7'h November 1809. 

* Rojolatioa 17,1811. Section 12. 
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were combined in the revenue ofiicer 1 * * ; and his recommendation 
having been strongly supported by the Court of Directors, the 
cuange was introduced in 181(5 The office of the Ziilah Magis¬ 
trate and the Assistant Magistrate of Madurai was now transferred 
from the Ziilah Judge and the Assistant Judge to the Collector 
and his assistant and at the same time a Criminal Court was esta¬ 
blished at Madurai presided over by the Ziilah Judge to which the 
Ma gistratc was required to commit all cases not adjudicable by 
him, instead of, as before, committing such cases direct for trial to 
the Court of Circuit 8 - The magistrates were empowered to appre¬ 
hend offenders and in certain cases to pass sentences 4 . They were 
authorized to punish persons guilty of petty thefts and other minor 
offences by stripes not exceeding 18 rattans, by imprisonment not 
exceeding 15 days or by fines not exceeding Ids. 50 4 ; in other 
cases they had to send the offenders for trial to the Criminal Judge 
of the Ziilah 3 6 . The Ziilah Judge could punish offenders in some 
cases with stripes not exceeding 30 rattans; and in cases of thefts, 
in addition, with imprisonment not exceeding six months, and in 
other cases with a fine not exceeding Hr. 900*. Persons charged 
with more serious offences bad to he committed by him for trial 
before the Court of Circuit 8 . 

The years that followed witnessed the gradual enlargement of 
the powers of all judicial officers of the district. In 1818 the Ziilah 
Magistrate was empowered to delegate the whole or any part of 
his authority to h : s assistant. 9 . In 1820 he was given jurisdiction 
over British subjects residing in the interior for assaults and 
trespasses against Indians, their convictions, however, in such cases 
were made removable by certiorari to the Supreme Court 10 . In 
1822 the Criminal Judge was authorized to take cognizance of bur¬ 
glary and, if not attended with violence, to punish the offenders 
with 30 stripes and imprisonment with hard labour for two years, 


1 Jud’oml Honan It-at inns, dated 2 J th Prorrrbfr 7814. -prf-r 8E8. 

Jnd : cul Oonrvbf ti’nrp, dr fed If f iV^’rh 1 p 1 fl. S'2. 

«TnrTofrl HnnPrp/’f iorP, d n trd 28dh Wt rh Tptf>. pr pr 1P49. 

Jv(Vo*M HnT'Knl+M’orp. cl^rd 1 * J - b Mcy nr ye 1PP8. 

,T'od’0 1 * r 3 ror>F. d ! -trd 15tb ,Tvrly 1815. r>rye 

Ho^mltrttonr. dr^rd Jfhb 4 + IpTE, prpr fOyO. 

For p full d ^n^nn on ♦Im ^Hor* See Sfolmf ’V-rr of Pr png from th« Record* 
rt Raf* T^d' n PToiipo. Vo I IT. t Q 2*\ p- T + f ' T '"ret TT. 

See pI c O T’->d W' - 7 H 'npvp- t'Aor, d^'rd 2-^h 7 8 7 6 . yrye 2^61. 

See ''I-n .T”d ; ^’ v l Hnnsnltniionp, doted 8 th Ji ly 1816, pfye 263 2. 

«RynHion TX, 

R^frvption X. 1 87 : See rH -Wrlrl Porrr’P^t’orP, drtrd 18th Nover*her 
iRtft, 47^0 . dated 25th November 1816, prge 4832. 

•R-mWinn X. 1**6. 

4R-'ooilri+irvp 7X. 7 8 7 6. Portion 18. 

*p,^ap^on XT. 1816. Sections 32, 33, 35. 

6 Tfirffl, Portion .*]!. 

7 p/'rviipfion X. S^rtionr 2, 7. 

*R-rrnK+ion X 1 ^ 6. Section 9. 

® U-mdn.ffon TX. 1*1 8. 

10 Regulation II, 1520, 
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but, if accompanied with violence, to commit them to the Court of 
Circuit. The Circuit Court was authorised to punish such offenders 
by 39 stripes and imprisonment by banishment for fourteen years, 
if the burglary was not attended with attempt to murder or wound¬ 
ing, but, if otherwise, on conviction, to refer the trial to the Fouj- 
dari Adalat 1 . The Criminal Judge was likewise authorized to 
punish thefts not exceeding Rs. 50 and not attended with attempt 
to murder or with wounding by imprisonment with hard labour for 
two years and 30 rattans; but otherwise to refer the trial to the 
Circuit Judge 2 . The Criminal Judge was also empowered in 
certain cases to try and punish offenders for receiving or purchasing 
stolen goods 3 and convicts for escaping from jail 4 . In 1825 he was 
required to commit for trial before the Circuit Court all offenders 
involved in thefts exceeding Rs. 300 . As has been seen, an 

Assistant Judge came to be appointed in Tirunelveli in 1827. This 
judge became the Joint Criminal Judge of the Zillah while the 
Subordinate Collector became the Joint Magistrate 6 , 

Then came the trial by jury and some humanitarian reforms. 
In 1827 a regulation was passed for the gradual introduction of the 
trial by jury into the Criminal Judicature and it was declared to be 
unnecessary for either the Judge of Circuit or the Foujdari Adalat 
to require a fatwa from their Law Officers as to the guilt of the 
prisoner, that being established by the verdict of the jury 7 . It 
is interesting to note that only Hindus and Muslims were eligible 
to serve as jurors and that every juror received one rupee a day for 
his expenses. In 1828 the use of the rattan was abolished and the 
cat-of-nine tails was substituted s . In 1830 the * korah ’ was also 
substituted by the cat-of-nine tails 9 . In 1832 the Magistrate, the 
Criminal and the Joint Criminal Judges of the district were 
empowered to adjudge solitary imprisonment in all cases cogniza¬ 
ble by them 10 . In 1833 females were exempted from the punish¬ 
ment of flogging 11 . 

These were succeeded by changes of a general nature. In 
1833, Criminal and Joint Criminal Judges were authorized to 
employ the Sadr Amins in the investigation and decision of criminal 

1 Regulation VI, 1822, Section 2. 

’ Idem., Section 3. 

3 Idem, Section 4-. 

4 Idem, Section 5. 

6 Regulation I. 1825, Section SO. 

* Regulation II, 1827, Sections 2, 5. 

7 Regulation X, 1827, Section 33. 

Judicial Consultations, dated 3rd July 1827, page 2040, 

Judicial Consultations, dated 11th September 1827, page 2893. 

Judicial Consultations, dated 28th December 1827, pages 3970-3974. 

• Regulation VHI, 1828, 

Judicial Consultations, dated 16th April 1828, page 1091. 

Judicial Consultations, dated 29th April 1828, page 1611. 

Judicial Consultations, dated 20bh June 1828, page 2168, 

’Regulation II, 1830; Judicial Consultations, dated 28th May 1830; dated 
23rd February 1830, page 769. 

10 Regulation XIII, 1832, Section 4. 

11 Regulation II, 1833; Judioial Consultations, dated 12th April 1833, page 1496; 

dated 26th April 1833, pages 1807-18, 
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cases, except in cases commitlable for trial before the Court of 
Circuit. These Judges had powers to overrule the decisions of 
the Sadr Amins who were moreover declared not to have jurisdiction 
over Europeans or Americans *. In 1840 the Eoujdari Adalat was 
empowered to dispense altogether with the fatwa but not with the 
Muslim law 1 * 3 4 5 . Until 1841, treason, rebellion or other crimes 
against the State had been tried by the Judges of Circuit or by 
special courts appointed by the Government and consisting of 
three Judges a . In 1841 the Government were empowered to 
issue a commission to one or more judges with or without law 
officers for the trial of treason, rebellion, or any other crime against 
the State. The Commission had to report its sentences whether of 
acquittal or of punishment to the Foujdar Adalat; and the latter 
in turn had to report its sentence to the Government and await 
orders for three months before executing the same In 1843, 
sentences passed by the Justices of the Peace in the Mufassil (the 
Magistrates) on British subjects residing in the district; for assaults 
and trespasses against Indians were made appealable in the regular 
course in the same manner as ordinary sentences passed in ordinary 
exercise of a Magistrate’s jurisdiction and, when so passed, were 
declared no more to be liable to revision by certiorari by the 
Supreme Court 6 * . 

As has already been stated, in 1843, the district saw the aboli¬ 
tion of the Court of Circuit and the establishment of the new Zillah 
Court under the new Zillah Judge, called the Civil and Sessions 
Judge, invested with enlarged powers 8 . The former civil and 
criminal court now became the civil and criminal court of the 
Subordinate Judge. The Judge of the new Zillah Court was em¬ 
powered to exercise all the powers of the Judges of the old Court of 
Circuit which now disappeared. He was directed to hold perma¬ 
nent sessions for the trial of all persons accused of crimes formerly 
cognizable by the Court of Circuit 8. He could avail himself of the 
aid of respectable Indians or other persons either by constituting 
them as assessors or members of the Court with a view to benefit¬ 
ing by their observations, particularly in the examination of 
witnesses, or by employing them more nearly as a jury, to attend 
during the trial to suggest points of enquiry and after consultation, 
to deliver in their verdict. He was, however, authorized to pass 


1 Regulation HI of 1833. 

* Aot I of 1840; Judioial Consultations, dated 12th November 1839, pages 
8084-8687. 

Idem, dated 13th August 1839, page 6300. 

3 Regulation XX of 1802. 

4 Act V of 1841, Seotions 1-5. 

5 Act IV of 1843. 

6 Judioial Consultations, dated 1st August 1843, page 2740. 

Judi oial Consultations, dated 15th August 1843, pages 2844-2890, 

Aot VII, 1843, Section 26. 

5 Idem, Section 27, 
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decision according to bis opinion whether agreeing with the asses¬ 
sors or jury or not; but, if Iris decision was in opposition to their 
opinions, it was to be referred to the Foujdari Aciaiat 1 . He had 
also the power of overruling the criminal sentences passed by tne 
Sadr Amina 2. The powers of the Magistrate were also extended, 
but an appeal was made to lie from his decision to the Sessions 
Judge 3 . The District Munsifs were also, in 1854, given criminal 
jurisdiction in petty offences and petty thefts. No material 
changes having taken place till the passing of the Codes and 
the establishment of the High Court, we may pause now to give 
a glance at the state of criminal justice in the district. 

In 1856, for instance, the same year for which we have given 
civil statistics, the district had 1 Sessions Judge, 1 Subordinate 
Judge, 1 Sadr Amin, 1 District Magistrate, 1 Joint Magistrate and 
X Assistant Magistrate. The total number of crimes committed 
against persons and property, like murder, rape, highway robbery, 
gang robbery, house-breaking, arson, embezzlement, fraud and for¬ 
gery, were 525 in which 1,855 persons were involved. Besides these 
there were a large number of petty offences like assault, theft and 
cattle stealing in which 15,303 persons were involved. Among the 
major crimes, murder, gang robbery and house-breaking were the 
most prevalent 5 . 

Shortly afterwards a series of important changes were made not 
only in the structure of the judiciaiy hut also in the law to be 
administered and the procedure to be followed in the courts. In 
1850 Civil Procedure Code was enacted and this w r as followed bv fho 
Penal Code in 1860 and the Criminal Procedure Code in 1861. 
These Codes replaced the Regulations and Acts hitherto governing 
judicial administration. The Sadr and Fonidari Adalat and the 
Supreme Court were, at the same time, replaced by the Hi eh Court 
established by Letters Patent under charters issued in 1862 and 
1865, and the High Court was invested with civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over all the courts in the State 6 . Since then the three 
Codes have been amended on several occasions and a large rjumher 
of Act have been passed defining the law governing specific 


1 Ant VTT, 184a—Section 32. 

* Idem, Section 36. 

• Idem. Station 1 ? 54. 55. 

• Aet XTT, 1354 : fir* also Manual of Administration of the Madras PresidaMy 
by C. D. Maelean, Vol. I. 1335—Footnotes on mn>i 272-275, 

* Reoort of the Fonidari Adalat. on Criminal Statiatina for 185*. nacres 32-33. 
•Manual of Administration of the Madras Presidency by C. D. Maclean, Vol. f, 

1885— SV footnote on nacre 274. 

O.O. Nos. 37-40, Judicial, dated 10th Juno 1350, 

0.0. No'. 20-31 A. Judicial, dated 5th August 1852. 

O.O. Not. 90-100, Judicial, dated Tlth Au<m»t 1862. 

1(1.0. No. ISO Judicial, dated 15th Anonst 1862. 

0,0. Nos. 18-10, Judicial, dated 3rd December 1862. 

O.O. Nor. 30-40, Judicial, dated 1 “Oh .Tauuarv 1863. 

O.O. Nos. 83-84. Judicial, dated 12th March 1366. 

Q,0. Noa. 341-342, Judicial, dated 25th October 1368, 
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subjects. It is neither possinle nor necessary to enter here into 
tins vast field of iegai enactments. Jbut it must be stated that, 
alter tlie codification of the law, the flams, the Muftis and the 
Pandits disappeared from the courts and. mat, about the same time, 
the constitution and jurisdiction of the courts themselves underwent 
some important changes. The present set up of the Civil Courts 
came into existence in 1873 by the passing of the Madras Civil 
Courts Act of 1873' ; and the present set up of the Criminal Courts 
came into existence in 1872 by the passing of the Criminal Proce¬ 
dure Code ot 1872 U. Under Uie Civil Courts Act of 1873 the civil 
judiciary in the district came to consist of the District Court, the 
Subordinate Judge’s Court and the District Munsifs’ Courts; the 
courts of tiie Assistant Judge and the Sadr Amins now ceased to 
exist. Under the Criminal Procedure Code of 1872, the criminal 
judiciary m the district came to consist of the Sessions Court and 
the courts of the First, the Second and the Third-class Magistrates. 
The Milage Munsifs’ Courts and the Panchayat Courts however 
continued to function governed by the Regulations IV and V of 1816 
as amended by Madras Act IV of 1883 and Act I of 1889. 

The administration of civil justice is now under the exclusive 
superintendence of the High Couit. The High Court originally 
consisted of a Chief Justice and a few Puisne Judges. The Chief 
Justice and one of the Puisne Judges were barristers of the United 
Kingdom while the other judges were experienced members of the 
Civil Service. All these were appointed by the Crown 8 . Subse¬ 
quently the Judges were •increased and their appointments came to 
be made on the principle that one-third of them should be barristers 
from the United Kingdom, one-third should be members of the 
Indian Civil Service and the remaining one-third should be Advo¬ 
cates of some years standing in the High Court 1 2 * 4 . Under the new 
Constitution (1950) it now consists of a Chief Justice and twelve 
other Judges appointed by the President under his hand and seal. 
No person is eligible for appointment as a Judge of the High Court 
unless lie is a citizen of India and has for at least 10 years held a 
judicial office in India or lias for at least ten years been an Advocate 
of a High Court in India 5 . 

The High Court has also all along exercised ordinary original 
jurisdiction over all suits the cause of action in which has arisen 
with : n (he limits of the City of Madras and appellate jurisdiction 
over all civil courts established throughout the State. It has also all 
along decided original cases bv a single Judge from whose decision 
an appeal lias lain to a division bench consisting of two Judges. It 

1 The Civil Conrfc Manual (Madras Acts!, 1040, Vol, I, page* 266-277, 

2 Manual of Administration of tho Madras Presidency by C. D. Maclean, Vol. I, 
1885, nape 274—Footnote. 

s YfJt'ffi,. pflfjes 200-210. 

4 Ppprrt of the Indian Statutory Commission, 1930, Vol. I, page 294, 

6 The Constitution of India, 1950, Madras Edition, page 73. 
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has, in the same manner, heard and determined appeals from dis¬ 
trict courts by a division bench of two Judges, and when the two 
Judges have differed in opinion, they have stated the question of 
law on which they differed and referred the matter to a third judge. 
When important questions of law have arisen it has had them 
decided by full benches consisting of three or more judges. It has 
heard and decided all second appeals, i.e., decrees passed in appeal 
by the subordinate courts wherein the decision has been contrary to 
law or usages, or has failed to determine some material issue of law 
or usage or has made a substantial error in procedure. It has exer¬ 
cised powers of extraordinary original jurisdiction by which it can 
call up and determine any suit or appeal from any court subject to 
its superintendence. It has had powers to hold sittings for the 
relief of insolvent debtors and it has exercised testamentary and 
matrimonial jurisdiction 1 2 * . And recently, under the new consti¬ 
tution, it has come to exercise original jurisdiction in respect of any 
matter concerning revenue and its collection?. 

The jurisdiction of the several courts in the district has practi¬ 
cally remained unchanged from 1873. Ever since that time when¬ 
ever Additional Subordinate Judges and Additional District 
Munsifs have been appointed to one and the same Subordinate 
Judge’s Court or District Munsif’s Court, one of the Subordinate 
Judges and District Munsifs has been called the Principal Subordi¬ 
nate Judge and the Principal District Munsif respectively. The Dis¬ 
trict Judge and the Subordinate Judge have throughout exercised 
jurisdiction in all original suits and proceedings of a civil nature 4 * . 
The District Munsifs exercised jurisdiction over such suits and 
proceedings till 1916 where the amount did not exceed Es. 2,500; 
but in that year this limit was raised to Rs. 3,00(P. Regular appeals 
have always lain from the decrees and orders of the District ^ourt 
to the High Court; and from "the decrees and orders of the Sub¬ 
ordinate Judge’s Courts and the District Munsif’s Courts to the 
District Court, except where the amount or value of the subject 
matter of the suit has exceeded Rs. 5,000, in which case an appeal 
has lain to the High Court 6 . In certain cases the Subordinate 
Judges have exercised the powers of disposing of appeals from the 
District Munsifs within their jurisdiction and the District Judge 
has, in such cases, exercised the powers of removing such suits to 
his own court, and, with the permission of the High Court, of refer¬ 
ring any appeals from the decrees and orders of the District Mun¬ 
sifs preferred to his court to any Subordinate Judge under him T , 

1 Manual of Administration of the Madras Presidency by C. D, Maclean, Vol. I, 
1885, pages 209-210. 

2 The Constitution of India, 1950, Madras Edition, page, 75. 

8 Madras Civil Courts Act of 1873, Sections 4 and 4-A, 

4 Madras Civil Courts Act of 1873, Section 12. 

8 Idem, Section 12 and Madras Civil Courts Amendment Act, 1916, Section S. 

8 Madras Civil Courts Act of 1873, Section 13. 

T Idem, Section 13. 
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And finally all the courts have all along administered the Hindu or 
Muslim law in all matters regarding succession, inheritance, 
marriage or caste or any religious usage or institution, according as 
the parties involved have been Hindus or Muslims. Where, how¬ 
ever, these have not existed, they have followed any custom having 
the force of law unless such custom has been by legislative enact¬ 
ment altered; and where no specific rule has existed, they have 
acted according to justice, equity and good conscience l . 

The Village Munsifs and the Village Panchayats have all along 
continued to exercise petty civil powers. We' have already seen 
that the Village Munsifs since 1816 exercised civil judicial powers 
in simple disputes. In 1883 (Madras Act IV of 1883), their powers 
were extended to suits for personal property up to Es. 20, their 
decisions not being open to appeal. They were also empowered, in 
case the parties consented, to try and determine similar suits up to 
Es. 100 as arbitrators. They were likewise empowered, when the 
parties agreed, to summon panchayats as before to decide suits for 
personal property of any value 2 3 . By the Village Courts Act of 1889 
(Madras Act I of 1889), the Village Munsif’s Courts as well as the 
new Panchayat Courts that could be constituted for one or more 
villages, were invested with powers to try civil suits up to Es. 50 
and, where the parties gave their consent in writing, up to Eupees 
200 H . 

It may be stated here that there have also been revenue courts 
in the district from 1822. The Collectors, Sub-Collectors and 
Assistant and Deputy Collectors in charge of divisions have been 
authorized to sit as revenue courts and exercise judicial powers 
under Madras Eegulations IX of 1822, III of 1823 and III of 1832 
on charges against revenue subordinates for corruption, exaction, 
embezzlement, etc. 4 ; under Madras Regulation VI of 1831 repeal¬ 
ed by Madras Hereditary Village Officers Act III of 1895 on claims 
to hereditary village offices 5 ; and under Madras Act VIII of 1865 
repealed by the Madras Estates Land Act I of 1908 on disputes 
between the landlord and tenant in which no title is involved 6 . The 
revenue courts have also under the Acts of 1865 and 1908 exercised 
powers to enforce terms of tenancy, to compel the exchange of 
pattas and muchilikas, to settle rates of assessment or rent, to order 
sales under distraint, etc. 


1 Madras Civil Courts Act of 1873, Seotion 10. 

8 Manual of Administration of the Madras Presidency by C. D. Maclean, Vol. I, 
1885, pages 212-213. 

3 The Civil CourtsManual (Madras Acts), Fifth Edition, 1940, pages 1854-1858, 

1 Regulations of the Government of Fort St. George by Richard Clarke, 1848, 

pages 434^-441, 517-518, 

6 Idem, pages 507-509. 

The Civil Courts Manual (Madras Acts), 1940, pages 1007-1025. 

« The Madras Code, 1888, pages 230-231. 

The Madras Code, 1915, Vol. II, pages 1107-1182. 
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Since the estabishment of the High Court and the passing of 
several Acts connected with civil justice, the judicial officers Lave 
been invested with certain special powers. Under the Madras Civil 
Courts Act of 1873 the Subordinate Judges and District Munsifs 
were invested with the powers of a Small Cause Court up to ids. hUO 
and Bs. 50 respectively. In 191-1 the powers of the District Munsifs 
were raised to Bs. 100 generally and to Bs. 200 in the case of a few 
District Munsifs recommended by the High Court. In 1926 the 
powers of the Subordinate Judges were raised to Bs. 1,000. It may 
also be mentioned here that the District Judge exercises special 
jurisdiction under enactments like the Guardians and Wards’ Act, 
the Indian Divorce Act, the Native Converts Marriage Dissolution 
Act and the Administrator-General’s Act. The Subordinate Judges 
also exercise jurisdiction under special enactments like the Pro¬ 
vincial Insolvency Act, the Guardians and Wards’ Act, the Indian 
Succession Act, the Madras Hindu Prevention of Bigamy and 
Divorce Act and the Land Acquisition Act. The District Munsifs 
likewise exercise certain jurisdiction under the Provincial Insol¬ 
vency Act and the Indian Succession Act. Mention may also lie 
made here of an Official Kecoiver appointed under the Provincial 
Insolvency Act for the administration of insolvents’ estates. Origi¬ 
nally the Official Receiver was a part-time officer appointed for a 
term of five years and remunerated on a commission basis. Iri 1939 
he was made a full time officer'of the Government and remunerated 
by salary. In the same year lie was also appointed ex-officio Official 
Liquidator under the Indian Companies Act to carry on proceedings 
in the liquidation of companies ordered to be wound up by the High 
Court. 

Under all these changes the position of the Civil Courts in the 
district in 1951 was as follows : There were in the district 1 District 
Judge’s Court at Madurai; 4 Subordinate Judge’s Court, 3 at 
Madurai and 1 at Dindigul; 8 District Munsifs Courts. 2 at Madu¬ 
rai (one for the Madurai taluk and the other for the Madurai town) 
and 1 each at Dindigul, Kodaikanal, Melur, Palni, Periyakulam 
and Tirumangalam. There were also in the district 263 Village 
Panchavat Courts and 10 Village Munsifs’ Courts which tried cases. 
There were as many as 18,051 suits and appeals before these various 
courts. In no district in the State, save in Malabar and Tanjore, 
was there so much litigation. The Village Munsifs’ Courts dis¬ 
posed of 1,837 suits; the Village Panchavat Courts disposed of 1,407 
suits; the'District Munsifs’ Courts disposed of 3,633 suits; the 
Subordinate Judges’ Courts disposed of 262 ordinary suits, 840 
small cause suits and 298 appeals; and the District Judge’s Court 
disposed of 26 ordinary suits and 456 appeals. Besides these courts, 
the revenue courts disposed of 2,217 suits 1 . 


1 <3.0. No. 4673, Home, dated 31st December 1952. 
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A subject connected with civil justice is the registration of 
assurances. As early as 1802 a Regulation was passed (liegulation 
XVII of 1802) with the object of giving security to the titles and 
rights of persons purchasing or receiving in gift, or advancing 
money on mortgage or taking on lease or other limited assignment, 
of real property. The Regulation also aimed at preventing indivi¬ 
duals from being defrauded by entering into transactions in respect 
of any property that might have been previously dealt with, at 
obviating litigation regarding wills and any written authority to 
adopt and at providing against injury to rights or title by the loss 
or destruction of deeds relating to transactions of the above nature. 
The Regulation came into force only in 1805 and the registry was 
placed in charge of the Registrar of the Zillak Court. The docu¬ 
ments registerable consisted of sales and gifts, mortgages and certi¬ 
ficates of discharge of mortgages, leases and other limited assign¬ 
ments or temporary transfers of property wills and written authori¬ 
ties to adopt. The registration was however optional 1 . In 1831 
officiating or Deputy Registrars as well as Zillah Assistants and 
Indian Judges were permitted to perform the duties of the Registrar 
when specially appointed for the purpose. In 1834 the Court of 
Directors suggested the enactment of a law for making registration 
of deeds relating to immovable property compulsory. But the 
suggestion bore fruit only in 1864 by the passing of India Act XVI 
of 1864. This Act was amended in 1877, 1879, 1886 and 1889 and 
was consolidated in 1908 by India Act XVI of 1908 s . The chief 
object of registration is to obviate the difficulties arising from the 
purchase of a title to immovable property the validity of which 
cannot be checked. The Act provides the machinery for regis¬ 
tration, and lays down what documents should be compulsorily 
registered in order to obtain validity in a court of law and what 
documents may or may not be registered at the option of the parties. 
Ever since the passing of the Act of 1864 the work of registration 
has been placed in charge of a separate department under an 
Inspector-General of Registration assisted by a number of Regis¬ 
trars and Sub-Registrars. Madurai has been under a Registrar 
since the passing of the Act of 1864. As for the Sub-Registrars’ 
offices there were 30 of them in 1950-51, located in towns and 
important villages. In the same year these offices effected 97,222 
registrations, compulsory and optional, relating to immovable pro¬ 
perty worth Rs. 6,46,55,812 and collected thereby fees amounting 
to Rs. 4,34,365. They also registered 1,602 documents relating to 
movable property worth Rs. 34,01,815 and realized thereby fees 
amounting to Rs. 16,095. They likewise registered 469 wills and 
realized thereby Rs. 5,593 by way of fees. Madurai is one of the 
heaviest registration districts in the State 8 . 

1 Regulation XVII of 1802 : See also Act I of 1943. 

2 Madras Presidency, 1881 to 1931 by G. T. Boag, 1933, page 59. 

Manual of Administration of the Madras Presidency by C. D, Maclean, 
Vol. I, 1885, page 214. 

8 G.O. No. 2383, Revenue, dated 11th September 1951. 

M.D.G, —21 
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Another subject connected with civil justice is that of court-fees. 
In older to discourage frivolous litigation and the filing of super¬ 
fluous exhibits and the summoning of unnecessary witnesses, a 
Eegulation was passed as early as 1808 (Regulation IV of 1808) 
prescribing the levy of stamp duty on every petition, answer, reply, 
rejoinder or supplemental pleadings in suits on appeals to Abe Xillah, 
Provincial or Sadr Court on all miscellaneous petitions and appli¬ 
cations which were treated as pleadings, on sanads of appointment 
granted to Kazis and authorized pleaders and on all copies of judicial 
papers granted to parties on application. The scale of stamp duty 
ranged from annas four to Es. 2 1 In suits and appeals the scale 
was revised in the same year a . Complaints to Magistrates or Police 
Darogahs were charged a stamp duty of annas eight. Provision was 
at the same time made for the institution of suits in forma pauperis. 
In the same year by another Regulation (Regulation V of 1808) a 
scale of court fees was prescribed on all suits. The fees collected 
by the Registrars, the District Munsifs, Sadr Amins and the 
‘ Native Commissioners ’ were appropriated by them towards their 
remuneration;, but the fees collected by the Xillah Judges, the 
Provincial Courts and the Sadr Adalat were credited to the Govern¬ 
ment 3 . No fee was however collected in the case of suits filed before 
the Village Courts which came into existence in 1816 4 . In 1817, 
the stamp duty was made payable also on documents like pro-notes, 
bills of exchange, letters on credit, receipts, deeds of gift, sale, 
devise, lease, mortgage, etc.; and the court-fees leviable on insti¬ 
tution of suits and appeals was also revised. The court-fees varied 
from Re, 1 in suits and appeals not exceeding Rs. 16 in value, to 
Rs. 2,000 in suits and appeals exceeding Rs. 1,00,000 in value 5 . 
The Registrars, the District Munsifs, etc., continued to appropriate 
the fees collected by them. From 1834, however, the District 
Munsifs ceased to be remunerated with the fees, and in lieu thereof 
were paid monthly allowances for themselves 6 . The next change 
in the Court-fees on judicial stamp was made in 1860 when a com¬ 
prehensive Act containing several new provisions taken from the 
English statutes was passed and made applicable to the whole of 
India 7 . Some minor amendments were made to this Act in 1862*. 
In 1867 stamp duties on judicial proceedings were increased 9 . In 
1870 another comprehensive Act was passed reducing the stamp 
duties and making various changes in detail in the judicial part of 

1 Regulation IV of 1808, Sections 2, 3. 

1 Regulation Y of 1808, Section 3. 

• Regulation V of 1808. 

* Regulation IV of 1810, Seotion 32. 

Regulation V of 1816, Section 13. 

Regulation VII of 1816. 

s Regulation XIII of 1816, Seotion 13. 

•Regulation II of 1834 ; Act V of 183S. 

»India Act XXXVI of I860. 

* India Act X of 1863. 

• India Aet XXVI of ll«7. 
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the stamp Jaw 1. This Act was amended in 1922 mainly for raising 
the stamp duties and thereby meeting the increased cost of admini¬ 
stration 1 2 . A minor amendment to this Act was made in 1945 3 . 

Coming to criminal justice the High Court has all along exe* 
oised original and appellate jurisdiction, the former in the case or 
the City of Madras and the latter in tfie case of the districts. It has 
tried all ordinary cases before a common jury and all capital cases 
and usually those in which the State is interested before a special 
jury 4 . Appeals have been usually heard by one J udge unless they 
related to death sentences, in which case two Judges have sat and 
decided appeals. Appeals posted before one Judge have sometimes 
been referred by him to a Bench of two Judges and appeals posted 
before a Bench of two J udges have sometimes been referred by them 
to a Full Bench consisting of three or more Judges. The High 
Court has exercised the powers of revision over all, the criminal 
courts in the State, such as those of revising their calendars and 
sentences, calling for their records and annulling, suspending or 
altering their sentences 5 . 

The Sessions Court in the district has all along been the highest 
court within the limits of its jurisdiction. It has not generally 
taken congnizance of any offences as a Court of original jurisdiction; 
it has taken cognizance of cases only when committed by competent 
magistrates. It has held trials with the aid of assessors or jury 6 . 
It has possessed powers to pass the maximum punishment pres¬ 
cribed for each offence by the Penal Code; and, except in the case 
of death sentence, its sentences have been effectual without further 
reference, subject only to appeals to the High Court. All capital 
punishments passed by it, however, have had to be confirmed by 
the High Court 7 . It has also possessed appellate jurisdiction and 
heard and determined all appeals from the decisions of the District 
Magistrates and First-class Magistrates. Whenever the work of 
the Sessions Court has been heavy, an Additional Sessions Judge 
or an Assistant Sessions Judge has been appointed. The Additional 
Sessions Judge has exercised the same powers as the Sessions 
Judge; and the Assistant Sessions Judge lias exercised all the 
powers of the Sessions Judge except those of passing sentences of 
death or of transportation or of imprisonment for more than seven 
years 8 . 

1 India Aot VII of 1870. 

2 Madras Act V of 1822. 

0 Madras Act XVII of 1945. 

4 G.O. No. 11-12, Judicial, dated 2nd December 1805. 

6 Manual of Administration of the Madras Presidency by C. D. Maclean, Vol, I, 

1885, pages 198-199. 

Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, Section 31 (1). 

8 Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, Section 208. 

1 Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, Section 31 (2). 

8 Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, Section 31 (3). 

Manual of Administration of the Madras Presidency by C. D. Maclean, Vr>; I 
1885, pages 198-199. 

M.D.C.—2U 
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Below the Sessions Court there have been all along three grades 
of Criminal Courts in the district presided over by the Magistrates 
of the first, second and third class. The Collector has exercised 
first class magisterial powers under the designation of the District 
Magistrate and, as the head of the district, he has had jurisdiction 
and control over the other magistrates. The Subdivisional Magis¬ 
trates, whether Sub-Collectors or Deputy Collectors, have also 
exercised first class magisterial powers. The Tahsildars nave been 
vested with second class magisterial powers, but they have rarely 
exercised these powers for the trial of cases. The Deputy Tahsil¬ 
dars as Sub-Magistrates have been vested with third class magis¬ 
terial powers to start with and after six months have been invariably 
vested with second class powers 1 * 3 * 5 ; and such of the Sub-Magistrates 
as do exclusively magisterial work have been designated as the 
Stationary Sub-Magistrates. As to the magisterial powers, the 
Magistrates t>f the first class have throughout possessed powers ef 
passing sentences of imprisonment not exceeding two years, of 
imposing fines to the extent of Es. 1,000 and of whipping e . Magis¬ 
trates of the second class have similarly possessed powers of passing 
sentences of imprisonment not exceeding six months and of 
imposing fines not exceeding Es. 200 8 . Magistrates of the third class 
have possessed powers of passing sentences of imprisonment not 
exceeding one month and of imposing fines not exceeding Es. 50 *. 
The First-class Magistrates when empowered by the Government 
have also heard appeals from the decisions of the Second-class und 
Third-class Magistrates. 

Besides these magistrates there have been other magistrates too 
in the district. There have been from a long time, from about 1891, 
Benches of Honorary Magistrates and Honorary Special Magis¬ 
trates, mostly in towns 5 , who have exercised generally the third or 
second class powers or sometimes even first class powers 6 . There 
have been also the Village Munsifs who have exercised magisterial 
powers in petty cases of minor assault, affrays, abusive language, 
etc., under Eegulation XI of 1816 as amended by Act II of 1920; 
they have had powers to imprison offenders in the village choultry 
for a period not exceeding twelve hours 7 . There has moreover been 
the Panchayat Courts which have exercised powers of imposing 
fines in petty offences under the Village Courts Act I of 1889 8 - 

1 Board’s Standing Order No. 139, 

s Code of Criminal Prooedure, 1898, Section 32 (1), 

3 Idem. 

1 Idem. 

5 Manual of Administration of the Madras Presidency by C. D. Macelean, Vol,. I 
1885, page 200. 

G.O. No. 172-173, Judicial, dated 29th May 1801, 

G.O. No. 154, Judicial, dated 21st July 1874, 

G.O. No. 156, Judicial, dated 16th February 1875. 

• G.O. No. 1729, Judioial, dated 14th August 1914. 

G.O. No. 1537, Law (General), dated 20th June 1922. 

7 Criminal Courts Manual (Madras Acts), 1949, page 509. 

’idem, page 815. 
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Before leaving criminal justice we may have a glance at the 
statistics relating to it in the district about the close of our period. 
In 1951, for instance, there were in the district one Sessions Judge, 
one District Magistrate, one Additional District Magistrate, one 
City First-class Magistrate, three Subdivisional Magistrates, besides 
the Tahsildars, Deputy Tahsildars, Sub-Magistrates and Stationary 
Sub-Magistrates. There were in the district several Panchayat 
Courts, but none of them tried any criminal cases. There were also 
the Village Munsif Magistrates, but only 352 of them tried criminal 
cases. There were likewise some Honorary Bench Magistrates and 
Special Magistrates. The Honorary Bench Magistrates and Special 
Magistrates disposed of 29,418 cases. The number of cases before 
the other Courts was, 249 before the Village Magistrates and 59,952 
before the regular courts. The number of appeals in the Sessions 
Judge’s and District Magistrate’s Courts was 494 and in the High 
Court 76. The total number of cases and appeals amounted to 
60,771 which was the highest figure in the State. The fines realized 
by the Courts (almost entirely by the Magistrates’ Courts) amounted 
to Rs. 3,86,390 1. 

This book closes with the year 1951 and therefore it does not 
deal with the important change introduced in the district in 1954, 
namely, the separation of the Judiciary from the Executive. The 
separation has a history of its own dating from almost the very 
inception of the Indian National Congress. We have dealt with it 
fully elsewhere 8 , but here we must note that the agitation for the 
change was made mainly on the principle that the prosecuting 
agency should not also be the trying agency inasmuch as such a 
combination of powers violates the first principles of justice and 
equity. In spite of the various attempts made from 1886 however 
the separation began to be actually effected in the State only from 
1949, only after the advent of the National Government. Under 
the schemes of separation then introduced, the Collector and his 
subordinates ceased to have powers to try criminal cases, but their 
powers for preserving public peace and for maintaining law and 
order were retained in the. A separate class of Sub-Magistrates, 
Subdivisional Magistrates and District Magistrates possessing legal 
qualifications have been brought into existence purely for trying 
cases. This system however does not involve any change in the law 
relating to the administration of criminal justice 8 . 

Turning to the police, when the British acquired the district 
they found that they had to deal with hordes of Kallars who had 
been habituated to lawlessness, crime and rapine. Under the feeble 
rule of the Nawab of Arcot, the Kallars had freely colluded with the 

1 G.O. No. 4591, Home, dated 23rd December 1952. 

8 Studies in Madras Administration by B. S. Baliga, Vol. I, 1949, pages 184- 
240. 

a G.O. No. 78, Public, dated 10th January 1947. 

G.O. No. 3105, Publio, dated 9th September 1949. 

Madras in 1950, pages 40-43. 
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head Kavalkars and connived with the Palayagars in carrying on 
their depredations. They had repeatedly attacked the British troops 
sent against them and declared a sort of independence setting all 
authority at naught. They had cut up Colonel Heron’s expedition 
in the Natham Pass (1755), given a great deal of trouble to Yusuf 
Khan (1756-64) and forced him to treat them with uncommon 
harshness; it is said, that avenues had to he “ cut into their forest ” 
and that they had to be “ shot as they fled ”, Boon afterwards they 
had defied five battalions of sepoys sent against them by the British 
under Captain Rumley and had eventually submitted only after 
they had been completely surrounded and their villages had been 
cannonaded, their houses set on fire and no less than 3,000 of them 
slain. Tn 1881 during the war with TTyder Ali they had raided up 
to the walls of Madurai and attacked and killed Mallari Rao, the 
Officer Commanding the town. 

It was not to be expected that they would live in peace under the 
British Government. No sooner was the district occupied than the 
Collector, who also acted as the magistrate and controlled the police, 
found it necessary to deprive the Palayagars and the bead Kavalkars 
of the police duties winch {hey had till then exercised. He also 
found it necessary to exercise strict control over the Sthala Kaval¬ 
kars (village watchmen) by means of the sihhandi consisting of the 
Jamedars, Duffadars and peons and the revenue officers consisting 
of the Tahsildars, Nattamaikars and Karnams, The sihhandi, the 
revenue officers as well as the Kavalkars were required to apprehend 
all offenders. A few Kotwals were also appointed in Madurai and 
Dindigul; and the Kotwals and the Kavalkars were, in accordance 
with the ancient custom of tile country, made responsible for the 
losses incurred by the public through thefts and robberies commit¬ 
ted within their jurisdiction. It was however no easy task to 
enforce this responsibility in practice. The conditions prevailing 
were, indeed, abnormal. The Kallars committed numerous Units 
and robberies both in the villages and on the high roads and, when 
opposed, never hesitated to resort to murder. They were dreaded 
everywhere and described ” as a race of people who are ferocious 
and blood-thirsty in the extreme ”. Besides the Kallars, there were 
also the Maravars, the Pallars and the Koravars who committed 
many crimes in the district 1 . 

In the opening years of the last century a new class of paid 
police officers called the Daroghas and the Thanadars came io he 
employed under the Collector. In 1808. in accordance with the 
Cornwallis System, the magistracy and the control over the police 
were transferred to the Zillah Judge who thereafter became solely 
responsible for the maintenance of public peace. This change, 
however, by no means improved matters. Thefts and robberies 
continued unabated, in spite of the increases effected in the police 

1 Collei'torata Reoords, Madurai District, Vol, T, No. 1148, pages 105-127. 
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force from time to time. In 1813, on the eve of police reforms, tlie 
Zillali Judge had under him 7 Daroghas, 7 Karnams, 49 Tlianadars 
and 591 police peons and this establishment cost 11,211 Star 
Pagodas 1 . 

The police reforms introduced in all the districts in 181(5 as a 
result of tlie recommendations of a Special Police Committee abo¬ 
lished the Ivaval System altogether, resumed all their fees and 
maniums, reorganized the police under tlie heads of villages, the 
Tahsildars, the Zamindars, the Amins of police and the Kotwals, 
and retransferred the magistracy and the control of the police from 
the Zillah Judge to the Collector. The heads of villages were 
assisted in their duties by the Talaiyaris and other village watchers 
and the Tahsildars were assisted by the Pcshkars, the Gumasthas 
and the peons. The Zamindars were appointed as heads of police 
within their Zamindaris and the Amins of Police were appointed in 
large towns. The Kotwals and peons were appointed under the 
Tahsildars chiefly for furnishing supplies for travellers, and the 
Collector-Magistrate who was placed in control over the entire 
police of the district was held responsible for the maintenance of 
public peace 2 . 

But even these changes were soon felt to be inadequate. The 
Collector-Magistrate, because of his more frequent tours md more 
intimate connexion with the people, was undoubtedly found to be 
more capable of exercising a better control over the police than tlie 
Judge-Magistrate. But, saddled as he was by his growing revenue 
duties, lie and his subordinates found little time to attend to police 
duties. The result was, crimes showed no appreciable decrease 
while a large number of criminals escaped prosecution. Thus, 
for instance, in 1852 there were 17 murders, 12 homicides, 12 
serious assaults, 34 robberies, 113 burglaries, 39 thefts, 34 cattle 
stealings, 6 arsons and 61 other types of crime; and of the 34 
robberies involving 518 persons only 9 persons were convicted 8 * 

Affairs were not better in the other districts. In 1859 therefore 
the police of the whole State was reorganized, and made into a 
separate department. It was considered that the Collector-Magis¬ 
trates, through their Assistants and revenue subordinates, were not 
in a position to exercise adequate supervision over tlie police esta¬ 
blishments; that the control exercised by the Sessions Judges over 
the Collector-Magistrates, ever since the abolition of the Courts of 
Circuit, was illusory since the Sessions Judges were occupying the 
same status as that of the Collectors; and that the police establish¬ 
ments themselves demanded a thorough revision. For all these 
reasons an Inspector-General of Police was appointed as the Head 
of the "Department and under him were anpointed a few Deputy 
Inspectors-General in charge of groups of districts and District 


Judicial Sundries, Yol. YTTT-B, page 1961. 
Regulation XT of 1816. 

Report on Criminal Justice for 1859. 
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Superintendents of Police each in charge of a district. The District 
Superintendents of Police, except in matters affecting discipline, 
etc., were placed under the District Magistrates. In matters affect¬ 
ing discipline, service, etc., they were placed under the Inspector- 
General of Police. And finally, each District Superintendent of 
Police was provided with a separate police staff of Inspectors, Con¬ 
stables and Village Police V 


This system was introduced into the Madurai district in 1861. 
The district was now provided with one District Superintendent of 
Police, 27 Inspectors, 1,396 constables, 281 Village Inspectors, 907 
Village Watchmen and 405 Village Talaiyaris. Tt was divided into 
six taluks, or more correctly divisions or circles, and in each divi¬ 
sion or circle were posted one or more Inspectors and a number of 
parties of constables attached to police stations and outposts which 
numbered 33 and 78 respectively. At the same time, separate 
Inspectors and constables were stationed in the towns of Madurai, 
Dindigul and Ramanathapuram. Separate parties of Inspectors 
and constables were also appointed for jails, treasuries and courts 
and some parties were kept as Reserve Police. This scale of esta¬ 
blishment was larger than that sanctioned in several other districts; 
it was purposely done so because Madurai was considered one of 
the most difficult districts from the police point of view, infested as 
it was by the Kallar robbers*. Thus, for instance, in 1860, no less 
than 606 serious crimes like murder, robbery, burglary, arson, etc., 
were committed in the district in which no less than 8,342 offenders 
were involved 8 . 

The changes made in 1861 have remained the same in essentials 
to this day. The only important additional changes that have since 
been made are the formation of the Criminal Intelligence Depart¬ 
ment Branch and the Railway Police, and the bifurcation of the 
district first into North Madurai and South Madurai and later into 
Madurai Urban and Madurai Rural (since changed into Madurai 
North). In about 1880 it was felt that, in order to prevent refined 
crimes such as forgery, false evidence, poisoning, cheating and 
conspiracy, it was essential to have a separate staff of police for 
criminal intelligence work and that, in order to prevent thefts on 
railways and at railway stations, it was equally essential to have a 
separate Railway Police 4. Subsequently both the Criminal Intelli¬ 
gence Staff 5 and the Railway Police* were reorganized. The bifur¬ 
cation of the district into North and South Madurai districts was. 
as has already been seen in the Chapter on Welfare Schemes, made 

1 Judicial Consultations, dated 4th January 1859—Papers connected with the 
reorganization of the Police, 1859. 

8 O.O. No. 425, Judicial, dated 27th March 1861. 

8 Report on Criminal Justice for 1860. 

* Madras Polios Report for 1881. 

* O.O. No. 1152, Judicial, dated 10th July 1906. 

* O.O. No. 1463, Judioial, dated 8th October 1897. 
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in 1929 in connexion with the Kallar Reclamation Work. The divi¬ 
sion into Madurai Urban and Madurai Rural districts was made in 
1950 with the object of reducing the jurisdiction of the District 
Superintendent of Police, Madurai North, and enabling him to con¬ 
centrate more on Madurai City and its environs and of increasing 
the charge of the District Superintendent of Police, Madurai South, 
which was considered to be light U 

As to the crimes and criminals since 1861 the most noteworthy 
crimes of the district have been, as before, murder, dacoity, rob¬ 
bery, house-breaking and cattle thefts and the most noteworthy 
criminals have been, as before, the Kallars. In 1951, for instance, 
there were 101 murders, 48 dacoities, 77 robberies, 869 burglaries, 
734 cattle thefts and 3,364 ordinary thefts 2 . These were committed 
mostly not only by the Kallars but also by the Koravars and the 
Valayars. The Kallars, the Koravars and the Valayars were treated 
as criminal tribes when the Criminal Tribes Act was passed in 1914. 
This Act was in force till 1948 when it was repealed by the National 
Government. The steps taken to wean the Kallars from their 
criminal habits since 1921 by the introduction of the Kallar Recla¬ 
mation Scheme have already been described in the chapter on 
Welfare Schemes. 

The duties of the police in the district have been not a little 
arduous not only because of the existence of criminal classes like 
the Kallars but also because of the frequent occurrences of political 
disturbances in recent years. We have already seen in the chapter 
on Nationalism and Independence how the district witnessed a 
series of industrial strikes and political upheavals not to mention 
the agrarian troubles. During the whole period from 1915 to 1951 
the police were continually kept busy. 

Nor is this all. The police in this district have had to deal with 
a number of riots especially in the present century. Thus in 1903 
a serious riot broke out at Vfllur as a result of a dispute between the 
Chettiars and the Agamudaiyars. In 1904 another riot occurred at 
Sellampatti when a Police Inspector attempted to arrest a notorious 
leader of Kallar dacoits. In 1908 a disturbance took place at Kallu- 
rani on account of disputes between the Shanars and non-Slianars. 
In 1909 a vendetta was fought by the Labbai Muslims and the 
Padayachi fishermen in which the former forced the latter to quit 
the place in their boats and set fire to their houses. In 1915 a 
Hindu-Muslim riot occurred over a procession at Uttamapalayam. 
In 1920 a very serious disturbance was caused by the Kallars at 
Perungamanallur; over a thousand of them refused to appear for 


1 G.O. No. 8002, Horae, dated 23rd Novembet*I9S0. 

4 Report of the Police in the Madras State for 1952, page 9, 
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registration under the Criminal Tribes Act and assailed the police. 
It; 1922 a daring party of gamblers rescued a prisoner after assault¬ 
ing and imprisoning some policemen. In 1932 the Kallars attacked 
a police party belonging to the Kambam station. In 1935 a Kaval 
dispute in Kumutrampatti led to a serious riot in which deadly 
weapons were used by both parties in the dispute. In 1936 a regular 
fight took place at Mallapuram on account of a dispute between the 
Kallars and The Nadars. In 1910 a temple dispute flared up at 
Kalligudi in which the rioters killed a police constable. In 1941 
scarcity and high prices led to the looting of rice, cloth, yarn and 
grocery shops in Madurai town by the unemployed weavers and 
Others. In the same year a dispute broke out between the Servai- 
garu and the Pillaimars of Keelamangalam in winch the former 
attacked the latter, set Ere to their houses and robbed their women 
of their jewels. And finally in 1945, a mob of rioters indulged in 
looting and vandalism in Madurai tow'n and attacked the police at 
the time of the trial of the Indian National Army leaders 1 ! 

As has already been stated, Madurai has been divided into two 
districts for police purposes, namely, Madurai Urban and Madurai 
Rural. E'ach of these is in charge of a District Superintendent of 
of Police and both these officers have their headquarters in Madurai 
town. They have under them 2 Personal Assistants, 4 Deputy 
Superintendents of Police and a large number of subordinate 
cfficers. In 1952 these subordinate officers consisted of 13 
Inspectors, 74 Sub-Inspectors, 11 Sergeant Major and Sergeants, 
211 Head Constables and Jamadars and 1,528 Constables®. Madu¬ 
rai is also the headquarters of the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police, Southern Range. 

Coming to the jails, before the introduction of the Cornw'allis 
System in 1802, there were no regular jails in the district. The 
few offenders who had to be confined were kept in old town or village 
choultries. After the introduction of the Cornwallis System, each 
Zillah was provided with a prison under the superintendence and 
control of the Zillah Judge. He was assisted by a Jailor, and a 
number of prison guards, and medical aid was provided to the 
prisoners through the Zillah Surgeon. The Judges of Circuit, were 
required to inspect the prisons during their circuit and to submit a 
report to the Koujdari Adalat. Rules were at the same time drawn 
up and prescribed for the separate accommodation of different 
classes of prisoners, for the segregation of men and women, for the 
supply of proper food and clothing to them, for the ensuring of 
cleanliness and sanitation among them and for the regulation of 
their labour. But these rules were not always enforced with the 
result that the Government Pad often to interfere to set right 


* See the Reports on Polico in the Madras State from 1000 to 1951. 

* Report on Police in Madras State for 1952. 
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matters. The jail building in Madurai was far from satisfactory, 
jail discipline was lax and outbreaks of diseases in the jail were 
common. The prisoners too escaped from the jail very often and 
gave a good deal of trouble to the authorities h 

Indeed, for a long time there was no special building for the jail 
in Madurai. The prisoners were confined in a building called 
Mangammal's palace situated near the north-east corner of the 
Meenakshi temple. It was only in 1869 that a new building was 
constructed in the north-west part of the Madurai town. This was 
done with the help of convict labour. Considerable additions to it 
have been made from time to time and today it is one of the Central 
Jails of the State. It has got accommodation for 1,010 men and 20 
women prisoners. It employs prisoners on the manufacture of 
gauze and bandage cloth on hand looms for supply to Government 
Hospitals; twisted thread and | inch and -j- inch narrow tape for 
supply to the Stationery Department. A small portion of the con¬ 
vict labour is employed in making brown covers, binding books, law 
journals, etc. Recently arrangements have been made to start two 
more useful industries, viz., Tailoring and Carpentry. Besides this 
Central Jail there are sub-jails at the several taluk headquarters® • 
With a view to relieving overcrowding in the sub-jails and this 
Central Jail, there is a proposal for the construction of a special sub¬ 
jail in Madurai town itself to accommodate about 300 prisoners and 
this proposal is under consideration. The remand and undertrial 
prisoners from Madurai town are to be committed to this jail. In 
addition to the remand and under-trial, prisoners, prisoners are to 
be received by transfer from other sub-jails in Ramanathapuvani and 
Madurai districts 3 . 

As has already been stated, the Zillah Judge was in charge of 
the Zillah Jail. In 1855 all the jails in the State, including that 
of Madurai, were placed in charge of an Inspector of Prisons. In 
1858 the designation of the post was changed to that of the Inspec¬ 
tor-General of Prisons. From 10B4 medical men came to be 
appointed as Superintendents of Jails in the place of the District 
Judges 4 . There is now a Superintendent of .Tails in charge of the 
Madurai Central Jail and he has under him 1 .Tailor, 1 Deputv 
Jailor, 2 Assistant Jailors and a large number of warders. There 
are also two Civil Assistant Surgeons attached to the -Tail Hospital 
and the District Medical Officer, Madurai, is also the Medical Officer' 
of this jail. 

1 Studies in Madras Administration by B, S. Baliga, Vol, IT, 1949, pages 169- 
173. 

See also the Guide to the Records of the Madura District, 1790-1835 Vols 
I to III. 

8 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Franois, Vol. I, 1906, pace 217 
Idem, Vol. II, 1930, pages 134-135, 

* Based on information furnished by the Inspector-General of Prisons, Madras. 

1 Manual of Administration of the Madras Presidency by C. D, Maclean, 1885, 
Vol, I, page 177 —See Footnote, 
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Besides the Central Jail and the Sub-Jails, Madurai, haB also 
institutions, established under the Madras Children Act of 1920 and 
the Madras Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act of 1930. Under 
the Children Act, a private Junior Certified School has been estab¬ 
lished under the Kasthurba Gandhi National Memorial Trust at 
Gandhigram, near Chinnalapatti. The school has been functioning 
since 1949 and it is devoted to the training of orphans and desti¬ 
tutes of either sex and of below seven years of age, admitted there, 
till they attain 16 years of age. An all-round educational and 
vocational training is given to its pupils, so as 'to make them useful 
members of society. Homely atmosphere, gentle treatment and 
reasonable freedom of movements characterize the institution. Its 
present strength is 43. Pupils of the school are given leave and 
periodically sent home on their own responsibility 1 . 

The Madras Children Act of 1920 (Act IV of 1920) which estab¬ 
lished the certified schools, Junior and Senior, and Reception 
Homes, has replaced the old Reformatory Schools Act. The present 
institutions are more correctional than penal ones* g 

There is a Reception Home for boys and girls in the town of 
Madurai. It is an institution purposed for the reception of children 
under-trials. On an average, 40 children (boys and girls) pass 
through this Home, daily. It is managed by the Madurai 
Children’s Aid Society*. 

Under the Madras Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, there 
is a Government Vigilance Rescue Shelter Home or a Short Stay 
Home, functioning in the town of Madurai since 1949. It serves as 
a “ clearing house ” or a feedef-instltution to the twin major vigil¬ 
ance institutions in the Madras City. It provides temporary custody 
to the minor girls rescued from brothels and women charged for 
street solicitation and prostitution, during the investigation phase 
of their cases. During the year 1955, 195 passed through the 
Shelter. Besides, the Madurai Vigilance Association is running a 
private Rescue-cwm-Vigilance Home in the town of Madurai which 
looks after the care, training and rehabilitation of destitute women 
with moral lapses as well as unmarried mothers 

There is a branch of the Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society. The 
work of this branch is carried out by a District Committee 
appointed by the Central Committee. The main activity of the 
branch is the rehabilitation and after-care of prisoners normally 
released from the jails of the State. It has some sub-committees in 
the district for attending to specific areas. It maintains also a Dis¬ 
charged Prisoners’ Home for affording shelter and protection to 
homeless discharged prisoners 5 . 

1 Baaed on information furmished by the Inspector-General of Prisons, Madras. 

8 Idem. 

* Idem. 

* Idem. 

* Hem- 
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The committee secures employment for discharged prisoners. 
It helps the Probation Officers in their after-care work not only with 
financial assistance to the wards under their supervision but also in 
various other capacities. In 1951 it assisted 69 persons in various 
ways and gave temporary shelter to six discharged prisoners h 

The Probation Officers who came for the first time to be ap¬ 
pointed in this State under the Madras Probation of Offenders Act 
of 1937 (Act III of 1937) exercise several useful functions under 
various Acts. They are in charge of the work of probation and 
after-care under the Madras Probation of Offenders Act, the Madras 
Borstal Schools Act, the Madras Children Act and the Madras 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act. They also supervise ex-con¬ 
victs released prematurely on licence under the Advisory Board 
Scheme. The services of the Probation Officers are utilized in 
maintenance cases coming under Chapter XXXVI of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure. There are three District Probation Officers in 
the district. During the year 1951 these officers made 550 enquiries, 
submitted 2,603 reports and paid 3,070 visits. The number of 
persons under their supervision was 487*. 


1 Based on information furnished by the Inspector-General of Prisons, Madras. 
8 /de«t. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. 

No branch of administration received more attention under 
British rule than that of land revenue, and this is clearly exemplified 
in the land revenue history of Madurai. We may first deal with 
this history which is both long and interesting and then with the 
history of other sources of revenue. 

The British acquired the Madurai district piecemeal. They 
obtained the Dindigul country by conquest from Mysore in 1790 
and by cession by treaty in 1792; and they secured the Madurai 
country by the assumption of its revenues from the Nawab of Arcot 
in 1790 and by cession by treaty in 1801. For nearly a century the 
revenue administration of both these countries, which at present 
constitute the district, was conducted on somewhat different lines 
owing to the peculiar conditions prevailing in each; but in 1885 
these differences were eliminated and uniformity was secured by 
the introduction of the modern system of survey and settlement. 
It is this that makes it necessary to trace the revenue history of the 
two countries separately till 1885 and thereafter together for the 
subsequent period. 

When the Dindigul country was acquired by the British it con¬ 
sisted of four estates or palayams, namely, Idaiyaukottai, Kombai, 
Mambarai and Sandaiyur, which were in the possession of their 
owners; four estates namely Eriyodu, Madur, Palni (apparently 
including Ayakkudi and Eeddiambadi) and Sukkampatti, which 
had been sequestered in 1785-86 by Saiyad Sahib, the Mysore 
Governor; and some inconsiderable extent of Government land in 
which were included four more estates, namely, Devadanapatti, 
Gudalur, Kambam and Vadakarai which had been resumed many 
years before. Shortly after the acquisition, fourteen estates, namely, 
Ambaturai, Ammayanayakanur, Bodinayakanur, Emakkalapuram, 
Erasakkanayakkanur, Gantamanayakanur, Kannivadi, Marunuttu, 
Nilakkottai, Palliayappanayakanur (Kuvakkapatti) Tavasimadai, 
Tevaram, Tottiyankottai and Virupakshi, all of which had 
been resumed by Tipu Sultan in 1788 on account of the arrears 
of tribute due by them and had been temporarily attached by him 
to the province of Sankaridrug (in the Salem district), were restored 
to their former owners and reannexed to the Dindigul country. 
The Dindigul country thus comprised no less than twenty-six 
estates making up roughly the present Dindigul, Palni and Penya- 
kulam taluks and the western portion of the Nilakkottai taluk. It 
would appear that the Mysore Government used to collect a pesh- 
kasli from the four estates which were in the possession of their 
owners and to lease out all the other estates as well as the Govern¬ 
ment lands to renters or farmers of revenue \ 

i" Gazetteer of the Madura District by W, Franois, Vol. I, 1906, page 188. 
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Soon after the conquest, General Meadows, who was at the 
time commanding in the south, placed one Venkatappa JN'ayaka in 
charge of the district pending the arrival of an English Collector; 
but when in September 1790, Mr. M'acieod took charge of the dis¬ 
trict as “ Collector at Dindigul ” lie found that Venkatappa had 
made hay while the sun shone and run away with all revenue 
accounts. This was a great handicap, but greater than this were 
tire difficulties he had to face on account of the turbulence of the 
Palayagars and the oppression of the renters. During the four 
years of his tenure of office he was constantly harassed by these 
difficulties l . 


The systems of land revenue which he adopted were as follows : 
Every year he assessed the peshkasli due from the various estates 
theoretically with reference to established usage and the estimate 
of the outturn of crops furnished by the palayagars or tlieir vakils; 
but actually, since Venkatappa had made off with all such accounts, 
it is obvious that the peshkasli was regulated more by 1 chicanery 
and chance ’ than by precedent or equity. He leased out the Gov¬ 
ernment lands (which were divided into six taluks of Tadikkombu, 
Periyakulam, Vattilagundu, Andipatti, Uthamapalayum and 
Kambam) annually either to renters or to village headmen. Most 
of them he farmed out to renters in single villages or groups of 
villages after inviting tenders. The renters undertook to pay punc¬ 
tually the stipulated amounts of rent and enjoyed the sole right of 
collecting within their farms the taxes of various kinds which the 
Government customarily collected. But, as may be imagined, 
armed as they were with large and practically unlimited powers of 
coercion in collecting their dues, they freely levied exactions and 
resorted to oppression; and accustomed as they were to collude with 
the Government servants, they easily rendered ineffectual all 
attempts on the parts of the oppressed to seek redress for their 
grievances. The rest of the lands, he farmed out to the village 
headmen m single villages. The village headmen promised on 
behalf of the ryots at large that a certain amount of land would be 
cultivated and that the assessment fixed thereon would be punc¬ 
tually paid. The assessment was payable in kind or money accord¬ 
ing as the land cultivated was nanjai (low-lying land irrigated by 
means of Government tanks or channels) or punjai (high land not 
irrigated by Government tanks or channels). In the former case the 
gross produce of each field was reaped and threshed in the presence 
of Government officials and, after a certain portion had been set 
aside for swatantrams (fees due to village officers and others), the 
remainder was equally divided between the Government and the 
ryots. In the latter case a money rent was paid at the rate of so 

1 Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, pages 
183-184. 

Madura District Manual by J. H. Nelson, 1868, Part TV, page 3. 
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much per each kuli of land cultivated. There is, however, nothing 
to show 1 what these rates actually were 

None of these systems had any fair chance of success amidst 
the constant commotions into which the country was thrown in 
those days. In June 1791 troops were called in to maintain the 
Collector’s authority. In November ol' the same year, Coimbatore 
and the surrounding tracts of the north fell into the hands of the 
Mysore forces. In February 1792 the Palni and Idaiyankottai 
palayagars began plundering the country. In the meantime the 
Baja of Travancore prevented the Collector from taking possession 
of Katnbam and Gudalur though these tracts (which had once been 
palayams but had been confiscated by Hyder Ali in 1755) 
undoubtedly belonged to the Dindigul district. And the Kallars 
who had quarrelled with the Madurai renter committed every kind 
of excess. The palayagars naturally took advantage of this 
confusion to withhold payment of their dues and the renters 
promptly followed their example. 

Towards the end of 1793 the Board of Bevenue directed the 
Collector to lease the villages for three or five years to their headmen 
instead of to strangers. These orders were carried out only parti¬ 
ally, as the headmen of villages which were exposed to the attacks 
of the Kallars of Anaiyur declined to take up the leases *■ 

On the whole Mr. Macleod’s administration proved a complete 
failure. The district had been reduced to disorder and its revenues 
brought to a low ebb. The Palayagars, the Kallars and the renters 
had beeD permitted to exhibit with impunity open contumacy to 
the Government. Inama and swatantrams had been misappro¬ 
priated. Large balances of revenue had been allowed to accumu¬ 
late, and remissions had been freely given on the plea that tanks 
were out of order. The customs had been mismanaged and the 
revenue accounts had been falsified and rendered untrustworthy. 
He was therefore replaced by Mr. Wrangham, who was asked to 
reduce the Palayagars to submission, and to induce the leading 
ryots to rent their villages for a term of five years. Before, however, 
he could do anything, he was transferred to another district and 
Mr. George Wynch appointed in his place. Mr. Wynch’s admini¬ 
stration which lasted for one and a half years hardly effected any 
improvement. The district witnessed even worse confusion than 
before. The Palni and the Ayakkudi Palayagars began to fight 
openly. The former insisted upon tEe retention of Ayakkudi under 
him and refused to pay the peshkash, while the other Palayagars 
refused to attend before the Collector when summoned. Ihe Pala- 
yagar of Sandaiyur laid claim to the palayam of Devadanapatti, the 
owner of which had lately died and refused fo pay his arrears. The 


1 Madura District Manual by J. H. Nelson, 1868, Part IV, pages 3-6. 
Gazetteer of the Madura Distriot by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1900, page 184. 

» Gazetteer of the Madura Distriot by W. Franois, Vol. I, 1900, page 184. 
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Virupakslii palayagar laid claim to the Kannivadi estate and 
declined to receive the Collector’s sanad and customary present. 
The Travancore manager committed all kinds of excesses in 
Kambam and Gudalur. Mr. Wynch himself was stopped on the 
boundaries of Bodinayakanur and his escort was fired upon. The 
Vadagarai palayagar joined Bodinayakanur, the Virupakslii 
palayagar opposed the Collector’s march and the Ivorabai palayagar 
began to stir up disturbances m the Kambam Valley. In June 
1795 the Government were compelled to issue a proclamation to 
all the palayagars requiring them under pain of immediate 
punishment to abstain forthwith from arming themselves and 
ordering them to obey the Collector’s orders. This iiad a good 
effect, but only temporarily; events soon became worse and the 
Government appointed in June 1796 a Commission consisting cf 
Mr. William Harrington and Captain William Macleod to take 
charge of the district and to investigate the causes of the disorders. 
They submitted a report in August 1796 and immediately afterwards 
handed over the charge of the district to a new Collector, 
Mr. Thomas Bowyer Hindis 

The Commissioners analysed in detail the causes of the dis¬ 
orders. The Amildars and Ivarnams had colluded in fabricating 
accounts. The Ivarnams had misappropriated the revenues of many 
lands, describing them falsely as inarrrs. The dispossessed palaya¬ 
gars had gone about with armed peons intimidating the Ivarnams 
to write down all the best iands as their mams, and compelling the 
ryots to pay their dues to them instead of to the Government. The 
customs revenue had been defrauded by unauthorized exemptions 
granted to individuals. The batta for the sepoys engaged in 
collecting the revenue had been exaggerated. The renters had 
invariably given false returns in order to keep the authorities in 
ignorance of the real value of their lands. Numerous alienations of 
lands had been made by the renters, especially bv Appaji Pillai, one 
of tlie renters, and by his father Ivumara Pillai. The tanks had 
been allowed to go to ruin by the renters and the ryots had been 
oppressed and persuaded to migrate from Government lands to 
palayam lands. The peshkash collected from the palayagars 
had been far too light. The kaval system by which the palayagars 
had been made responsible for guarding the country from rob¬ 
bers, had actually enabled them to roam about with large bands of 
armed peons, raising disturbances everywhere, and exercising ail 
undue influence over the ryots. The ill-defined boundaries of the 
palayams bad given rise to constant disputes and enabled the palaya¬ 
gars to annex Government lands. The frauds had been extensively 
perpetrated by the intrigues of the dubashes (interpreters) of the 
Collector’s office with the vakils of the palayagars. The pradhanis 

1 Madura District Manual bv .T. H. Nelson, 1868, Part IV, pages 6-9. 

Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, pages 184 - 
185. 

General Reports of the Board of Revenue, dated 10th Fabruaiy 1795; dated 
31st August 1795 and dated 30th June 1796. 

M.D.G. 22 
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(ministers) of the palayagars had wormed themselves into the 
confidence of their masters by min.stermg to their vices and 
pleasures and become ail in all in Uie palayams. Tne sowaars and 
banters had lent money at usurious rates or interest to tue palaya¬ 
gars and steadily impoverished them. To add to the contusion, tne 
circulation ot several Kinds of coins had enabled tne money changers 
to exploit all people by charging exorbitant rates for changing them 
into Kali ChaKiams, the recognized currency of the district. 


In order to remedy these evils the Commissioners made several 
recommendations. All unauthorized alienations made, whether 
before or after the British occupation, should be resumed. The 
exemptions from payment of customs should be prohibited. Appaji 
Filial and Kumara Pillai who had been put in confinement should 
be permanently banished from the district. The leases of ail the 
renters should be resumed and the lands put under amani manage¬ 
ment. The peshkash of the palayagars should be raised by 14 to 
28 per cent, a settlement should be made with each palayagar for 
ten years, and every palayam should be surveyed witlnn this period. 
The fortified places in the palayams should all be destroyed and 
broad roads should be constructed through the palayams to facilitate 
the movement of troops of which a large body should be posted at 
Dindigul. Deterrent action should be taken against such ol the 
palayagars as showed any symptoms of revolt by summarily dis¬ 
possessing them of their palayams. The kaval duties of tire palaya¬ 
gars should be taken away and their kaval fees abolished. The 
limits of each palayam should be clearly specified in the new leases 
to be granted. The Government lands unaulliorizedly annexed 
should be resumed. The dubasli and vakil system should be dis¬ 
continued and the palayagars should be sent for when required by 
the Collector. The pradlianis should be dismissed whenever their 
actions were found to be injurious to the people and the Govern¬ 
ment. The peshkash of the palayagars should be collected in suit¬ 
able instalments so as to prevent them from falling into the clutches 
of the- Sowkars. The Kali fanam should be recognized as lha 
standard currency and tables of rates of exchange should be 
prepared for all other coins in terms of the Kali fanams *. 

On receipt of this report of the Commissioners through the 
Board of Bevenue, the Government sent the following instructions 
to Mr. Hurdis. He was to make enquiries into the alienations made 
subsequent to the capture of Dindigul, with a view to their resump¬ 
tion; but he was to make no resumption without the specific 
sanction of the Government. He was to banish Kumara Filial and 
Appaji Pillai. He was to leave every inamdar who was in actual 
legal possession of his inam at the time of British conquest free in 
the possession of his inam and to grant life pensions to sucli of them 


1 Madura District Manual by J. H. Nelson, Part IV, pages 18-26. 
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as might be ejected upon this principle. He was to evict all recal¬ 
citrant renters not omy on the ground ol their having tailed to pay 
their lusts regularly but also on die ground ol their having neglected 
to give pattas to their ryots, ol their having made unauthorised 
alienations of revenue, and ol their having allowed their tanks to 
go to ruin. He was to make a three years’ settlement with the 
palayagars as there were not sufficient data available to conclude a 
ten years’ settlement with them. He was to survey all paiayams, 
cut up roads in them and post a sufficient number of troops at 
Ikndigul to maintain authority in them. As it was imprudent to 
deprive the palayagars of their kavai fees all at once without having 
ready a large body of regular troops to check their disturbances, be 
was to exercise only a close supervision over .their conduct and set 
right abuses by tact, energy and firmness. lie was to resume only 
such of the annexations of Government lands made by the palaya¬ 
gars as could be clearly proved to have been unauthorised annexa¬ 
tions. He was to declare the J.'alni palavum forfeited on account of 
the gross misconduct of the paluyagar, but he was not to dispossess 
any other palayagar without specific orders. Finally, he was to 
do away with the vakils of the palayagars and introduce the new 
currency suggested by the Commissioners '. 

But Mr. Hurdis could only gradually carry out these reforms. 
He was in the district from 1796 to 1803, but till 1799 he was fully 
engaged in putting down the rebellious palayagars who continued to 
create disturbances. They bad all become angrv and disalfeetel. 
Some of them had been ousted from their ancestral estates and were 
consequently wild with grief and indignation. Others had found 
themselves compelled to give up for ever the independence and 
power which they bad always formerly enjoyed. It was not to be 
expected that they would tamely submit (o the new Government. 
A rebellion in Hanianatliapuram in 1797 gave them the opportunity 
to assert their independence. The more daring and rebellious of 
them raised disturbances in every quarter, and the records of 1797 
and 1798 are full of the accounts of these disturbances. They, 
however, showed no unity, each one acting independently in Ills own 
interests, and Mr. Hurdis was therefore able to subdue them one 
by one. Such of them as still remained disafLcted lost their heart 
o i the fall of Seringapatarn and on the death of Tippu Sultan in 
1799. Thereafter, Mr. Hurdis was enabled to take up the important 
task of systematically surveying and assessing the lands. This 
work he completed in 1803 and thereby it is said, laid the founda¬ 
tion for the prosperity of the district a , 

Meanwhile the Government had begun to show a special 
preference to what is called the permanent settlement. First 
introduced by Lord Cornwallis in 1793 in Bengal, it came to be 

1 Madura. District Manual by T TT. IW.Pon, 1 - V ‘S. Part TV. pir'B S’-L’S. 

a Madura District Manual by ,T. TT, Ndseu, lfiflR. Part TV. paces 29-48. 

Gazetteer of the Madura District bv W. Francis. Vol. I. lfiOP. nayes 186-187. 

General Reports of the Board of Revenue for the years 1797 to 1803. 

M.D.G.— 22A 
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favoured in Madras in 1799. In that year the Board of "Revenue 
recommended it as being the only system capable of securing a 
regular and permanent revenue to the State and of eliminating 
most of the evils involved in periodical settlements, direct manage¬ 
ment, and other temporary systems of collecting revenue l . 
Between 1802 and 1805 it was introduced in almost the whole of 
the Northern Circars and several of the southern districts. By 
this system the zamindars were declared proprietors of all the lands 
within their zaminduns. Where the zamindars did not exist they 
were created by dividing tlic Government lands into estates (mittas) 
of convenient sizes and selling them by public auction to the 
highest bidders. The assessment on each estate was fixed 
permanently with reference to the average collections of the past 
years and, where a survey had already been made, with reference 
to the survey rents. Two-thirds of the gross collections was 
generally fixed as the permanent assessment (peshkash). The 
zamindars were required to demand from the ryots only the 
customary rents in money or kind.and to issue pattas to the ryots 
specifying these rents ~. 

When Mr. Hurdis was making liis survey and settlement he 
received instructions to send up proposals for a permanent settle¬ 
ment. This lie did in ins famous report which lie submitted to 'he 
Board of Be venue in 1808, and pending orders upon ins report he 
introduced a triennial settlement on progressive rents which were 
so arranged that by the third year they would reach the figures at 
which tiie permanent settlement was io be concluded. The survey 
and settlement were earned out not only in the Government lands 
but in twelve of the twenty-six estates which had come under 
Government management by forfeiture for rebellion, by escheat in 
default of heirs or by sequestration for arrears of revenue. 

This is how Mr. Hurdis made the survey and settlement upon 
which the permanent settlement was based. Excluding poromboke 
(areas such as tank beds, the sites of forts, etc., which could never 
be cultivated) the lands were primarily classed as either dry (unin'i- 
gated) or wet (land capable of being regularly irrigated). Dry land 
was subdivided into bahayat or garden land and ordinary dry land. 
On the former the assessment was fixed at one-third of the estimated 
gross produce after a certain deduction had been made for the cost 
of manuring. On the latter, the assessment was fixed at two-fifths 
of the estimated gross produce. No allowance seems to have been 
made in either case for cultivation expenses. Wet land was sub¬ 
divided into pan-mala, or betel growing land, and ordinary wet land. 
The former was assessed in accordance with the estimated produce, 
the excellence of irrigation available and the cost of cultivation ; and 
the revenue varied from as little as 20 per cent of the gross produce 
to as much as 40 per cent. The latter was assessed according as it 

1 Board's Consultation No. 2, duted 2nd September 1799 in Board’s Miscella¬ 
neous Volumes, Nos. 190 and 191. 

‘Studies in Madias Administration by B, S, Baliga, 1949, Vol. II, paces 

124-127. 
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was capable of growing sugarcane, turmeric and similar valuable 
crops or one or -two crops of paddy. In the case of lands growing 
sugarcane, etc., deductions were made for cultivation expenses and 
the assessment was then fixed in terms of money at halt of the 
remainder. In the case of paddy lands no deduction seems to have 
been made for cultivation expenses but a deduction of 12^ per cent 
seems to have been made for svvatantrams and the assessment was 
fixed in money at half the remainder. In addition to these four 
main kinds of dry and wet lands there were also what were called 
nanjaitaram-punjai and pilluvari lands. The former was wet laud 
which was so poorly supplied with irrigation that it would not pro¬ 
duce wet crops and its assessment was fixed at 40 per cent of the 
gross produce. The latter was pasturage and was assessed on very 
easy terms. 

In addition to the land revenue there w T ere a number of taxes 
which were known as svvarnadaya, or payments in money. Some 
of these, such as the ponikadu (a customary rent payable on small 
up assessed portions of lands situated on hills), the tope tax (a tax 
derived from sixteen sorts of trees) and the poruppu (a quit-rent 
derived from certain inam lands), were permitted to be levied by the 
proprietors of the estates.- Others however were reserved to the 
Government and three consisted of a shop tax, a house tax, a loom 
tax. an oil mill tax. an iron furnace tax, an indigo makers tax, a 
Pcllar-vari tax, a honey rent, a Patnachetly and Bogari tux (a tax 
collected from Bight and Left Hand Castes), a ghee-gutta (a fee for 
exclusive right of selling ghee by retail in each village) and a 
carriage bullock tax. 

In regard to the inams, those, that were granted for religious 
purposes, such as Devndayam and Brahmadavam inams, were con¬ 
firmed to their owners; but those granted for sibbandi (called Wuliga 
inams) and those given bv the heads of villages o- Amildars or 
renters to dancing girls, poets, musicians, etc., were resumed. So 
also were resumed all lands usurped or alienated by the palayagars. 

On the whole, the total increase in the assessment of the Hindi- 
gul country amounted to no less than 07 per cent; the average 
collections of the years nrr.ee.hng 3700 having been 40.543 star 
pagodas 1 ; those from 1790-1733 to 3795—179(1 (Cashs 1200 (o 1205) 
59,130 pagodas; those from 3 790-1797 to 1801-1802 (faslis 1206 
to 1211) 86,543 pagodas: and those for the twelve years of British 
possession from 3790-1791 to 1801-1802 (faslis 1200 to 1211.) 
72.861 pagodas. Mr. Hindis considered that by 1804-1805 (fasli 
1214), when the whole of the district would have come under the 
new settlement, the revenues would amount to 1,13,315 star 
pagodas. He explained that a very large proportion of this was 
due to the increase in the area in occupation brought about by the 


1 A Star Pagoda was equivalent to Es. 3-8-0, 
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survey which had disclosed an enormous extent of concealed 
cultivation. He stated that in the thirteen of the forty estates 
where the new rates had already been introduced those rates had 
been cheerfully agreed to by the ryots arid collected regularly without 
any difficulty. And lie believed that: it was possible to count upon 
a great future increase in the wealtli of the country from the exten¬ 
sion of cultivation. Only some thirty-four per cent of the whole 
cultivable area was actually under tillage and though the waste 
land was unavoidably very unequally divided among the different 
estates (some containing much and others hardly any), and though 
the ryots and capital were both lacking at the moment, there was 
a great scope for extension of cultivation under a settled govern¬ 
ment h 

In December 1803 Mr. Hurdis handed over charge of the district 
to Mr. George Parish. Mr. Parish’s chaige included not only 
the Dindigul country hut also the Madurai country, the latter 
having come into the possession of the British from 1801 and 
administered by Mr. Hurdis. He was styled as the Collector of 
Madurai and lie held the post till 1812. In October 1801 tlie Govern¬ 
ment generally approved the proposals for permanent settlement 
made by Mr. Hurdis but on the recommendation of the Board of 
Revenue, reduced the total amount of the peshkash from 1,31,315 
star pagodas, the amount proposed by Mr. Hurdis, to 1,02.189 
pagodas. Mr. Parish accordingly introduced the permanent settle¬ 
ment. All lands in the Dindigul country, with the exception of 
1.4 palayams which remained in the hands of their owners and a 
few hill villages which had always remained under the direct Gov¬ 
ernment management, were formed into 40 estates of varying 
sizes. Thirtv-one of these estates were sold by public auction; 
8 which had been carved out of 6 sequestered palayams were 
returned to their former owners; and 1 which remained unsold 
was retained in the Collector’s hands 8 . 

This permanent settlement however proved an utter failure. 
Within a, cnunle of venrs almost all estates had to be attached for 
arrears of peshkash and, as nobody came forward to purchase them 
again, had to he taken hack by the Government,. The reasons for 
this were various. The very principles upon which Mr. Hurdis had 
made the permanent settlement were defective. He had rot, as 
in other districts, taken generally two-thirds of the average collec¬ 
tions as the basis for fixing the peshkash. He had taken the antici¬ 
pated revenue of one particular year, namely, fasli 1214, and deducted 
10 per cent out of it to arrive at the peshkash. In calculating 
this anticipated revenue, he had also made too much allowance for 
the profits arising from the cultivation of waste lands. And, 
although the Board of Revenue and the Government had reduced 

1 Mrt'ird District Vtn.ial hv ,T. H. Nelson, 1868, Part IV. pages 29-48. 

Gazetteer of the Mvl urn District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1908, pages 188-190. 

* Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. T, 1908, pages 190-191. 
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the assessment of the peshkash to 1G instead of 10 per cent &3 
recommended by him, the assessment lmd still remained too high. 
Nor is this all. 'the estates had been purchased mostly by specula¬ 
tors who knew little or nothing of land management. They had 
been strangers to the ryots and strangers still more to the powers 
which they possessed under the Hegulations for realizing their 
rents. And on the top of this all, a succession of bad seasons had 
come and completed the catastrophe h 

Most of these circumstances were pointed out by Mr. Hodgson, 
a Member of the Board of lievenue, who was sent out in 1808 to 
investigate the causes of the failure of the permanent settlement 
and to suggest remedies. He saw no prospects for the successful 
re-introduction of a permanent zamindan settlement. He was a 
strong advocate of what is called the village lease or village system. 
He had already recommended it for Tanjore, Tirunelveli and 
Coimbatore and his recommendation had been accepted by the 
Board of lleveriue and the Government. He now recommended 
the same system for Dindigul also. That system, he said, had 
been customary in the district prior to the survey and settlement; 
and that system allowed the cultivators to settle among themselves 
what rent each was to pay for his field without any Government 
interference. The Board of lievenue and the Government having 
accepted this recommendation, Mr. Parish was asked to conclude 
triennial leases with the head inhabitants (principal ryots) of the 
villages 2 . 

While the triennial leases were running, there began a great 
controversy between the Government and the Court of Directors of 
the East India Company. The Government strongly supported and 
advocated the village system, and wanted to make it eventually 
permanent. It was a system, they said, as old as the age of Manu. 
It was familiar to the people. It would facilitate and reduce the 
charges of collection. It did not demand much attention from tiro 
Collectors. It promised not to create any disturbance so long as 
the village w T as not over-assessed. And, under the security provided 
by the new courts, it effectually protected the ryots from all 
dangers of oppression by the, principal ryots of the villages. All 
that was necessary was to do as follows. The settlement was to be 
concluded with ihc principal ryots of each village. It was to be 
fust made on a long lease, eav seven or ten vears and then 
permanently fixed at a standard assessment called the “ sisr ”. 
Such a “ s’pfc ” was to be determined on “ a calculation of the 
average collections of former years and the general capabilities and 
permanent resources of the village ”. In villages where the 
principal ryots might agree to pay the “ sist ” they should receive 

1 Cr^neral R^nnrt, of the Board of Revenue, dated 5th October 1806. 

Idem dated 10th October 1807, 

® Mvl’ira Mvvn.1 bv -T. "FT. Nelson. 1868, Part- TV, patreft 56—82. 

Sfcuii33 in Mjir.ia Administration by B. S. Baliga, 1949, Vol, II, pages 129-130, 
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a cowle investing them with all the rights of the Government in 
the Government lands of the village and assuring them that, so 
long as they continued to pay the “ sist ”, they should remain in 
the possession of their lands without any additional assessment. In 
those villages where the poverty of the ryots, the low state of culti¬ 
vation, or the-existence of much waste land, might preclude an 
immediate permanent settlement on adequate terms, a temporary 
settlement might be made on a moderate progressive rent, which 
would ultimately come up to the “ sist ”, and the principal ryots 
informed that, on their agreeing to pay the “ sist ”, they would be 
placed on the footing of permanent renters. The principal ryots 
should however be required to give pattas to all the ryots in the 
village specifying the rates of rent. And the permanency of the 
system was to lie conditional on the sanction of the Court of Direc¬ 
tors. These instructions were issued by the Government, through 
the Board of Revenue, to all the Collectors of the temporarily 
settled districts l . 

But the Court of Directors quashed the whole scheme. They 
had, by this time, lost all faith in permanency in any form cf land 
revenue administration. They had become convinced that the ryot- 
war system alone was the proper system to be introduced in rdl 
temporarily settled districts: They had been greatly impressed by 
that system introduced by Munro in the Ceded Districts. They 
were, they remarked, surprised that the village system had b u en 
recommended for permanency conditional on their sanction. The 
permanent settlement had committed colossal errors in Bengal and 
failed completely in most parts of Madras. It mattered little 
whether it was made with the newly created zamindar? or with 
the principal ryots of the village. Tn either case it had a tendency 
to affect vitally the rights and interests of the large body of ryots. 
The Batta Regulation which was intended to protect the rights of 
the rvots in all permanently settled lands had become “ a dead 
letter,” alike in Bengal and in Madras. The Zamindars had habi¬ 
tually disregarded it and the principal ryots could not by any 
means he expected to respect it. The village system afforded no 
security to the ryots and furnished no knowledge to the Govern¬ 
ment about the actual resources of the country. It degraded the 
large body of rvots from the position of substantial farmers deal¬ 
ing directly with the Government to the position of poor, hard- 
pressed under-tenants dependant on the whims and fancies of a 
few, fortunate ryots armed with special powers of coercion. And, 
at the same time, it deprived the Government for ever of the 

1 Studies in Madras Administration by B. S. Baliga, 1949, Vol. II, pages 130-133. 

Genera! Renm+.s of the Board of Revenue, Vol. 6—Report, dated 30th January- 
1812, pages 127-135 and pages 141-152. 

Board's Consultations No. 12, dated 9th May 1811 ; No. 14, dated 1st. July 
’(111 and No. 18, dated 13th January 1812. 

Be venue Despatch to England, dated 29th Februrary 1812, paragraphs I9S» 
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revenue from waste lands that might be brought under cultiva¬ 
tion. The ryotwar system, on the other hand, had none of these 
defects, and several good points to recommend it. Under'this 
system the settlement was to be made by the Government with 
the individual ryots after a detailed survey; the waste lands were 
to be regarded as Government lands and assessed when brought 
under cultivation ; the ryot was to be given the option of aban¬ 
doning portions of bis holdings or acquiring new holdings at the 
time of the jamabandi every year; and the rights of the ryots as 
well as of the Government were to be defined and entered in the 
held registers maintained in the Collector’s Office. All this would, 
while affording ample security to the ryots, bring in also an in¬ 
creasing revenue to the State. For these reasons the Court of 
Directors ordered that in all temporarily settled districts, the rvot- 
war system should he introduced; and that, where the village 
system had already been adopted, the leases should be declared 
terminable at the expiration of the period for which they bad 
been granted. They warned the Government against introduc¬ 
ing any other system h 

These orders came like refreshing showers and prepared the 
ground for the introduction of the ryotwari settlement in all nen- 
permanently settled lands m tne State. In the Dindigul country 
the moment the triennial leases (which had also been failures) 
expired in 1812, a ryotwar settlement was formed by a new Col¬ 
lector, Mr. (Rous Peter, on the basis of the survey and settlement 
originally made by Mr. Hurdis. The ryotwar settlement so con¬ 
cluded continued, in essentials, unchanged till the introduction of 
the modern survey and settlement in 1885. A few change* were 
however made from time to time; Mr, Hurdis’s assessment rates 
being high were twice reduced and some taxes which were unjust 
were also abolished. In 1823, Mr. Rous Peter pointed out that 
Mr, Hurdis’s classification of lands, especially dry lands, was defec¬ 
tive and proposed to reclassify the lands and to reduce the assess¬ 
ment which had been pitched high. This was agreed to by the 
Board of Revenue and the Government. Even these reductions 
were soon found to be insufficient. In 1831 Mr. Viveash, who 
had succeeded Mr. Rous Peter as Collector, carried out another 
reduction after another reclassification of lands with the help of 
the village headmen, the karnams and the ryots. In 1854, 
Mr. Parker, who was then the Collector, proposed the abolition of a 
tax known as vanpayir which was levied on the cultivation of 
certain specially valuable kinds of produce, such as betel, plan¬ 
tains, turmeric, chillies and brinjals when grown on wet lands or 
garden lands. This tax varied from taluk to taluk, and violated 
the accepted principle that the land and not the crop grown on 
it should be taxed. He also suggested the abolition of a similar 


1 Studies in VI i-lm Administration bv B. S. Baliga,' 1949, Vol. II, pages 133-136, 
' Bavenue Despatch from England, dated 16th December 1812, 
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tax on tobacco collected in certain parts of the district; and the 
Board of Revenue accepted these proposals too 1 

So much for the history of the land revenue administration 
of the Government lands in the Dindigul part of tire district till 
about 1885. The history of the palayams of Dindigul will be dealt 
with subsequently along with the history of the palayams of 
Madurai. We may now turn to the history of the Government 
lands in the' Madurai part of the district till 1885. 

As has already been stated, the Madurai country came into the 
hands of the British in 1790 when its revenues were assumed from 
the Nawab of Arcot. In that year Mr. Macleod was appointed as 
the Collector not only of the Dindigul country but also of (he 
Madurai country. At first his responsibilities were limited to 
receiving the rent from Muttu Irulappa Pillai, the renter to whom 
the country had been leased, and to watching the Government 
interests. He had however no easy time. The Kallars exasperat¬ 
ed by the tyrannical and extortionate conduct of the renter com¬ 
mitted a series of outrages, and it became necessary for him to 
station large bodies of troops at Anaiyur and Melur, the strong¬ 
holds of the Ilallars. In 1791, under the orders of the Govern¬ 
ment, he removed the renter and leased out the country in a 
number of small farms to several individuals. From 1794 to 1801, 
the. Collector seems to have been withdrawn from’*Madurai and the 
management of the country left in the hands of the Nawab’s Amd- 
dar. In July 1801, the country having been formally ceded by 
treaty, Mr. Hurdis was made Collector of Dindigul as well as 
Madurai. His first act was to set a commandant named Nattam 
Khan to watch the Kallars and to organize taluk establishments. 
His next act was to collect the assessments which had customarily 
been collected without making any sweeping changes. His jama- 
bandi reports of faslis 1211 and 1212, give the following picture. 
There were twelve kinds of lands and land tenures. First there 
was the Sirkar or ordinary government land. This was divided 
into wet, dry and betel lands. The revenue on wet lands was 
collected according to two methods; one called attukalpasanam 
followed in the case of land watered from a river channel and the 
other called, the manavaripat followed in the case of lands under 
rain-fed tanks. In the former the gross produce after deducting 
swat an trams and rusums of 12-1- per cent was divided equally bet¬ 
ween the Government and the cultivator and the Government 
share was taken in kind or in cash at a price fixed by the Collec¬ 
tor. In the latter the gross produce was equally divided without 
any deduction for swathan'trams and rusums. The revenue on dry 
lands was collected in money and was either assessed on the area 
cultivated or in a lump sum on each village as a whole without 

1 Mldara District Manual by J. H. Nelson, 1868, Part IV, pages 83-109. 

Qwetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol, I, 1906, pages 192-194, 
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reference to the area tilled. These latter villages were called 
Kattu Kuttagai, or fixed rent, villages. There is no information 
as to how the betel lands were assessed. 

Secondly, there were the Hafta Devastlianam lands or lands of 
the Seven Temples. These were the lands granted for tire up¬ 
keep of the temples of Meenakshi, Kalla Alagar, Kudal Alagar 
and the deities at Tirupparankunram, Tenkarai, Tiruvedagam and 
Kuruviturai. It is not clear who originally granted these lands; 
possibly, it was Tirumala Nay aka. Some of them seem to have 
been usurped during the troublous times following the disruption 
of the Yijayanagar Empire; and the rest seem to have been seized 
by Chanda Salieb when -he obtained possession of the Madurai 
Kingdom. It is said that, during his occupation, the idols from 
the Meenakshi temple were removed by its trustees to Mana- 
rnadurai in the Sivaganga zaraiudari and that there they remain¬ 
ed lor about two years, the expenses of the maintenance of their 
customary worship being met by the Sethupati of Kamanatlia- 
puram. After the capture of Chanda Saheb, Murari Kao seems 
to have recalled the idols back to Madurai and restored also to the 
Meenakshi temple a part, if not ah, of the usurped lands. Sub¬ 
sequently much of the property of the Meenakshi and other 
temples seems to have been again lost, but, when Yusuf Khan 
became Governor of Madurai, he is stated to have recovered these 
hafta devastlianam lands and to have made in the first year of 
his rule a grant of 12,000 chukrams for the support of the seven 
temples, and in the succeeding years, an allotment of 6,000 ebak- 
rams every year. When Mr. Hurdis took charge of the district he 
found that the hafta devastlianam lands yielded to the Govern¬ 
ment a revenue of Rs. 50,292 and he proposed to the Board of 
Revenue that these lands should be retained in the hands of the 
Government and that in lieu thereof an annual permanent 
allowance of 12,000 chakrams should be made to the seven temples. 
The Board of Revenue ordered him to restore the lands to the 
temple, but, for some reason or other, this order was never car¬ 
ried out. 

Thirdly, there was the sibbandi poruppu land, i.e., the land 
in the occupation of the men of the sibbandi of the Meenakshi 
and other temples. Yusuf Khan is said to have imposed on this 
land a poruppu, or a fixed tribute, which in Mr. Hurdis’s time 
amounted to 5,506 chakrams. This tribute was excluded by 
Mr. Hurdis from his revenue demand. The nine other types of 
land were the jivitham lands, the poruppu villages, the church 
maniams, the chatram lands, the arai-kattalai lands, the arai- 
kattalai villages, the ardba-maniam lands, the palayams and the 
inams. The jivitham lands were those which were held by mili¬ 
tary peons for subsistence. Holding that these peons were no 
longer required, Mr. Hurdis resumed these lands. The poruppu- 
viilages seem to have been those which were originally granted 
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free to the Brahmins but subsequently assessed with a quit-rent 
or poruppu by later rulers. The church maniams seem to have 
included in a general way all lands held by the temples or their 
priests on favourable assessment. The ehatram lands were those 
that were granted for the maintenance of certain chatrams, or 
rest-houses, for travellers. They had mostly been misappropria¬ 
ted by the trustees. The arai-kattalai lands were those that were 
granted to the temples by individuals for the performance of 
certain religious acts, among them the celebration of the worship 
for the benefit of the soul of the departed grantor. These also 
had mostly been misappropriated. The arai-kattalai villages are 
said to have been those villages which had been granted reni-irae 
to individuals in order that they might transfer them lo the 
temples and thus obtain credit for a religious act. Several of 
them had, however, not been so transferred and paid only a quit- 
rent, having been purchased by the individuals. Mr, Hurd is 
proposed that these grants should be resumed unless they could 
be proved to have been made by Tirumala Nayaka. The ardha- 
maniam lands were those which had been granted at half the 
assessment. Finally there were the pahtvams and the inams 
granted on favourable terms for the usual multiplicity of reasons. 

Under the instructions of the Board of Revenue Mr. Hurdis 
began to survey and settle the Madurai portion of the district just 
as he had done the Dindigul portion, but the work was far less 
carefully done in the former than in the latter. The survey was 
done by unskilled men and that too in only a portion of the area, 
namely, the area, under cultivation in 1802. And the settlement 
was made on defective lines. No provision was made in it for 
assessing double crop wet land as in the case of Dindigul, with 
the result that fields sufficiently well watered to raise two crops 
paid only single assessment if only one crop was raised. Nor was 
any provision made in it for classifying garden land, as in the case 
of Dindigul, and imposing upon such land a proper assessment. 
However, as in Dindigul, the revenues of Madurai included a 
number of money taxes known generally as swarnadaya and the 
land customs. Mr. Hurdis seems to have made the. settlement 
with individual ryots. This ryotwari settlement seems to have 
been continued till 1807, when triennial leases were made with 
the principal ryots of the villages 1 . On the expiry of the trien¬ 
nial leases, the ryotwari system was again resorted to chiefly 
because of the disorganized and impoverished state of the country. 
It was however not till 1814 that, on the orders of the Court of 
Directors, the ryotwari system was declared to he the onlv system 
to be followed thereafter and formally adopted in Madurai. 
Mr, Hurdis’s survey and settlement continued to be the basis of 
that settlement until 1885 when the modern system of survey 
and settlement was introduced. The only changes that were 


1 Madura ‘District Manual by J. H, Nelson, 1868, Part IV, page 132, 
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made during this period were the reductions in the assessments 
of a few villages for some years. He tween 1815 and 1821, Mr. Rous 
Peter on several occasions granted unauthorized reductions in the 
assessment of some 52 villages in the then existing taluks of 
Madakkulam, Sholavandan, Melur and Tirumangalam, Mr. Viveash 
continued these reductions but in 1848 the Board of Revenue saw 
no reason for their continuance and ordered them to be abolished \ 


From the time of the introduction of the modern survey and 
settlement, the separate revenue histories of both Madurai and 
Dindigul portions of the district disappear. We have now to turn 
to the history of this new survey and settlement. As early as 
1855, it had come to be realized that a proper settlement could 
be made only on the basis of a detailed survey and classification 
of soils. Settlements based on such surveys and classification of 
soils came thereafter to be introduced in one district after another. 

The lines on which the settlement was to be made were laid 
down as follows. A revenue survey showing all the physical 
features such as hills, jungles, roads, channels, tanks, topes, 
houses and cultivable lands was to be conducted. In the case of 
the cultivable lands, the sizes of the fields were to be accurately 
shown. Permanent boundary marks were to be established and 
field, village and taluk maps were to be prepared. As to the 
settlement operations, soils were to be divided into a few series 
based on differences of composition, like the alluvial and excep¬ 
tional, the regar or regada (the black cotton soil), the red ferrugi 
nous, the calcareous and the arenaceous. The alluvial and excep¬ 
tional were to be further classified into alluvial and permanently 
'unproved while the others were to be classified as clayey, loamy, 
or sandy. Ail the lands were to be further divided into five sorts, the 
best, the good, the ordinary, the inferior and the worst. The grain 
outturn per acre of each class and sort of soil was to be then care¬ 
fully determined by actual experiments with reference to the 
standard grains grown, i.e., paddy for irrigated lands and eumbu, 
cholam or some other grain for unirrigated lands. These grain 
outturns were to be commuted into money at the average of the 
selling prices for a series of years, generally 20 non-famine years, 
preceding the settlement. From the amount arrived at by such 
commutation a deduction of 15 per cent was to be made for 
marketing charges, and a deduction of one-sixteenth to one-fourth 
for vicissitudes of the season and for small nncropped areas like 
irrigation channels. Against the average value of the produce 
thus determined was to be set off the cost of cultivation, the esti¬ 
mation of which was to be done with every care. The items of 
cost to be usually included in the cultivation expenses were plough¬ 
ing cattle, agricultural implements, seed, manure and labour 


'Gazetteer of the Madina District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, page 201, 
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required for ploughing, sowing and reaping, etc. The method of 
calculation of those was to vary according to the mops grown and 
the method of culture as well as the mode, in which tuese items 
were usually paid, whether in grain or in money, or in bol.il grain 
and money. Payments in grain were to be commutei into money 
at the commutation price adopted for the settlement. The cost 
of the bullocks and the implements of husbandry was to be distri¬ 
buted over the number of years during which they were estimated 
to be serviceable and other items were to be calculated for each 
year. The calculations were to be first made for the area winch 
could be cultivated with one plough and one pair of bullocks and 
the required calculations for an acre were to be deduced from 
them. The expenses of cultivation were to be taken to be the 
same as had been already determined in neighbouring settled dis¬ 
tricts. The cultivation expenses thus arrived at being deducted 
from the gross assets, i.e., the value of the total outturn, the result 
would be the approximate net produce of the land under exami¬ 
nation and half of this or rather loss than half was to be taken as 
the Government demand. The straw was to be usually fallen as 
a set off against the item ‘ food of bullocks. 

For purposes of simplicity and for avoiding multiplication of 
rates the classes and sorts of soil which were alum were to be 
arranged in grades called “ turams ". The values of half the net 
produce of the diffieient classes and sorts of soil falling in the 
same ‘ taram ’ being very nearly equal, only one rate of assess¬ 
ment was to be fixed for each 1 taram ’ and the rates so fixed were 
to be so adjusted that, their descent from the higiiest to me lowest 
might be by a uniform amount in each ' taram ’. Again, the pro¬ 
ductive powers of the soils being different in lands irrigated ana 
dry, two scales of ' tarams ’ were to be adopted, one for wot lands 
and another for dry lands. And, as all villages would not have the 
same advantages in respect of proximity to markets, facility of 
communication, means of irrigation, etc., villages were to be 
arranged in groups generally two or three for a district according 
to circumstances. The irrigation sources were also to be arranged 
in classes according to the nature of tiie water-supply. All these 
factors were to be taken into consideration in correlating the assess¬ 
ments on the fields. The final accounts of the settlement thus 
arrived at were to be entered in a settlement register which was to 
be the foundation of the whole revenue administration containing, 
as it did, information regarding every holding large or small. From 
this register a ledger was to be prepared for giving the personal 
account of each ryot and this was to form his ‘ patta The settle¬ 
ment so made was to last for thirty years. During this period 
neither the grain outturn nor the commutation rates were to be 
altered. But each ryot was to he free to bold or relinquish whatever 
fieldo he liked or to take up other available fields. There was 
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therefore to he an annual settlement of accounts with the ryots and 
this was to be called the annual jamabandi 1. 

The survey of the district was begun in 1872, but, owing to 
delays caused by the Great Famine and other circumstances, n 
«as completed only in 1884. All the then existing six taluks, 
Dindigul, Madurai, Meiur, 1‘alni, Periyakulam and Tirumanga- 
lam were surveyed and the survey revealed an addition extent 
of 9-3 per cent of cultivated area in the case of wet lands and 
7 5 per cent in the case of dry lands. The settlement was com¬ 
menced in 1831, and in 1884, Mr. Wilson, the Director of 
lieve nue Settlement submitted a scheme report which was 
approved by the Government. 

The soils of the district were divided into two main groups, 
namely, the regada, or the black cotton soil, and the red ferru¬ 
ginous. The regada was further divided into three classes, black 
clays, black loams and black sands, and the red ferruginous was 
divided into two classes, red loams and red sands. Each of these 
classes was divided into five sorts, the best, the good, the ordinary, 
the inferior and the worst. Soils of equal productive value were 
then merged together and as a result 8 tarams were obtained for 
wet lands and 8 tarams for dry lands. 

For the purpose of wet assessment the irrigation souices were 
divided into four classes. The first class included irrigation from 
permanent anicuts or head sluices in the main rivers and tanks 
directly fed by channels led therefrom. The second group inclu¬ 
ded (a) irrigation channels led directly from the main rivers but 
not connected with permanent anicuts or head sluices; ( b ) irriga¬ 
tion from permanent anicuts on the minor rivers and from tanks 
directly.fed by such channels; and (c) irrigation from spring 
channels and rain-fed tanks capable of irrigating for six months 
and upwards. The third group comprised (o) irrigation from 
channels led direct from the minor rivers but not connected with 
permanent anicuts and from tanks directly fed by such channels; 
and (b) irrigation from spring channels and rain-fed tanks capable 
of irrigating for more than three but less Than six months. The 
fourth group consisted of irrigation from rain-fed tanks and from 
hill and jungle streams not included in the first three groups. As 
the Periyar Project was then under consideration it was declared 
that such of the lands in the second, third and fourth groups as 
might be affected by that scheme would, after its completion, be 
classed under the first group. 

As for classification, paddy was taken as the standard crop for 
wet lands and cliolam and cumbu in equal proportions for dry 
lands. The maximum outturn for wet lands was taken as 1,000 
Madras measures with a gradation of 100 measures a taram. For 
dry lands 275 Madras measures was taken as the outturn of the 

1 Memorandum upon Current Land Revenue Settlements, by E. Staok, 1880, 

pages 333-352, 

Administration Raport, Madrcs.for 1901-1902, pages 88-76. 
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first taram land. As for commutation Mr. Wilson proposed to 
fix the commutation price of paddy at Its. 117 at garce of 3,201) 
Madras measures, having arrived at this figure, by taking the 
average price of the first and' the second sort paddy for the twemv 
years 1845-1816 to 1864-1865. This average price came to 
Rs. 131-8-0 and he rounded this to .Rg. 130 and deducted ID per 
cent for the difference between the market price and the ryots’ 
selling price. The average price of cholam during the standard 
period came to Rs. 127 a garce and that of cumbu to Rs. 123 
a garce Deducting again 10 per cent for merchants’ profits he 
arrived at the figures 114 and 110. The Government however 
ordered that the commutation rate should be the average price of 
the twenty non-famine years immediately preceding the settle¬ 
ment, less whatever allowance might be considered necessary for 
the difference between the ryots’ and the merchants’ prices, but 
that if the commutation price thus arrived at should be greater 
than the lowest price touched during the period, then such lowest 
price or some convenient rate slightly less should be accepted as 
the commutation price without further deduction. In applying 
this principle it was found that the average price of paddy for the 
previous 20 non-famine years was Rs. 171-35 or Rs. 154 22 after 
deducting 10 per cent on account of the difference between the 
prices of the ryots and the merchants. But the lowest price 
touched by paddy during this period came to Rs. 123|-. Conse¬ 
quently this was fixed as the commutation price of paddy. And 
by 'a similar calculation Rs. 108-J- was taken as the commutation 
price of both cholam and cumbu. From these commutation 
prices the gross value of the outturn on an acre of each of the 
different varieties of soil was calculated and from this a deductiou 
of 20 per cent was made to compensate for vicissitudes of reason 
and the inclusion within the survey fields of unprofitable patches, 
such as paths, banks and channels; and a further deduction, based 
on experiment and enquiry, was made for cultivation expenses. 
The remainder was assumed to be the net yield per acre; and one- 
half of this rounded to the next lowest of the standard rates of 
assessment was taken to be the value of the government share of 
the crop and the money assessment per acre. 


The rates per acre so arrived at for wet and dry lands are given 
below 


Wet. 


Dry. 


RS. A. 


RS A. 


B 8 

7 8 
6 8 
5 8 
4 8 
3 8 
2 8 
» 0 


2 0 
1 8 
1 4 
1 0 
0 12 
0 8 
0 6 
0 4 





m 


The doubls crop wet la-’ada in the Pariyakulam taluk w«w 
compulsorily registered as double crop lands at i£ times the single 
crop rate. This was, however, not done in the other taluks, in 
the Dindigul, Melur, Madurai and Tirumangalam taluks, a uniform 
system of compounding for second crop at one-third, one-fourth 
and one-fifth was observed, while in the Palni taluk, composition 
of second crop under the first group sources was permitted at 
one-third and one-fourth and under the second group at one-fourth. 
The minimum charge for composition was fixed at Re. 1. A 
remission of Ee. 1 per acre for the first cr»p and 8 annas for tb* 
second crop was made in the case of lands irrigated by baling. 

It may be stated here that two minor taxes which were being 
levied from early days were abolished at the time of the settle¬ 
ment. These were the pilluvari or the grass tax, a light assess¬ 
ment collected in the Palni and Dindigul taluks on pasture land, 
and the adappuvari, or quit-rent on houses built outside the village 
site, levied in two hamlets. 

As a result of all this, it was found that less than 1 per cent 
of the total wet area of the district was charged the highest rate 
i.e., Es. 8-8-0, and only 2 per cent was charged the next nigheit 
rate, i.e., Es. 7-8-0, while 59 per cent was assessed at either 
Rs. 4-8-0 or Es. 3-8-0. In the ease of dry lands less than 30 acre? 
was charged the highest dry rate, i.e., Rs. 2 and only 5 per cent 
the next highest rate, i.e., Es. 1-8-0 while 64 per cent was assessed 
at either Ee. 1-4-0 or Ee. 1. It had long been recognized that tb* 
old wet rates were too low and that the old dry rates were too 
high. The dry lands were therefore treated with special leniency 
and the wet rates were enhanced. Thus the assessment on tb* 
dry lands was reduced by Rs. 90,254 and that on wet lands war 
increased by Es. 48,306. The survey and settlement cost the 
Government Es. 18,36,399 and resulted in an average increase ot 
revenue from Es. 15,92,244 (in 1882 to 1885) to Rs. 17,15,752 (in 
1886 to 1889) \ 

The settlement described above was made only in the six 
taluks situated in the plains. The hill taluk of Kodaikanal which 
was formed in 1889 and which consisted of what are called ths 
sixteen hill-villages was settled in 1893. These villages were not 
included in Mr. Hurdis’s settlement, and in them, besides the tax 
called ponikadu (a tax on cultivation on the hills with hoes) 
already referred to, a tax ranging from Es. 3 to Es. 9 was at one 
time charged on each plough and another ranging from As. 8 to 
Rs. 3 was levied on every hatchet. Taxes on wild honey, dammar, 
ginger and other jungle products were also levied. In Mr. Hurdis’* 
time, and for many years afterwards, the hill-villages were framed 

5 B.P. No. 2401, dated 27th August 1885. 

(j.O. No. 1155, Revenue, dated 4th December 1891. 

Gazetteer of the Madurai District by W. Francis, V»1. T, 1900, pag#s 201-264. 

G.O. Na. 53, Rsvsnua, dated 8th January 1910. 

M.p.G.—23 
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to renters who lived on the plains and only occasionally visited 
their farms. The villagers repeatedly represented the intoleraole 
exactions of tnese renters and of the ‘ mannadis ’ or headmen 
of hill villages who were also made renters in some cases. As a 
result of this in 1637 karnams were appointed in each 
vuage to enquire into the modes of taxation in vogue and the 
methods of the renters and in 1617 the renting system was formally 
abandoned in favour of the ryotwari system and the land was taxed 
as elsewhere according as it was dry or wet. At the time of the 
settlement of 1893 it was found that, of the total occupied area, 4 per 
cent was dry and 15 per cent was wet in the Upper Palnis and 78 per 
cent dry and 3 per cent wet in the Lower Palnis. The old rates of 
assessment had varied from Us. 3-9-9 (for plantains) to Re. 0-5-9 on 
dry land and from Rs. 3-9-9 (for plantains) to Rs. 1-4-8 on wet land. 
The new rates ranged from Rs. 2 to As. 4 in the case of dry lands 
And from Rs. 5-8-0 to Rs. 2 in the case of wet lands. The surr ey 
disclosed an increase of 38 per cent on dry lands and 25 per cent on 
vVet lands. The settlement increased the assessment by 25 per cent 
in the case of dry lands and 148 per cent in the case of wet lands. 
In calculating the assessment rates the same standard grains and the 
same commutation prices were taken as on the plains. All the 
irrigation sources were placed in the fourth class since they had alt 
been made by the ryots themselves 1. 

When the 30-year period fixed for the settlement in the various 
taluks was about to expire the question of resettlement was taken up. 
By this time the Ramanathapuram and the Sivaganga zamindaris 
having been transferred to the new Ramanathapuram district 
(1910), a reorganization of some of the taluks in the Madurai dis¬ 
trict had been made, and a new taluk called Nilakkottai taluk had 
been formed out of portions of the old taluks of Dindigui and 
Madurai. By this time also the Periyar System having been com¬ 
pleted, it had become necessary to reclassify the lands affected by it. 
ft was now decided to deal with the non-Periyar trac^A and the 
Periyar tracts separately. As a preliminary to the resettlement the 
registry of the revenue accounts was revised by a special revenue 
staff. This was followed by a revision survey in the taluks if Palni, 
Periyakulam, Dindigui and part of Nilakkottai and by a resurvey 
in the other taluks and in the remaining part of the Nilakkottai 
taluk. The resettlement was based on the scheme reports sub¬ 
mitted by Mr. G. T, Boag, the Special Settlement Officer, in 1914 
for the non-Periyar tracts and in 1917 for the Periyar tracts. 

Dealing with the non-Periyar tracts first, i.e., all lands except 
those in the taluks of Periyakulam, Nilakkottai, Madurai and Meiur 
as were commanded by the Periyar System, the resettlement was 
based mainly on the rise in the prices of staple foodgrains. No 
general reclassification of the soils was made as the old classifi¬ 
cation appeared to have been fair. The old classification into two 

l Oaaetteer of the Madurai Distriot by W, Francis, Vol. 1,1906, page 296. 
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main seiies Uhe regar and the red ferruginous;, three classes 
(clayey, loamy and sandy;, five sort3 (-fie best, the good, the 
oiumaiy, Urn miciior and tne worst,; and several tarams were 
generally retained. Alterations were maue only where absolutely 
necessary, as lur example, in lands classined and assigned by the 
Revenue Department smee me original settlement and m lands left 
uneiassined a. the original settlement. Ail irrigation sources other 
than tuose connected with me Penyar System were reclassified as 
the second, third, fourth and fifth classes, tiie first class being treated 
as lands lying entirely in feriyar tracts. The second class com¬ 
prised river-led sources other than those supplied by the Periyar 
which ordinarily afforded a supply for 8 months and upwards. Tho 
third class consisted of all sources, river-fed or rain-led which 
crdinaiiy afforded a supply for less than 8 months but not lefl 3 
than 5 months. The fourth class included all sources river-led ot 
rain-fed which ordinarily afforded a supply for less than o month# 
but not less than 3 months. The fifth class comprised all other 
sources. A right to reclassify the sources when necessary was 
reserved to the Government, as lor instance, in the lands whicn 
might be affected by the Berijam Project. 

Paddy was taken as the standard crop for wet lands and the old 
standard outturn of 1,000 Madras measures per acre was retaiue 1. 
Similarly cholarn and cumbu were taken as the standard crops for 
dry lands and the old outturn of 275 measures per acre was retained. 
The commutation rates for paddy, cholam and cumbu were arrived 
at, as before, by taking into consideration the average price of those 
grains during the previous twenty non-famine years and mekng a 
deduction of 10 per cent i'or cartage and merchants’ profits. Ttiey 
came to Rs. 202 per garce of paddy and 242 per garce of cholam and 
cumbu. These were found to be 64 per cent and 123 pei cent 
higher tlian the old rates. The assessment was, however, not pro¬ 
portionately raised; it was raised only by 25 per cent in the case 
of wet lands and by 16 to 40 per cent in the case of dry lands. The 
revised rates worked out as follows :— 


Wet. 

Dry. 

BS. A. 

BS. A. 

10 10 

2 12 

9 6 

2 0 

8 2 

1 8 

6 14 

1 2 

5 10 

0 14 

4 6 

0 8 

8 2 

0 0 

2 8 

0 4 

2 0 



In the ease of wet lands, the charge for a second crop on hnd 
registered as single crop was fixed at half the single crop assessment. 
Option was, however, given to compound the charge for two crops at 

M.D.O,—23A 
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the following rates; at one and one-third times in the case of lands 
under second class sources; at one and one-fourth times in the case 
of lands under third class sources; at one and one-fifth times in tire 
case of lands under fourth class sources and at one and one-sixth 
times in the case of lands under fifth class sources, When irriga¬ 
tion under the third, fourth, and fifth classes was supplemented 
from substantial private wells, the above rates of composition were 
reduced by one half. Lands charged at compounded rates were not 
entitled to separate remission of the second crop charge and the full 
compounded rates were collected even if only one wet crop was 
raised. Fields registered as dry which had been regularly culti¬ 
vated with wet crops for five years and which could be transferred 
to wet without prejudice to land already registered as wet, as well 
is fields registered as dry from which water could not be excluded 
were transferred to wet. Similarly fields registered as wet which 
had not been cultivated with wet crops for five years or which it was 
inadvisable to retain as registered wet land were, if the owner con¬ 
sented, transferred to dry. The baling remission of one rupee an 
acre for the first crop was continued. For the second crop the 
remission was fixed at one-fourtli of the second crop charge, subject 
to a maximum of 8 annas an acre. 

Manavari lands (rain-led lauds) when irrigated by recognized 
sources were retained as wet, the soil classification being revised 
when necessary; in other cases manavari lands were treated as 
dry and assessed at special rates not exceeding the highest dry 
rate. The Government reserved to themselves the right to 
impose additional assessment on dry and manavari lands on which 
wet crops might be raised by the aid of acliukkattus (lands divided 
into beds to admit and retain the water) in an objectionable 
manner. Lands irrigated solely from wells situated in occupied 
land were not charged for the use of the water. Lands irrigated 
solely from doruvu wells, that is, wells constructed on the banks 
of rivers and streams and drawing their supply therefrom, were 
registered as dry hut charged water-rate at one-fourth of the rate 
usually charged for water supply to a wet crop, if the water was 
raised by a single lift, and at one-eighth, if the water was raised by 
a double lift. The rate was declared not to depend on the crop 
grown and no charge was made for the cultivation of second crops 
under these wells. Lands situated in the water-spread of a Govern¬ 
ment irrigation source which were held on patta and which were 
shown in Lhe revenue accounts as wet were classified as dry and 
assessed at a special rate not exceeding the highest rate of the dis¬ 
trict, unless such lands were irrigated from and included in the 
avakat of a source other than the tank in the bed of which they weie 
situated. Tank-bed lands which were held on. pattas and shown in 
the revenue accounts as dry were assessed in a similar manner. 
The assessment'so fixed was levied in all seasons whether the lands 
were cultivated or not. The assessment on special rate lands, i.e., 
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lauds under ruined tanks and small rain-fed tanks was revised in lire 
same proportion as the average assessment on the dry lands of the 
village in which the special rate lands lay. 

Wherever the resettlement resulted in an increase of more than 
2o per cent in the assessment payable on any individual patta, the 
increment was spread over a series of years. The concession was 
ailed the increment remission. It was applicable m cases of 
’.‘(•classification of soils or of sources of irrigation but not applicable 
in eases of increase in area revealed by resurvey, of transfer of land 
from dry to wet and from single crop to double crop land. 

The old settlement did not deal with fish rent, although it liatl 
been in existence even before 1870. It was being levied at two and 
a quarter annas for every acre irrigated. The fisheries were either 
sold annually in public auction or were managed by tlie ryots them¬ 
selves and the proceeds were given to the local boards. At th* 
resettlement the fish rent was raised to two and trhee-fourtb annas 
per acre and the Government reserved to themselves the right to 
raise the rent further in case the tanks were restocked by the Depart¬ 
ment of Fisheries daring the period of the resettlement. 

The resettlement was declared to be in force for the usual period 
of 30 years. The Government, however, reserved to themselves the 
right to increase the assessment wherever irrigation might be 
improved by the Government or dry lands converted into wet lands 
with the help of irrigation works constructed or extended by the 
Government 1 

Coming to the Periyar tracts, the resettlement was introduced 
in 19 villages of the Periyakulam taluk, 33 villages of the Ndak- 
kottai taluk, 70 villages of the Madurai taluk, and 40 villages of the 
Melur taluk. all of which were commanded by the Periyar Irrigation 
System. Here a reclassification of the soils was made because the 
old classification, based as it was partly on the nature of the soils 
and partly on the nature of the facilities for irrigation, had become 
unsuitable, and because a number of dry lands had been converted 
into wet and some wet lands had deteriorated in quality owing to 
constant flooding or other causes. The soils were, therefore, 
reclassified as in the case of the original settlement into two main 
series, the regar and the red ferruginous and each of these series was 
divided into three classes, namely, the clayey, the loamy and the 
sandy, and each of these classes was further subdivided into five 
sorts, namely, tlie best, the good, the ordinary, the inferior and the 
worst. The usual grouping of soils of equal productive capacity 
into tarams was also made. The irrigation sources supplied by the 
Periyar System were classified into the first class consisting of well 
supplied channels and tanks connected with the Periyar System and 
the second class consisting of channels and tanks less well supplied. 

l G.O. No. 710, Rovenue, dated 28 th March 1916. 

G.O. No. 63, Revenue, dated 8th January 1916. 
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Fxceptionally poor sources, if any, were plaecd in a still lower class. 

The Government reserved to themselves the right to further 
reclassify irrigation sources whenever it became necessary. 

Paddy was taken as the standard wet crop and its price was 
commuted on the same lines as in the case of the non-Periyar 
tracts; but, instead of the 20 per cent allowed for vicissitudes of 
■eason, etc., at the time of the original settlement, only iu per 
cent was now allowed in view of the certainty of wa.er supply 
afforded by the Periyar System. The commutation rate so 
arrived at came to Rs. 217 a grace showing a rise cf 75'7 per cent 
over the original settlement rate. Considering the higher price 
of paddy and the relative superiority of irrigation facilities in the 
Periyar tracts, the wet rates were made slightly higher than those 
in the non-Periyar tracts in the case of lands under first-class 
irrigation. These rates were fixed as follows :— 


RS. 

A. 

RS. 

A. 

11 

14 

6 

4 

10 

10 

P 

0 

8 

12 

3 

12 

7 

8 




In the case of lands coming under second and third class 
irrigation sources, the same rates as were adopted in the nen- 
Periyar tracts were fixed. They were :— 

RS. A. E3. A. 

10 10 6 10 

9 0 4 6 

8 2 3 2 

0 14 2 8 

In the Periyar-affected villages of the Periyakulam taluk in 
which all the Perivar-fed irrigation sources were placed in the first 
class, lands on which two crops were regularly grown and which 
possessed an assured supply for a second crop were registered as 
double crop lands. In the remaining three taluks the registration 
of lands as double crop lands was confined to land 3 in that portion 
of the tract called the double crop area on which two wet crops 
had been regularly grown for five years or so, provided they formed 
a compact block and could be served with water economically. 
Rands registered as double cron lands were charged one and a half 
timeg the single crop assessment and were made eligible for tne 
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remission of the difference, if the water supply was insufficient for 
two crops in any year. The Government reserved to themselves 
the right to register any land as double crop wet during the currency 
of the resettlement, if the water supply should be found to he 
unfailing. The charge for second crop raised on single crop land 
was fixed at half the single crop assessment. 

No general reclassification of the soils was made in the case of 
dry lands. These lands were assessed at the same rates as were 
fixed in the non-Periyar tracts. They were :— 

RS. A. HS. A, 

2 12 0 14 

2 0 0 8 

18 0 6 

12 0 4 

Fields registered as dry which had been regularly under wet 
cultivation for a term of three or more consecutive years and from 
which it was impossible to exclude water were transferred to wet, 
provided they could be irrigated economically and without prejudice 
to other registered wet lands. Dry lands, which owing to their 
level could be irrigated only by bunding the channels, were retained 
as dry. Dry lands registered as wet, which owing to their high 
level or for any other reason were unfit for cultivation, were 
transferred to dry where the owners raised no objection. In regard 
to baling remission and increment remission, lands irrigated from 
achukkattus, wells or doruvu wells, as well as lands situated on the 
water-spread of a Government irrigation source, or on both beds, 
the same rules as were prescribed in the non-Periyar tracts were 
made applicable here also. 

The fish rent was raised from 2£ annas to 2f annas an acre as 
in the non-Periyar tracts. But certain special conditions were 
imposed for preventing objectionable methods of fishing such as 
dynamiting and poisoning. 

The duration of the settlement as in the case of the non-Periyar 
tracts was declared to be 30 years, the Government reserving to 
themselves the right to enhance the assessment in special cases. 
The Government also reserved to themselves the right to change 
the rate of water charge and the method of calculating it in the 
case of lands not registered as wet. 1 

1 G.O. No. 785, Revenue, dated 2?rd February 1918. 

G.O. No. 1413, Revenue, dated 15th April 1918, 
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Tiie tetal east et the resurvey a-ad ieesettlemenl apetatieafc 
amounted to Rs. 13,33,950 and the net increase of revenue came tt> 
Rs. 4,49,806 l . 

The resurvey and resettlement di the 16 hill-villages of the 
Kodaikanal taluk were taken up in 1924. AH the villages, except 
Kodaikanal, were resurveyed. No general reclassification of the 
Soils was made. All the irrigation sources placed in the fourth 
class at the original settlement were now transferred to the fifth 
class. The existing scale of rates in wet lands was left unaltered 
in spite of a rise in prices in view of the peculiar difficulties 
incidental to cultivation on the slopes of hills. But the actual rate 
payable on each field was fixed at the average of the total assess¬ 
ment collected on it during the previous five years. No separate 
second crop charge or water-rate was imposed and the ryots were 
left at liberty to convert dry lands into wet during the currency of 
the settlement without paying additional assessment. No ennance- 
ment of the rates of assessment on dry lands was made in the 
villages of Kukkal, Ms-nnavanur, Pundi and Pumbarai, but in the 
remaining villages the rates sanctioned for the rest of the district 
were introduced, with the modification that in no case was the 
revised rate to exceed Ihe old rate by more than 18$ per cent. In 
regard to achukattus and increment remissions the rules framed 
for the rest of the district were made generally applicable. The 
duration of the settlement was declared to be 23 years with the 
usual reservations. The settlement yielded a net increase of 
revenue amounting to Rs. 4,748 s . 

The policy of resettlement soon underwent a complete change. 
Prom 1930 onwards, prices having fallen on account of the general 
economic depression, special remissions were granted in Madurai, as 
elsewhere, and in 1937 it was decided to hold in abeyance all resettle¬ 
ment operations and the system of periodical resettlement itself 
was abandoned as a matter of State policy 3 , 

We may now deal with the palayams and the mams. It will 
be remembered that, when the Dindigul country was acquired by 
the British, it contained 26 palayams. By 1803 when Mr. Hurd is 
wrote his report, 12 of these had come under Government manage¬ 
ment, 3 of them (Eriyodu, Palni and Virupakshi) having been 
forfeited for rebellion, 3 more (Devadanapatti, Madur and Reddi- 
ambadi) having escheated for want of heirs, and 6 (Idaiyankottai. 
Nilakkottai, Palliyappanayakanur, Sandaiyur, Sukkampatti and 
another) having been resumed for arrears. The 6 forfeited and 


’Gazetteer o. the Madurai District, Vol. II, 1930 page 136. 

„ B P. No. 12, dn.ed 27th March 1923. 

B.P. No. 11, date! 21st February 1929. 

3 G.P. No. 13, dated# in - (Con'Mential), dated 20fcla Bamabar 1939. 
G.O, No. 804, Public, dated 28th 4.nril 18S7. 

<3,0. No. 1067, Bevanup, dated 21ft May 1987, 

r tural Problems in Madras by S. V. Krishnassrami, payas (57-88, 
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escheated palayams became merged m Government lands and the: 
0 palayams resumed for arrears were permanently settled by 
Mr. Hurdis and restored to their owners in 1801. The remaining 
14 palayams were not permanently settled but were left in the 
hands of their owners and charged with pesiibasli equal to 70 per 
cent of their value as ascertained by a survey and settlement made 
in 1802. When the Madurai part of the district came into British 
hands, it contained 16 palayams described as the “ ten palayams 
of Madurai and the six palayams of Manaparai ”, These were 
also allowed by Mr. Hurdis and Mr. Parish to remain in the bands 
of their owners and charged with posh bash equal to 70 per cent of 
their value. 

These 30 palayams (11 of Dindigul and 16 of Madurai) 
continued to remain as unsettled palayams, although it was the 
intention originally to settle them permanently. In 1816 several 
of them were in arrears with their peshkasli and the Government 
authorized the Collector to take these and other palayams which 
might thereafter fall into arrears under his own management and 
to allow the palayagars a malikhana allowance of 10 per cent of the 
net revenues of their palayams. Accordingly a number of palayams 
having been attached for arrears came under the Government 
management. This state of things lasted till 1840. In that year 
the Kannivadi palayagar tendered payment of his arrears and 
demauded his palayam back. As lie had never formally resigned 
his palayam it had to be given back to him; but, in order to obviate 
similar demands from the others whose palayams had been attached, 
the Government called upon all of them either to pay their arrears 
or to surrender their palayams once for all on the condition of 
receiving the malikhana. Xu those cases where neither of these 
alternatives was accepted, the palayams, it was decided, were to be 
sold by public auction for the arrears outstanding against them. 
Nine of the palayams were accordingly surrendered, 2 were 
redeemed on the payment of the balances, 1 was sold for arrears 
and 1 was restored to the proprietor by order of the Court of 
Directors. In 1865, when the question of permanently settling the 
unsettled palayams was taken up, it was found that there were 
18 of the original 30 palayams and 2 mittas. These were the 
palayams of Ammayanayakanur, Ayakkudi, Bodinayakanur, Ganta- 
manayakanur, Yerasakkanavakanur, Edaiyankottai, Kannivadi, 
Mambarai, Tevaram, Doddappanayakanur, Jotilnayakanur, Kilak- 
kottai, Melakkottai, Nadukkottai, Puliyankulam, Sirupalai, Uttap- 
panayakanur and Yollikundnm, and the mittas of Yehir, and 
Reddiambadi. 

In that year, the Board of Revenue recommended that these 
palayams should be settled permanently on the existing peshkasli 
and that sanads should be granted to the owners of sueli of them 
as were willing to aeeept the sin ads and to execute the correspond- 
in* knbnlivats: and the Government accented this recommendation. 
The owners of one of the two mittas (Velur),'and 14 out of the 
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18 palayams, i.e., all except Mambarai, Kilakkottai, Melakkottai. 
and Puliyangulam, mentioned above, accepted the terms and 
applied for sanads. In 1867 the Government ordered that the cast' 
of Velur should receive further consideration, that the cases of 
Bodinayakanur, Gantamanayakanur, Uttappanayakanur and Siru* 
palai, che owners of which were minors, and of Kannivadi, the 
owner of which was heavily involved in debt, should be postponed, 
and that the rema'ning 9 palayagars alone should be given sanads. 
In subsequent years, however, sanads were granted to the 
remaining 9 palayams (except perhaps Sirupalai) and the 2 mittas. 
It may be stated here that, in 1859, three permanently settled 
estates, namely, Pennyur, Sandaiyur and Saptur were trans¬ 
ferred to this district from the Tirunelveli district. .The peshkash 
of the settled palayams and the estates came to Rs. 1,72,188. 
Most of them were declared impartible and inalienable under the 
Impartible Estates Act of 1904. 1 

As for the inams, we have seen how, when the British acquired 
the district, Mr. Hurdis proposed that most of the inams then 
existing should be resumed, and how the Government ordered that 
only such of them as were granted subsequent to British occupation 
might be resumed. For a long time thereafter no detailed and 
svstemaPc investigation of the inams was made. It was not till 
1858 that a regular investigation of the inams in the State was 
ordered and an Tnam Commissioner appointed. The Inam Commis¬ 
sioner took up the investigation of the inams in the Madurai dis 
trict in 1863. He found that the inams in the d'strict consisted 
of entire villages or parts of villages and comprised mostly, (11 
those granted to individuals and rel'gious and charitable institu¬ 
tions, and (2) those granted to village servants for performing 
village service. Under the first category came, the Tvliiirati (those 
granted mostly to Musl’ms for char tv), the Bhattavritti, the 
Shrotrinm, the Devadavam, the Chatram, the Water Pandal, the 
Nandavanam, the Matham, the U”ani, the Dharma Chavadi, the 
Masiid and the Khazi inams; under the second category cam* 
the Nattamaq the Karnam, the Tandal, the Nottam, the Nirani 
kam, the Kaval, etc. 

The Inam Commissioner recognized all inams which had been 
held for 50 years or more irrespective of the fact whether the*' 
were based on sanads or not, or whether thev fulfilled the condi¬ 
tions of the sanads or not. For, he considered 50 years’enjoyment 
as a valid title. He allowed the religious and charitable inams P 
continue so long as the services were efficiently performed. He 
confirmed the inams granted to individuals, i.e., personal and 
subsistence grants, on the existing terms but, where the title was 

1B,T>, No. 210. dated 14th .Tanuarv 1803. 

O.O. No. 2700, Revenue. dated 10th November 1835. 

of the Maduriv District, bv W, Francis, Vol. T, 1908, pages 194-198 
Fol. D, 1915, page 24, 
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defective or where the title was sound hut the inamfi&r desired to 
enfranchise the inam, he imposed a quit-rent varying from one- 
eighth to half the assessment according as the chances of reversion 
to the Government were remote or near. This quit-rent he imposed 
compulsorily in the case of all inams held on defective titles, i.e., 
those held not in the direct line, etc., but he made it optional in 
other cases. By this device he allowed the inamdars to convert 
their lands into freeholds. He also cave them the option of redeem¬ 
ing the quit-rent by a lump sum payment of 20 t : mes the quit- 
rent. As to village service inams, he continued them to the 
inamdars provided they performed their duties, but if in any case 
the inam land was found to be excess'va, he charged a quit-rent on 
the excess. Where such inams had gone into the hands of 
strangers bv alienation or into the hands of the members of the 
family who did not perform the service, he reattached them to the 
office holders. And lie treated the inams enioved bv artisans and 
others for servVes rendered to the village communities as here¬ 
ditary grants subject to the performance of the services. 

In recard to the inams which were less than 59 years old, he 
allowed all those granted bv the British Government to continue. 
But in the ca*e of those granted hv subordinate revenue authorities 
or renders without the sanct : on of the Government, he charged the 
full assessment if the inam was founded on fraud; if however the 
lolde r was not a nartv to the fraud, he continued the inam in 
pernemitv as freehold charged with a quit-rent not e-meedin^ two- 
tlr'rds of the assessment. If the mam was not founded on fraud, 
and from length of possession nnneared entitled to consideration, 
lie charged a curt rent of half the assessment, and confirmed the 
inam to the holder in nernetnity as freehold. Tf, however, the inam 
was definitelv more than go v^ars old, and there was a prohab'lity 
of its being 50 vears old. he charged it with a unit-rent ennal only 
to one fourth the assessment, and confirmed it to the holder in 
jiernetu’tv as freehold. But he d : d not extend this snecial benefit 
to tho^e marndars who had no heirs. In tlaeir ease, since the inams 
were UVelv to revert *o the Government within » "hurt time, he 
thought that they omdit to nav a higher ouit-rent of half the 
assessment for converting their inams into freeholds. 

The Tnam Commissioner, it mn°t he staged, dealt with the 
inams situated not onlv in Govrrrmpnt lands hut aho in the nala- 
yams and p«tatpa. In the case of the lntto-. however, he dealt with 
onlv the inams granted nr ; or to A!-. TTwdh’s sn-vev. he d'd not 
deal with the, inams ^ranted suhseoupotlv by the rv’lavnuars and 
the nrouriptors since the reversionarv right in them did not belong 
to the G ovprumont. The total px^en* of tho j-nams '~ t all dponrin. 
tion in the district, he found, 149,920 kaais (198,241,39/121 
acres! and their value Rs, B.9^B^' ,, , 

1 Studies in Madras Administration by B, S. Bah'ga, Vol. J, 1949, pages 67-69, 
92-93. 

Collection of papers on the Inam Settlement, 1926, page 260, 
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Both the palayams and the whole mam villages of the district 
have been vitally affected by the general legislation governing 
estates passed in the State in recent years. The ltent Recovery 
Act of 1865 (Madras Act Till of 18C5), the Madras Instates Land 
Act of 1908 (Madras Act 1 of 1908) and the Madras Estates (Aboli¬ 
tion and Conversion into Ryotwari) Act of 1948 (Madras Act 
AX VI of ,1948) have all alike treated 'them as estates. The Rent 
Recovery Act of 1865 was passed to define the rights of the tenants 
in estates and to ‘ consolidate and improve the laws which defined 
the process to be taken in the recovery of rent.’ The Act, however, 
failed to improve the lot of the tenants and the landholder was 
given the veiled right to enhance the rent on grounds similar to 
those upon which the Government could enhance the revenue in 
ryotwari areas. This led not only to exactions but to confusion in 
the minds of jurists as to the exact rights of the tenants. It was 
thought that their tenancy was from year to year and that they 
could be evicted at the end of the year. The position was not fully 
clarified till 1908 when the comprehensive Estates Land Act of 
that year was passed. This Act defined for the first time the 
substantive and relative rights and obligations of landholders and 
their tenants or ryots. It secured a permanent right of occupancy 
to every ryot who at its commencement was in possession of ryoti 
land or who subsequently was admitted to possession of such land. 
This right was made heritable and transferable by sale, gift or 
otherwise. Nor was this all. He could use the land without 
materially impairing its value or rendering it unfit for agricultural 
purposes. He could enjoy and cut down all trees planted by him 
after the passing of the Act, or those which grew' upon his holding. 
He could make improvements to his land except when the land¬ 
holder wanted to do it himself in order to benefit other ryots as 
well. He could not be subjected to any enhanced rent on the 
ground of the improvements effected by the landholder, unless it 
bad been registered in accordance with the provisions of the Act. 
He had a right to have evidence of improvements effected by him 
recorded; and had a right to the sole benefits accruing from such 
improvements. He was protected against, all unlawful exactions 
and given the right to a reduction of rent in certain circumstances. 
He could also insist upon a patta from the landholder. The Act 
at the same time conferred certain rights on the landholder. He 
acquired a first charge for rent and interest thereon not only upon 
the ryot’s holding but also upon its produce. He could reserve 
mining rights, receive a premium when first admitting any person 
to possession of ryoti land, enhance the rent under certain condi¬ 
tions, and recover arrears of rent by a suit before the Collector 
by distraint and sale of moveable property, crops, etc. The Act 
also provided for a survey and a record of rights to he made by 
the Collector in certain cases. 1 

1 Monograph on Rural Problem* in Madras by S, Y. Kvishrmsv ami, 1947, 
11 - 42 . 
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Now, this Act brought under the definition oi' estate “ any 
village of which the land revenue had been granted in mam to a 
person not owning the kudivaram right thereof provided that the 
grant has been made, confirmed or recognised by the British 
Government or any separated part of such villages.” This defini¬ 
tion was made to set right certain doubts that had arisen conse¬ 
quent on the Inam Settlement. The mam title deeds issued under 
that settlement were, so drawn up that they conveyed an impression 
as if the land belonged to the inamdars irrespective of the fact 
whether they possessed t-lie kudivaram right in it or not. As a 
result of this some of the inamdars claimed the right in the soil 
to the injury of the actual kudivaram holders. An Act was there¬ 
fore passed declaring that nothing contained in any title deed 
issued to any inamdar should be deemed to define, limit, infringe 
or destroy the rights of any description ol' holders or occupiers of 
the land from which any inam was derived or drawn. When this 
Act was passed the Government held the view that an inam on 
the face of it carried only the melvaram right and that if any 
inamdar set up a claim to the kudivaram right also, it was for him 
to establish that right. This view which practically amounted to 
saying that the kudivaram right should be considered to belong to 
the cultivators unless the contrary was proved was upheld for a 
long time and the validity of this view was recognised by the 
courts in several cases and was presumed when the whole inam 
village* were included in the above mentioned definition of estate 
in the 1908 Act. But this view was completely upset by the 
Privy Council, in 1918. in that year, in a well-known decision, 
the Privy Council held that there was no presumption in law that 
an inam conveyed the melvaram right alone, and ruled that who¬ 
ever claimed the kudivaram right must prove it in a court of law. 
This decision as well as some other decisions to more or less the 
same effect practically threw on the cultivators the onus of proving 
that they possessed the kudivaram right in each and every case. 
The hardship to the ryots involved in it was removed by the 
Government by amending the definition of estates by Madras Act 
VIII of 1934. The definition was changed by this Act into “ any 
village of which the land revenue without the kudivaram lias been 
granted in inam to a person not owning the kudivaram thereof, 
provided that the grant has been made, confirmed or recognised by 
the British Government.” The alteration so made virtually 
amounted to laying down that, if the inamdar of a whole inam 
village wanted to escape the provisions of the Estates Land Act, he 
had to prove in a court of law that he possessed the kudivaram 
right in that village. The onus of proving the kudivaram right in 
the case of whole inam villages was thus again shifted back from 
the cultivators to the inamdars and the cultivators were, for all 
practical purposes, considered to possess the kudivaram right. By 
Madras Act XVIIT of 1936 the definition of 1 estate ’ was further 
extended so as to include within its scope any inam village of 
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which the grant had been made, confirmed or recognized by the 
British Government. Tne enact of the amendment was to bring 
til mam villages within the scope of the Madras Estates Land 
Act. In the case, however, of hum villages which became estates 
by virtue of this amending Act, the inamuars were given an oppor¬ 
tunity to prove that they possessed the kudivaram right in lands 
in such villages by lodging applications before a special tribunal 1 2 3 . 

Meanwhile the zamindari system in all its aspects came to be 
criticised, discredited and condemned with more and more vehe¬ 
mence. In 1937 in consequence of the agitation in the legislature, 
the Congress Ministry appointed a committee presided over by Sri 
T. Prakasam, the Revenue Minister, to enquire into the whole 
question. On the basis of its recommendations the Estates Land 
Reforms Bill of 1938 was drafted, But this Bill and a revised Bill 
prepared in 1939, however, could achieve nothing a» the Congress 
Ministry soon afterwards resigned office*. In 1940 the Adviser 
Government, which succeeded the Congress Ministry, drew up a 
scheme for the conversion of zamindari tenure into ryotwari by 
buying out zamindars and paying them compensation on the basis 
of net income . In 1945 the Working Committee of the Congress 
issued a manifesto urging comprehensive land reforms, including 
the abolition of the zamindari system, and the acquisition of estates 
by the payment of equitable compensation. Early in 1947 after 
the National Government came to power the legislature passed a 
resolution accepting the general principle of the abolition of the 
zamindari system 1 . In pursuance of this resolution the Govern¬ 
ment as a first step passed an Act called the Madras Estates Land 
(Reduction of Rent) Act XXX of 1947 for reducing the high rents 
which prevailed in the estates. It provided for the reduction of 
rents payable by the ryots in estates approximately to the level of 
the assessments imposed oil ryotwari lands in the neighbourhood 11 » 
The Government also brought forward a Bill in the same year for 
abolishing all estates. The zamindari system, they stated, had 
perpetuated an assessment which was not only high but had also 
no relation to the productive capacity of the land. It had led to 
loss of contact between the Government and the actual cultivators. 
It had acted as a brake on agricultural improvements. It had 
allowed most of the irrigation works to fall into disrepair. It had, 
because of its complexities, brought in an immense amount of 
litigation in which the illiterate ryots had been placed at the mercy 


1 Studies in Madras Administration by B. S. Baliga, Vol. T, 1949, pages 93-04. 
Extracts from Papers relating to Tenancy Right in Inams, Yds. I to III. 

2 Monograph on Rural Problems in Madias by S. Y, Krishnaswami, 1947, pages 
*3-44. 

3 Madras in 1959, pages 58-39. 

* O.O. No 114, Legal, dated 11th September 1947 —St* the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons. 

1 G.O. No. 3, Legal, d ited 7th January 194$. 
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ot the unscrupulous agents oi the zamiudars. It had rarely, if 
ever, resulted in administration as efficient as that oi tne Govern¬ 
ment areas, and consequently it had led to a great cteai of dis¬ 
content and agitation among the ryots. Indeed, the system having 
outlived its usefulness had nothing to recommend its continuance E 

The Bill was passed into the Madias (Estates Abolition and 
Conversion into Ryotwari) Act XVI of 1948. It applies to all 
zamindaris, all unsettled palayams, and all whole inam villages 
except those which became estates by virtue of Act XV III of 1936. 
When an estate is notified under the Act all the earlier enactments 
relating to estates, except the Rent Reduction Act of 1947, cease 
to be applicable to it; and the entire estate, including all com¬ 
munal lands and porambokes, waste lands, pasture lands, lanka 
lands, forests, mines and minerals, quarries, rivers and streams, 
tanks and irrigation works, fisheries and ferries stand transferred 
to the Government and vest in them free of all encumbrances. 
The estate is then to be surveyed and settled on ryotwari principles 
by Settlement Officers appointed under a Director of Settlements 
who works under the Board of Revenue, The Settlement Officer 
is to enquire and determine whether any inam village in his juris¬ 
diction is an inam estate or not in order to find out whether it 
can be notified and taken over. His decision is to be appealable 
;to a tribunal constituted under the Act. He is ah" to decide on 
application whether an under-tenure estate was created before or 
after the principal estate was permanently settled so as to deter¬ 
mine whether the compensation is to be calculated adopting the 
basis applicable to zamin estates or the basis applicable to inam 
estates. The ryots are to oe given ryotwari pattas for their hold¬ 
ings with effect from the notified date and the. landholders, zamin- 
dars, inamdars and undertenure holders are also to be given ryot¬ 
wari pattas in respect of their private lands as well as lands 
personally cultivated by them and satisfying the other conditions 
laid down in the Act. 

The compensation to be paid is roughly determined soon after 
the notification of the estate and half this amount is deposited as 
advance compensation to be adjusted against the final compensa¬ 
tion determined after the settlement operations in the estate are 
completed. Meanwhile, the landholder is to be paid for every 
fasli, till the final compensation is deposited, an interim payment 
equal to half the basic annual sum roughly estimated. This 
interim payment is not 'to be counted against the final compen¬ 
sation. As to the method of calculating the basic annual sum in 
the case of the zamindari estates, the gross annual ryotwari demand 
in respect of all lands for which persons other than the zamindar 
are entitled to ryotwari pattas under the Act and the average net 
annual miscellaneous revenue from all other sources in the lands 

1 G.O. No. 114, Legal, dated 13th September 1947 —See the Statement of Objeeta 
and Reasons, 
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have to be comp a ted; and one-third of this figure Inns to be lake, 
t* b# th® zamindar’s share. This one-third portion is, bower*).', 
to be made subject to two deductions, a deduction of 5 per cent of 
the gross annual ryotwari demand on account of establishment 
charges and another deduction of three and one-third per cent on 
account of the maintenance of irrigation works which is the 
zammdar’s responsibility. In calculating the basic annual sum 
for inam estates the annual gross ryotwari demand and not anj 
fraction of it is to be taken as the starting point. From this figura 
three and one-tliird per cent is to be deducted on account of main¬ 
tenance of irrigation works in the estate which the landholder is 
obliged to maintain. Then the quit-rent or the jodi, etc., payable 
annually to the Government by the landholder is also to be deduct¬ 
ed. The balance represents the basic annual sum for the inam 
estate. The compensation is to be the basic annual sum multi¬ 
plied by a figure which varies between 12 and 30. Where th* 
basic annual sum does not exceed 11s. 1,000 the multiplier is 30; 
over one lakh of rupees the multiplier is 12|. There are to be four 
intermediate stages 15, 17J, 20 am. 25 depending on the annual 
basic sum. Payments are not to be made direct to the landholders 
but are to be deposited with the two tribunals constituted under 
the Act. .Provision is also made for the appointment of more 
tribunals when necessary 1 . 

These are, in the main, the provisions of the Madras Estates 
(Abolition, and Conversion into Ryotwari) Act. This Act was 
amended by Act I of 1950 to provide for the payment of a portion 
of the compensation, without waiting for the completion of the 
survey and settlement operations. Under the latter Act the 
advance compensation is to be adjusted towards the compensation 
as finally determined. The Act also ensures the payment of a 
minimum sum of lbs. 12| crores of rupees as compensation for all the 
zamindari estates taken over by the Government in the State of 
Madras as it was before the creation of the Andhra State 3 The 
Madurai estate were, however, notified for acquisition under these 
Acts onl v after 1951. (he year with which this book closes. 

Turning to land tenures, besides the fixed rent and the sharing 
systems, the district had formerly three kinds of tenures called the 
karei, the samibliogam and the- tunduvaram. Under the karei 
tenure, all lands in a village, arable as well as waste, were held in 
common by the tenants from a landlord, the arable lands being 
periodically apportioned among themselves, the allotment of each 
tenant being called gavei and each tenant a gareibaran. This 
tenure was said to be almost dead even in 1868. Under the sami¬ 
bhogam tenure which was in vogue mostly m inams, the tenants 
cultivated the lands with the help of their own labour and stock 


3 «.0, No. 75, Legal, dated 18th April 1949. 
Madras in 1950, pages 60-64. 

! G.O. No. 26, Ltgtl, dated 25th January I960. 
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and paid a rent usually in money but sometimes in kind, in addi¬ 
tion to a fee called Samibliogam, to the inamdar. The tenants 
regarded the lands as practically their own and paid the sami- 
bhogaru as a mere acknowledgment. The tenants' share here 
normally came to 45 per cent of the gross produce minus the 
samibliogam which however varied from place to place. Under 
the tunduvaram, or ‘ bit of share ’ tenure, the tenants, as in the 
case of Samibliogam, paid a fee out of their kudivaram called 
tunduvaram to the landlord in addition to the melvaram. The fee 
however varied in proportion to the amount of the crop actually 
harvested, unlike the samibliogam which was a fixed acKnowiedg- 
ment payable alike in good and bad seasons. The tenants’ share 
or kudivaram here came to 45 per cent minus the tunduvaram 
which amounted to about one-tenth or more of the kudivaram*. 

None of these peculiar-kinds of tenures is mentioned to-day. 
The existing tenures arc said to be either fixed rent tenure or the 
varam tenure. The fixed rent tenure is the system by which lands 
are leased out by the landlords for fixed rents to the tenants. It 
is found principally in the best wet lands of the Palni taluk, in 
the best dry lands (the valuable black cotton lands) of the Tiru- 
mangalam taluk and in the garden lands elsewhere. The varam 
tenure is the system by which the land is leased out by the land¬ 
lords to the tenants for a share of the produce. This is prevalent 
in most parts of the district. On good lands irrigated by river-fed 
channels or tanks the usual share taken by the landlord is two- 
thirds of the gross produce. This is specially so in the Periyar 
Project area, i.e., in the Periyakulam, Nilakottai, Madurai and 
Melnr taluks. In these cases the tenant takes the straw and 
defrays all the expenses of cultivation and the landlord pays the 
assessment. On inferior wet lands the more common practice is to 
divide the produce equally between the landlord and the tenant 
In these cases also the tenant bears all cultivation expenses and 
the landlord pays the assessment. Practice, however, varies in 
gome degree from village to village. There are some cases in 
which the landlord gets as much as three-fourths of the produce 
or even more and pays only the assessment. Thus, in the Uthama- 
palayam sub-taluk, the landlord takes even four-fifths of the 
produce. Generally however if he takes more than two-thirds he 
either defrays the expenses of harvest or supplies the manure. If 
well water is haled to mature the crop, the tenants’ share is raised 
to two-thirds or three-fifths, according to the quantity of water 
baled. In the case of dry lands the tenant usually takes two- 
thirds of the produce but sometimes half. Dry lands, however, are 
often, as has already been stated, leased for fixed rents*. 

1 Manual of the Madura District by J. H. Nelson, 1868, Part V, pages 12-lB, 

! G.O No. 53, Revenue, dated 8th January 1016 —See the Scheme Report] 
pages 25-26. 

Report of the Special Officer on Land Tenure* in the Ryotwari Area* of Ut 
Madras Province, 1947, page 62, 

G.O. No. 1357, Revenue (Confdl.) dated 8th April 1918, page 106. 

M»D.G.— 24 
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A few other points of interest connected with the tenancy condi¬ 
tions of the district may also be mentioned. In recent years there 
has been an appreciable increase of absentee landlords. The per¬ 
centage of absentee landlords of the district is said to be 11; it is 
exceeded only in South Kanara where it is 34, in Cliingleput 
where it is 19, in Tanjore where it is 18 and in Ramanathapuram 
where it is 12 L . The temples and charitable institutions of the 
district, instead of settling the rents of their lands with their 

tenants by agreement, sell the right to cultivate the lands by 

public auction 1 2 3 Restrictions on cultivation are also generally im¬ 
posed in the leases; the tenants are not allowed to raise crops like 
cholam and gmgelly which sap the soil 8 * . Remissions are not 

usually granted to the tenants; in a few cases however, they are 

granted for failure of crops 4 . Tenants are specially required to 
effect improvements to the lands and allowed compensation in some 
eases. 5 Advances are made by tenants to the landlords wherever 
there is a keen competition for lands; in some eases such advances 
do not carry interest while in others they carry a 3 per cent 
interest. 6 The rates of interest on rent vary from 10 to 15 per 
cent. In some cases, however, they go up to even 18 or 24 per cent. 
In several cases, at the same time, interest is not charged by the 
landlords 7 . Sub-letting is allowed in some cases; absentee land¬ 
lords prefer to lease out their lands to substantial tenants who, in 
turn, sub-lease such lands co others 8 . Finally, the tenants are in 
many cases, required to pen their sheep and goats on the lands of 
the landlords without any payment and, in a few cases, even 
required to place themselves and thpir bullocks at the disposal of 
the landlord* 8 . Since the accession of the National Government 
tenancy and other land reforms have been actively considered. In 
1946 the Government appointed a Special Officer and in 1950 
a Special Committee presided over by Sri M. V. Subramaniam, 
I.C.S., a Member of the Board of Revenue, to consider and report 
on various tenancy as well as other land revenue matters. 10 Their 


1 Report of the Special Officer on Land Tenures in the Ryotwari Areas of the 
Madras Province, 1947, pages 28 and 182. 

2 Idem, page 68. 

9 Idem, page 69. 

O.O. No. 1357, Revenue (Confidential), dated 8th April 1918, page 106. 

* Report on the Special Officer on Land Tenures in the Ryotwari Areas of 
Madras Province, 1947, page 67. 

G.O. No. 1357, Revenue (Confidential), dated 8th April 1918, page 106. 

5 Report of the Special Officer on Land Tenures in the Ryotwari Areas 
Madras Province, 1947, pages 71 and 91. 

G.O. No. 1357, Revenue (Confidential), dated 8th April 1918, page 106. 

6 Report of the Special Officer on Land Tenures in the Ryotwari Areas of 
Madras Province, 1947, page 70. 

1 Idem, page 65. 

G.O. No. 1357, Revenue (Confidential), dated 8th April 1918, page 106. 

• Report of the Special Officer on Land Tenures in the Ryotwari Areas of th« 
Madras Province, 1947, page 69. 

’ Idem, page 69. 

15 Reports of the Special Officer on Land Tenures in the Ryotwari Areas, 19 
for th* Investigation of Land Tenures, 1949. 

First and Second Report* of the Land Revenue Reform* Committee , 1951 . 
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reports are now being considered and a Bill has already been 
framed for fixing the tenants’ share. But as this book stops with 
1951, we shall not deal with it at length here. 

The land revenue of the district in 1919-1950 amounted to 
Ks. 20,92,100. 1 As for the machinery employed for collecting it 
and for administering all other revenue matters, the district, as has 
already been seen, has had a Collector from the very beginning. 
He was from the early days assisted by one or more Sub-Collectors 
or Assistant Collectors. From 1859 ■ he came to be assisted by 
Deputy Collectors also. Prior to 1800 the district comprised the 
taluks of Tadikkombu, Nilakkottai, Madakkulam, Melur, Aiyam- 
pallee, Tenkarai and Tirumangalam. In that year, in accordance 
with the scheme for the reorganization of the village establish¬ 
ments submitted by Mr. Peliy and sanctioned by the Government, 
these taluks were renamed and rearranged as Dmdigul (comprising 
Tadikkombu and Nilakkottai), Madurai, Melur, Palni, Periya- 
kulam and Tirumangalam. In 1889, a new taluk, the Kodaikanal 
taluk, was constituted. In 1910, as a result of the transfer of 
the zamindaris of Bamanathapuram and Sivaganga to the new 
Bamanathapuram district, another new taluk, the Nilakkottai 
taluk, was formed. It is thus that the present taluks of Dindi- 
gul, Palni, Kodaikanal, Nilakkottai, Madurai, Melur, Tiru- 
mangalani and Periyakulam came into being. As for the Revenue 
Divisions, they have naturally changed from time to time. At 
present these divisions consist of Dmdigul, Madurai and Usilam 
patti. The Dmdigul division comprises the taluks of Dindigul, 
Palni, Kodaikanal and Nilakkottai; the Madurai Division com¬ 
prises the taluks of Madurai and Melur and the Usilampatti Divi¬ 
sion comprises the taluks of ’Tirumangalam and Periyakulam. 

The Revenue Divisions and the taluks have been invariably 
under the charge of Sub-Collectors or Deputy Collectors and 
Tahsildars respectively. The Talisildars have been having under 
them the usual revenue subordinates, the Deputy Tahsildars and 
Revenue Inspectors. Tlie village establishments have always con¬ 
sisted of the village headmen (the Nattamaikarars), the Karnams, 
the Kavalkarars, etc.” 

So much about land revenue. The history of the other reve¬ 
nues is soon told. We can deal here only with such of them as 
were formerly or are now under the Madras Government. Taking 
those that have been throughout under the Madras Government 
first, excise was, until lately, the most important source of 
revenue; but to-day, with the introduction of prohibition, it has 
dwindled into a very small sum. In 1945-1946, for instance, when 

1 G.O. No. 2325, T*avenue, doted 6th September 1951. 

s G.O. No. 379, Revenue, dated 22nd March 1859. 

s G.O. No. 631, Revenue, dated 25th April 1860. 

Madura District Manual by J. H. Nelson, 1868, Part V, pages 17-39. 

Gazetteer of the Madura District by W. Francis, Vol. I, 1906, page* 206-207 

Idtm, Vol. II, 1930, pages 123, 126-127. 

1951 C*n»us Handbook of the Madurai district, pag» 1. 

M.D.G.— Ha 
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prohibition had been suspended by the Adviser Government, it 
amounted to no less than Rs. 15 - S'.) crores in the State and 
ids 62-07 lakhs in Madurai 1 ; but in 1052—53, the revenue became 
insufficient even to meet the expenditure, there being a deficit of 
about 33-27 lakhs of rupees in the State 2 . 

This revenue was in pre-prohibition days derived from the 
manufacture and sale of arrack and toddy, and from the sale of 
foreign liquors, opium, ganja and bhang. It is now derived 
chiefly from foreign liquor. Its history is now merely of antiqua¬ 
rian interest, but none the less it is interesting, and it has to be 
recounted inasmuch as it affected the administration of the district 
for about a century. 

The revenue of the districts, including Madurai, was for the 
first time regulated by Act III of 1864 as amended by Act V of 
1879. The supply of liquor was then regulated by the farming 
system. The farming system was replaced in 1874 by the “ im¬ 
proved excise system ” under which the monopoly of supply of 
arrack and toddy in the district was given to a contractor subject 
to the condition that he paid duty on every gallon of spirit issued, 
and guaranteed a minimum revenue to the Government. It was 
however soon found that this system was responsible for a serious 
growth of illegal practices. As all the shops were in the hands of 
the manufacturer and as lie had to pay duty only on the quantity 
issued to the vendors, it mattered little to him if the shops sold 
illicit liquor. Further, the renter failed to maintain the preven¬ 
tive staff required to put down the illicit practices. The Govern¬ 
ment therefore appointed a committee in 1884 to suggest improve¬ 
ments and upon its recommendation passed Act I of 1886. The 
“ improved excise system ” was now, in the case of arrack, re¬ 
placed by the free supply system which was one of free competition 
among the licensed distillers in respect of manufacture and supply. 
This led to unhealthy competition and finally to the danger of a 
monopoly. This system was therefore abandoned in 1900 and 
replaced by the contract distillery system. Under this system the 
privilege of manufacture and vend were entirely separated. The 
manufacturer was given the privilege of supplying a fixed area at a 
definite rate per gallon, the Government supervising the process 
and ensuring the quality of liquor. The liquor was issued from a 
central source of supply and the light of retail sale was disposed 
of by auction. By this arrangement the prevention of illicit prac¬ 
tices was left in the hands of the Government. In the case of 
toddy, a fee was levied for the right of retail vend and a tree tax 
was also levied upon every tree from which toddy was to be drawn. 
As for foreign liquor, tavern licenses were granted for consumption 
on the premises, the fees being determined by auction. But 

1 Administration Report of the Excise Revenue, for 1945-46, page 19. 

2 Administration Report of the Madras Excise and Prohibition Department 
for 1952-63, p»t« 23. 
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wholesale licenses and retail licenses for consumption off the pre¬ 
mises, for refreshment rooms, bars, etc., were granted on payment 
of fixed fees. The sale of opium was administered under India 
Act I of 1878 and that of ganja under Madras Act I of 1886 and 
the right of retail vend to the public was generally sold by auction. 
The arrack was supplied to the vendors by the distilleries situated 
outside this district, toddy was drawn chiefly from coconut trees, 
and also from palmyra and sago palms. This was the position till 
October 1917 when prohibition was introduced in the district. We 
have already shown in the chapter on Welfare Schemes how prohi¬ 
bition was introduced and with what results . 1 

The loss of revenue caused by prohibition has been more than 
made up by the levy of new taxes called commercial taxes. The 
credit for devising and introducing these new taxes belongs to the 
First Congress Ministry presided over by Sri C. Rajagopalachari. 
In 1939, the Madras General Sales Tax Act (Act IX of 1939), the 
Madras Entertainments Tax Act (Act X of 1939), the Madras 
Sales of Motor Spirit Taxation Act (Act VI of 1939) and the 
Madras Tobacco (Taxation of Sales and Licensing) Act (Act VIII 
of 1939) were passed. The last of these Acts was suspended in 
1944 on account of the levy of central excise duty by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and a lump-sum compensation was given by that 
Government thereafter to the Madras Government for the loss of 
the State revenue. In 1953 this Act was repealed and the. State 
enacted the Madras Tobacco (Taxation of Sales and Registration) 
Act, 1953 (Act TV of 1953). Tins Act came into force from 20tb 
April 1953. It enabled a tax to be levied on all varieties of ciga¬ 
rettes sold at the retail point at more than three pies per cigarette 
on a graduated scale ranging from 10 per cent of the turnover to 
30 per cent of the turnover according to the rate of the retail price 
of the cigarette and at thirty per cent of the turnover on cigars, 
and cheroots sold at not less than two annas per cigar or cheroot 
and on pipe tobacco or cigarette tobacco. In 1955, the tax was 
extended to the sale of cigarettes at retail point at not more than 
three pies per cigarette, at the rate of 3-1/8 per cent of the turn¬ 
over. The tax realised for the year J 953-1954 for the whole State 
was Rs. 30.21,662. 

The General Sales Tax Act came into force on 1st October 
1939 2 . It was levied on all businesses the turnover of which 
exceeded Rs. 10,000 thereby exempting all small traders dealing in 
food, clothing, etc. To facilitate its levy and to avoid detailed 
investigations into the exact turnovers in the case of smaller 


1 "Excise and Temperance in Madras by D. N. Strathie, 1922. 

The Madras Presidency 1881—1931 by G. T. Boag. 1933, pages 55-58. 
Gazetteer of the Madura District, by W. Francis, Vol. 1, 1906, pages 211-212, 
Tdem, Vol. II, 1930, page 128. 

£ G.O. No. 338, Revenue, dated 12fh February 1941. 
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businesses, ’the amount of tbe tax was fixed at Rs. 5 per month 
when the turnover was between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 20,000. A tax 
at half a per cent was levied when the turnover exceeded Rs. 20,000. 
Safeguards were provided in the Act to avoid the taxation of both 
the seller ai d the buyer in respect of one and the same transaction 
and also on both the purchases and sales of the same goods of 
the same dealer. Exemptions were made in the case of certain 
articles like bullion and specie, cotton, cotton yarn, and cloth 
woven on handlooms and sold by persons exclusively dealing in 
such cloth. In the case of hides and skins provision was also made 
to levy the tax at a single point in a series of sales by successive 
dealers. In case of certain finished articles of industrial manufac¬ 
ture, a rebate of one-hilf of the tax levied on sales of such articles 
for delivery outside the State was allowed. The sale of electrical 
energy, motor spirit and manufactured tobacco was "exempted from 
the tax. 1 In 1940-1941, the rates of tax were reduced to Rs. 4 
per month on turnovers between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 20,000 and at 
one-fourth per cent on turnovers exceeding Rs. 20,000® In 1944, 
the rates of taxation were raised to Rs. 8 per mensem on turnovers 
between Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 15,000, Rs. 12 per mensem on 
turnovers between Rs. 15,000 and Rs. 20,000 and 1 per cent on 
turnovers exceeding Rs. 20,000 8 . In 1948, the slab rate system 
of taxation was abolished except in tbe case of fruit and vegetable 
dealers and a tax of 3 pies per rupee was levied in all cases in 
which the turnover was Rs. 30,000 or more. In respect of certain 
luxury goods, an additional tax at the rate of 3 to 6 pies per every 
riroee was also levied at the stage of sale by the first dealer .* In 
1949, tbe slab rate system was made inapplicable to dealers in 
coconuts, canned, preserved, dried or dehydrated vegetables and 
fruits. In tbe same year, tbe tax on food and drink sold in hotels, 
boarding bouses and restaurants was raised to 4^ pies in the rupee 
when tbe turnover was Rs. 25,000 or more; and tbe sale of cotton 
which bad been exempted from tax nrior to 1st August 1949 now 
became liable to a tax at a single point at tbe rate of half a per 
cent on tbe turnover. 4 From 1950, by virtue of Article 286 (1) 
of the Constitution of India, sales for export outside the territory 
of India were exempted from tax, while tbe taxes on other sales, 
including sales for export to fhe other States in India, continued 
to be levied under tbe special permission of tbe President. The 
net result of all this brought no less than Rs. 16.48,25.763 to tbe 
f?tate in 1950-3951. Madurai contributing Rs. 1 08,56.398. 7 From 
1954, the lew of additional tax was extended to certain varieties of 


j Ren the Art. in the Fort, St. Georir Ornette. 
s 0.0. Vo. 9599, Revenue, dated 5th Vovember 1041. 

8 O.O. Vo. 750, "Revenue, dated 2Stb March 1047. 

4 O.O. Vo. 499. Revenue, dated Sard "Fehrvmrv 1949. 

O.O, Vo. Seal. Revenue, dated 27th September 1959. 
» Madras in 1940, naee 95. 

8 Madras in 1950. ouse 29. 

7 G.O, Vo, 2134, Revenue, dated llt.h August 195!, 
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mill cloth, fine or superfine, cotton cloth other than handloom 
cloth, hosiery goods other than those made wholly of cotton and 
medium cotton, mill cloth at the rate of 1 anna 3 pies and precious 
stones at the rate of 6 pies. From 1956, the sale of sugar was also 
subjected to the additional tax at the rate of 1 anna in the rupee. 
A single point tax of 6 pies was also levied on the sale of raw 
tobacco and certain varieties of manufactured tobacco which were 
not subjected to tax under the Madras Tobacco (Taxation of Sales 
and Kegistration) Act, 1953. From 1st April 1954, exemptions 
were granted to certain articles like handloom cloth, eggs, meat, 
fish, flowers, vegetables and fruits and from 1st April 1955 to 
onions, potatoes, betel leaves and plantain leaves and to 
co-operative societies effecting sales of palm gur and to sales 
effected by cottage industrial co-operative societies. 

The Entertainments Tax Act came into force on 1st August 
1939. 1 This Act repealed a previous Act of 1926 (Act V of 1927) 
by which local bodies could levy a tax on entertainments and pro¬ 
vided compensation for such bodies. It authorized the levy of a 
tax on a graduated scale according to the value of the payment 
made for admission to any entertainment. When the payment 
was not more than 2 annas, the tax was levied at 3 pies; when it 
was more than 2 annas, but less than 6 annas it was levied at 
fi pies. In the case of higher payments, it rose gradually from 
1 anna in the case of payments between 6 annas and 12 annas to 
Rs. 2 in the case of payments between Rs. 9J and Rs. 10. When 
the payment was Rs. 10 or more, it was Rs. 2 for the first 10 
rupees and Rs. 2 for every 10 rupees or portion thereof in excess 
of the first 10 rupees. Provision was made in the Act for com¬ 
pounding the tax for a fixed sum as well as payment of a fixed 
percentage of the gross proceeds, when the proprietors applied for 
such lump sum payments. Provision was also made for exempting 
entertainment's the proceeds of which were devoted to philan¬ 
thropic, religious or charitable purposes; and entertainments which 
were of an educational, cultural and scientific character.* In 
1945, the rates of tax on payments for admission above 2 annas 
were increased by 50 per cent.* 

From 1947, the tax was levied at the following rates :— 

Where the payment inclusive of the amount of the tax— 

Rat# of 
tax. 

(i) is not more than 5 annas ... ... 1/5 

('ll) is more than 5 annas but is not more 
than Rs. 1-8-0 ... ... ... ... 1/4 

(iii) is more than Rs. 1-8-0 ... ... 1/8 


1 G.O No. 3076, Revenue, dated 10th December 1940. 
„ See the Act in the Fort St. George Gezette. 
sJG.O, No, 20, Revenue, dated 6th January 1947. 
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A concession was also given to cinematograph exhibitions for which 
the tax was calculated at the above rates after excluding from 
such payments the amount of the tax. In addition to the above 
tax, a show tax calculated at different rates for Madras City, big 
municipalities, etc., was also levied in 1949. The rate of tax 
prescribed for dramatic and music performances, Indian-dances, 
exhibitions of works of arts, manufactures, etc., is as follows :— 

Where the payment inclusive of the amount of tax is— 

Bate of 
tax. 

(i) not more than 3 rupees . 1/8 

(ii) more than 3 rupees hut not more 

than 5 rupees . . 1/5 

(iii) more than 5 rupees ... ... 1/3 

All dramatic performances other than dance-dramas and all 
music and dance performances and variety entertainments compris¬ 
ing dance and music and other similar items conducted by 
approved registered sahhas and similar associations were exempted 
from entertainments tax. In 1948-1949, the tax yielded 
Rs. 1,00,68,138 in the State, Madurai contributing Rs. 7,28,894. 1 

The Sales of Motor Spirit Taxation Act caxne into force on 
1st April 1939. 2 It provided for the levy of a tax of one anna 
and six pies per gallon on all retail sales of petrol and 6 pies per 
gallon on the sale of motor spirit other than petrol. The tax was 
payable only once and the dealers were required 'to register 
themselves and to maintain proper accounts. 8 In 1947, the rates 
of tax were raised to 4 annas in the case of petrol and one and a 
half armas in the case of other motor spirit. 4 The rate of tax on 
petrol was again raised to 6 annas per gallon with effect from June 
1952. This tax, in 1950-1951, amounted to Rs. 90,85,229 in the 
State, Madurai conn .Outing Rs. 3,60,502 5 

The revenue realized from these new taxes being very consi¬ 
derable, a new department, called the Commercial Tax Depart¬ 
ment, was organized to administer them. The General Sales Tax 
Wt was from the very beginning administered by this depart¬ 
ment. 6 A notable feature in the administration of this Act was 
the constitution of the Sales Tax Appellate Tribunal from 1951 to 
hear appeals against the appellate orders of the Commercial Tax 
Officers and the suo motu orders of the Deputy Commissioner's of 
Commercial Taxes. The Sales of Motor Spirit Taxation Act was 
administered by the Collectors and the Entertainments Tax Act 
was administered by the municipalities in municipal areas and the 

1 O.O. No. 3356, Revenue, dated'7th September 1949 

2 0.0. No. 265, Revenue, dated 16th Maroh 1943. 

3 G.O. No. Ill, Legal, dated 21st March 1939. 

1 G.O. No. 2090, Revenue, dated 6th September 1947. 

5 0.0. No. 2162, Revenue, dated 14th August 1951. 

1 G.O. No. 338, Revenue, dated 12th February 1941. 
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(Commercial Tax Department in non-municipal areas till 1943. In 
that year the working of these two Acts was also placed entirely 
under the Commercial Tax Department. 1 The department is now 
under a Commissioner of Commercial Taxes who is a Member of 
the Board of Revenue and there are a number of Commercial Tax 
Officers, Deputy Commercial Tax Officers and Assistant Commer¬ 
cial Tax Officers under him. There are two Commercial Tax 
Officers in Madurai, one in-charge of Madurai (North) and another 
in-charge of Madurai (South). There is also a Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner of Commercial Taxes with his headquarters at Madurai. 

The other revenues administered by the State Government are 
registration fees and stamp revenue. The history of these reve¬ 
nues has already been indicated in the chapter on Law and Order. 
Revenue from registration fees amounted to Rs. 44,30,971 in the 
State, and Rs. 2,13,316 in the district in 1949-1950 . 2 Stamp 
revenue is derived from two main classes of stamps, judicial or 
eourt-fee stamps and non-judicial or revenue stamps. 3 The law 
relating to judicial stamps in India is Act VII of 1870 (the Court 
Fees Act) as amended by Madras Court Fees and Suits Valuation 
Act—Madras Act Xl’V of 1955, The Court Fees Act imposes fees 
on plaints, petitions and other documents filed before civil, 
criminal and revenue courts. The law relating to non-judicial 
stamps is contained in India Act II of 1899 (Stamp Act) as 
amended by the Madras Acts VI of 1922, VI of 1923, XIII of 
1924, VI of 1950, XXV of 1950 and XTV of 1951. The Stamp 
Act imposes duties on commercial transactions recorded in writing 
such as conveyances, bonds, cheques, hills of exchanges and the 
like. The administration of the stamp revenue is vested in the 
Board of Revenue. The management of the stamp revenue in 
each district is vested in 'the Collector of the district. In 
1950-51, the stamps brought in a revenue of Rs. 6,48,91,756 in 
the State and Rs. 41,09,644 in the district. 4 

The only other important source of revenue in the district is 
the income-tax and this is collected by the Government of India. 
Income-tax was first imposed in India in 1860 in order to meet 
the financial dislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was levied at 
the rate of 4 per cent on all incomes of Rs. 500 and upwards. 
Many changes have been made in the, system from time to time. 
According to the schedule in force in 1954-55, the first Rs. 4,200 
are exempted. In the case of incomes exceeding this amount, the 
tax is levied as follows : On the first Rs. 1,500, nil; on the next 
Rs. 3,500 at 9 pies in the rupee; on the next Rs. 5.000 at 1 anna 
and 9 pies in the rupee; on the next Rs. 5,000 at 3 annas in the 
rupee; and on the balance at 4 annas in the rupee; a surcharge of 

1 G.O, No. 20, Revenue, dated 6th January 1947. 

G.O. No. 265, Revenue, dated 16th March 1943. 

* G.O, No. 2867, Revenue, dated 2nd November 1960. 

* The Madras Presidency, 1881-1931 by G. T. Boag, 1933, page 58. 

4 G.O. No. 3015, Revenue, dated 19th November 1951. 
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one-twentieth of the basic tax is also levied. On high incomes, i.e., 
over Es. 25,000, a super tax ranging from 3 annas to 8£ annas in 
the rupee with a surcharge of one-twentieth of the super tax is 
levied. Originally, the administration of the department was vested 
in the State Government and was carried on by the Board of 
Eevenue and the Collectors of the districts, assisted first by the 
ordinary revenue staff and later by Special Deputy Collectors, 
Tahsildars, Assistant Tahsildars and inspectors. In 1922, a Chief 
Commissioner who was a Member of the Board of Eevenue, four 
Assistant Commissioners, and many Assessors and Investigating 
Officers called surveyors came to be appointed. Madurai was then 
placed under the Assistant Commissioner, Southern Eange. Subse¬ 
quently, as a result of the 1919 Eeforms, the administration of the 
department was taken over by the Government of India and their 
own officers. The district is now divided into two Income-tax 
Circles, the Dindigul Circle and the Madurai Circle. The Dindigul 
Circle comprises the revenue taluks of Palni, Kodaikanal, Dindigul, 
Periyakulam and Nilakkottai; the Madurai Circle comprises the 
revenue taluks of Madurai, Melur and Tirumangalam. Each 
circle is in charge of an Income-tax Officer. The number of 
assessees in the district, in 1954-55, was 5,141 and the amount 
of demand was Es. 1,33,24,722. The trades, industries and other 
sources which contribute the tax in the Dindigul Circle are the 
trade in grain, hill produce, bides and skins, manufacture of 
tobacco products, motor transport business, textile mills, oil mills, 
ginning factories and match factories. The main businesses which 
contribute tax in the Madurai Circle are textile mills and transport 
companies. 

Since 1953, the estate duty lias been introduced in the district. 
In 1954-55, the Income-Tax Department collected this duty from 
the estates of 24 deceased persons amounting to Es. 6,279. a 


VQ.O 3 . Nq 3. 275-276, Finance (Separate Revenue), dated 18th November 1921, 
8 Administration Reports of the Income-tax Officers, Madurai and Dindiau I 
for 1954-1955, ° 
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GAZETTEER. 

Dindigul Taluk. 

This taluk which was formerly called Tadikkombu occupies the 
north-east corner of the district and consists of an open plain of 
red soil surrounded on the east by the Ailur hills and the Karanda- 
malais, on the south by the Sirumalais and on the west by the 
Lower Palnis and the little range of rock heights running south 
from the Rangamalai and Karumalai peaks. It slopes sharply 
northwards from the pass between the Sirumalais and Palnis and 
is drained in that direction by the Kodavanar and its many tribu¬ 
taries. The area of the taluk is 894 square miles and its popula¬ 
tion is 554,76). Next to Palni taluk, Dindigul gets less rain than 
any part of the district and it has practically no irrigation channels. 
Consequently most of the land is dependent upon local rain and 
the tract suffers in times of famine. Cholam, cumbu and samai 
are the chief crops grown. It is also famous for its tobacco. 
There are numerous wells used for irrigating the lands. The 
climate is reputed to be particularly healthy. The places of 
historical or antiquarian interest are described below :— 

Agaram (population 8,368), lying six miles north of Dindigul 
on the other side of the Kodavanar facing Tadikkombu, is widely 
known for the festival of Muttalamma temple which occurs in 
September-October and is attended by crowds from far and near. 
It is said that the festival cannot take place unless the goddess 
signifies her approval which is revealed by the chirping of the 
lizards on the northern of the two great demons, eight feet high 
which guard the shrine on either side. If the lizards are siient 
no festival takes place and this is regarded as a bad omen for the 
ensuing north-east monsoon. If the celebration of the festival is 
sanctioned a silver chakram which is kept in a box in the temple 
and regarded with great veneration is taken for several days in 
succession to a certain mantapam where worship is paid to it. 
Three days before the actual festival an image of the goddess is 
made and this and the box containing the chakram are escorted to 
several different mnntapams with due formality. On the Tuesday 
on which the ceremonies reach their climax the clay idol and box 
are taken together to a nandavanam (flower garden) across the 
Kodavanar. The mud image is left there and the box is brought 
back to the temple. Formerly sheep, goats and fowls used to°be 
sacrificed in front of the idol. On the following days the assembled 
crowd are entertained with such popular plays as Harischandra- 
natakam. 
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Ambathurai (population 5,596), seven miles south-south-west 
of Dindigul stands on the high ground between the Palnis and the 
Sirumalais and is nearly 1,000 feet above the sea. It was formerly 
the capital of one of the 26 Palayarns comprised in the Dindigul 
country at the time of its cession to the British. It was a small 
estate some 21 square miles in extent of which 8 square miles were 
on the Sirumalais. In 1795 ,it was reported to consist of cultivable 
dry land and to be paying a peshkasli of 1,500 chakrams annually. 
By 1816 it had been ravaged by an epidemic of fever, the inhabi¬ 
tants had emigrated in large numbers, the palayagar had mis¬ 
managed it and the Collector had resumed it for arrears. The 
place is a small weaving centre and a depot for the products of the 
adjoining Sirumalai Hilts. 


Attur (population 4,816), ten miles south-west of Dindigul, 
lies on the upper waters of the Kodavanar, close under the Lower 
Palnis. It is celebrated for its festival of Vandikaliamman. Her 
temple contains also an image of Miittalanuna and a feast to each 
of the goddesses takes place in alternate years. That to Vandi- 
kaliamman is considered to be more nnportant. It takes place m 
the month of Panguni (March-Apnl). Formerly, a large number 
of buffaloes dedicated to the goddess used to be sacrificed during 
the festival, evidently in commemoration of the triumph of Kali 
over Mabisheswara, the demon, in the shape of the buffalo. As in 
the case of the festival at Agaram a mud image of the goddess is made 
and is taken in procession to a flower garden and left there. Ihe 
temple is then shut up for a week and puja is done outside the 
doors. Thereafter it is formally purified by a Panchangi Brahmin 
and worship goes on as before. During the festivals of Muttalamma 
the rituals are the same. There is a small irrigation channel from 
the river irrigating about 1,000 acres of the village which is the only 
considerable work of its kind m the taluk. 

Ayyampalaiyam (population 12,018), eighteen miles south¬ 
west of Dindigul, lies in a valley of the Lower Palms and is 
watered by a river of the same name. Its temple of Ayyanar is 
well-known. It does a great trade with the Lower Palms m ..he 
hill products of that range. 

Dindigul (populat'on 78,361), a municipality and the second 
largest town in the district, is the headquarters of the Tahsildar 
and a Revenue Divisional Officer. It is the junction of the Tim- 
w A/D dura i and Pindigul-Palghat railways. It is pictures- 

c,hirapp_ < ^ Palnis and the, Sirumalais. Its climate 

irlS “ » It'" !. Me, then that n( a„ y other large town 
! S Jdistrict It gets its name from, and m olden days owed 
| ts importance to, the great isolated fortress-crowned rock which 
stands P at its western end and dominates the whole of it. This 
rock is called Tindn-Kal meaning ‘ pillow rock from its supposed 
JnDrurp to a uillow. It however resembles a huge wedge 
Mn'^on its side rather than a pillow, It is about 400 yards long 
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and about 300 yards wide. The top of the rock is 1,223 feet above 
the sea and some 280 feet above the ground immediately round it. 
The rock is almost absolutely bare of vegetation and this gives it 
(in some lights) a particularly forbidding appearance. The forti¬ 
fications which are treated as protected monuments enclose the 
whole of the upper part of the rock and are reached by a flight of 
600 shallow steps cut on the face of the bare rock. At the top of 
this flight of steps is the one and only gate into the fort over which 
is inscribed, in Persian, the usual Muslim profession of faith and 
a prayer to the Almighty to guard the place from harm. The walls 
of the fort are of brick and stone and run round the crest of the 
whole rock except in one place at the thicker end which is so preci¬ 
pitous and overhanging as to render artificial protection unneces¬ 
sary. There are only a few buildings inside the fort, the most 
important of them being a series of bomb-proof quarters with 
barrel roofs sunk below the walls and placed practically under¬ 
ground. Rebellious palayagars and other State prisoners used to 
be confined in them. There are some deep fissures in the rock 
which contain water even in the driest season and are popularly 
supposed to he unfathomable. On the very top of the hill is a 
dilapidated temple dedicated to Abhiramiainman which contains 
two inscriptions, one relating to the Pandyan times and another 
relating to King Achyuta of Vijayanagar (1538). It is believed to 
have been originally a Siva temple built by the Pandyans,-whose 
architecture it resembles. The goddess seems to have been installed 
in it only during Vijayanagar times. The image of the temple 
is supposed to have been removed to the town (where it still 
remains) by Tipu Sultan so that spies might have no excuse for 
going into the fortress. The fortress is believed to have been 
built by Tirumala Nayaka of Madurai (1623—1659) and improved 
by Saiyid Sahib when lie was in charge of the country from 1784 
to 1790. The British strengthened it further in 1797-1798. 

There was formerly an old fort below the rock on its south-east 
side. This is also believed to have been built by the Nayakas. It 
was defended by a strong mud wall faced with stones and provided 
with eleven bastions and a deep dry ditch. South of the rock near a 
small mosque, in a hamlet called Begampur, stands a Muslim tomb 
surrounded by a veranda supported by an arched colonnade and 
ornamented by a dome and dwarf minarets. A Persian inscription 
shows that it is the grave of Amir-un-nissa Begam, wife of Mir 
Razali Khan (generally called Mir Sahib) who was the husband of 
Hyder Ali’s wife’s sister and renter of the Dindigul country from 
1772 to 1782. 

Under the western scarp of the rock is the shrine of a Hindu 
Sanyasi known as Sakhiaswami or Atha Swamigal. He belonged 
to a family which had served for several generations the Zamindar 
of Balasundaram in Palni taluk, and came to Dindigul towards 
the end of the last century, and lived there for about 25 years 
Puja is performed at his tomb and in a small temple situated 
in a cavity of the rock which is maintained by public subscriptions 
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Between the fort rock and the town lay, in former days, the parade 
ground. The town or pettah, as it was then called, was surrounded 
by a mud bulwark. There are no traces now of this wall or its three 
gates. . 

Until the middle of the eighteenth century, Dindigul fort 
remained in the possession of the Nayakas of Madurai. In the 
reign of Tirumala Nayaka (1623-1659),the Mysoreans attacked the 
place and were repulsed by Ramappayya, Tirumala’s well-known 
general. In 1736, Chanda Sahib seized the territory of the Nayakas 
and placed his brother Sadak Sahib in charge of Dindigul. In 
the constant wars which followed the importance of the fort as 
a strategical point in 'the only pass between Coimbatore and 
Madurai led to frequent changes in its possessors. During the 
troublous times which ensued upon the Maharashtra attack upon 
Chanda Sahib, Rama Nayaka, an insignificant palayugar of 
Uthamapalayam, surprised the place. This appears to have 
happened in 1741. Soon afterwards the Mysore Government sent 
a force under Birki Venkata Rao into the country and the officer 
then in charge of the fort, Mir Imam Ulla, gave it up to him 
without resistance. 

In 17.55, Venkatappa, the Mysorean Officer in command of 
it, reported that the palayagars round about were very obstre¬ 
perous; and Hyder Ali was sent to bring them to their senses. He 
used Dindigul as his base. It was his first important command 
and the firdc step in his career of ambition which led him 
ultimately to the throne of Mysore. He quelled the palayagars 
with great ease and for some years afterwards used Dindigul as 
a centre for his operations against the Madurai country proper. 
In 1757, he sallied out from it, took Sholavandan and plundered 
the country up to the walls of Madurai; but he was forced back 
by Muhammad Yusuf, Commandant of the Company’s sepoys. 
In 1760, he marched out and attacked Vattilagundu; hut was 
driven back again by the same officer. 

In 1767, Dindigul first fell into the hands of the English, the 
Pettah being taken by escalade on 3rd August and the fort surren¬ 
dering on the following day. It was seized by Hyder Ali in 1768. 
In 1783, the place once more surrendered to the English, but was 
given back to Mysore in 1784 by the treaty of Mangalore. Tipu 
Sultan came to Dindigul in 1788 to collect arrears of tribute due 
from the palayagars and sequestered many of their estates. In 
1790, on the outbreak of the Second Mysore War, the fortress was 
besieged by Colonel James Stuart and, for the first time in its 
history, made a slight defence. The English had not enough guns 
or ammunition. They however managed to silence the fort’s fire 
on the first day and to make a breach on the second day. But 
when they attempted an escalade they were repulsed with loss. 
Most of the garrison, however, abandoned the fort during the night 
and early the next morning the Killadar capitulated. Dindigul 
was formally ceded to the English by the treaty of 1792. 
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The town is the seat of several Christian Missions and some 
industries which have already been noticed. 

Emakkalapuram (population 1,577), lying about eight miles 
south-east of Dmdigul, near the Sirumalais, was formerly the 
capital of the Palayam of that name. According to a family tradi¬ 
tion the palayam was first granted to one Kamalakkayya Naidu, 
the headman of the village of Devanampattanam near Cuddalore, 
who had wmn the good graces of the Vijayanagar King by taming 
a vicious horse which no one else could handle, and w 7 ho had accom¬ 
panied Viswanatha Nayaka when he made his victorious expedition 
to the Madurai country. He was put in charge of one of the 72 
bastions of the Madurai fort and given this palayam of Emakkala- 
purain. It was only 15 square miles in extent including 5 square 
miles on the Sirumalais. It was reported to be in excellent 
condition in 1795, nearly all its arable land being cultivated. 
About 1816, however, it was resumed for arrears and annexed to 
the adjoining estate of Madur. 

Eriyodu (population 4,201), twelve miles north-north-east of 
Dmdigul, was the capital of a palayam of that name. At the time 
of Ryder All’s expedition in 1755 the palayagar promised to pay 
70,000 chakrams as the price of peace but defaulted and had his 
estate sequestered. In 1795,it was reported to be a very fine 
palayam containing 12 villages. A survey made in 1816 says that 
it extended to 112 square miles of which 30 were in the hill 
country. Its owner set the Dlndigul Committee of 1796 at defiance 
and then fled, leaving behind him an irrecoverable balance of 3,436 
pagodas. His estate was thereupon forfeited. Thereafter, up to 
the fall of Seringapaiam in 1799, a company of sepoys was stationed 
at Eriyodu. 

Kannivadi lies nearly ten miles due west of Dindigul close 
under the Palni Hills. It is the chief place in the zamindari of 
the same name which was the largest in the district, paying more 
than twice as much peshkasli as any other, and included the whole 
of the eastern end of the Lower Palnis. The survey account of 
1816 says that in those days traces of old buildings and extensive 
fortifications showed that the village originally stood in the narrow 
valley a mile to the west, then entirely deserted except by wild 
elephants, and that in Pannaimalaiyur, on the hills above it and 
approached by a difficult and fortified path, were the remains of 
buildings to which the zamindars used to flee when harried by the 
Mysoreans. 

The estate has a long history. Its founder is supposed to 
have been a Tottiyar, who like other chiefs of his caste, had in the 
fifteenth century fled with his family from the northern Deccan 
because the Muslims there coveted his women-kind. According to 
the family tradition he was saved from pursuit by two accommodat¬ 
ing Pongu trees on either side of an unfordable stream which bowed 
their heads together to make a bridge for him but stood erect again 
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as soon as he had passed. He settled in the Madurai country and 
having won the good graces of \ ijayanagar, was granted the estate 
which he cleared of jungle and marauding Vedars and Kallars. 
He was also entrusted with the defence of one of the 72 bastions 
of the new Madurai fort. The village of lvannivadi was founded 
by one of his descendants named Ciiinna Kattira Kay aka. Accord¬ 
ing to a popular story, this person had, one night, a vision of the 
god and the goddess of the Madurai temple strolling in the woods. 
When the goddess lingered behind, the god called out to her 
‘ Kanni Vadi ’ (meaning come along, girl) and she replied ‘ Kallam 
l J illai ’ (meaning all right, dear). The palayagar thereupon founded 
Kannivadi and Kallampillai villages to commemorate this unique 
experience. Another chief of the palayam was made head of the 
eighteen palayagars of Diudigul who figure so frequently in 
the old tales as the defenders of this part of the country against the 
incursions of the Mysoreans and he and his descendants accom¬ 
panied the Nayaka rulers of Madurai on many of their military 
expeditions. After the decline and fall of the Kayakas the Kanni¬ 
vadi Palayagar, like most other palayagars, aimed at semi-indepen¬ 
dence. In 1755 Hyder Ali marched to bring.them to order, but 
it was two months before lie could clear away the jungles and 
obstacles which surrounded the Kannivadi stronghold. At the end 
of that time the palayagar promised to pay three lakhs of cliakrams 
and produced 70,000 of them on the spot. He was, however, even¬ 
tually unable to find the remainder and Hyder sequestered his 
estate and sent him under arrest to Bangalore. The estate was 
given back by the English in 1783, was resumed again by Tipu in 
1788 and was once more restored by the English in 1790. The 
palayagar, however, was soon after arrested and confined evidently 
for rebellious conduct, and lie died in confinement in 1793. The 
chief of Virupakslii claimed his estate, but it was restored to the 
family in 1795 in which year it was described as a very fine little 
district in capital order. 

For many years thereafter, the estate remained one of the 
unsettled palayams paying the peslikash fixed in 1802-1803 even 
though this had not been declared permanent and no sanad had 
been granted. It was under attachment for arrears in 1817-1818 
and was restored only in 1842-1843. By 1863 the palayagar was 
deeply in debt and was compelled to lease his property. He was 
therefore not given a sanad when the proprietors of other unsettled 
palayams were given sanads on their existing peslikash. A sanad 
was issued to this palayam only in 1905. 

Kuvakkapatti (population 2,111), lying fifteen miles in a 

direct line nearly north of Diudigul, was formerly known as Palli- 
yappanayakkanur and was the chief village of a small palayam of 
that name. Palliyappa Nayaka, the first palayagar, is stated to 
have built the mud fort, the ruins of which still Stand on the east 
of the village, and the temple and mantapam adjoining it. During 
Hyder All’s expedition of 1755 the then palayagar surrendered and 
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promised to pay a fine, but lie broke his word and Hyder resumed 
the palayam. After the English obtained the Dindigul country 
the palayagar was again ousted for arrears. 

Mftdur (population 2,887), lying seven miles east of Dindigul, 
was formerly the chief village of a palayam of that name. It was 
resumed by the English in 1796. The palayagar then collected and 
armed some of his followers and went about the estate annoying 
and intimidating the ryots. The property escheated in the same 
year on failure of heirs. The village suffered severely in the great 
fever epidemic of 1811 which swept away the greatest part of its 
inhabitants. In 1816 it was stated to be ' almost desolated *. 
East of the adjoining village of Ramanathapuram, on a low rock, 
is an inscription which records the building of a tank in the time 
of the Pandyan King Maranjadaiyan'. 

Maiunuttu (population 1,430), lying ten miles south-east of 
Dindigul, was formerly the chief village of a palayam of that name. 
In 1795 it was reported to be ‘ a well-ordered estate ’, but in 1798 
the palayagar, charged with murder and other crimes, fled from 
justice. His property was soon afterwards forfeited and in 1816 
the village was said to be desolate except for a few Muslims in a 
detached hamlet who lived by trading with the people on the 
Birumalais. 

Sukkampatti (population 3,479), lying two miles north of 
Ailur, was the chief village of an old palayam. In 1755 the pala¬ 
yagar sent a body of troops to help the chief of Eriyodu whom 
Hyder All was attacking, but these were cut to pieces and he was 
fined 30,000 chakrams. As he did not pay this fine his palayam 
was sequestered. It was restored by the English in 1783, resumed 
again in 1785 and given back once more in 1790 only to be seques¬ 
tered again for arrears in 1795. Upon this the palayagar like the 
Palayagar of Madurai armed some peons and went about for some 
time harrying the ryots and preventing the collection of the 
revenues due to the English. 

Tadikkombu (population 8,200), lying about 5 miles north of 
Dindigul,. once gave its name to the headquarters taluk of the 
Dindigul country and the Collector’s katclieri was located there. It 
possesses a temple to Alagar or Sundararaja Perumal which con¬ 
tains the best sculpture in the taluk. The work is of the later 
Nayaka style and among the inscriptions in the building is one 
dated 1629 in the time of Tirumala Nayaka. The finest carving 
is in the mantapam, before the goddess’s shrine, which is supported 
by a series of big monolithic pillars about twelve feet high, 
fashioned into very elaborate and spirited representations of a 
Vaishnavite character. Nearer the shrine is a smaller arid more 
ordinary inner mantapam. The entrance to this is flanked on 
either side by two notable pillars made of a handsome marble stone 
and consisting of a central square column surrounded by eight 
Jf.D.G,—25 
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graceful detached shafts, all cut out of one stone *nd all of 
different designs. The roof of this smaller mantapam has eaves 
quaintly fashioned to represent wooden rafters and the pieces 
exactly similar, though smaller and less carefully executed, to 111# 
finer examples of the same artifice to be seen in the temple it 
Tiruvudur (see page 410). On the east facade of tue main 
gopuram is another instance of the same unhsual work. 

Tavasimadai, lying eight miles south-east of Dindigul, close 
under the Biruinalais, was the cliief village of a small palayam. 
Tavasimadai meaning the pool of penance is, according to the tradi¬ 
tion of the family of the palayagar, so named because the ancestor 
of the family was doing penance by a pool when his family god 
Chotala appeared and told him to found a village there. All th® 
palayagars were thereafter called Chotala and the village so pros¬ 
pered that one of its later owners was raised to the charge of one 
of the 72 bastions of Madurai, 

Vedasandur (population ( .),17l) lies twelve miles north of 
Dindigul. The name is supposed to be a corruption of Yedasan- 
daiyur meaning the market village of Yedars by whom and by tha 
Kallars tins part of the country was formerly occupied. In days 
gone by it was a very busy place as it lay at the junction of the 
main roads to Palni and was one of the chief halting places for 
pilgrims going to the Palni temple. Large crowds used to assemble 
in the village to welcome the pilgrims and the rich annual gifts 
to the Palni temple sent by the Eajas of Tanjore and Pudukkottai 
which were escorted through the town in grand processions accom¬ 
panied by music aud dancing. The place contains the ruins of an 
old fort which was stated to have had a high cavalier in the centre, 
commanding a fine prospect of the surrounding country. The land 
inside it is now cultivated with tobacco. North-west of the ruins 
is a darga stated to belong to Hazarat Saiyid Arab Abdur Bahim 
Auliah concerning whom many fabulous stories used to be related. 


Kodaikanal Taluk. 

The taluk of Kodaikanal was constituted in 1889. It consists 
of the Upper and Lower Palnis and is entirely a mountainous 
tract. Its extent is 3G1 square miles and its population 40,250. 
The only places of historical or antiquarian interest in this taluk 
are Kodaikanal and Pannaikkadu, 

Kodaikanal (population 10,941), tile well-known hill station 
and summer resort, is situated on the southern crest of the Upper 
Palnis plateau, immediately above Periyakulam town. It is about 
7,000 feet above the sea level. Although the first European who 
visited the plateau and left any record of his journey was Lieut. B. S. 
Ward who surveyed the Palnis in 1821, it was only in 1845 that its 
suitability for a sanatorium was recognized and houses began to be 
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built. The first people to build houses were the American mission¬ 
aries of Madurai. In 1838 so many of them had been compelled 
to take sick leave and go to Jaffna, their centre at that time, that 
the mission actually proposed to purchase a special vessel to carry 
the invalids and the convalescents backwards and forwards. This 
idea was eventually abandoned in favour of the suggestion that 
a sanatorium should he established on the Siruinalais, that range 
being chosen on account of its propinquity to Madurai. Two 
bungalows were built there, but their occupants suffered so much 
from fever that m 1845 the Palms were examined as an alternative 
sight and two bungalows began to be constructed at Kodaikanal. 
Others followed them, though slowly, and by 1853 there were 
seven houses. Their number rose to 10 in 1861. The chief 
difficulty was that of access. The only practicable route from the 
Palnis was a steep bridle-path starting from the foot of the hills 
five miles away from Periyakulam and passing through the village 
of Cliampakanur. Visitors had to walk or ride up this path and all 
luggage, supplies and necessaries had to be carried up the same 
route by bearers. Kodaikanal was chosen, not because it was the 
best site on the Palnis, but because the new arrivals wanted to 
settle close to the top of the only practicable pathway which then 
existed. 

The houses are built mostly round the sides of an irregular 
basin roughly a mile and a half long and a mile wide situated on 
the very edge of the precipitous southern side of the Palnis. 
From the top of the southern rim of this, the plains are seen 
immediately below. Its northern side is high and steep; on the 
west it is bounded by a high ridge; but on the east- the land falls 
rapidly away to the Lower Palnis and discloses fine view’s of that 
range and of the steep square-topped peak of Perianal hill rising 
head and shoulders above all his fellow’s. On the inner slope of 
the southern rim of the basin is a beautiful hanging w r ood which 
is called the Kodai-kanal or forest of creepers whicli gives its name 
to the place. The bottom of the basin was originally a swamp 
with a small stream wandering through it. In 1863, at the sugges¬ 
tion and largely at the expense of Sir Vere Levinge who was then 
the Collector of Madurai, this was formed into a lake by banking 
up the stream. Down into this picturesque sheet of water run 
from the sides of the basin, several beautiful wooded spurs, on 
whicli stand some of the best bouses in the place. These spurs 
cause the lake to assume a shape something like that of a star-fish; 
and thus, though nowhere much above half a mile across in a 
straight line, it is about three miles round measured along the level 
road on its margin which follows its many indentations. 

Round about Kodaikanal are several popular ‘ beauty spots 
There are four waterfalls within easy reach, namely, the ‘ Silver 
Cascade ’ on Law’s gliat formed by the Parappar stream (into 
which runs the rivulet issuing from the lake) ; the ‘ Glen Falls * 
on a branch of the Parappar alongside the path northwards so 
25A 
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VUpatti; the ‘ Fair Falla ' on the Pambar to the south-west of 
the station and the ‘ Bear Shola Falls ‘ Coaker’s Walk ’ 
(named after a Lieutenant in the Royal Engineers who was on 
duty in the district from 1870 to 1872) runs along the very brink 
of the steep southern side of the basin and commands wonderful 
views of the plains below. On clear days, it is said, even Madurai, 
47 miles away as the crow flies, can be made out from here. The 
‘ Pillar Hocks ’ are three huge masses of a granite about 400 feet 
high which stand on the edge of the same side of the plateau three 
miles further on. Between and below them are several caves and 
chasms and from the top of them is obtained a superb view of the 
Aggamalai, the precipitous sides of the Cumbum valley and 
the plains below. Here (and from Coaker’s Walk) the ‘ spectre of 
the Brocken ’ is occasionally seen on the mists which drive up from 
below r . ‘ Doctor’s Delight ’ a bold bluff about two miles further 
on, commands a panorama w r hich is claimed to be even finer than 
that from the Pillar Hocks. Fort Hamilton (named after Major 
Douglas Hamilton the author of the sketches of the Palni Hills), 
miles away on the southern side of the plateau, is situated near 
great lake which seems to have existed in former times. No 
record or even tradition of such a lake now survives, but judging 
from the traces of its water-line, which still remain, it must have 
been nearly five miles long, from a quarter to three-quarters of a 
mile broad and from 30 to 70 feet deep. It was apparently formed 
by the side of a hill slipping down into a valley which runs north¬ 
wards to the Amaravathi river and damming up the stream which 
ran at the bottom of it. This stream seems to have eventually cut 
its way through the huge natural embankment so formed and thug 
emptied the lake it had itself once filled. The dam is about 200 
yards long and the breach in it about 100 yards across and 90 feet 
deep. The site was recommended for a sanatorium or cantonment, 
but its inaccessibility stood in the way. 

When the first settlers arrived, 'there w T ere naturally no roads, 
but, as the number of settlers increased, several roads w T ere con- 
gtructed. The Lake Hoad which goes round the lake following its 
many indentations has already been mentioned. Above this are 
two principal lines of communication, one about half way up the 
•lopes and called the Middle Lake Road and the other still higher 
up the slopes and known as the Upper Lake Road. These three 
roads are connected by many cross roads. There are four main 
routes out of the station. To the south-west a road goes towards 
the Pillar Rocks; to the west a road runs to Pumbarai, twelve 
miles away; to the north another road leads to Vilpatti, a village 
perched among impossible precipices not far from a fine waterfall, 
and to the east a road winds down to the plains by way of Neutral 
Saddle at the foot of Perumal Hill. This road joins the road 
running from Eodaikanal Road Railway station to Kambam 
Valley near a place called Ganguvaripatti. This road formerly 
stopped at the Neutral Saddle. It was extended to the plains in 
1914 and has subsequently been improved considerably. The 
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length of this ro*d on the hills is 30 miles and its distance from 
the foot of the hills to Kodaikanal Iioad Railway station is 20 
mites. It is now the chief route along which 'travellers and goods 
from the plain's go to Kodaikana'l. Before the advent of the motor 
car and the motor bus, visitors used to travel from the railway 
station in bullock carts to Krishnama Nayakan Tope at the foot 
of the ghat 5 miles distarfc from Periyakulam. This part of the 
journey was not free from dangers as the road passed through 
villages inhabited by thieving Kallars. The journey up the hills 
was made in sedan chairs or on ponies. The journey was made 
at night in order to avoid 'the scorching sun. Now the journey 
takes only three or four hours by motor car or bus. 

In point of view of climate, Kodaikana'l is considered by 
many of its admirers to rival Ocftacamund. The rainfall is greate? 
than that of Ootaoamund, but most of it is received during the 
north-east monsoon when the visitors are absent instead of with 
the south-west current of June, July and August as at Ootaca- 
mund. The mean humidity and mean daily temperature are 
lower at Kodaikanal than in its rival and the cold in the wet 
months is less bleak and searching. It has got also the advantage 
of a fine view of the plains. 

In the wild land to the westward or the Travancore side 
which is shut off by two high ridges and also nearer Kodaikanal are 
very many pre-historic kistvaens and dolmens. Those nearer 
Kodaikanal were discovered to the south-west of Perumal Hill, 
especially along an old trace towards Vilpatti, and at Palamalai, 
Machur, Pannaikadu, Tandikudi, Kamanur and Pachalar. They 
•re stated to be different from similar monuments found in other 
places. Erected by preference on a level outcrop of rock, each' 
group of dolmens (box-shaped constructions open at one side and 
made of roughly dressed slabs of stone) is usually enclosed by 
rectangular (more rarely, circular) walls made of similar slabs set' 
upright in the ground; the dolmens themselves are larger than 
usual, an average specimen being found to measure 8 feet by 3 feet 
and its cap-stone 11 feet by 6 feet; they are sometimes arranged in 
double parallel rows, to prevent the, heavy cap-stone from crushing 
its supports. The space between the several dolmens in each group 
»nd between them and the enclosing walls is filled in to a height 
of some three feet with rubble and earth. Embedded in this rubble 
occur stone receptacles, without tops, made of four upright slabs 
arranged in the form of a square, with a fifth for flooring, and 
measuring some 3 feet each way and 5 feet in height, and some 
of the groups are surrounded, outside the enclosing wall of slabs, 
bv small heaps of stones (about 2J feet square and 1 foot high) 
placed at regular intervals in the form of a square. Searches 
■within these remains resulted in the discovery of little beyond small 
fragments of red and black pottery of five or six different patterns 
and a rust-eaten sickle identical with those found in some of the 
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Nilgiri cairns. No bones were found, nor cup-marks, swastika 
designs, inscriptions or sculptures ol' any kind. Besides these 
dolmens, kistvaens (constructions walled in on all four sides and 
floored and roofed with slabs) occur; at Palamalai was found, 
buried in the ground and unconnected with any other remains, & 
large pyriform urn containing two small shallow vases; and in 
several places are low circles of earth and stones which may perhaps 
have been threshing floors or cattle-kraals. 

As has been stated already, the first houses at Kodaikanal 
were built in 1845 by the American missionaries. Some English 
officials followed suit. Among these may be mentioned Mr, Vere 
Hemy Levinge who was the Collector between 1860 and 1867. 
Both as Collector and after his retirement in 1867 when he settled 
at Kodaikanal, he took the greatest interest in the station, and, as 
an inscription on the cross erected to his memory relates, most 
of the improvements in it were due to him. He made the lake 
(mainly at his own expense) and completed the bridle-path from 
Periyakulam, cut a path to Bambadi Shola along the southern crest 
of the plateau, constructed several roads within the station itself 
and did much to introduce European fruits and flowers. The first 
Governor to visit Kodaikanal was Sir Charles Trevelyan. He went 
up the bridle-path in 1860 and recorded his impressions in a delight¬ 
ful minute. He wrote, “ The climate, is equal to the best climates 
of the Indian mountain reg'ons. The vegetation lias a much closer 
analogy to that of England than is the case at Simla. The fern, 
the bramble, violets and several kinds of moss grow wild here, as 
they do at Home. The nettle and cow'si ip asume Brobdignagdiait 
proportions and fruits strangely similar in appearance and taste to 
the wortleberry and gooseberry grow' upon trees. The nettle w T ill 
sting here which it won’t at Simla. Mixed with these are the 
Rhododendron which here really deserves to be called a ‘ tree 
rose the magnolia and other products of a more genial clime. 
These hill stations would not he temporary sanatoria to persons 
who have been relaxed by the heat of the plains, if the air were 
harsh and bleak as it often is in England. The flora here is 
beautiful. At one small spring I saw gentians of two kinds, ever¬ 
lasting flowers and wild balsams, besides other flowers the names of 
which I did not know. The potatoes are so mealy and good that 
I am surprised that notwithstanding the present imperfect means 
of conveyance Europeans have not settled here to grow them for 
sale in the plains. The turnips -also are excellent, and every 
English vegetable and fruit,, exeept currants and gooseberries, may 
he cultivated with advantage.” 

In 1856, the American Mission built a church. This w’as 
used bv the members of the Church of England also under a 
special arrangement. It was replaced hv another church in 1896 
and shortly afterwards it fell down. In 1.863 the Roman Catholics 
began to build a church and in 1863 Bishop Oaldwel obtained a 
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grant on Mount Nebo for a site for the Church of TCngland. In 
1895 the Jesuits built a theological college at Ghampakanur, a 
hamlet situated near the bridle-path and directly below the hill 
station. Some two miles from the station on a hill above the 
road to Pumbarai is situated the observatory of the Meteorological 
Department. It was transferred from Madras to this place at 
the beginning of this century, the place having been found to be 
preferable to Ootacamund and K'otaglri on account of its more 
equable temperature and greater freedom from mikts. 

With the advent of the motor car and the bus, the station 
has developed rapidly into one of the most popular summer resorts. 
Clubs, hotels, golf clubs, rowing boats and other amenities are now 
available for visitors during the season. 

Pannaik&du (population 6,246), is celebrated for the festival 
in the local Sri Ramaswami temple in the month of Vaikasi. In 
the forests near the place are found several dolmens. They are 
bore-shaped chambers made of stone slabs erected on a level out¬ 
crop and surrounded by rectangular or circular enclosures made of 
similar slabs and surmounted by a cap-stone. There are similar 
dolmens close to the hamlet of Palarnalai near Pannaikadu. 

Madurai Taluk. 

This taluk was formerly called after the village of Madakkulam 
lying about 4 miles west of Madurai. It lies in the centre of the 
south-eastern side of the district and is the smallest of all the 
taluks. It has an area of 208 square miles and a population of 
564,505. The density of population is very much higher than 
the average for the district, but this is largely due to the presence 
within it of Madurai town. It is an almost featureless plain 
drained by the Vaigai. The only hills of note are the southern¬ 
most extremity of Nagarualai and the isolated Skandamalai at 
Tirupparankundram. The soil is mostly of the red ferruginous 
variety, but there are some black cotton soil areas in the south along 
the Tirumangalam border. The most fertile part is that along the 
banks of the Vaigai. The taluk receives more rain than most of 
the other taluks and also benefits largely from the Periyar water. 
Consequently paddy occupies nearly two-thirds of the total culti¬ 
vated area, coconut groves are numerous and the taluk is better 
protected against adverse seasons than any other. This was how¬ 
ever not so before the advent of the Periyar irrigation and in the 
1876-1878 famine it suffered severely. The places of historical or 
antiquarian interest in the taluk are the following :—- 

Anaimalai (meaning elephant hill) is a most striking maBS 
of perfectly naked, solid rock, about two miles long, a quarter of 
a mile wide and perhaps 250 feet high which runs from north-east 
to south-west nearly parallel to the Madurai-Melur road from the 
fifth mile-stone from Madurai. It consists of grey and pale pink 
handed micaceous granite gneiss of coarse texture and complicated 
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stratigraphy. The sides are almost sheer and the top rounded and 
at its south-western end fc terminates in a bold bluff, so that especi¬ 
ally from the Madurai side—it bears a very fair resemblance to 
an elephant lying dow r n. According to the sthalapurana of Madurai 
it is a petrified elephant. The Jains of Kancheepuram, according 
to this account, tried to convert the Saivite people of Madurai to 
the Jain faith. Finding the task diffictffo they had recourse to 
magic. They dug a great pit ten miles long, performed a sacrifice 
in it and caused a huge elephant to arise from it. This beast they 
sent against Madurai. It advanced towards the town, 'shaking the 
whole earth at every step, with the Jains marching close behind 
it. But the Pandyan King of Madurai invoked the aid of Siva and 
the god arose and slew the elephant with an arrow at the spot 
where it now lies petrified. 

At the foot of the Anaimalai, about the middle of its northern 
side and surrounded by a few chatrams and a tank, is a temple of 
Narasinga Perumal the inner shrine of -which is cut out of the 
solid rock of the hill. This shrine is six feet square and has two 
pillars in front similarly cut out of rock. Near the entrance to the 
shrine are inscriptions on the rock in Tamil and Vattezhuttu 
characters. One of them dated in the thirty-third year of the Ohola 
King Parantaka T, the ‘ Conqueror of Madurai ’ is the only record 
of his as yet discovered in the vicinity of Madurai. Other inscrip¬ 
tions relate to the times of the Chola Pandyan King, Jat.avarman 
alias Udayar Sundara Pandya Chola Deva, Viceroy of Madurai, 
Under Rajendra Chola I. The deity of the temple is described 
as Narasinga Peruman Adigal on the Tiruvanaimalai in Kil-Irani- 
yamuttam in Rajendra Chola Valanadu, a subdivision of Rajaraja 
Pandinadu. The temple according to one of the inscriptions, is 
•fated to have been constructed by Madura Kavi, the son of Mara, 
resident of Karavandapura and minister of the Pandyan King Paran¬ 
taka in Kali year 3871. Another inscription states that Maran- 
Kari the minister of the Pandyan King Sadaiyan (son of Maran) 
excavated the cave but died before consecrating it and that his 
younger brother Maran-Bvinan Pandimangala Visayarayan who 
became prime minister made the Mukha Mantapa and consecrated 
the image. There is a long mantapam in front of the shrine. 

A few yards south-west of this temple, hidden away in a 
peaceful spot, among the trees which cluster round the foot of the 
great bare hill, is another shrine cut out of the solid rock. It is 
deserted and consists of an inner recess some 3| feet by 6£ feet in 
which are figures of Vishnu bearing a chank and Lakshmi, an 
outer porch about 20 feet long, 8$ feet high and 9 feet wide sup¬ 
ported on two square pillars with chamfered corners and ornamented 
with the conventional lotus, and, outside this again, a small plat¬ 
form approached on either 'side by a flight of half a dozen steps. 
Within the porch are four figures, two of which apparently 
represent devotees bringing flowers, and other lesser sculptures. 
The shrino with its deities, the porch and its pillars and sculptures 
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and the flights of steps have all been cut out of the *olid rock. It 
has been called a Jain shrine though there seems to be nothing 
Jain about it. 

Still further south-west, however, near the top of a promi¬ 
nent little wooded spur which runs down from the hill are 
undoubted relics of the Jains in the shape of sculptures of the 
Tirthankaras on a big boulder. The boulder must have rolled down 
from the rock above and now rests so poised on one cf its corners 
that its overhanging portions form a soi't of natural cave. There 
are signs to show that this recess was formerly improved into a 
dwelling (probably by Jain hermits) by the execution of rude walls 
and the spot was chosen with taste for in front of it is a flat rock 
platform which commands the most beautiful view across the green) 
fields, past Madurai and its temple towers and palace, away to the 
Sirumalais and the Palnis in the far distance. The Jains had an 
eye for the picturesque. On two sides of the great boulder above 
mentioned and well out of reach of mischievous herd boys are the 
Jain sculptures. On the northern side is represented a single 
Thirthankara seated; on the southern, a series of eight others, all 
quite nude, some standing and some seated, some with the sacred 
triple crown above their heads and some surrounded also by 
attendant figures hearing cbainaras and other objects. One is a 
female figure seated. The series occupy a space perhaps 10 feet 
long and 2 feet high. Under it are eight inscriptions in Tamil and 
Vattezhuttu which give the names either of the figures or of the 
villages which were commanded to protect them. Hound some 
of them have been painted backgrounds in elaborate design and the 
villagers now worship them as representations of the seven virgins 
and call the spot the Kannimar-Kovil. 

The Anaimalai may be climbed from the western end. About 
half way up it, are some of the sleeping-places cut out of the rock 
which are usually called ' Panrha Pandavapadukkai ’ or beds of the 
five Pandavas; and further on there is a pool which always contains 
water and is called Anaikannu or the elephant’s eye, a big cave in 
which a tiger is stated to have lived for a long time, and a small 
teppakul&m. 

Anuppanadl (population 1,076), lying two miles south-east 
of Madurai, contains a pre-historic burial ground. A number of 
pyriform earthenware tombs consisting of jars with detachable lids 
were discovered in a land lying to the east of the village. They 
were discovered singly or in groups and varied considerably in 
size. Some of them were as much as 3 feet 6 inches in diameter. 
Some of them were made of a coarse earthenware and others of 
thin glazed, black and red ware. In them were found human 
bones and number of small vessels. The latter were often glazed, 
the glaze being neither hard nor brittle and rather resembling a 
polish than a true glaze. 
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Kmdipatti (population 595), eight miles from Madurmi, 
contains a natural cave which was used as a hermitage in olden 
days by a Jama called Gunasena. The roof of the arched entrance 
to the cave has five sculptured niches with bas-reliefs. The first 
group consists of sculptures with three Vattezhuttu inscriptions. 
The three seated figures in the centre with inscriptions are Thir- 
thankaras. One of the three on the north depicts a female deity 
seated on a lion with a bow and arrow and other weapons fighting 
a figure mounted on an elephant which the lion is mauling. The 
figure on the extreme south is another female, perhaps a Yaksbi. 
This sculpture is incomplete. Adjoining the cave and to its left 
is the figure of a sitting Thirthankara with Chowri-bearers and the 
inscription below it says that the hermitage was called Kurandi 
Tirukkattampalli and mentions a teacher Kanakanandi and a suc¬ 
cession of his pupils. 

Keelakuyilkudi or Keelakkudl (population 2,355), five miles 
to the west of Madurai, is situated at the eastern end of the Naga- 
malai hill. At a height of 200 feet where the rock flattens up, 
scarping beyond vertically, arc eigiit bas-relief Jain sculptures, five 
standing and three seated, the most important figure being seated 
in a ebaitya niche. There are a number of Va'ctezhuttu inscriptions 
near the sculptures. 

Kodlnungalam (population fil'd), eight miles north-west of 
Madurai, between the Nagamalai and the Vaigai, contains a Siva 
temple "with several inscriptions. On the slope of the Nagamalai 
opposite this village is a sacred stream flowing out of a cow’s mouth 
cut in stone into a small masonry reservoir. The spot is picturesque 
and is faced by a fine tope, and on Adi Amavasya day (the new 
moon day in July-August) many people gather there. 

The part of the Nagamalai near the adjoining village of 
Melakkal contains several remarkable caves. The best of them 
(known as the Yira pudavu) is on the western side of a point in 
the range which rises above the general level. Entering the mouth 
of this one descends about 50 feet with the aid of a rope and comes 
upon two openings. The eastern of these does not go far, but that 
on the west runs perhaps for quarter of a mile into the hill. Lights 
are required and one has to crawl through in places. At the very 
end is found on the rock a pale watery paste which hardens quickly 
on exposure to the outer air. This is believed to have some medi¬ 
cinal value. About three quarters of a mile further along the range 
to the north-west is the smaller Puli pudavu, or 'tiger cave, and a 
quarter of a mile further on again is 'the ‘ hyaena cave ’. 

Madurai, the capital of the taluk, is the second largest town 
in the State, its population amounting to 361,781. The history of 
the town is bound up with that of the district and has been deal! 
with in tlie chapters on history. It is situated on the right bank 
of the Vaigai. Tn the neighbourhood rise the small hut prominent 
hills of Anaimalai, Nagamalai and Pasumalai. The town lies low, 
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being only about 330 feet above sea level, and the ground rises 
tway from it, on all sides except the south. It is further hedged 
about by many plantations of coconut palms and other trees and 
is thus a hot and relaxing place. 

The town can be divided into three main parts, the old town 
built on and around the site of the old fort, an extension consisting 
mostly of garden houses lining both sides of the road which runs 
south-eastwards to the Yandiyur Teppakulam and thence to 
Ramanathapur.un and a quarter on the other side of the river which 
contains most of the public offices and the residences of officials. This 
last is connected with the other two by a bridge over the Yaigai. 
The view up the river from this is one of the most charming in 
the district. It is framed on either side by the tall towers of the 
great temple and the palms leaning forward over the stream; in 
the foreground stand the little stone Maya mantapam to which the 
image of Sundaresa is taken at the Great Chittrai festival men¬ 
tioned later and a crowd of gaily dressed people, bathing or washing 
freshly dyed cloths; further off carts pass slowly across the cause¬ 
way; while in the ultimate background rises the dim blue sky-line 
of the Palni hills. 

The old town is laid out on an unusual plan, all the main 
streets running roughly parallel with the walls of the great temple 
which stands in the centre of it. Thus there is a North Masi street 
(so called because the God used to he taken through it in the month 
of Masi) and also a South, blast and West Masi street. Similarly 
there are four Avani streets rather nearer the temple, four 
Chittrai streets just outs’de it and four Adi streets within 
its walls. The town was in former days surrounded by fortified 
walls with no less than 72 bastions built by Visvanatha Nayaka 
in 1559. They were roughly rectangular and ran parallel to 
those of the temple. They were faced with stone and crowned 
with a loop-holed parapet of red brick and closely resembled those 
still standing at Alagar Kovil. Outside them was a ditch and broad 
glacis. At the four points of the compass and at the angle next 
the river were gates through the ramparts. The walls remained in 
existence till the middle of the last century and are chiefly responsi¬ 
ble for the present crowded state of the town. In 1837, Mr. Black- 
burne, the Collector, proposed to Government that in order to 
improve the health of the people the ramparts should be thrown 
into the ditch and the ground levelled by convict labour. This 
was agreed to, hut so many of the convicts were then engaged in 
cutting the Pamban channel that the work went on very slowly. 
In 1841, therefore, Mr. Blackburne obtained sanction to a different 
method of procedure. Hd marked off the rampart, ditch and glacis 
into sections and sold these by auction on condition that the pur¬ 
chasers lowered the glacis, threw T "the ramparts into the ditch and 
built the new houses in regular lines and with tiled roofs. In doing 
this he arranged that each section of land should, as far as possible, 
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bo sold to people of the same or allied castes. Thereafter work 
proceeded briskly and soon the town was surrounded with three 
new sets of four streets, all again roughly parallel with the temple 
walls which were called respectively the Veliyeedi (outside street) 
the North, South, Bast and West Marrett streets (named after the 
Revenue Assistant Surveyor) and the North, South, East and West 
Perumal Maistry streets (after the foreman of works). Blackbume 
had written to the Government that he intended to form a hand¬ 
some boulevard out of the new ground. If he had done this the 
town would have Been provided with the open space which it still 
badly needs. The stones taken from the ramparts were used for 
strengthening the causeway across the Vaigai. The stone figure of 
an elephant which faces this was brought from the palace and set 
up in its present position as a memorial of Blackburne’s work; and 
with the same intent a Blackburne’s lamp was erected near the site 
of the old eakfc gate of the fort. The inscription on this says that 
it was put up by a grateful people; but the numerous petitions 
complaining of his proceedings when he effected these improve¬ 
ments had much to do with the suspension which subsequently was 
his lot. He was eventually restored to his post, but he never 
forgave the authorities. 

As has been stated above, the temple is in the middle of 
the town. It is dedicated to goddess Minakshi and is famous all 
over India. According to the local legend, Minakshi was the 
daughter of a Pandyan King who, to the consternation of her 
parents, was born with three breasts. A fairy however, told the 
King that the third breast would disappear as soon as she met her 
future husband; and it did so when She first encountered Siva. 
They were wedded accordingly and later on enshrined in tb* 
temple. 

Except the inner shrines, probahly, none of it is older than 
the sixteenth century. The original building of the days of the 
Pandyan Kings was almost entirely destroyed by the Muslim troops 
of Malik Kafur in the invasion of 1310. The temple was known in 
olden times as Velliambalam or the " hall of silver ” in contradis* 
tinction to Ponnambalam or the “ hall of gold ”, the name of the 
Chidambaram temple. Pour high stone walls in the middle of each 
of which is a gateway surmounted by huge pyramidal gopurams, 
enclose a nearly rectangular space about 830 feet by 730 feet within 
which are several cloisters, mantapams and lesser shrines and the 
sacred tank, and in the centre, surrounded by other walls with' 
more gateways and towers, the inner shrines of the god and god¬ 
dess. Round about the temple, outside the high outer walls, is 
a neat garden fenced in with iron railings. The gopurams are of 
the ordinary pattern, the lowest storey consisting of sculptured 
stone and the upper ones of brick work profusely ornamented with 
figures made of brightly painted plaster and representing the 
puranic gods and legends. They are unusually lofty and are a 
landmark for miles around. The highest of them is the southern 
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gopuram which is about 150 feet high. The northern gopuram 
originally consisted of only the brick and stonework storeys and 
was in consequence known as the “ inottai (bald) gopuram 
But about 50 years ago it was completed by a devotee by the 
provision of the usual plaster top. 

Visitors generally enter the temple by what is called the 
“ Ashta Sakti mantapam ” (so called from the images of these 
goddesses on the pillars inside it) wliich juts out of the eastern wall. 
At the further end of this mantapam is a doorway on either side 
of which are images of Ganesa and Shanmuklia. Passing through 
the doorway one enters the mantapam of Minakslii Nayaka who 
is said to have been one of the Ministers of Tirumala Nayaka. 
This is supported on six rows of tall carved pillars each of which 
consists of a single stone. At the further end of the mantapam 
is a doorway surrounded with a brass frame containing numerous 
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small oil lamps which are lighted daily. Beyond it is tne Mudali 
Pillai mantapam or the “ dark mantapam ”. This is supported 
by several large stone figures executed with great spirit. Passing 
through this one reaches the tank of the golden lily which is 
considered to be a holy bathing place. It is surrounded by a pil¬ 
lared colonnade from one corner of which the golden tops of the 
two inner shrines can be seen. Its walls are decorated with repre¬ 
sentations of puranic stories. On the western side of the tank is 
the Kilikatti mantapam, so called from the screaming parrots which 
are kept in cages in it. It is upheld by pillars formed of excellent 
statues of Yalis and the PaDcha .Pandavas, each cut out of a single 
block of granite. They are believed to have been brought from a 
temple of Kariyamanicka Perumal which formerly stood immedi¬ 
ately south-west of the Chinna Mottai gopuram but was demolished. 
Leading out of this mantapam is Mmakshi’s shrine within which 
are several smaller shrines dedicated to Ganesa and Subrahmanya. 

Passing northwards, the visitor goes towards Sundareswara’s 
shrine through a gateway under the Nadukkattu (middle) gopuram. 
This shrine contains the statues of the 63 Saivite saints and a stump 
which is said to be all that now remains of the legendary forest of 
Kadamba trees which is formerly supposed to have covered all this 
part of the country. In the covered colonnade surrounding the 
shrine are little shrines sacred to the Sangattar or members of the 
famous Third Sangam, to the nine planets and to the saint Tirug- 
nanasambandhar. In one corner of it is the Mantapanayaka 
mantapam or the King mantapam among mantapams. It is how¬ 
ever quite eclipsed by the Kambattadi (foot of the flagstaff) manta¬ 
pam which adjoins it and surrounds the gilded flagstaff which 
directly faces the entrance to Sundareswarar’s shrine. This was 
built in the seventies of the last century by Nattukottai Chettiars 
and is supported by high monolithic pillars which are elaborately 
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executed with great vigour and skill. Eastward of these images is 
the great Yiravasantaraya mantapam which is said to have been 
built by Muttu Virappa, the predecessor of Tirumala Nayaka. It 
is supported on pillars cut from single rocks of granite and is roofed 
with slabs of stone. South of it is the Kalyana (marriage) manta¬ 
pam. tn it is conducted the marriage of the god and goddess at 
tiie time of the great annual Chittrai festival. 

North of the Viravasantaraya mantapam is the “ thousand 
pillared ” mantapam. Two shrines built within it reduce the 
aeutal number of pillars (all of which are monolithic) to 985 but! 
it is not their number but their marvellous elaboration that makes 
it. the wonder of the place. The scluptures are also of a superior 
quality. The mantapam is supposed to have been built by the 
famous Arya Natha Mudali and an equestrian statue of him flanks 
one side of the steps leading up to it. 

Passing through the gateway in the eastern tower and cross¬ 
ing the street, one enters the Pudu (new) mantapam, otherwise 
called Tirumala Nayaka’s choultry. It was built by Tirumala 
Nayaka as a summer retreat for the god and being formerly sur¬ 
rounded by a narrow stone water course designed to cool the air in 
it, is sometimes called the Vasanta (spring) mantapam. It consists 
of a rectangular porch 333 feet long and 105 feet wide roofed with 
long slabs of granite which are supported by four parallel rows of 
194 sculptured stone pillars about 20 feet high. Some of the pillars 
are decorated with life-size figures of Tirumala Nayaka (with his 
wives) and his predecessors. At one end is a porch made of polished 
black granite. The facade is adorned with yalis or groups repre¬ 
senting a warrior seated on a rearing horse, the fore feet of which 
axe supported by the shieldj of foot-soldiers slaying fcjgeis or men. 
“ As works exhibiting difficulties over patient labour ”, says 
Fergusson, the well-known archaeologist, “ they are unrivalled so 
far as I know, by anything found elsewhere ”, The whole building 
is perhaps the most remarkable of its kind in South India. 

East of it is the unfinished Rayagopuram (Xing tower) which 
Tirumala Nayaka began ajxd never completed. It is said that he 
began no less than 64 other mantapams, all at one and the same 
auspicious time, but that , many of them were never completed. 
Unfinished examples very similar to that at Madurai can be seen 
at Alagar Xovil and Periyakulam. Beginning a Rayagopuram is 
a saying now applied in Madurai to the commencement of any 
hopelessly ambitious undertaking. The lowest story of this tower 
occupies more than twice the snare occupied by any of the existing 
gopurams and the sculpture on it is richer and cleaner cut than that 
on any other. The doorposts of the gateway through it are formed 
of monoliths over 50 feet high and 3 feet wide, carved with 
exquisite scrolls of foliage. Had it been finished, it would have 
been the finest gopuram in Southern India. 
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The temple is so vast that there is no point from which more 
than a small portion of 'it c,an be seen and the chief impression it 
leaves is wonder at the enormous amount of labour spent upon 
the immense quantity of elaborate carving which it contains. This 
granite is supposed to have come from Tirupparankunram. It is 
not known where the fine grained black stone which appears here 
and there in it and in Tirumula Nayaka’s palace was quarried. 

The chief festivals are the Chittrai, Teppakulam and Avani- 
inulam feasts. The first occurs in April-May and celebrates the 
marriage of Sundaresa and Minakslii- The great event in it is the 
dragging of the temple car through the four Masi. streets so called 
because this originally took place in the month of Masi (February- 
March). A very large cattle-fair is held at the same time and the 
Alagar Kovil god comes to the town. The Teppakulam festival 
takes place in Thai (January-February). The images of the god and 
goddess are taken on a raft round the Teppakulam which is lit 
with thousands of little lamps for the occasion. Tins festival was 
originated by Tirumula Nayaka after he had built the Teppakulam 
and is fixed for the anniversary of his birthday. The Avanirnulam 
festival occurs in August-September and at it are commemorated 
the legends of Siva. 

There are many other temples in Madurai. The biggest of 
them is the Perumal temple in the south-west part of the town. 
Near it is a tank called the Perumal teppakulam to distinguish it 
from the other (Vandiyur) teppakulam. The outer walls of the 
temple bear several marks made by round shot. The central shrine 
which seems to have been designed on a grand style was apparently 
never completed. The stone work of this shrine, especially the 
pierced granite windows, all of different delioate designs, which 
light the passage round the shrine, is as excellent as anything in 
Madurai. Among the other temples may be mentioned the Siva 
temple of ‘ Nanmaitaruvar ’ or giver of benefits and the temple 
of Mariamman, the goddess of smallpox which stands on the edge 
of the Yandiyur teppakulam. 

This teppakulam (raft tank), which has been referred to more 
than once, is an artificial reservoir made by Tirumala Nayaka. It 
is tilled by a channel from the Yaigai and lies at the extreme south¬ 
east corner of the town. It is almost a perfect square, measuring 
1,000 feet on the north and south and 950 feet on the east and west 
and is the largest construction of its kind in South India. Its 
Bides are all faced with cut granite and surmounted by a handsome 
parapet of the same material, just inside which a granite paved 
walk, five feet wide, runs all round the tank. Flights of steps, 
three on each side, run down at intervals to the water’s edge. In 
the middle of t-lie reservoir is a square island, also faced with cut 
granite, on which among green palms and flowering trees is a small 
white temple with a tower, flanked, at the four corners of the island, 
with graceful little mantapams- The whole is exceedingly well- 
proportioned and graceful 'in effect. There is a story to the effect 
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tliat this spot was the place at which the bricks for Tirumala 
Nay aka’s paiace were made and that when the clay for them was 
being dug oat a stone image of Ganapati (now kept in the Minakshi 
temple) was unearthed. Realising that the spot was holy ground 
the King turned the excavations into this beautiful tank. This 
legend perhaps affords an explanation for the construction of the 
tank at such a distance from the town. 

No description of Madurai will be complete without a des¬ 
cription of Tirumala Nayaka’s Mahal or palace. This forms a 
remnant of a more extensive palace which extended to the outlying 
ruins called Naubat Khana, Ten Pillars, etc. The extant structure 
consists of two parts, an open court ‘244 feet by 142 feet and a large 
hall to its west. Barring the entrance on the east, the palace is 
surrounded on all sides by colossal foliated arcades, the decorated 
arches springing over massive pillars 40 feet high. The entire 
ornamentation is fine stucco. Behind the arcades run cloisters of 
similar designs and on the centre of the three sides are huge vaulted 
domes. In the place of the cloister on the western side is a splen¬ 
did hall 120 feet by 67 feet and 70 feet high with a roof resembling 
the gothic architecture. Only one block of the buildings now 
remains but it seems the palace and the buildings attached to it 
originally occupied an immense area in the south-east corner of the 
old fort. The destruction of them was begun by Tirumala Nayaka’s 
own grandson Chokkanatha who ruled from 1662 to 1682. He 
held his court at Tiruchirappalli and to provide himself with a 
dwelling there ruthlessly removed thither portions of his grand¬ 
father's splendid residence, but only succeeded in constructing a 
building which has remained quite unknown to fame. 

The one block of the palace which now survives consists of 
two oblong buildings running east and west en echelon and con¬ 
nected at one corner. The smaller of these is 135 feet long, half 
as wide (including the cloisters on either side) and about 70 feet in 
height. It is stated to possess ‘ all the structural propriety and 
character of a gothic building The roof is a pointed arch of 
brickwork strengthened by granite ribs springing from a double 
series, one above the other, of other pointed arches supported on 
columns. Behind the upper series of these arches runs a gallery. 
Tradition says that this room was the sleeping apartment of the 
King and that his cot hung by long chains from hooks in the 
roof. According to a popular story, a Kallar made a hole in the 
roof, swarmed down the chains and stole the royal jewels. The 
King promised a jagliir to anyone who would bring him the thief 
and the Kallar then gave himself up and claimed the reward. The 
King gave him the jaghir and then promptly had him beheaded. 

The larger of the two buildings is even more impressive. 
It consists of a great open courtyard, 252 feet long and 151 feet 
wide, round which runs a roofed arcade of great beauty, supported 
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on tall stone pillars 40 feet in height connected by foliated brick 
arches of much elegance and ornamented with designs carried out 
in fine sliell-lime plaster which almost resembles marble. Hound 
three sides of this Court, at the back ot the arcade, runs a very 
handsome line of lofty cloisters, 43 feet wide and upheld by three 
parallel rows of pillars supporting arches some 2G feel high. In 
the middle of two sides of this are. large domes built on pillars 
of the same height as those of the outer arcade and an upper gallery 
runs all round it. On the fourth side of the Court the cloister is 
much deeper and finer, being altogether 10,3 feet wide, supported 
on five rows of huge pillars and roofed with three great domes, the 
central and largest of which measures GO feet in diameter and is 
73 feet above the ground. In front of it stands a magnificent 
portico the pillars of which are 55 feet high to the spring of the 
arches. This building was according to an old manuscript known 
as the Swarga Yilasam. This manuscript describes it as follows ;— 

“ This pavilion is so constructed as to cause it to be said 
that in no other country is there a court equal to it, by reason of 
its splendid ornaments, their excellence, number, extent, curious 
workmanship and great beauty. To the west, in the midst of 
a great dome-shaped hull, is a square building of black stone, inside 
which is a chamber made a ivory. In the middle of this is 
a jewelled throne on which the King is accustomed to take his seat 
at the Navarathri festival surrounded by all his banners or ensigns 
of royalty and before which all Kings are accustomed to do 
homage.” 

Behind this domed chamber are three other rooms which, 
though small, are noteworthy for the tall pillars of black maible 
which uphold their roofs. The whole .construction lias been 
declared by competent authorities to be the largest and the most 
perfect specimen of palace architecture existing anywhere in 
South India. 


When the British acquired the Madurai country, the palace 
was in ruins. It was used as barracks by them for some time. In 
1821 part of it was occupied by a paper factory worked by convict 
labour. In 1837 the Collector reported to the Government that the 
weavers were using it for their work and obtained leave to demolish 


the great walls which surrounded it and which were 40 feet high, 
900 feet long on the east and west and 660 feet on the north and 
south. In 1857 it is stated that the courts of the District Judge, 
the Sub-Judge, the Sudr Amin and Mvinsif were held in it even 
th'-ugh portions of the building were so cracked as to be dangerous. 
petw 7een 1868 and 1882 no less than Its, 2,13,000 were spent, 
fhiefD, on |] le recommendation of Lord Napier the Governor of 
Madriyg w |, 0 took great interest in the palace, in repairing end 
restoring Various public offices, chiefly the law courts, were then 
located ; n jj. an g to accommodate them the cloisters were parti¬ 
tioned mb,, g e ts of rooms with ugly dwarf walls which quite spoilt 
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their appearance. After some more repairs costing more than 
a lakh of rupees were carried out, the Collector’s office was moved 
into it only to be transferred back to its original quarters on account 
of insufficient space. It was proposed to remove the law courts 
also but the proposal was postponed from time to time on various 
grounds. The palace is uot suitable for public offices. The venti¬ 
lation is insufficient, the acoustic properties are poor and the 
echoes in the great courtyard which will be naturally crowded by 
persons coining to the various courts and offices would render it 
difficult to hear in any of them. 

Turning to the extension on the Ramanathapuram Road, 
there are several old bungalows along this road. The most important 
of these is the bungalow facing the Teppakulam. It was occupied 
by several Collectors and Judges and later on it passed to Mr. 
'obert Fischer of Madurai to whom it was presented by Rani 
iattama hi acliiyar of Sivaganga in recognition of his services in an 
mportant succession suit which was fought as far as the Privy 
Council. Who built it originally is not clear, but a tablet in it shows 
that its swimming bath and some other parts were constructed by 
Kous Peter, the famous Collector of Madurai from 1812 to 1828. 
He is the best remembered of all Collectors of Madurai and there are 
Tamil ballads in his honour. He lived in a princely .style, was of 
a most beautiful disposition, presented valuable jewels to both the 
Minakslii temple and the Alagar Kovil and rid the hills round 
Kannivadi, Periyakulam and Bodinayakkanur of the elephants 
which in those days infested them and the country below them. 
People used to call him Peter Pandyan. After his death in 1828 
it was discovered that nearly 8 lakhs of rupees had been misappro¬ 
priated by him and by his subordinates. Five of the latter were 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment in irons for long terms. Rous 
Peter’s estate was confiscated. It was worth between seventy 
thousand and a lakh of rupees and included jewels worth Rs. 10,000, 
plate worth the same amount, innumerable pictures and many rifles 
and guns. 

On the other side of the Yaigai, the most interesting 
building is the Tamkam which is the residence of the Collector. 

' Tamakamu ’ is a Telugu word meaning a summer house or 
building having a roof supported by pillars but no walls. The oldest 
part of the Tamkam, the present drawing room, is just such 
a building. It is constructed on the top of a square mound about 
15 feet high and faced outside with stone and its roof is a masonry 
dome 21£ feet across supported on the crowns of crenulated arches 
sprung on to square pillars and surrounded by three other rov l ’ s Sf 
pillars with similar arching arranged in the form of a squarA 
supporting separated small truncated roofs. Its walls are s* lat ®* 
addition. " The ceiling of the dome made of painted chuj iana ^ 
exactly similar in design to several of those in Tirumala lyfayaba ff 
palace and represents an inverted lotus blossom. Who, m'W - ’" }' 
constructed it is not known. Tradition assigns it imn ,art,a % 
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both Tirumala Nayaka and Queen Mangammal. It is believed 
that it was built as a kind of grand stand from which gladiatorial 
exhibitions aud the like might be witnessed. 

During the British period, the Nawab of Arcot made a present 
of it to Mr. Samuel Johnstone, Paymaster at Madurai, in 1782. 
It was then in utter ruin having been entirely deserted lor more 
than a century. Mr. Johnstone made, at great expense, several 
improvements' to it in consultation with Pol. Mackenzie (the 
famous collector of manuscripts) with the object of converting it into 
a school for the instruction of Indians in European arts, sciences 
and literature. When Mr. Johnstone died intestate Mr. Hurdis, 
the Collector in 1802, obtained from the Government a grant for it, 
but he sold it back to Government in 1806 for 2,650 pagodas. In 
1826 Sir Alexander Johnstone claimed it as his mother’s property. 
Subsequently in 1871 his son agreed to the endowment of a scholar¬ 
ship with the rent of the building and a deed of conveyance and 
trust was drawn up founding the Johnstone of Carnsalloch scholar¬ 
ships. A sum of Ks. 500 is now paid to the University of Madras 
every year by the Government on this account. From about 1882 
the building has been the residence of the Collector. 

To the west of the Tamkarn is Goripalayam containing the 
most revered mosque in the town. In this are two tombs which 
are traditionally stated to be those of a King named AJla-uddin 
and his brother Shams-ud-din. It is not clear who these per¬ 
sonages were. A long Tamil inscription on a pillar within the 
building, dated 1574-75 and confirming a grant to the institution 
of six villages originally given to it by one of the Tandy an Kings, 
calls the place a 1 mosque of the Delhi Orukol Sultan but this 
expression is obscure. The domed roof of the building, which is as 
much as 22 feet from base to apex and 69 feet in circumference, is 
stated to be made of one single block of stone. 

Mangulam (population 2,765) lies twelve miles north-east of 
Madurai. To the south of it stands the Pandava-muttu hill in 
the rock on the western side of which are cut three small shrines 
adjoining one another. They are about 3J feet deep and 7 feet 
high and look as if they had been originally intended to he con¬ 
nected together so as to make a rock-cut temple of the usual kind. 
A mile east of the village is Kalugumalai, on a rock on the top 
of which are some shallow excavations called Panclia Pandava 
Padukkai or beds of the five Pandavas. 

Melakuyilkudi (population 637), six miles from Madurai, 
contains some rock-cut beds under a rock shelter in Ammanamalai 
or Sawanamalai. The natural cavern on the north-west corner of 
the hillock, about 100 feet from the base, is 40 feet long, 8 feet 
wide and 4 feet high and contains a number of polished beds. 

Pasumalai a small hill of quartz rock standing two miles 
south of Madurai. The name means ‘ cow hill ’ and tiie legend 
about the place is that the Jains sent a demon in the form of an 
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enormous cow against Madurai, in the hope that nobody would 
kill a sacred cow, but that Siva sent his bull to meet it anu that 
the latter seeing the bull died of love and was turned into this 
hill. The hill does not resemble a cow or any other animal. It 
consists of two rounded heights joined by a lower saddle. On one 
of these is a shrine to a village god and beneath tlis other is the 
extensj N te c ompquud of the American Mission. 

Sirupalai or Siruvalai (population 802),-situated eight miles 
north-west .of Madurai, is the chief of the four villages which 
formed a zamindan of that name. It was one of the ‘ unsettled 
palayams ’ and no sanad was apparently given for it. 

Tirupparankunram (population 0,010) four miles south¬ 
west of Madurai, stands near a hill called Skandamalai or ‘ Subrah- 
manya’s hill ’ from the famous temple to that deity standing at 
the foot of it. The Muslims say that the proper name is iSikandar- 
malai after a fakir called Sikaudur who is buried at the top of the 
hill. The place was formerly a sort of outpost of Madurai, figured 
in the wars of the eighteenth century aud still contains traces of 
fortifications. The granite of which the hill consists is a handsome 
variety with pink and grey bandings which is much prized as budd¬ 
ing material and tradition says that it was largely employed tn the 
construction of the Madurai temple. A flight of steps gradually 
degenerating into mere footholds cut in the rock, runs up the lull 
to the tomb of the fakir. About half way up on the southern face 
of the lull on the overhanging side of an enormous hummock of 
bare granite at the foot of which is a deep cleft full of water, are 
carved side by side, two panels about 2£ feet long and 2 feet wide 
representing nude, standing, Jain figures in tlie customary position 
with their hands hanging straight down by tlieir sides and surround¬ 
ed by female attendants, some smaller figures and a cobra or two 
They are some eighteen feet from the ground and must have been 
sculptured from a scaffolding. This has saved them from mutilation. 

A little further along the same south side of this hummock is 
a small shrine of Kasi Visvesvaraliuga. The cleft here widens out 
to a considerable pool of great depth and on the rock on the far 
side of it are carved in a line, in deep relief, representations of the 
lingam and certain gods. The pujari has to swim across the pool 
to perform the daily puja. The water contains numerous small 
fish which come for food when called by the Yairagis who frequent 
this spot. 

On the very top of the hill is tlie tomb of the fakir Sikandar. 
It lies in a crevice between two boulders in which the holy man is 
said to have lived and died. In front of it is a porch supported by 
pillars of Hindu style and crowned by a brick dome and minarets 
constructed after tlie Muslim fashion. The tomb is visited by 
Hindus as well as Muslims. 
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At the foot of the southern side of the hill is a rock-cut temple 
called the Umaiyandau ixovil or Teuparankunram which must once 
have been the finest of its kind in the district. It measures about 
19 feet by 17 feet and 9 feet in height and at the west end of it is 
a separate shrine 8 feet square. The place is dedicated to 
Nataraja but his image which ought to have been in the centre of 
the back wall no longer exists. Images of Subrahmanya and 
Ardhanarisvara are found on either side of the wall. On the eastern 
side of the temple is an inscription which has been assigned to 
King Maravarman Sundara Tandy a I, and which records the grant 
of lands and other endowments to the temple. Outside the temple 
on the face of the rock cliff are a series of sculptures of rishis and 
gods. The temple is not in worship. 

The big temple of Subramanya stands close at the northern 
foot of the bill and its inner-most shrine is cut out of the solid 
rock. In front of this are a series of mantapams built at 
different levels, one below the other. The lowest or outermost of 
these is an exceedingly fine example of this class of work. Its 
roof is made of great stone slabs and is supported on 48 tall, 
curved, monolithic pillars, which are from 20 to 24 feet high. It 
has three aisles, the middle one of which is as much as 24 feet wide 
and it is 110 feet by 94 feet. These mantapams are said to have 
been built by Tirumala Nay aka and a statue of him stands at the 
side of the shrine. There is a well within the temple called 
Sanyasikulam the water of which is believed to be efficacious in 
curing diseases and is carried to Madurai and sold there. The 
building contains several inscriptions. One of these says that in 
1792 a regiment of Europeans seized the town and were forcing 
their way into the temple when the priests who were anxious to 
prevent such pollution persuaded a person named Ixutti to throw 
himself down from the gopirram. Kutti did so, the regiment 
withdrew and Ixutti, who evidently did not die, was given a grant 
for his action. This practice is stated to have been in vogue in 
Mam I-",! for compelling Kings and priests to settle their disputes. 

Velliyakundam (population 1,808), eight, miles north-east of 
Madurai, is the chief of the 13 villages which constituted a zamin- 
dari of that name. It was an ‘ unsettled palayam 

Melur Taluk. 

Melur taluk has an ares of 484 square miles and a population 
of 224,211. It is the easternmost taluk of the district and slopes 
gradually towards the south-east. The southern part of it is a flat 
plain which has been turned into wet land with the aid of the 
Perivar water. The northern portion is picturesquely diversified 
with the spurs of the Ailur hills, the Ixarandamalais, the Nattam 
hills and the Alagarmalais and is a pleasant country, covered with 
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small patches of rice-cultivation under little tanks and «ide areas 
of dry crops growing on vivid red soil among red, wooded hills. 
The villages here are usually hidden away among groves of fine 
trees, especially tamarinds. The soil seems to be particularly suit¬ 
able for the growth of trees. A fairly large part of the taluk is 
covered with forest. The soil is of the red ferruginous variety and 
is the poorest in the district. However in consequence of the 
Periyar irrigation it is better protected from famine than any other 
taluk except Madurai. The places of historical or antiquarian 
interest are described below :— 

Alagar Kovil (population 2,754), in Kidaripatti village, 
twelve miles north-east of Madurai, is famous for its Vishnu 
temple of Alagarswarni or 4 the beautiful god ’ which stands under 
the southern end of the hill called Alagarmalai. Pound about the 
temple in days gone by, was a considerable fortified town ; and the 
remains of the palace of Tirumala Nayaka which still stand near 
it show that it was a favourite place of residence of the rulers of 
Madurai. It is now deserted owing, it is said, to feverishness. 

The spot is most picturesque. Running out southwards from 
the foot of the hill and surrounding not only the temple but the 
ruins of the old town and palace, there is a high rectangular fort 
wall measuring some 730 yards by 400 yards, faced with stone and 
crowned with battlements of dark red brick. A stone gateway 
passes through this, in front of which a broad street, flanked on 
either side by high mounds made of the debris of former houses 
and by a mined shrine or two, runs straight to the temple and 
the old palace. These stand close under the Alagar hill and the 
red brick of the main gopuram of the former building contrasts 
effectively with the dark green of the wooded slopes behind it. 

Passing up this street one sees first, on the western side, a 
carved stone mantapam which is supposed to have been built by 
Tirumala Nayaka and which contains several life-size statues, two 
of which are said to represent him and his wife. A little further 
up the street are the ruins of his palace. Facing it is the temple 
car-stand and car. Further on is a big mantapam belonging to 
the Kallars. It is lofty and contains many excellently sculptured 
pillars and a frieze of well-executed carvings of episodes in the 
various incarnation of Vishnu. Westward of it is the Raja 
gopuram or king tower, an imposing unfinished mass which like 
its counterpart at Madurai, is said to have been built by the great 
Tirumala and embodies the.best stone carving in all the place. 
It is however falling into ruins. West of it, again is the Vasanta 
mantapam or 4 spring porch a building forming a hot weather 
retreat for the god and containing a square central mantapam 
surrounded by a stone channel designed to hold cooling streams 
and a shady cloister, the walls and ceilings of which bear frescoes 
Ifvjstrative of the Vaishnava scriptures. 
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The Alagar Kovil stands near the Kallar mantapam, It is 
surrounded by a high wall over the main (eastern) entrance through 
which rises a gopuram. A flight of eighteen steps runs down 
from it at the foot of which is a big wooden gate which is sacred 
to Karuppannaswami. He is known as ‘ Karuppan of the eighteen 
steps The gate and steps are held in especial veneration by 
the Kallars of the adjoining villages. The gate is adorned with 
sandal paste and on either side of it are kept great iron bill-hooka 
and spears which are the favourite weapons of Karuppannaswami 
and which have been presented by devotees. Cradles presented 
by women who have been blessed with off-spring are also among 
the presents. The gate is commonly resorted to when solemn 
affirmations have to be made. It is widely believed that a man 
who swears to a falsehood and passes through Karuppan’s gate 
with the lie upon his lips will speedily come to a miserable end. 
Even civil suits have been settled by the parties agreeing to allow 
the court's decree to follow the affirmations which are made in 
this manner. 

Just to the south of the gate is a stone, hearing an inscription 
recording how Paehayappa Mudali (the well-known benefactor after 
whom Paehayappa’s College in Madras is named) gave the annual 
interest on a lakh of pagodas for feeding pilgrims coming to the 
temple. North of this is the entrance to the quadrangle of the 
temple measuring 90 yeards by 50 yeards. This is a striking place. 
On two sides of it towers the wooded hill; it is paved throughout 
with stone; round the sides of it stand several small mantapams 
and two old circular granaries called Kama and Lakshmana, 
formely used to hold the offerings of grain made to the god. The 
shrine is situated in the middle of the quadrangle. It is faced by 
a long three aisled mantapam of the Nayaka period up-borne by 
40 sculptured pillars. The image of the god which is made of 
wood is kept inside a circular apse lighted by windows of pierced 
stone of different designs. The apse contains also a beautiful 
processional image heavily plated with gold, another image about 
15 inches high made of solid gold and most beautifully chased, and 
the temple jewels. In the god’s bed chamber adjoining, stands 
a rare and antique bedstead said to be the gift of Tirumala Nayaka 
(whose statue stands at the entrance to the room). It is 12 feet 
long, 10 feet wide and about 15 feet high and stands on a pedestal 
of sculptured black stone, inlaid with small ivory figures, support¬ 
ing four pillars carved from similar stone and ornamented with 
small detached shafts and figures in ivory. It is covered with 
a domed wooden roof elaborately inlaid with ivory work carved in 
most intricate and minute designs. 

On the lull above the temple, to the north and about two 
miles away, is a clear and cool natural stream called Nupura 
Gangai which flows over a little waterfall into a reservoir surround¬ 
ed by a Vasanta mantapam and thence down the mountain side to 
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the temple. No other water is used for bathing the god amt during 
the annual festival in July-August, when lie is taken to Madurai, 
this water is always carried with him. 

This festival takes place at the time of the Chittrai .festival 
at Madurai when Siva is married to Minakshi. Alagar is carried 
in state in a great palanquin, halts at each of the mamapams 
which line the 12 miles of road to the town and eventually stays 
for the festival at Tallakulam the village just north-east of the 
Vaigai bridge. Before he. starts, his palanqin is halted at the 
gate of Karnppannaswami and a list of the jewels he is taking with 
him is publicly recited. When be comes back the same list is 
re-read in the same place in token of the safe return of these 
valuable*. 

The popular story accounting for this visit says that Alagar 
is the brother of Minakshi, that, lie comes to her wedding, arrives 
too late for the ceremony and so returns home angry without enter¬ 
ing t'he town. There is however no canonical authority for this. 
Nor is there any real connexion between Alagar’s journey and 
Minakslii’s wedding. Before Tirumala Nayaka’s time they took 
place at different time, the former in the month of Chittrai and 
the latter in Masi. Tirumala combined the two for the convenience 
the pilgrims. 

Alagar is held in great veneration by the Kallars, so much so 
that he is called Kallar-Alagar. The Kallars have the right to 
drag his car at the festival and when he goes on his visit to Madurai 
he is dressed as a Kaliar with long ear-lobes and carrying 
a boomerang and club which were the favourite weapons of the 
Kallars in olden days. 

Midway between Alagarmalai and Kedanapatti there is a large 
natural cavern up a precipitous path on the southern side of the 
hill. It contains many polished beds and low pillow lofts and two 
inscriptions in Braluni. Over the edge of the overhanging rock a 
drip line has been cut. On the eastern end of this line is a small 
Jain Tlnrthankara bas-relief with a Vattezhuttu label of the 9tli-10th 
centuries stating that the work was of the well-known Jain teacher, 
Ajjanandi. 

Arittapatti (population 1,602), about midway between Melur 
and Alagar Kovil, contains a rock-cut Siva temple. The latter is 
situated in a solitary spot in the long, low line of bare broken hills 
lying to the west of the village and called Perumalai. Tt consists 
of an inner shrine about 8 feet square and 7 feet high containing 
a lingam: there is a little porch in front of this measuring 9 feet by 
5 feet and including on either side of the entrance to the shrine 
a dwarapalaka (door-keepen carved in high relief ; and on either 
side of this porch, less deeply recessed there are two niches 
containing figures, in high relief, of Ganesa and a figure bearing 
a club with a cobra twining round it. In front stands a detached 
Nandi of more modern date. 
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Karungalakudi (population 3,368', lies eight miles north of 
Melur on the Tiruchirappalli road. Numerous dolmens were dis¬ 
covered about a mile to the south of the village. To the south-east 
of the village on the floor of a natural shelter made by an over¬ 
hanging rock are cut out some Panclia Pandava Padukkai or ‘ beds 
of the five Pandavas Others are found near Keelavalavu, seven 
miles south-east on the Melur-Tirupputtur road. Karungalakudi 
contains one of the oddest of the many curious solid granite hills 
which abound in this part, of the district a huge sugar-loaf peak, 
the western side of which is one smooth, unbroken, bare slope of 
sheet rock. Nearly due west of the village site, on the opposite 
side of the road and on the top of a low hummock of rock, stands 
the prominent temple of Tiruchunai, an old Saivite shrine contain¬ 
ing about a dozen inscriptions of Pandyan times. 

Keelalyur (population 2,837) and Keelavalavu (population 
3,012). The hill called Panclia Pandava malai contains many 
natural shelters, some of which contain large polished Pancha 
Pandava beds, Jain status and Bralimi and Vattezliuttu inscrip¬ 
tions. The place appears to have been a large Jain resort in earlier 
times. 

Kottampatti (population 2,746), fourteen miles north of 
Melur on the Tiruchirappalli road, was a place of importance m 
former days as it was one of the stages on the pilgrim route to 
Eameswaram. About, a mile to the north-east runs the Palar, a 
jungle stream of some local importance. Pour miles beyond it, a 
striking object from the village, rises the steep scarp of Piranmalai 
hill in the old Sivaganga zarnindari. At the toot of this is a well- 
known temple to Subrahmanva and two other shrines, all of which 
contain ancient inscriptions and also a rich matham in charge of a 
Pandara Satmadlr. On the top of it are five or six sacred pools, 
a stone mantapam, a Muslim place of worship, the ruins of 
masonry fortifications and a long iron cannon of curious design. 

Melur (population 14,073), eighteen miles north-east of 
Madurai on the road to Tiruchirappalli, is the headquarters of the 
taluk. It is known to history as the seat of the turbulent Kallars 
of “ Melur-nad ” arid Muhammad Yusuf Khan established a fort 
there to overawe them. All traces of this have now disappeared. 
After the English took control of the district a detachment was 
stationed at Melur for some years. 

Nftttam (population 10,439), twenty-three miles north-north¬ 
east of Madurai, is situated on a road which in olden days was the 
main route from Madurai to Tiruchirappalli. In u he eighteenth 
century it possessed a fort and was a regular halting place between 
the two places. It w r as then the headquarters of a zamindari. 
This escheated to the Government at the beginning of the last 
century for want of heir*. 

The place gives its name to the scattered stony ‘ N&ttam 
hills ’ which surround it and to the ‘ Nattam pass ’ which leads 
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to Madurai between the Alagarinalais and the eastern spurs ut the 
Sirumalais. Both of these were formely great strongholds of the 
“ Nattarn Kaltars In 1755 an expedition under Colonel Heron 
which had been sent to quiet Madurai and Tirunelveli was, on 
its return, ambushed at the pass which was described as ‘ one ot 
the most difficult and dangerous defiles in the peninsula ’ and stated 
to ‘ continue for six miles through a wood, impenetrable every¬ 
where else to all excepting the wild beasts and Colleries (Kallars) to 
whom it belongs The advance party of the expedition saw no 
enemy in the pass and so went on and halted at Nattarn. The 
main body followed and had got well within the defile, when one of 
the gun tumbrils stuck in the mud. This blocked the other tumb¬ 
rils and the baggage and guns. Leaving one hundred men to guard 
them Colonel Heron allowed the rest of the troops to proceed. 
Shortly afterwards the Kallars burst upon the small body from 
all sides and, in spite of the firing, maintained the attack with 
arrows, matchlocks, rockets, javelins and pikes. They stabbed tire 
bullocks which drew the tumbrils and broke open the vehicles. 
In them they found, what was probably the cause of the attack, 
the idols which the expedition bad taken from the temple at 
Kovilkudi, six miles east of Madurai. The fighting however 
outline until the detachment got through the pass and joined 
the main body. Many men were lost in the fight and the entire 
baggage and scores. Colonel Heron was recalled to Madras, 
court martialled and cashiered. 

TIruvadur (Population 2,631), six miles south of Melur, is 
famous as the birth place of Saint Manickavachakar. It is situated 
picturesquely on a fine tank across which is a beautiful view of the 
A'lagar hills. The road runs along the embankment of this. On 
the top of one of the sluices stands an unusual image of a centaur- 
like being which is supposed to protect the tank. Close under the 
embankment, behind the shrine to Pidari, is a small building made 
of old stones bearing fragments of inscriptions. This is stated to 
mark the place where one Venkammal committed sati on the pyre 
of her murdered husband. This deed was supposed to have brought 
prosperity to the village. The tank flanks the north and west sides 
of the village and these were further strengthened in former days by 
a stone faced rampart topped with a red brick parapet and protected 
by semi-circular bastions. Remains of this are still standing. 
Within these fortifications is the village and its old temple of Siva. 
The latter contains an example of a rare form of architecture. The 
wide stone caves of the imposing ruined mantapam just within the 
gateway are made of huge blocks of granite about six feet long, 
the upper sides of which are fashioned into a most graceful double 
curve while the under portions are carved, at immense expense of 
time and energy, to represent long, thin, wooden rafters radiating 
from a central point above the building and strengthened by 
purling executed in complete relief. Similar caves surround the 
porch to the south of the inner shrine of the temple. 
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There is a shrine of Manickavachakar inside the temple and 
the site of his house is still pointed out. The story of liis life is well 
known throughout Tamilnad. A Brahmin by caste, he rose to be 
prime minister to the Pandvan King of Madurai. But his mind 
turned to religious and spiritual matters until at last, in his reli¬ 
gious zeal, he diverted a large sum of money entrusted to him by the 
Kmg for purchasing horses, to the repair of temples. When the 
King sent for him liis guru, who was no other than Siva himself, 
advised him to go and say that the horses would arrive. Siva then 
in a fit of playfulness formed a number of jackals into splendid 
horses and himself rode at their head into Madurai. The King 
was pleased, but the same night the horses turned into jackals again 
and ran away howling through the streets. Manickavachakar was 
thrown into prison, hut Siva again interfered and sent a mighty 
flood down the Vaigai which threatened to overwhelm the capital. 
The whole population was turned out to raise an embankment to 
keep back the waters and every man and woman in the town was 
set to build a certain section of this. One aged woman could not 
complete her task quickly and Siva assumed the guise of a labourer 
and set himself to help her. At that moment the King came along 
to inspect the work and seeing this section behind hand, struck the 
supposed labourer with las cane. As Siva is himself the world, 
when he was struck, everybody, including the King, felt the blow. 
And the latter realizing that Siva was on the side of Maniclavaoha- 
kar released him. Thereafter Manickavachakar renounced mundane 
affairs, travelled round as an ascetic to the important shrines in 
South India singing (heir praises in beautiful verses which are 
collectively known as Tiruvacliakam, and finally attained beatitude 
at Chidambaram. In Madurai his memory is kept green at the 
Avauimulam festival of the Minakshi temple. The story of the 
jackals is enacted and a live jackal is brought into the temple and let 
loose with much ceremony; and the people go in a body to a spot 
on the bank of the Vaigai and similarly enact the story of the raising 
of the dam, one of the temple priests taking the part of Siva and 
shovelling earth and another representing the Pandvan King and 
striking him. 


Nilakkottai Taluk. 

This taluk is surrounded by hills. It is bounded on the north 
by the Sirumalais and the Alagarmalais and on much of its southern 
and western frontiers by the Nagamalai, the end of the Andipatti 
range and a corner of the Lower Palnis. It is also well watered. 
The Manjalar and the Vaigai run through it. The important Pera- 
nai and Chittanai dam's across the Vaigai are both situated within 
the taluk and much of its southern part is irrigated by the Periyar 
water. Tt lias an area of 410 square miles and population of 277.187. 
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The places of historical or antiquarian interest are described 
below :— 

Ammayanayakkanur (population 1,0-15), four miles east of 
Nilakkottai, was the scene of a battle fought in 1736 which decided 
the fate of the Nay aka dynasty and delivered its territories into the 
hands of Chanda Sahib. It was the chief place of the zammduri of 
the same name. The latter included the plateau and the western 
slopes of the Siruuralai hills. According to the tradition the first 
zamindar was one Makkaya Nayaka who was the owner of a pala- 
yam in the Vijayanagar country and commanded one of the detach¬ 
ments which accompanied Viswanatlia’s expedition thence to 
Madurai in 1559. For his service he was granted this estate and 
put in charge of one of the 72 bastions of the new Madurai fort. 
During Hyder’s operations the Ammayanayakkanur palayagar assis¬ 
ted him and so escaped the punishment which overtook most of the 
other palayagars. The palayam was however sequestered for 
arrears by Tipu in 1788, hut restored in 1790 by the English. It 
remained an unsettled palayam tdl 1873 when it was granted 
a permanent sanad. 

Succession to the palayam was regulated according to 
a special custom called dayadi pattam by which the estate descended 
not to the eldest son of the deceased but to the cousin of the 
desceafted who was the seniormost in. age and who was descended 
from one of the three brothers who originally formed a joint Hindu 
family. This custom had its origin in the following tradition. One 
of the palayagars named Pormiya Nayaka died leaving a wife 
Krislmammal and an infant son Lakkayya. Hearing that her late 
husband’s brother Kamayya Nayaka was plotting to murder her 
and her child and seize the estate, Krislmammal had him assassi¬ 
nated. His wife Erramrnal was overcome with grief, committed 
sati on his funeral pyre and pronounced a hideous curse against any 
direct descendant who should thenceforth succeed to the estate. 
The stone slab hearing representations of a man, a woman and 
a child which stands within a little enclosure near the railway station 
is said to mark the spot where the sati was committed and is still 
paid periodical reverence by the family. 

Kulasekharan Kottai (population 5,086), nine miles south-east 
of Nilakkottai, is situated at the foot of the southernmost spur of the 
Sirumalais. On tins spur are two curious cavities in the rocks, one 
opening out of the other, which have at some time, for some 
unknown purpose, been roofed with a large mass of concrete and so 
formed into two chambers. There was a belief that they contained 
hidden treasure and a person who once dug an entrance into the 
caves is stated to have died of suffocation. The cavities were 
examined by the Archaeological Department without finding 
anything in them. 

Mettuppatti (population 529) lies six miles south of Nilakkot¬ 
tai on the hank of the Vaigai. About a rn.de to the north is a hill 
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called Siddharmalai (sage’s bill) on the top of wbieli is a Siva slirine. 
a path running from this down the southern sale of the hill leads 
ro some odd sculptures representing a pair of feet , a balance, a in¬ 
dent and other objects enclosed in a rectangular border above which 
is an inscription. The spot is called locally the Puneba Pandava 
Padam or ‘ feet of the five Pandavas \ little west of it are five 
Pandava beds of the usual description, round about which are more 
inscriptions. Near the lvannimarkovil, lower down the hill, is cut 
upon rock the figure of an armed man which is popularly declared 
to represent Karuppannaswarni and is reverenced by the local 
Kallars. Tradition says that this hill was once the abode of sages. 
On the other side of the hill, on its northern flank is another natural 
cavern, smaller but deeper. There is a narrow communication 
between the cavern on either side. 

Nilakkottai (population 6,112), is the headquarters of the taluk. 
It was the chief village of the estate of the same name which was 
one of the twenty-six palayams of the old ‘ Dindigul province ’. 
According to one of the Mackenzie manuscripts, the founder of the 
palayam came from the Vijayanagar country before the time of 
Viswanatlia Nayaka and built a mud fort, the remains of which are 
still to be seen to the south of the village. His successors (sculp¬ 
tures of some of whom are still to be seen in the Ahobila Narasimha 
shrine in the village) strengthened this fort, built temples and 
assisted the Nayakas of Madurai in their military expeditions. 
The palayam was resumed under Hyder Ali’s rule, but it was 
restored to the owner when the English obtained tbe country. 
Shortly afterwards the palayagar (Kulappa Nayaka) fell into arrears 
and in 1795 his palayam was resumed. He has openly rebelled 
and in 1798 attacked the Nilakkottai fort (one of the strongest in 
the Dindigul country) with a force of six or eight thousand "Kallars 
from the Anaiyur country armed with ‘ small jingalls, matchlocks, 
spears, cudgels and bludgeons ’. The fort was garrisoned with 
a company of sepoys under a Subedar and 300 Sibbandi peons under 
the Talisildar. These managed to beat off tbe attack after some 
hours of hard fighting. The troops were reinforced the same day 
and they perused the palayagar but they failed to catch him. A 
reward of Rs. 1,000 was then put upon his head but with no better 
success. Three years later however the palayagar dressed as 
a mendicant presented himself before the Collector and besought his 
protection. He was granted an allowance of 30 pagodas a month 
and permission to reside in his former capital. In 1805 the Collec¬ 
tor restored to him a large sum which had accrued to the estate 
during his absence from it and with this he bought hack his old pro¬ 
perty and Vattihgundu as well. Seven years later, however, the 
peslikash on these was again in arrears and they were once more 
resumed and the palayagar granted an allowance. 

Sandaiyur (population 1,974), ten miles south-west of Nilak¬ 
kottai, was formerly the chief village of tbe palayam of the same 
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name which was one of the 26 palayams of Dmdigul. It was 
resumed under Hyder Aii’s rule but restored when the English 
acquired the country. The palayagar (Gopia Nay aka) however laid 
claim to the palayam of Eevadanapatti, the owner of which had 
died, declined to pay any peslikash unless his claim was admitted, 
raised 200 armed peons and plundered Vattilagundu and Gangu- 
varipatti. His estate was thereupon seized and sequestered. 

Sholavandan (population 13,147), stands on the left bank of 
the Vaigai, sixteen miles north-west of Madurai. The place is 
famous for its numerous coconut groves and the richness of its wet 
lands. These strike the traveller ns he approaches Madurai by rail 
from the north. The advent of the Penyar water made them more 
valuable than before. The old name of the village is Cholantaka- 
chaturvedimangalam the first part of which means ‘ destruction to 
the Cliolas ’. This had led to the tradition that the place was the 
scene of a defeat of the Cholas by the Pandyan Kings, but when 
this occurred is not clear. The numerous inscriptions of Pandyan 
rulers in the Perumal temple at Sholavandan and in the Mulanatha 
shrine at Teokarai seem to show that the village was a favourite 
with those monarchs. In 1566 Viswanatha’s minister, Arya Nayaka 
Mudali, brought a number of his castemen (Tondaimandalam 
Vellalars) from near Kancheepuvam and settled them in Sholavan¬ 
dan, building for them 300 houses, a fort and a temple and providing 
them with a guru, slaves, artisans, and Harijans. Their descen¬ 
dants are found even now in considerable numbers in the place and 
are chiefly congregated in a portion of it called Mudahyarkottai 
or ‘ the Mudaliar’s fort ’. 

In the wars of the eighteenth century, the fort became impor¬ 
tant since it commanded the road between Madurai and Hindigul. 
In 1757 Hyder Ali seized it and marched up to the walls of Madurai, 
plundering as he went. He was soon afterwards beater back by 
Muhamed Yusuf and Sholavandan was strengthened to prevent 
a repetition of the incursion. Sholavandan was also an important 
halting place for pilgrims travelling to Rameswaram. Queen Man- 
gammal built a chatram here for their convenience, but after the 
advent of the railways it ceased to be of any great use. 

TIruvedagam (population 1,796), is situated on the left bank 
of the Vaigai twelve miles north-west of Madurai. The name is 
said to mean 1 the place of the sacred leaf ’ and the Madurai sthala- 
puranam tells the following story accounting for it. Kubja (the 
hunchback) Pandyan King of Madurai (the Periyapuranam calls 
him Nedumaran) became a Jain and persecuted all his Saivite sub¬ 
jects. His queen, however, remained in secret a fervent adherent 
of Siva and through her means Tirugnanasambhandar, the famous 
Saivite Saint, was induced to visit the city. The King was afflict¬ 
ed at this time with a serious fever which none of his Jain priests 
could remedy and he was at last induced to send for the saint. life 
was cured by Tirugnanasambandhar of not only his fever but also 
of his hunchback and he changed his name accordingly to Sundara 
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(the beautiful) Pandyau, became a Saivite again, and decreed the 
death of ail Jains, But the latter prevailed on him to first agree to 
a trial of strength between them and Tirugnanasainbandhar. 
Prayers of the two faiths were written on palm leaves and thrown 
into a fire whereupon the Jain texts were consumed while the Saivite 
scriptures remained untouched. Prayers were then similarly written 
on other leaves and thrown into the Vaigai to see which would sink 
first. Those of the Jains quickly disappeared while those of Third 
gnanasambandhar floated away upstream, against the current, until 
they were out of sight. This confirmed the King's determination 
to have done with the Jains and he impaled all who declined to 
become converts to Saivism. Afterwards a search for Tirugnana’s 
leaves was made and they were found in a grove of bilva trees where 
also a lingam was for the first time discovered. The King accord¬ 
ingly built a temple on the spot and round about it grew up the 
present village of Tiruvedagam. 

Tirugnanasambliandar’s matham in Madurai, a prominent 
building to the south-east of the temple, is said to be built on the site 
of an older matham in which the saint stayed when he was in 
Madurai and to have been afterwards called by its present name in 
celebration of this victory. It is presided over by Pandarasannadbis, 
who appoint their own successors, and on its walls are the portraits 
of a long series of these individuals. There is however a tradition 
that it was once Brahmin institution. In it is a small shrine of 
Tirugnauasambandhar before which the Oduvars recite morning 
and evening the verse of the saint. 

Tottiyankotti six miles west-south-west of Nilakkottai, was 
once the chief village of one of the 26 palayaius of Dindigul. It 
was resumed by the English for arrears. As the name indicates 
the palayagar was a Toctiyan by caste. The palayam always 
suffered from its propinquity to the marauding Kallars of Anaiyur. 
One of its chiefs had once to flee, from them and another lived 
shut up in his fort to be secure from them. 

Vattilagundu (population 10,245), lying seven miles west of 
Nilakkottai, was formerly a place of halt on the road to Kodaikanal. 
There was a fort at this place and some sharp fighting took place 
here in 1760 between Hyder Ali’s troops from Dindigul and the 
forces of Muhammad Yusuf. The latter captured the place after 
making a breach with cannon but were at once attacked by reinforce¬ 
ments from Dindigul. The fort fell after hard fighting but was 
captured again by Muhammad Yusuf. 

Palani Taluk. 

This lies in the north-west corner of the district. It was for¬ 
merly called the Aiyampalle taluk. Tts area is 625 square miles 
and its population 272,002. Along the whole of its southern boun¬ 
dary run the Palni hills and it slopes northwards away from there 
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and is drained by the three parallel rivers—Shanmuganadi, Nalla- 
tangi and Nanganji—which flow down from their slopes. The taluk 
receives less rain than any other and is consequently affected in 
years of drought. The places of historical or antiquarian interest 
are described below : — 

Aivarmalai is a prominent height about 1,400 feet above the 
sea which rises abruptly from the surrounding country nine miles 
west of Talani and is crowned by a little shrine to Ganesa. The 
people believe that it was a resting place of the five Pandava brothers. 
On the north-east side, the rock of which it consists overhangs and 
forms a natural shelter 160 feet long and Id feet high. This has 
now been bricked up and formed into shrines for popular deities like 
Draupadi, but it seems to have been originally a Jain hermitage, for, 
above it, on the face of the overhanging rock, in a long horizontal 
line about 30 feet from end to end and arranged in six groups, are 
cat sixteen representations of the Jain Tirthankaras, each some 
eighteen inches high, which constitute the best preserved relic of the 
Jains in this district. Some of the Tirthankaras are standing, 
others are seated, some have a hooded serpent above their heads, 
others one on either side, some have the triple crown above their 
heads, others nothing at all; some are supported on each side by 
a person bearing a ehamara, others are unattended. Bound about 
them are cut several short Yuttezhutlu inscriptions parts of which 
are defacted by lamp-oil. 

Ayakkudi (population 14,706), four miles east of Palani, was 
the chief village of a zamindari of that name. According to the 
tradition of his family the ancestor of the zamindur (like those of 
other Tottiyau zaminduhs of the district) quitted the northern Deccan 
in the fifteenth century and came south into the territories of Vija- 
yanagar. There he was granted a palayam near the well-known 
temple of Ahobilam in the present Anantapur district, since when 
Ahobila (often corrupted into Obila and the like) lias been a common 
name in the family. One of his descendants accompanied tlie ex¬ 
pedition of Viswanatha to Madurai and was granted this estate and 
appointed to the charge of one of the 72 bastions of the Madurai fort. 
He founded Palaya (old) Ayakkudi and sometime afterwards was 
founded Pudu (new) Ayakkudi. His successors built forts and villa¬ 
ges, cleared the forests, prevented the wild elephants from molest¬ 
ing the pilgrims going to Palni, brought the Kallars and other 
marauding people to order, constructed tanks and temples and 
accompanied the Nayakas of Madurai on their various military 
expeditions. 

When the English acquired the Dindigul country, this 
palayam was an appanage of the Palni palayam and in 1794 the 
two palayagars were engaged in open hostilities. In 1795 Ayakkudi 
was ordered to be detached and separately assessed when the Palni 
palayagar rebelled and the Ayakkudi palayagnr began arming. The 
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latter was arrested and confined in the Dindigul fort. In 1796 the 
palayam was handed back. It was an ‘ unsettled palayam ’ until 
1873 when it was granted a sanad. At the succession oi a new heir 
certain curious customs are followed. When the zainindar is on 
his death-bed the heir is bathed and adorned with dowers and 
jewels and is tiken to the dying man from whom he receives the 
insignia of ownership. He then goes in process on to a mantapam 
where he holds a levee and is publicly pronounced the rightful 
successor. He is not permitted to see the corpse of his predeces¬ 
sor nor to exhibit any sign oi' grief ac li:s death. 

Idaiyankottai (population 3,853), l es on the northern frontier 
of the taluk and on tlie left bank of the Nanganji some 21 miles by 
road from Dindigul. In olden days there was a fort here close to 
the river measuring about 200 yards square and defended by sixteen 
bastions. It was the chief village of a zamindari of that name. 
According to the traditions of the family the original ancestor came 
to Madurai with Viswanatha and for his services was granted this 
estate and placed in charge of one of the bastions of the Madurai 
fort. The estate was formerly part of Aravakuriehi in Coimbatore 
district but was added to Dindigul by Hyder Ali. After the English 
acquired Dindigul, the palayagar gave some trouble by setting out to 
plunder in the Coimbatore district. The palayam was later on 
resumed temporarily for arrears of revenue. It was an ‘ unsettled 
palayam ' unlil 1871 when it was granted a permanent sanad. 

Kalayamuttur (population 1,846), lies three miles west of 
Palni on the Udamalpet road. Sixty-three gold coins of Augustus 
and other Roman Emperors were uneaAhed here in 1856. They 
were found buried in a small pot near the Shanmuganad:. A mile 
west of the village are a few Kistvaens of the usual kind and size. 

Kiranur (population 4,838), ten miles north of Palni, contains 
a Siva temple in which there are inscriptions of grants by Chola 
Kings. 


Palni (population 34,486), the headquarters of the taluk, is 
knowm throughout the State, especially it.* southern part, for its 
temple of Subrahmanya. The town is one of the most charmingly 
situated places in all the district, standing more than 1,000 feet above 
the sea on the edge of a great tank called the Vvapuri lank and 
looking across tin's towards the mouths of the two largest valleys in 
tie Palnis and the bold cliffs which separate them. Framing the 
eastern side of this beautiful prospect rises the steep rocky hill (450 
feet) on the top of which stands the famous temple of Subrahmanya 
or Dandayudapani (the bearer of the baton). Round this hill runs 
a road adorned at intervals with many mantapams several of which 
contain great stone images of the peacock, the vahanam of 
Subrahmanya. Up the hill is built a win line Might of stone steps 
«u which are cut the names and footprints of many devotees and 
which is flanked at frequent intervals by mantapams and Iessap 
M.D0.—27 
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shrines. A story is told about Queen Mangammal and these steps. 
One day -when she was going up them she came upon a young man 
who, perceiving her, retreated in confusion. She called out graci¬ 
ously to him Irunkol (Pray wait) and he and hig descendants there¬ 
after always took this word as their name. 

The view from the top of the hill is extremely beautiful. The 
temple consists of a shrine enclosed by an outer wall with a gopuram. 
The sthalapuranam of Palni contains the following legend regarding 
the founding of the temple. Agastya, the famous rishi, created the 
hill called Sivagiri on which the temple stands and the slightly 
lower eminence now called Idumbanmalai; did penance on them for 
some time and then went to Mount Kailasa co visit Siva. On his 
return to his home at the southern end of the Western Ghats he 
sent his demon-servant Idumban to bring these two hills together. 
Idumban fixed them to either end of a kavadi (the pole by which 
burdens are slung across the shoulder), but when he bagan to lift 
them he found that Idumbanmalai went up in the air while 
Sivagiri remained immovable. Thinking that the latter must be 
too heavy he put two big boulders (still to be seen) on the top of the 
former to make the balance better. Sivagiri was however still 
immovable; so he went to it to see what was the matter. Mean¬ 
while on Mount Kailasa, Siva had offered a pomegranate to which¬ 
ever of his two sons, Subrahmanya and Ganesa, could travel round 
the world the quicker. Subrahmanya set off on his peacock at a 
great pace but Ganesa simply went round his father and claimed 
that as Siva was all in all he had by circumbulating him travelled 
round the world. He thus won the fruit much to the chagrin of 
Subrahmanya. Siva attempted to console him by saying Palani 
meaning “ thou art thyself a fruit ” (whence the name of the 
town), but he went away angrily to Tiruvavinangudi (near the foot 
of Sivagiri where there is now a considerable temple) and later on 
to Sivagiri itself. When Idumban went to this hill to see why it 
would not move’ Subrahmanya was there and was much annoyed at 
being disturbed. He accordinglyselw Idumban. Agastya, however, 
hurried up and at his intercession the god restored Idumban to life 
and promised that in future the first worship on the hill should 
always be performed to him. This is still done at the little temple 
to Idumban which stands about half-way up the steps leading to 
tlie top of Sivagiri. 

This story explains why pilgrims to Palni very generally bring 
with them a kavadi on their shoulder. The custom has, however, 
since been copied at many other shrines to Subrahmanya. The tale 
also shows, what is in other ways clear, that the Tiruvavinangudi 
temple is older than that on Sivagiri. According to a manuscript in 
the Mackenzie collection the latter waR first pet up as a shrine by a 
Kannada speaking Udaiyar and that for some time he conducted the 
worship in it. Eventually in the time of Tirumala Nayaka he vn 
induced to hand over the actual performance of the puja to tbr 
Brahmins and was given in return certain duties of superintendence 
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and a right to receive certain annual presents and to shoot off, at tb« 
Dasara festival, tiie arrow winch sym Douses buDralunanya's victory 
over idumban. His descendants nave ever since periormed this 
rite. The T.ruvavinangudi shrine was rebuilt about hity years ago 
by the Nattukottai Chettiars. The new sculpture executed in the 
fine grained granite quarried from Idumbamualai is excellent. 

Pilgrims come to the Subrahmanya temple from all over the 
State and especially from the West Coast. They generally bring 
milk and other offerings carried in sealed vessels hung on kavadis. 
The milk is poured over the god’s image. Fanciful stories are 
current telling how the milk keeps sweet for days and weeks on the 
journey when brought for the sacred purpose and how fish cooked 
for the god when the pilgrim sets out leap alive from the sealed 
vessels when they are opened for the first time before the shrine. 
If the milk was found to be sour it was regarded as a sign of the 
impiety of the pilgrim and he was expected to atone lor it by severe 
bodily penance. Penances were formerly very common. Pilgrims, 
for example took vows to wear monthlocks tor several days before 
going to the temple. The mouthiock consisted of a piece of silver 
wire driven through both the cheeks and fastened outside. Muslima 
also believe in the efficacy of prayer at this shrine. Ravutars go 
to the little door at the back of it and make their intercessions and 
offer sugar in the mantapam immediately inside this door. They 
however, explain by their action by saying that a Muslim fakir called 
Palni Bava is buried within the snrme. 

Palni was formerly the capital of one of the 26 palayams of 
Dind'gul. The original founder of the family was a relation cf the 
ancestor of Ayakkudi palayagar and canae with him from Ahobilam. 

* Sinnoba ’ (i.e., Chinna Ahobilam) is a name of frequent occur¬ 
rence in the family. He was given an estate and put in charge 6f 
one of the 72 bastions of the Madurai fort. He founded the fort 
of Balasamudram, just south of Palni, and this became thereafter 
the residence of the family. He and his successors did much for the 
extension of the Palni temple and the improvement of the country. 
In 1755 Hyder Ali plundered it of everything valuable and com¬ 
pelled its owner (who had fled) to pay a fine of 1,75,000 chakrams. 
After the British took the country the palayagar, Velayudba Naya- 
ka, gave a great deal of trouble. In 1792 he was plundering the' 
Coimbatore district, in 1794 he was fighting with his neighbour, 
the palayagar of Ayakkudi, who was to some extent dependent! 
upon him and in the next year he took umbrage at a proposal of 
the Government to separate Ayakkudi from his estate. He 
collected a force of 1,000 men but was seized in his fort before be 
could do anything. Attempts were made to kidnap the Collector 
and to keep him as a hostage for the palayagar’s release; his minister 
even went to the extent of attacking a British detachment, stationed 
at Palni. In 1796 the estate was forfeited for rebellion and Vela- 
yudha was confined on the Dindigul rock and subsequently deported 
M.O.O.—27a. 
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to Madras where he eventually died. But as late as in 1799 the 
palayagars of Kanmvadi, Mrupakshi and other palayams were 
conspiring to reinstate his son as the chief of halm. 

Velur, lying about ten miles east of Palm, was the chief 
village of a zannndari of that name. The latter was one of the 
‘ unsettled palayams ’ till 1871 when it was granted a permanent 

unad. 

Virupakshi (population 3,254), thirteen miles east of Palm 
on the bank of the Nanganji, lies almost at the loot of the Palms. 
A road 2 miles long leads to the foot and a path thereafter runs up 
the slopes to Pachalur and other hill villages. Another path 
branches off to the waterfalls of the Nanganji, called the Kiltala- 
kuttu and Meltalakuttu. The latter is prominently visible from 
the road to Palni. The former is only some 30 feet high but the 
force of the water flowing over it is strikingly indicated by the big 
pot holes on its brow and the deep pool below. Roundabout are 
several little ruined temples, dedicated to the Seven Kannimars 
and other deities. Above it the river is turned into a channel 
ingeniously carried by blasting and walling, along the steep side of 
the hill and thence to a tank called the Periirnal Kulam. Along¬ 
side this channel runs the path to the higher falls. This is a wild 
spot. The river winds down a deep wooded cleft in the great hills 
and at length tumbles down over a sheer cliff of solid rock 150 feet 
high into a very deep rock pool. The cliff consists of a black stone 
which is oddly marked with white streaks and has been chiselled in 
several places by the great force of the water into clefts which are 
tenanted by many wild bees and blue pigeons. Beneath it are 
more rocks, marbled in several colours and worn to a glassy smooth¬ 
ness by the river. Even when little water is passing over it, this 
fall is worth a visit and when the Nanganji is in flood the scene 
must be more impressive. As the only good path leads up the bed 
of the river it would not then, however, be an easy place to 
approach. 

Tc was once the chief village of one of the 26 palayams of 
Dindigul. The ancestor of the palayagar was a Tottiya Nayaka 
who fled to Vijayanagar from Muslim oppression and who later 
came to Madurai with Viswanatha’s expedition and was granted 
this estate for his services. A later head of the family assisted 
Tirumala Nayaka against the Muslims and was rewarded with 
various presents. The hill village nf Pachalur was founded and 
several other improvements were made by the family. In 1755 
Hyder Ali attacked the place because the palayagar was in arrears 
of tribute and imposed a fine of 75.000 chakrams. After the 
Engflsh obtained the country, the palayagar (Kuppala Nayakar) 
rebelled against their authority. In 1705 he cla med the possession 
of Kannivadi, the owner of which had just then died and barred the 
Collector’s march into this part of the country. The next rear he 
annexed 22 villages to which he had no right. In 1801 a force was 
sent against him. This seized Virupakshi and the two strongholds 
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but the palayagar fled. He was, however, shortly afterwards seized 
and he and lus important followers were hanged. The palayam 
was forfeited and an allowance was granted to the descendants of 
the palayagar. Virupakshi possesses the biggest weekly market in 
the district, people from the adjoining Lower Palnis flocking to it 
in large numbers and exchanging the produce of their villages for 
the necessaries which the hill country does not provide. 

Perlyakulam Taluk. 

This was once called the Tenkarai taluk. It is the biggest In 
Madurai, its extent being 1,106 square miles, but much of it con¬ 
sists of hills and forests and its population is only 584,430. It lies 
in the south-western corner of the district and its limits correspond 
with those of the beautiful Kambam and Varushanad valleys. A 
long narrow strip of country is shut completely in by the Palnis 
and the Travancore hills on the north and west and by the Varusha¬ 
nad and Andipatti range on the east. Down the centre of this run 
the Suruli and the Vaigai. Over two-fifths of the taluk is covered 
with black soil, but the land rises rapidly away from the riverB in 
the centre of the taluk and these higher portions consist of red 
land. Some of this is dotted with boulder-strewn granite hill# 
rising out of wide expanses of dry crops and bears a striking 
resemblance to parts of the Mysore plateau. The places of historical 
or antiquarian interest are described below :— 

Andipatti (populaton 8,8891, ten miles in a direct line south¬ 
east of Periyakulam, contains a Siva temple of some celebrity with 
some inscriptions in it. 

Anumandanpatti (population of 4,971), lies two miles south¬ 
west of Uthamapalayam on the road to the Periyar. About a quarter 
of a mile, south-east of the village and east of the road, in the middle 
of a small grove, stands a sculptured stone slab which is called 
Annamarkal or “the brothers' stone”. It is between •) and 4 feet 
high and bears a representation of two armed men. Facing it is a 
second stone on which are a few Tamil letters, almost obliterated. 
According to a story, which is prevalent, the brothers were two 
Maravars who having found out that their sister was carrying on 
an intrigue with a man of another caste, lay in wait for her and 
after slaying her slew themselves. The stone facing the sculp¬ 
tured slab is supposed to represent the sister. The stones are 
regularly worshipped by the villagers and on the trees around them 
are hung bundles of paddy placed there by grateful ryots as a 
thanksgiving for good harvests. 

Bodinayakkanur (population 35,912), lies fifteen nv’les south¬ 
west of Perivakulam at the mouth of a deep valley between the 
Palnis and the Travancore hil's down which flows the almost 
perennial Thenivar. The produce of the Travancore hills and the 
supplies to them pass through this place. In view of its commercial 
importance it was linked to Madurai by rail, but this line w»i 
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dismantled as a war measure during the Second World War. The 
line has, however, been restored. It was the chief place of the 
zamindari of the same name. It was one ot the biggest and most 
ancient estates in the district. According to the traditions of tne 
family, its original founder, a Totiyan named Chakku IN’ay a Ka, 
•migrated to Madurai from Gooty in tne Anantapur district early 
in the fourteenth century to avoid the Muslims who were then 
pressing southwards. He is said to have become famous by 
ilaying a ferocious wild boar for the destruction of which the 
Raja of Travancore. who then.ruled in these parts, had long in 
vain offered a large reward. He overcame it in single combat and 
brought it half alive and half dead to the Raja who was delighted 
with his prowess and gave him many presents and conferred the 
estate upon him on condition that 100 pons (gold pieces) should 
be paid each time the succession devolved upon a new heir. This 
sign of vassalage was continued until die zamindiri was abolished 
and whenever a new zamindar succeeded to the estate he used to 
send a present of money to the Maharaja of Travancore and receive 
in return a gold bangle and other gifts. 

Chila Bodi Nayaka who is said to have come into the pro¬ 
perty in 1487 similarly became famous by overcoming an athlete, 
Mallakhan, who was the champion of all the Vijayanagar territory, 
and the King who ruled at that time conferred honours upon him 
and directed that the estate should thenceforth be known as Bodi- 
nayakkanur. After Viswanatha had conquered the Madurai 
country, the palayagar (Bangaru Muotu) was appointed to the 
charge of one of the bastions of the Madurai fort. He was of a 
devout disposition and did much for the Siva temple at Beriya- 
kulam, building, among other additions, the porch which is still 
called the Bodinayakkanur Mantapam. Another of the line who is 
still remembered is the Baja Nayaka who succeeded in 1612. 
A representation of him is sculptured in the local Subrahmanya 
temple and his portrait appears in the entrance hall of the zamin- 
dar’s palace. He was so devout that when a blind girl went to 
the goddess Minakshi at Madurai and prayed to have her vision 
restored that deity gave her back the sight of one eye and told her 
to go to Baja Nayaka to get the other cured. The palayagar's 
faith was such that he was able to work this miracle and he was 
ever afterwards known as Kan-Kodutta Bajn or * Eaja the eye- 
restorer 

After the Dindigul country fell into the power of Mysore, ihe 
palavapar refused to pay tribute and in 1755 he was attacked 
by Hyder Ali and forced to flee and his estate was confiscated. 
After the British acquired the countrv the then palavagar, Tiru- 
mala Bodi Nayaka, aided bv the palavasfar of Vadakarai, resisted 
the Collector’s march through this part, of the district apd fired 
upon his peons. He, however, repented and was restored in favour, 
tllae estate continued to he an * unsettled palayam ’ till 1880 when 
it ya« granted » permanent ganad. 
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Chinnamanur (population 18,914), twenty-two miles south¬ 
west of .fc'eriyaKuiam along the road to Uthamapalayam, is said 
to have been founded by one Chinnama Nay aka who flourished 
in the time of Queen Mangammal of Madurai, It contains an 
ancient temple said to have been built by a Pandyan Kin g named 
Rajasimha. There are a large number of inscriptions in it relating 
chiefly to the Pandyan Kings of the thirteenth century and 
Rajendra Cliola Deva (1012-1043). A number of copper plate* 
of great historical importance have been discovered in this place. 
They give the genealogy of the early Pandyan dynasty from Ari- 
kesarin to Rajasimha II. 

Devadanapatti (population 10,548), seven miles east-north¬ 
east of Periyakulam on the road to Ammayanayakkanur, lies close 
under the Murugamalai spur of the Palnis and from it runs the 
easiest path to the fine fall of the Manjalar on that range. The 
place is widely known for its temple to Kamakshi Amman the 
peculiarity about which is that its shrine, which must never be 
roofed with anything but thatch, is always kept cloBed, the 
worship being done in front of its great doors. The Pujari who is 
a Tottiyan by caste and who possesses a copper plate grant of 
Tirumala Nayaka is stated to have a vision telling him when the 
roof needs repairs and lie then fascs, enters the temple blindfolded 
and does what is necessary. 

Devadanapatti was once the chief village of one of the 28 
palayams of Dindigul. It was ownerless for many years, was 
claimed by the palayagar of Sandaiyur in 1795 and escheated to 
the Government soon after. 

Erasakkanayakkanur (population 3,660), four miles east of 
Uthamapalayam, was the chief village of the same name which 
included a considerable area at the foot of the High Wavy 
Mountains. It was one of the 26 palayams of Dindigul. 

Gantamanayakkanur is the name of a zamindari which included 
the south-east corner of the taluk and the beautiful Varushanad 
valley. It was one of the 26 palayams of Dindigul. Its founder, 
according to an old manuscript, came from the Deccan and was 
placed in charge of one of the bastions of Madurai by Viswanatha 
Nayaka. The estate was never in a flourishing condition as it is 
mostly hilly and uncultivated. In former days the ravages of 
wild elephants were serious. The country is even a favourite spot 
with hunters of elephants and other big game. East of the village 
of Teppampatti in a narrow valley is a stream called Mavuttu 
0 the mango spring ’) which flows down from a ruined temple 
over a fall of about 100 feet and has the property of petrifying 
articles placed in it. The head-waters of the Suruli are stated to 
possess a similar power. 

The Varushanad valley is so called from the old village of 
that name which stands almost in the middle of it, buried in the 
jungle, on the right bank in a fine bend of the Vaigai river. The 
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ruin3 of the village include the remains of a temple, several curious 
stone pillars, several neglected tanks and a breached ameut. 
North and north-east of them similarly overrun with jungle, lie 
the ruins of Narasingapuram, another deserted village, and its 
mouldering fort. 

Gudalur (population 19,915), lying about 33 miles south¬ 
west of Periyakulam and five miles from the bead of the Kambarn 
valley, contains an old temple dedicated to Alagiri Perumal. 
An inscription in this temple dated 1669 says that the Baja of 
Travancore granted land in this village for this and other 
temples. Gudalur was one of the 26 palayams of Dindigu’. When 
Ilvder Ali marched in 1755 to reduce the Dindigul palayagars 
the owner of this paiayim submitted to him and agreed to pay 
his arrears. But subsequently he broke his promise and fled the 
country when the palayam was confiscated. When the British 
acquired the country the Baja of Travancore claimed tins [ a lay a in 
but after a great deal of correspondence be surrendered it. 

Kambam (population 26,908), lying six miles south-south¬ 
west of Utbnmapalayam, was one of the 26 palayams of Dindigul. 
Its early history is similar to that of Gudalur and it was also one 
of the estates claimed by the Baja of Travancore. The chief to 
whom the Baja rented the country is stated to nave built the 
two temp'es one dedicated to Siva end one to Vishnu in Hie ruined 
fort to the east of the town. The former contains a large number 
of inscriptions in Maliyalam characters. Local tradition says that 
one of these temples was built because a goddess appeared there 
to a wandering bangle-seller. She asked him to sell her a pair of 
bangles and he taking her for an ordinary mortal slipped two on 
her wrists. To his amazement she then held out her other two 
arms and he then realized who her customer really was There 
is also a temple of Subrahtnanva containing an inscripti in of the 
Par.dyan King Jatavarman who is regarded as the King who came 
to the throne in 1253. 

Near the village are two stones bearing representations of 
armed men. They are apparently memorials to depa’ted heroes 
similar to the ‘ Virakal ’ common in the Deccan. Close by are 
two kistvaens. In the field stand five little shrines which are said 
to mark the places where satis were committed. 

The inhabitants are mostly Kannada sneaking Kappilivars. 
Local tradition says that the Anuppars, another Kannada speak¬ 
ing community, were in great strength here in olden days and 
that quarrels arose between the two bodies in the course of which 
the chief of the Kappiliyars, Bamachcha Kavundar, was killed. 
With his dy’ng breath he cursed the Anuppars and they never 
prospered and gradually disappeared from the town. ~ A tree 
marking the place where his body was cremated, a tank near by 
called Bamachehan Knlnm and a matham on its hank are still 
pointed out. Not far off is the cattle-shed for the special breed of 
* TambiraD Madu ’ already described (see page 13), 
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Kombal (population 10,641), lies four miles north-west of 
IJthamapaiayam under the great wall of the Travancort- mils 
which here shuts in that side of the Kambam valley. On a small 
h;ll south of the village stands a little shrine near an immense 
overhanging rock. The village gave its name to one of the 26 
palayatns of Dindigul. Unlike the majority of the Madurai 
pakyagars the founder of this palayam was a Kannada Kappiliyar 
who is stated to have come from Mysore. After the British 
acquired the country the then palayagar stirred up rebellion in 
the Kambam valley. His palayam was therefore resumed and 
an allowance was granted to him. 

Mar^siyankoftai (population 4,582) is four miles north-north- 
eart of Uthamapalavam. East of the village under a small brick 
mantapam is an excellent example of what are called Maiai stones 
which are memorials erected by Tottiyars. Maiai means garland 
and the name is due to the fact that the stones are periodically 
adorned with flower garlands. Most of them are only stones with 
carving on one side, but the stone mentioned above is square and 
each of its four sides bears three sculptured panels one above 
the other. Bound these maiai stones is a sort of Toitiyar mauso¬ 
leum, a plain slab being erected whenever a member of the 
family dies. Near the maiai sfone mentioned above is a sati 
stone of the pattern usual in the district, representing the husband 
and the devoted wife seated side bv side, each with one leg tucked 
under them and the other hanging down. 

Periyakulam (population 31.000) is the headquarters of the 
taluk. It is picturesquelv situated on the palm-fringed banks of 
the Varahanadi with the great wall of the Palnis immediately 
north of it. It consists of three parts, the Tenkarai, the Yada- 
karai and the Kaikulankulam. The first of these lies on the 
southern bank of the river and the other two lie on the northern 
bank. There is an ancient Siva temple containing inscriptions of 
Pandvan Kings who ruled between 1216 and 1308. The temple 
is described in one of them as the “ Raiendra-Choliswaramndaiva 
Navanar " temple at Periyakulam in Nedungnla-nadu. On a hill 
pear the village is another temple dedicated to Kadasanatha. 
This also contains an inscription of the Pandvan King Mana- 
varman alias Tribhuvanachakravartin Sundara Pandvadeva (1216- 
1235) “ who took the Ohola conntrv and was pleased to perform 
the anointment of heroes at Mudlgonda Cholapuram ” granting 
lands to the “ temple of Tirumalaiyil Nayanar at Velakulararaa- 
nallur in Menedungalanadu ”. 

Teva r am (pnnnhtinn 10.447). seven miles north-west of 
Uthamapalavam. was the chief village of one of the 26 palavama 
of Dindigul. It remained an ‘ unsettled palayam ’ for a long 
time. 
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Uthamapalayam (population 12,506) lies 28 miles south- 
south-west of Periyakulam down the Kambam valley road on the 
left bank of the Suruli. The name means 4 the best estate ’ 
evidently in view of its excellent position and climate. There is a 
temple of Kalahastiswara in the town. It is believed to have been 
founded by a devotee of the well-known shrine at Kalahasti who 
was informed in a vision that he need not go to Kalahasti since 
the god could be worshipped at this spot with equal efficacy. There 
is an inscription in the temple recording the grant of a land to it 
by Queen Mangammal. Near the main entrance is a stone slab 
on which is cut a garuda, two crossed triangles with a circle in the 
middle of them, and certain mystic letters. People who were bitten 
by snakes were formerly in the habit of going round the stone. 

There is also a shrine of Draupadi in the town at which there 
is an annual fire-walking ceremony. There is a custom in this 
temple by which only a Brahmin widow can give the images 
their annual cleansing. Near this shrine is a mantapam said to 
have been erected by a Kallar who came to rob it but was struck 
oiind as he approached. There are two sati stones to the south of 
the town. 

One of the best series of Jain sculptures are carved on the 
vertical scarp of the south-eastern face of the rook standing to the 
east of the Karuppannaswami temple. The sculptures are roughly 
in two rows one above the other and there are Yattezlmttu labels 
near some of them. In the upper row are eleven figures, two 
about 18 inches high and the others smaller. Some are standing 
and the others are sitting in the dhyana pose. Some have serpent 
hoods over their heads denoting Paraswanatha. Others have 
triple umbrellas showing that they are Tirthankaras. The latter 
are always attended by chowri-bearers on either side. The lower 
row consists of eight sculptures and the space covered by the 
whole is 22 feet by 10 feet. A foot above the top line of the 
sculptures are 22 purlin holes, originally "cut for holding a chajja 
roof or sunshade over the sculptures. Along the bottom row a 
similar row of holes are cut, a foot below the sculptures starting 
from the eastern side and going half way up to the west, thus 
forming an incomplete series. About 5 feet below the lines of 
these sculptures the rock face caves in forming a subterranean 
natural cavern which is filled with fresh water used by the 
people for drinking purposes. It is possible that the surrounding 
ground level was much lower than what it is now, making the 
cavern as in the case of many other similar caverns in the Kandyan 
country, habitable by the Jain monks. 

The inscriptions found near the sculptures refer t* the 
names of certain Jain teachers of the ninth and tenth centuries 
of the Christian era, namely, Arishtanemi Periyar a disciple of 
Ashta-upavasigal of Kurandi or Venkaikudinadu or Venbanadu, 
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and the famous Jain teacher Ajjanandi mentioned in the Tamil 
work Jivakachuitainani. They also refer to a Jain tempjt 
associated with the rock the deity of which was called Tirukunagifi- 
rieva showing thereby that the name of the rock was Kuoagin. 
The inscriptions are in Vattezhuttu and one of them mentions the 
twentieth year of the early Pandyan King Sadayan Maran. 
Ajjanandi is referred to in inscriptions found in other places also 
in the Pandyan country which shows that he was an influential 
Jain teacher. Uthamapalayam seems to have been one of the 
important Jain centres in the Pandyan Kingdom. 

Vadakarai, which now forms part of that portion of Periya- 
kulam municipality which lies north of the Varahanadi was once 
tl e chief village of one of the 26 palayams of Dindigul. According 
to one of the Mackenzie manuscripts the original founder of this 
palayam was one Ramabhadra Nayaka, a Balija by caste, who 
came from the Vijayanagar country with Nagama Nayaka. He 
seems to have been greatly trusted as he was appointed to act 
for the latter while he was away on a pilgrimage to Banaras. 
He subsequently helped Viswanatha Nayaka by arranging matters 
between him and his son. He was eventually made Collector of 
the Revenue of Madurai. Later on he showed much personal 
bravery in an attack on the fort of Kambam, pressing forward, 
notwithstanding a wound in the face, and being the first to plant- 
a flag on the.ramparts. For this exploit he was granted the Vada¬ 
karai estate. A successor of his was given one of the 72 bastions 
of Madurai. One of the best remembered of the palayagars who 
followed is Maclii Nayaka who succeeded in 1569. He is said to 
have obtained an addition to his estate by his prowess in shooting 
an arrow across the Teppakulam in Madurai in the presence of 
Tirumala Nayaka and all his court, an achievement which none 
of the other palayagars could equal. The event is celebrated 
annually in Vadakarai bv a general beat for small game, called 
Machi Nayaka’s hunt, followed by a visit to his tomb in Kaikulan- 
kulam. When the Mysoreans threatened Dindigul the then 
palavagar summoned a council of his commanders to devise measures 
of defence. It was not a success as the palavagar of Gantama- 
nayakkanur said that he was taking too much upon him and 
invaded his property and cut off his head (from which time the 
two families have declined to dine together). Tradition, however, 
says that the Mysore rulers confiscated the estate when they 
captured the country. The palayam was restored by the British 
but was resumed for arrears of peshkash in 1859 and the palavagar 
was granted an allowance. 

V p erapandi (population 6,614), thirteen miles south-south 
west of Periyakulam, contains an ancient Siva Temple stated, 
according to a legend, to have been built by a Pandvan King 
named Vira Pandva who was blind of one eye and wbo had & 

vision that hi# sight would be restored if he built a temple here. 
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The deity of the temple is called Kanneswara. Some inscriptions 
have been discovered near the temple relating to the period of the 
Tandyan Kings. The temple is referred to in some of them as 
that of ‘ Kannudai Icharamudaiya-Nayanar at Tullai-nallur (or 
Pullinallur) in Alanadu a subdivision of Pandimandalam 

There is a Mariamman shrine near a bridge over the Suruli 
at which formerly animal sacrifices used to be offered and hook 
swinging was practised. 

Tirumangalam Taluk. 

This lies in the centre of the southern side of the district and 
is bounded on the west by the Varushanad and Andipatti range 
and on the north and north-east by Nagamalai. It drains south- 
eastwards into the Gundar. It has an extent of 721 square mile* 
and a population of 327,465. Tt is an uninteresting level plain, 
broken only by a few isolated granite hills. Over three fifths of 
the area is covered by black cotton soil. There are no irrigation 
channels and very few wells. Consequently the taluk is not so 
well protected against adverse seasons as the other taluks. The 
places of historical or antiquarian interest are described below :—• 

Anaiyur. three and a half miles east of Usilampatti, was 
formerly a village of note but is now only a hamlet of Kattak- 
karuppanpatti (population 952). The name means ‘ elephant 
village ’ and the story goes that Indra’s celestial elephant Airavata 
(which had turned black under the curse of Durvasa for trampling 
under foot the garland given to Indra) recovered its white colour 
and original status by bathing in the golden lily tank attached to 
the temple here, lived in the village and eventually died within the 
shrine. Some fragments of ivory were unearthed within the 
building in the year 1877 showing thereby that an elephant had 
been buried there at some time. The temple is dedicated to 
Airavateswara and is stated to have been built by Ugra Tandy*. 
In former days it was a stronghold of the Kallars. 

Doddappanayakkanur (population 4,276), stands in the 
Andipatti pass through the Andipatti hills. It was the chief 
village of a small zamindari of the same name. This zamindari 
was treated as an ‘ unsettled palayam ’ for a long time. 

Elumalai (population 8,201), twenty miles west by north of 
Tirumangalam near the foot of the Andipatti hills, was the 
principal village of a small zamindari of the same name. 

Jofilnayakkanur (population 2,145), seven miles south by 
west of Usilampatti, was the chief village of a small zamindari 
of the same name. The zamindars were Telugu Tottiyars and 
their family name was Jotil Nayaka. The zamindari was treated 
M an ‘ Unsettled palayam ’ for a long time. 
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Kallattuppatti, twenty miles north-west of Tirumangalam, 
contains an old biva temple to which lands were, according to a 
copper plate, granted in tne time of King Achutha Kaja of Vrjaya- 
Dagar. There is also a temple dedicated to "Vedanarayana 
Parumal. On the Anaimalai hill close to this temple is an inscrip¬ 
tion made in the thirty-fifth year of the Pandyan King Mara- 
varman alias Tribhuvana Chakravartm Kulasekharadeva 1 (lz68- 
1309) “ who was pleased to take every country Another 
inscription on a stone set up in field near the temple describes 
the deity as “ Nayanar Anjada Perumal alias Vedanathar on the 
bank of the tank called Brahmatirtham in the middle of the 
Tungavanam forest belonging to the district of Velangalpattu on 
the eastern side of the Tiruvanai malai hill to the north of Tiru- 
mogur in Ten-Parappunadu 

Keelakkottai (population 597), three miles south-east of 
Tirumangalam, was the chief village of a small zammdari of the 
same name. The latter was treated as an ‘ unsettled palayam ' 
for a long time. 

Kovilankulam (population 5,772) lies twenty miles in a 
direct line from Tirumangalam in the extreme south of the taluk. 
West of it is a slab of black stone on which is carved an image of 
one of the Jain Tirthankaras about 3£ feet high and 2 feet broad. 
The figure is represented in the usual cross-legged contemplative 
attitude and is worshipped by the villagers. 

Kuppalanattam (population 1,548), eleven miles due west 
of Tirumangalam, contains several Jain antiquities. On the 
northern face of the hill called Poigaimalai, about a mile south¬ 
west of the village, is a natural cave at the entrance of which are 
carved in relief on the rock a series of Jain Tirthankaras. They are 
in three groups. The first group contains four figures measuring 
about 2 feet by 1|- feet represented in the usual sitting position 
with triple crowns above their heads and attendants on either side. 
The second group is made up of three standing figures and one 
seated which measure about 4 inches by 3 inches and are again 
adorned with the triple crown. The third group comprises a stand¬ 
ing image about a foot high with an attendant on either side of it. 
The place is called the Samanar Knvil (the temple of the Jains) 
and the images are regularly worshipped. On the top of the 
Poigaimalai is a small Vishnu shrine. 

Melakkottai (population 1,085), two miles south by west of 
Tirumangalam, was the chief village of a small zami.ndari which 
remained an ‘ unsettled palayam ’ for a long time. The original 
zamindars were Kannada Anuppars. 

Nadukkottai ^population 612), two miles south of Tiru¬ 
mangalam, was the chief village of a small zamindari of the same 
name which was an ‘ unsettled palayam ’ for a long time. The 
original zamindars were Anuppars by caste and the family name if 
Periya Surappa Kavundar. 
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Peraiyur (population 4,983), seventeen miles south-west of 
Tirumangalam, was the chief village of the zammdari of that name- 
The latter was originally in the Tirunelveli district but was 
transferred to the Madurai district in 18o9. The zamindars were 
Telugu Tottiyars and their family appellation was Tumbichi 
Nay aka. 

Pttliankulam (population 265), thirteen miles south-south¬ 
west of Tirumangalam, was the chief village of a small zammdari 
which was known as Madhvanayakkanur or t’uliankulam or 
Madhavanayakkanur-Puliankuiam. The zamindars were Tottiyars 
by caste and their family name was Madhava JNayaka. The zamin- 
dan was an ‘ unsettled paiayam ’ for a long time. 

Sandayur ^population 1,831), twenty miles south-west of 
Tirumangalam, was the chief village of the zamindan of the same 
name. The latter was originally situated in the Tirunelveli district 
but was transferred to Madurai in 1858. 

Saptur (population 5,069), twenty-two miles west-south¬ 
west of Tirumangalam, was the chief village of the zammdari of 
that name which was the largest in the district and comprised an 
area of 123 square miles. Until 1859 this zammdari was situated 
in the Tirunelveli district. In 1795 the then palayagar, who went 
by the family name of Kamaya Nayaka, withheld his tribute and 
committed other irregularities with the result that his paiayam 
was resumed and managed by the Collector. The palayagar then 
fled to the hills and from thence so intimidated and harassed the 
inhabitants and officials that the Collector offered a reward tor 
his capture. He was seized in July 1800 and after a formal trial 
by a special board of officers was convicted and executed in October 
of the same year. The estate was however, restored to his son in 
1803 and a sanad was granted to him. 

Slnduppatti (population 2,102) is situated at the eighth 
mile from (Jsilampatti on the Usilampatti-Tirumangalam road. 
There is a Vishnu temple of some repute in the village. There is 
a belief that people who are unable to proceed to Tirupati to fulfil 
their vows can fulfil them at this temple. The flagstaff of the 
temple is held in special veneration and solemn affirmations are 
taken before it by litigants in some cases. 

Tirumangalam (population 16,132), the headquarters ot the 
taluk, stands on the north bank of the Gundar thirteen miles by 
road south-west of Madurai. The famous Arya Natlia Mudali 
settled a number of Tondaimandalam Veilalars here just as he did 
it Sholavandan. The antiquities of the place include se\en name¬ 
less sati stones, a few pyriform tombs and a small mantaparn called 
the Nagara mantaparn. This mantaparn is said to have been one 
of a series which Tirumala Nayaka established all along the road 
fiom Madurai to his palace at Srivilliputtur and pr 'Vided with 
drummers to pass the word as soon as puja was completed in the 
Madurai temple so that he might take his meal. 
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Uttappanayakkanur (population 5,923), five miles north of 
Usilampatti, was tne chief village of a small zammdari of that 
name. The latter remained an ‘ unsettled palayam ’ for a long 

taxoa. 

VEkaramangalam (population 4,388), lies fourteen miles in a 
direct fine north-north-east of Tirumangalam. In its hamlet of 
Kovilpatti stands an ancient Siva temple which contains some of 
the best stone carving in the district. There are several inscrip¬ 
tions, in the temple relating to the times of Ko-Jatavarman alias 
Stadara Pandyadeva (I or II); Jatavarman Tribhuvanachakra- 
rartin Kulasekharadeva I(?) (1190-1217); Parakrama Pandyadeva 
and Ko-Jatavarman Sundara Pandya. The village is referred to 
in them as Vikramasolapuram in the Tenkallaka country and the 
god it described as Madhurodaya or Madhurodayeswam. One of 
the inscriptions shows that the inhabitants of the village sold 
certain lands for 1,000 panams to Alagia Tiruchitrambalam 
Udaiyar, one of the disciples of Kilai matham which belonged to 
the santati of Golakimatham of Tirupparankunram. The lingam 
of the temple is kept in a private house in the village and is only 
placed in. the shrine on special occasions. The whole of the outer 
walls and base of this shrine are sculptured very elaborately. A 
prakaram (arcade) supported on twelve well-carved pillars 
surrounds the shrine on three sides. In front is a portico upheld 
by four pillars and a mantapam containing twelve more in three 
rows of four each. 
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Abstract op the Mad'hura St’hala Pueama.* 

Tiie authorship of the work is ascribed in the preface to the Bishi 
Vyasa. who is declared to have learnt tne facts ttierein set tortn troin 
Agastya. He (tde latter) and other Eishis were worsnipping tne 
hugs, one day at ivasi, wuen ne was asked uy tde company to teil 
tiieui which was tne holiest book in the universe, wnicn tne holiest 
•pot, wnicn the holiest water. He informed tnein tnat the Slianda 
Puraun was the honest ot ad books, tor it told tne praises oi tiunuara 
Liuga, that is ot biva; tne ivadamna tree forest (on tne site of which 
Mad hura is said to have been built) was tbe holiest ot all spots, buth 
naturally and because it contained the most holy linga aim tne most 
holy water; the honest water was the bwaina-pusuKanni or " pool 
of the golden lilies ” in the abovesaid lorest. And he added that the 
Kadamua lorest was the place in which tne god Siva had perlormed 
•ixty-four miracies; which he would then and there describe in order. 

First story. —The first miracle took place in the iuda lugs ar.d 
under the following circumstances. India was so much interested 
one day in a celestial nautch, that he neglected to pay proper respect 
to Brahaspati, the Guru or spiritual adviser of the gods; and the 
latter withdrew from his presence in great anger, and threw up his 
appointment. In consequence of this, and after consultation with 
Brahma, Andra appointee a three-headed giant named Visvurupa to 
act as Guru during tne absence or Brahaspati or until furlui.r uioeis; 
and set to work to iind the missing priest. Soon after this the new 
Guru performed the Yujna sacrifice; and as there was undying enmity 
between the gods and the giants, he took it upon huuseit, being a 
giant, to curse the former and bless the latter. This irregularity 
greatly enraged Indra, and he forthwith cut off the Guru s three heads 
wuth his Vajrayudha or peculiar weapon; when to his astonishment 
the cnree heads instantly became birds and tlew away. Now wie giant 
was of the Brahman caste, and the sin of killing a Brahman began 
to weigh heavily upon Indra s mind. It was, however, removed ,’m.er 
a time by the assistance of tbe gods, and having been divided into four 
parts was injected into trees, women, waters and earth, upon which 
its portions became respectively gum, menstrual evacuations, froth 
and fuller’s earth. Believed from this incubus indra hoped to regain 
his peace of mind; but he was disappointed. Twaslita, tne tather of 
the slain giant, performed a Yajna sacrifice, and by means of it 
produced in place of his son a still more formidable giant named 
Vrittra, who at once attacked and defeated India. The latter fled, and 
applied to Brahma for assistance; who referred him to Vishnu. This 
god advised him to throw away his Vajrayud'ha, which had become 
less aud less effective day by day since the displeasure of Brahaspati 
had been incurred, and to make a new one out of the back bone of 
the Eishi Dad’hyang, Indra accordingly sought out the Eishi, and 
informed him of his ebumstances and need : and the Risiii forthwith 
voluntarily gave up the ghost, and Indra was enabled to make the 
terrible weapon which he required. Armed with this he boldly attacked 
the giant: but the latter fled in dismay, and hid himself in a deep 
•ea. Indra in vain tried to find his adversary, and by the advice of 
Brahma went to the Eishi Agastya and asked his aid. The Eishi 

* " hi is ake • from Madurai D.str ot Manual by J. H. Ne:*o , ISOS, 
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was willing to assist him, and with scarcely an effort drank up the 
seven seab which surround the eartn, and brought the giant into '-sight; 
upon which Indra lohed him with his new Vairayud’ha. Unfortu* 
nately this giant too was a Brahman and Indra was tormented by 
the stings of conscience to so great a degree, that lie retired from the 
world; and took refuge within the stalk of a lily growing in a tank. 

Indra having retired, there was no king to rule his heaven; and 
the gods were compelled to elect in his place a mortal, named 
Nahusha, who had performed a hundred Ashwa-med’ha sacrifice and 
thereby qualified himself to reign in Indra‘s heaven. After hi® 
coronation, Nahusha announced his intention of taking India’s place 
as husband, as well as king, and Indrani the queen was filled with 
alarm. However, there was no help for it, and she was compelled 
to agree to receive his embraces, provided he came to her in a palanquin 
borne by the seven great Kishis. Nahusha consented to the arrange¬ 
ments, and, the Risnis, being willing to carry him, entered the State 
palanquin, and directed them to take him to Indrani's abode. On th© 
way Le became so impatient of the delay to which he Mas submitting, 
that he impertinently cried out to the Kishis, sarpa! sarpal which 
means both “ Get on 1 get on "1 and " a serpent ”, The Kisnis were 
very much disgusted at being ordered about in this way by a mere 
mortal, and pronounced a charm which forthwith turned him into 
a serpent: and so his brief reign ended, and Indrani's chastity was 
preserved. After this, ludrani accompanied by the gods and by 
Brahaspati, who had now returned to nis duty, went to look for 
Indra. Having found him, Brahaspati graciously forgave him: and 
pointed out to him how he might become purged of all the guilt that 
he had incurred, namely, by visiting ail the holy places in the world. 
Indra then set out with Brahaspati, ostensibly ori a hunting expedi¬ 
tion, and visited many places: but all to no purpose, as the guilt was 
by no means removed. At last they came to the Kadamba forest, and 
immediately all was well with the sinner, and he felt that his sin 
was removed. In the joy of his heart he looked about for the cans® 
of his happy deliverance; and after diligent search found a linga 
near a tank. He at once sent for the celestial artificer Visvakarma, 
and instructed him to make a splendid shrine for the linga; and 
in a very short space of time the precious emblem was surrounded with 
a golden structure, gorgeous with precious stones, and containing eight 
figures of elephants, thirty-two of lions, and sixty-four of celestial 
messengers. And near to it was erected a shrine containing a figure 
which represented Iswari, the wife of Siva. All that was wanting 
was flowers wherewith to adorn the linga, and these were furnished 
by the tank, on the surface of which there suddenly appeared beautiful 
golden lilies. Indra then worshipped the linga, and Iswari's image 
with unparalleled fervour, and named the former Sindara Linga. Siva 
has greatly pleased with this adoration; and having appealed to Indra'® 
delighted eyes promised to grant him whatever he might ask, Indra 
replied, that all he wanted was the inestimable privilege of worshipping 
the blessed ling.a every day; but Siva declared that there was no 
need for Indra to take so much trouble to the neglect of his kingdom.* 
he might descend from his heaven and worship the linga once a year, 
in the month of Chittra, on the day of the full moon, and should derive 
as much benefit from so doing, as if he descended and worshipped 
every day. He then disappeared; and Indra and Brahaspati returned 
so their capital. 

Sl.D.a.—28 
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Second story .—The second story is to the effect that Indra’s white 
elephant, Ayravata, was cursed by the Basin Durvasa aud made to 
Wander wild in tde jungles, tor naving maliciously destroyed soma 
flowers presented to lndra by that Bishi. 'due eiephant was treed 
from its guilt at last by wandering accidentally into toe sacred ivadamba 
forest: and gratefully set up ati image in honour of the God Siva’s 
sou, and called it Ayravata Vina 3 r aka, and also dug a sacred tank, 
uo a place west of the forest. And at another place east of the same 
it set up a linga and named it Ayravata Linga. The name given to 
this place was Ayravata town. 

Third story. —The third stor\ runs as follows: When a king called 
Kula Shek’hara Pandya was ruling at a place called lvalynnapura, 
situated east of the Kadamba forest, a merchant called D'hananjaya was 
once benighted in that forest, and discovered the holy linga and the 
siinne which protected it. He immediately reported the discovery to 
tne King, who also dreamed that a Rishi came and desired him to 
build a Pagoda and a city in that place. The lung forthwith cieured 
tire forest, and within tlie space of ten clays built round the shrine 
towers, walls, temples and a godly city; and he sent for Brahmans 
from Kasi to worship the linga in the proper manner. Having com¬ 
pleted his pious work, he was doubting how to name the new town, 
when the God Siva appeared and as a mark of special favour sprinkled 
the new buildings with drops of nectar shaken out of his locks. Prom 
this circumstance the town derived its present name Madhura, which 
means sweetness. Feeling his end to be approaching the king appointed 
his son Malaya D’hwaju Ins successor, und had him crowned, lie 
then died. 

Fourth story .—In the fourth story we are told of the incarnation of 
Siva’s wife. Malaya D’hwaja had married the daughter of Shura Sena, 
the Baja of the Chola country; but failed during 10,000 years to get a 
son. He filled his seraglio with thousands of wives and concubines; 
but all to no purpose. In despair he performed the putrakaineshti 
sacrifice, by which pious men procure children; and his desire was 
speedily accomplished. For Iswari or Minakshi, Siva’s wife, rose up 
out of the sacrifice in the form of a child. The queen was delighted 
with the infant, and nurtured it with the greatest tenderness; but both 
she and her husband were greatly concerned to see that it had a third 
breast situated midway between two proper breasts. However, their 
anxiety on this score was removed by a fairy who appeared and told 
them, that the unsightly excrescence would leave the child so soon as 
she saw her future husband; and at the same time advised the Pandya 
to call the child Thatathakei, and crown and make her his successor. 
This he did; and died after having the child taught all the known 
sciences. 

Fifth story .—The fifth story consists of a description of Tbatathakei's 
marriage. She assembled a large army of horse and foot soldiers, war- 
cfcariots and elephants, and having put herself at its head attacked 
and defeated all the kings of the earth, then the gods of the eight 
quarters, and lastly lndra himself. She then invaded the heaven 
called Kailasa and defeated Siva’s troops, and at last Siva had to 
come forth himself to fight against her. The instant she caught sight 
of him, her third breast disappeared, and she hung down her head in 
thatae knowing that she was in the presence of her future husband. 
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On learning tills Siva promised to marry lier on an approaching Mom 
uuy. xnum maimi tnen returned to man nura, and nei prune minister 
b.unatni maue great piepaiatious lor tue wedding. Tne kings ot tna 
fitiy-six iiouuiiii.ii vv..iea ^o.u^uoea tne world were ail invited iu arteuu; 
tne eny was lnagaineemiy uecoruttd; and tne Hail ot marriage was 
ruaae respondent witn jewels. On tne uppointed day Siva came id 
tne lonn 01 a man, mounted on his celestial ouil, attended by Vienna 
and Bruiuua, and escorted by ins servants, and by India mid all tne 
gods. As me procession approached Aiau burn, if. was met by the 
bride s waotner, who wasned oiva s leet and put garlands round uieiu; 
ant bade nun accept her daughter ana tne tnrone. bivu smiled 
graciously in token of acceptance; unu entered the marriage hall, 
‘men tne wives of Vishmi and brahma (bakshmi and barnswatln), 
decked the bride with the rarest jewels, until lier face shone like tne 
concentrated rays of a tnousand suns; and placed lier at tne right hand 
of Siva. Ail being ready, brauma performed the service, ana \ ishnu 
laid tne bride's hand upon that of tne bridegroom, and pouring water 
upon it declared the queen to be Siva's properly. Meanwhile musical 
instruments of all sorts gave forth tne most delightful melody; iinhis 
and brahmans chanted sacred verses; and ali kinds of pleasing cere¬ 
monies were observed. Tne marriage having been duly pertoinitd, 
fciva w r as crowned king of Mad’huru, and assumed the name of Suudara 
l’audya. 

Sixth story .—After the wedding all the company sat down to a 
grand repast. But two Kishis named Patanjuli and Vyaghmpada 
could not do so, as it was their invariable custom to witness every day 
the sac:ed dancing of the god Siva at Chidamh ira before they ate their 
rice; and they excused themselves on this ground to the king. Upon 
this he graciously vouchsafed to them u vision of the sacred dancing in 
the Silver Hall in the Mad'hura pagoda; and there danced before them 
on his right leg only, keeping his left stretched straight up above his 
head. Delighted with Siva's kindness and condescension, the Rishis 
asked that this dancing might be daily witnessed in the Silver Hall; and 
their boon was granted. After this they sat down with the other 
guests, and having fared sumptuously retired to their own country. 

Seventh story .—When the guests had all taken leave the bride 
pointed in a boastful way to tne enormous quantities of food, winch 
remained unconsumed, although so much had been eaten. Thousands 
of heaps of cooked rice, vegetables, and other things were lying about 
in every direction; and she seemed to think it would be impossible to 
dispose of them all. But the bridegroom quickly showed what his 
power was. He made the all-consuming fire, called Badaba Muk’hagni, 
to enter into the belly of his attendant dwarf Kuudodaru; and the latter 
being seized with an unabatable hunger in a very short time ate up 
the whole of the rice, vegetables and other food, and asked for more. 
And to violent grew his ravenings, that at lust Siva was compelled to 
summon Annaourneshwari, the goddess of plenty, to supply the poor 
wretch with abundance of rice and buttermilk. And she stayed his 
hunger. 

Eighth story .—-But the hunger was succeeded by a thirst of so great 
intensity, that nothing could assuage it. All the wells and tanks in 
the country were drunk up in succession; and still the dwarf cried 
move, morel Upon this Siva was again moved to compassion, and 
begun to imagine that Ganga, the goddess of water, ought to do some¬ 
thing for the unhappy dwarf. And as lie was so imagining, the goddess 
appeared from out of his lock of hair, and agreed to satisfy his servant's 

M.D.G.—2Sa 
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thirst, if Sira would promise to make her more holy than the river 
Ganges, and at the same time would grant her a boon to the effect 
that the bones of all corpses thrown into a river, which she proposed 
to cause to flow past on the instant, should become lingas; and also, 
that all who bathed in it should be forgiven whatever sin3 they might 
have committed in former lives. Siva granted the required Loon; and 
Gang a caused the river Kritamala to flow north of Mad’hura, entering 
into which the dwarf soon quenched his thirst. To drink the more 
copiously, he sat midway between the banks and stretched out his arms 
on either side so as to form a dyke. 

Ninth story .—Some time after this the bride’s putative mother 
Ranch anamala had a conversation with the sage Durvasa; and having 
learnt from him that the sea is especially holy, inasmuch as all the holy 
rivers run into it, became seized with the desire of bathing in its 
waters, and so purifying herself from the pollution of sin. Siva heard 
of this, and to save her the trouble of a long journey caused the springs 
of all the seven seas to be fixed in the neighbourhood of the Mad’hura 
pagoda. And they are to be seen there to this day. The old lady was 
about to bathe in the springs of the seven seas, and the Brahmans were 
chanting sacred verses appropriate to the occasion, when it was dis¬ 
covered that a widow who had not a male child could not purify herself 
in the proposed manner unless she descended into the water holding the 
tail of a calf. She was much troubled at this and was hesitating as to 
whether she should bathe or not, when Siva removed her difficulty. 

Tenth story .—He caused her deceased husband to leave Paradise 
and appear before her. Taking hold of his finger she went down into 
the water; and having washed away her sins, died, and went with him 
on his return to the abode of the blessed. 

Eleventh story .—After this Tbatathakei was brought to bed on a 
fortunate Monday, when the star Ardra was in the ascendent-. The 
child was a male; and his body-marks having been carefully noted, it 
was found that he would bring great joy to all his people and great 
grief to his enemies and reign long and prosperously. He was named 
Ugra Pandya, and as soon as he began to grow intelligent was instructed 
to all the sciences. 

Twelfth story .—In this is described the marriage of Ugra Pandya. 
His father imagined the propriety of his marrying Kantimathi, the 
daughter of Soma Shehhara, the Chola king of Kanchipuru, and a 
deseeudent of the race of the Sun; who also had a dream to the same 
effect; and the result was, the Chola king brought his daughter to 
Mud’hura, and the marriage was celebrated. Immediately afterwards 
Sundara Pandya caused his son to be crowned king, and gave him 
three precious gifts, weapons by means of which he was to conquer 1, 
Indra; 2, the God of the Sea; and 3, Mount Meru, and named Valaya, 
Shakti and Chenda respectively. After this donation he retired from 
the world and located himself in his linga in the Mad'hura pagoda, and 
the queen his wife located herself in the image called Minakshi in the 
same place. 

The next three stories show the victories gained by means of the 
three miraculous weapons, hirst the God of the Seas was defeated, 
then Indra, and lastly the god who dwells in Mount Meru. 

Thirteenth story.— Ugra Pandya performed ninety-six As’hwamedha 
sacrifices; and as four more would entitle him to rule in Indra’s heaven, 
that deity became alarmed, and ordered Varuna to destroy Mad’hura. 
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Varum, accordingly directed, the God of the. Seas to advance against th« 
citv,, and overthrow it; and soon afterwards the waters of the tea flowed 
up to the very walls of the pagoda, and threatened to sweep it away. 
Then by the advice of Siva given in a dream, the Pandiya hurled his 
Shakti at them and they were all dried up in a moment, and the city 
was saved, 

Fourteenth story .—After this, in consequence of the planets moving 
irregularly in the heavens no rain fell for a long time in the Pandya, 
Chola and Chera countries. The kings of these countries, therefore, 
met and took counsel together, and went all three to the sage Agas- 
tiya, who was living on Mount Malaya, to ask him the cause of the 
calamity which had befallen them. He explained to them that Mars 
followed by the Sun and by Venus had been moving irregularly, and 
that there would in consequence be a draught of twelve years’ dura- 
tion. But Indra could help them; and if they went to Mad’hura, and 
there observed the Somavara fast, they might obtain access to his 
heaven. This fact was a most powerful means of grace and strength; 
and when kept by the great gods enabled them to work miracles. 
The procedure adopted in k eeping it was the following: The 
faster should begin to fast on a Monday, a fullmoon Monday if 
possible in the month of Kartiga, having taken but one full 
meal on the Sunday preceding. He should purify himself 
in the golden lily tank and anoint and worship the linga. If he 
required food after this, he might break his fast at noon. But 
some did not eat until the stars anneared; others fasted till tne 
following morning. Others again watched till then besides fasting; and 
some passed the night praying as well as fasting. The three kings 
followed the Bishi’s instructions; and having kept the fast succeeded 
in reaching heaven, where they were kindly received bv Indra. Tnree 
seats were set for them below Indra’s throne, and the Chola and Chera 
kings sat in two of them; but the Pandya haughtily declined to take 
the third, and seated himself beside Indra on Indra’s throne. Tndra 
was greatly annoyed at this, and turning his back on him addressed 
the other two, and promised to send them rain. Before dismissing 
them he placed on the Pandva’s breast a Iran or breast-plate of ereat 
weight, intending to crush him therewith; but the Pandya bore it as 
if it were a chaplet of flowers, and was therefore named Hara-dbsri 
Pandya or “ he who bore the hara He then abused Indra for hia 
treachery, and stalked away. After this, the Chola and Chera kings' 
countries had abundance of rain, but the Pandvas none; so seeing the 
four clouds grazing one day, as he was returning from hunting, the 
Pundva seized them and confined them in his capital. Enraged at this, 
Indra came down from heaven on his white elephant and attacked him. 
But the latter smote the god’s crown into fragments with his magical 
Vala.ya, and forced him to flee in dismay. Indra then wrote a letter 
promising to send rain on condition that the captive clouds should he 
set at liberty. But the Pandya declined to do this. At last a man 
called Ekavira, the proprietor of one of seven villnges, offered to stand 
security for the clouds; and his offer having been accepted, the captives 
were released. After that there was sufficient rain in Mad’bura, and 
the country became most fertile. 

Fifteenth story .—Previous to this victory over India, the Pandya 
had relieved his subjects to some extent from the terrible effect of 
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the draught. In consequence of a dream he went to Mount Meru, and 
compelled the spirit who lived therein to discover an immense quantity 
Of gold buried in its rocks. This whs distributed amongst tile peome 
and enabled them to buy food. When first summoned, the spirit 
refused to appear; but the Pandya struck the mountain a terrific blow 
with the Ohenda, and the spirit came forth awed and submissive, and 
did what was required of him. 

The Pandya thus obtained the three victories; and died at last after 
crowning his son Vira. 

Sixteenth story .—During his reign Kanwa and other Rishis who 
abode in the Neimisha forest were much distressed at not being able to 
understand correctly the Vedas. After seeking advice Sm ‘he sags 
Ultra I j hakta, they caine to Mad'hura, and svter having purified them¬ 
selves in the sacred tank, and performed certain rigorous penances, 
worshipped Siva with great fervour. He thereupon appeared to them 
in the form of a vmmsr Brahman: and taking them into the wesence of 
the linga declared to them that the holy emblem leprcsented the Omni¬ 
potent, and that it was from Sica’s five heads that the A gam a and the 
Vedas originally proceeded. The young Brahman then touched the 
Rishis on their backs, b'essed them with a spirit of interpretation; and 
suddenly vanished, to their great surprise. 

Seventeenth story .—Vira Pandya had a great many sons by concu¬ 
bines. but not one bv his wife. However, after much fasting and proving 
he got a legitimate successor to the throne, and five years afterwards 
was killed in a jungle bv a tiger. As scon as the news of his dealh 
reached Mad'hura several of his unnatural sons combined together and 
stole and ran off with the crown and royal jewels. Consequently when 
the time came for the coronation of the new king, the ministers were in 
great perplexity as to how the ceremony could be performed. At this 
juncture Siva appeared in the form of a young jeweller, and after giving 
n Wturp on the nature, lustre and properties of various precious stones, 
presented a number to the ministers, and bade them make a new crown 
with them. He then named the prime Ab'hisheka Pandya, and 
vanished. The crown was made according to Siva’s instructions; 
and Ab’bishekha was crowned, and began to reign. 

Fnairfepyt^h stori /.—As he was worshiping, the linga one dnv. it 
happened that InJrn came down from heaven to worship it; and being 
compelled to wait till the Tandva had finished, the god grew excessively 
ansrv. And on bis return to his heaven he commissioned Vanina to 
destroy Mad'hura. That deity attempted to ca-ry out the order by the 
means adopted on a nrevious occasion (see page 437): but Siva inter¬ 
fered. and caused to issue from his locks four clouds, which descended 
to Mad'hura. and drank up in an instant the seas that threatened to 
overwhelm it. 

'Nineteenth story .—Furious at being thus thwarted, Va-nnn sent 
clouds to discharge fearful showers of rain and hail upon Mad'hura; 
but, tvva again intemosed in his irerv. and the four clouds that d-ank 
UP the seas were directed to form themselves into a shield over the 
citv, and ward off the attacks of the host'I? clouds. This was done; 
and Mad’hura was a"ain preserved. Vanina then perceived that his 
enmity was of no avad, and coinin' 7 to the sacred tank purified liimsplf 
in it and waved fo 7- fn*"nve r,a eR. This was rr-nr,foa him: Ins guilt 
was purged; and a dropsy which greatly troubled him was cured. 
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Twentieth story .—After this Siva amused himself with appearing at 
a prophet, and performing a series of meaningless miracles in the 
fMad’hura country. Old men were changed into young, men mto 
women; blockheads into scholars; trees of one kind into tree 3 of another; 
and so forth. 

Twenty-first story .—The Pandya sent messengers to bring th* 
prophet before him, but they were all struck with astonishment at be¬ 
holding the miracles and were unable to do their duty. The king then 
sent his ministers; but they too failed in their errand, and were con¬ 
temptuously told that “ a prophet had no concern with kings ”, 

Thereupon the king himself went out t.o look for the illustrious 
stranger. He came to the pagoda, on the tirst of the month of Pushya, 
and meeting the pretended prophet asked him his name. The god said 

Agntya, side!ha ”(?) which means the Omnipotent spirit and the 
king then asked him sarcastically, if he could make a stone elephant 
which stood hard by eat sugarcane, and stretched out a piece of cane 
towards tire lifeless figure. To his amazement, the stone elephant 
lifted its tmnk, and advancing towards nine with fierce gestures, tore 
from off his neck a necklace of pearls and swallowed it together with 
the sugarcane. Seeiug this, the king's attendants made a rush at the 
prophet, with the object of chastising him for his violence; hut he 
looked at them in a peculiar manner, and they immediately became 
powerless to move. The king then perceived that the god was amusing 
himself at his expense, threw himself at Hiva's feet, and implored for¬ 
giveness. This was granted; and a few days afterwards the king 
crowned his son Vikrama as his successor, aid died. 

Tv'cntu-se.emirl store..—Whilst Vikrama was reigning, the Kniva 
religion fl 'wished in Mad’burn. But the Chela king of Kanchipura 
was converted to the religion of the Shapana heretics; and in revenge 
for former defeats he now collected and led against the Pandya a force 
of 8,U'J0 chiefs of the Shapana sect. These heretics endeavoured to 
destroy Mad’hura by magic. Having dug a huge pit. ten miles in 
length, they performed in it a Yajna sacrifice, out of which there rose a 
monstrous elephant. Agreeably to the order of the Chola king, the 
huge beast moved slowly in the direction of Mad’hura, slinking 
the earth with everv stem nnd annarently half mad with rage; and the 
attacking armv marched on in its rear. The Pandya applied in this 
emergency to the linga, and the god heard his prayer. He promised to 
remove the danger, and bade the king build a sixteen-pillared hall on 
the east of the citv, and put away all fear. Accordingly the hall was 
rapidly constructed: and on going to see it the Pandya observed the 
god standing in it, disguised as a hero armed with a bow. Sundara 
Linga then recited the prayer called Nnrasim’ha Japa in order to secure 
the co-operation of the god of that name, and as the elephant 
apnroaehed, shot, it dead with an arrow. The carcass of the animal was 
forthwith turned into a rock which may be seen to this day. 

T wenty-third st.orv. —The twentv-tbird amusement of the god con¬ 
sisted in rewarding the faith of a Saiva Brahman girl, nampd finuri. 
Shu had been married by her father, when eight years old, to a Vaishnnv# 
Brahman n^amat the wish of her mother, bersplf. end her relatives 
generally; and was being sadlv neglected nnd ill-used in her new home, 
when Siva took nitv on her forlorn condition and resolved to rescue her 
therefrom. The famdv went one day to a Vnishnnva feast leaving poos 
Gauri by herself, and all the rooms of the Upuse locked up, and iba 
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f od then visited Her in tbs form of a decrapid old Saiva rBahman-, rtv! 

egged alms of her. She treated him with great kindness and hospita* 
hty; and expressed her regret that the rooms in which food was kept 
were all locked up. But the old man bade her put her hand on the 
looks, and as soon as she did so they opened. She then procured and 
dressed food; and, as the old man’s hand trembled exceedingly, fed 
him carefully with her own fingers. As soon as he had finished his 
meal, the stranger turned himself into a handsome young gallant; 
and, as he did so, the girl heard to her horror the sound of her 
husband’s friends approaching the house. Upon this, the god suddenly 
changed himself into a baby of three months, with ashes rubbed on 
its forehead; and began to cry out lustily. 

Oauri’s husband was very angry indeed when he saw the baby: and 
still more so. when he discovered that the locks of the room doors had 
been opened in his absence. And without more ado, he pushed Oauri 
into the road and bade her take herself and the baby. In an agony 
of shame and grief, the girl prnyed to Siva to helo her; and her praver 
was scarcely ended, when, to thfe astonishment of the bystanders, the 
baby disappeared from her arms; and Sundara liinga and Minaltshi pre¬ 
sently appeared in their celestial vehicle, and translated her to the 
realms of bliss. After this Vikrama had his son Raja Shek’hara crowned 
king in lii3 stead; and then died. 

Twantij-fovrili story .-— The new king was a vcy just man, and well- 
tkilled in the arts and sciences. Of the former he knew no less than 
sixty-three: and he was very proud of his knowledge. But one day a 
poet came before him, and, after praising him for his accomplishments, 
informed him that the Chola king knew all the wxtv-fivir arts. Annoyed 
at this, thi Pandya set to work and fchoroughlv i-nmt the art of danc¬ 
ing. the one art which the Chola knew and he himself did not know. 
And in the course of attaining perfection in this new kind of knowledge, 
he came to understand from painful experience the trouble and exertion 
which Sundara Linga must have undergone when he danced to please 
the Rishis (see ante pace. 4351 and had been undergoing from that day 
to then, in halan/’iru* turns" 1 * a 1 wavs on his ri"ht leg with the left 
stretched up over his head. Thinking of this, he felt sorry for Ihe pod; 
and determined to procure him some slight relief. Accordingly during 
the feast of Siva he entered the Silver Hal! (see page 435') nftpr wor¬ 
shipping the linga, and besought the god to change legs and stretch up 
the right in place of the left; adding at the same time that unless the 
god complied with his request he would then and there end his life by 
falling on his sword, which he rested with the point towards him on 
the ground. The god was pleased with his piety; and acted, os 
requested. 

TwPvtv-fiflh, sinrv — Rein Shek’^arn died at a event eye; and was 
succeeded by his son Kulottunga. This king married 10.000 wives, each 
of whom bore six sons. Whilst he was enjoying his prosperous reien, 
the following amusement took place. A Brahman of Navapura was 
travelling with his wife n^d child towards Mad’hum: and. as thov were 
all fainting with the midday heat, he went lo find water whilst his 
wife restfd under a sbndv tree. In his absence an nrrow, that had 
accidciiT'dlv lodged in that tree, fell down; and entering the woman's 
br°a«t killed her on the snot. The Brahman came hack soon ufterw*vdg 
and seeing the arrow aemised a b'mter. who happened to he standing 
near with a bon ,nd arrows in his hands, of having murdered his wife; 
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#»i4 dislitlievlng. hi* afu«iian4 of innocence, took him and the carps# 
before the king of Mad'hura. The king examined the parties, and pub 
the hunter to the torture; but all to no purpose. At last he ordered the 
prisoner tc be kept in custody, and the corpse to be burnt; and then 
went into the pagoda and prayed to the god to throw light upon the 
matter. In answer, a voice in the air directed him to attend that night 
at the wedding of a certain merchant, and observe what happened. 
Accordingly, the king went to the wedding, taking with him the Brah¬ 
man who had lost his wife, and after a while was permitted to over¬ 
hear two messengers of death deliberating upon the best means of 
killing the intending bridegroom. One of them remarked, that the man 
was sound and healthy; but the other removed the difficulty on that 
score by declaring, that an apparently fortuitous circumstance would 
easily bring about what was wanted, and then reminded his companion 
of the way in which they had the day before disposed of the Brahman’s 
wife. The king told the Brahman what he had heard; and then waited 
in anxious expectation for what was to follow. Immediately afterward* 
a cow broke loose, frightened by the music, and gored the bridegroom 
to death. The king thus came to understand the hunter’s innocence, 
and dismissed the case, after giving both the Brahman and the prisoner 
handsome parents. 

Twenty-sixth story .—In the same reign a young Brahman of Avan- 
thipuri obtained forgiveness of two most enormous sins through the 
grace of Siva. He had committed incest with his mother, a young and 
handsome woman; and having been discovered, had murdered his aged 
father. He fled in the night, taking with him his mother and e.very- 
thing valuable on which he could lay his hands, and hoped to live a 
pleasant life in an adjoining country. But Providence, which never 
suffers the guilty to escape, soon commenced to punish him. He had 
barely left his father’s house, when robbers seized and plundered him, 
and carried off his paramour. And then the slings oi conscience tortured 
him beyond endurance, and he wandered about the country like a mad 
man. Whilst he was in this miserable plight Siva took pity on him, 
and resolved to point out to him a mode of escaping from his sins. As 
the young man was wandering along in the direction of Mad’hura, he 
found two persons appearing to be a hunter and hb wife, playing with 
dice; and he was encouraged by their kindness *o tel' them his story. 
Sundara [Align and Minakshi, for it was they, thereupon advised him 
to go to the Mad’hura pagoda, and there perform the following 
penances: — 

(1) He must roll his body round the pagoda of Sundara Linga 
once every day; 

(2) he must daily bathe three times in water which had been used 
to pour over the idol; 

(3) he must mow fresh grars daily and feed cows therewith; 

(4) he must minister to the wants of Siva worshippers; 

(fi) he must eat hut once a day; and 

(6) he must obtain that one meal by begging. 

Having followed +his advice for three months with the g-eatesr 
exactness, the sinner was freed from his sin; and having learnt wisdorp 
lived happily ever afterwards. 

Twenty-seventh storv. —In the same rei^n an old man lived in 
Mad’hura, supporting himself by teaching the broad-sword exercise. 
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After a time one of his pupils was so ungrateful as to set up a rival 
school, and draw away the old man’s pupils; and not content with 
this, endeavoured to seduce bis wife. One day be went so far as to 
offer the woman violence, but she effectually resisted him, and suc¬ 
ceeded in locking him out of the house. Not being a babbler, she told 
no one what had happened; but she quietly prayed to Siva to avenge 
her, and the god heard her prayer. Disguising himself as the husband 
of the outraged woman, he sought out the wicked youth, and challenged 
him to single combat outside the city walls. The challenge was accept¬ 
ed, and a scientific duel fought with swords. The god put forth his 
power after a time, and by well-directed Mows cut off first one of his 
adversary’s members, then another, and lastly his head; loudly reviling 
him all the while for his wickedness. 

Kulottijnga was greatly pleased when he heard of this amusement, 
and honoured the god with new ceremonies and additional worship. 
He died; and was succeeded by his eldest son Anantaguna. 

Twenty-eighth story .—Anantaguna was a pious prince; and sup¬ 
ported the Saiva faith with great zeal. So much so, that the Shnpana 
heretics, the enemies of that faith, were ooliged to perform a Yajna 
sacrifice in order to destroy him, and establish themselves in Mad’hura. 
They' dug a huge sacrificial pit, and from it there arose a giant, who 
presently transformed himself into a monstrous sevnent, and crawled 
along towards Mad’hura. His bulk was so prodigious os to reach 
almost to the skies. And he hissed forth so poisonous a breath, that 
such fowls of the air as flew through it fell to the earth poisoned, and 
died; and the trees sickened and withered away as he anproaehed. The 
king thereupon went to the temple and prayed to Sundara Linga; and 
was promised victory. And going forth to meet the enemy, he prayed 
to the god of Mad'hura and then shot many arrows nt the monster. 
But as fast as he shot, the serpent destroyed them; and he was com¬ 
pelled to my once more, to Siva. After Pus he hurMd the weapon 
called B’hnlln at the cnemy«"and succeeded in destroying it, and 
petrifving it into a huge rock, which is known to this day by the name 
of “ Serpent Hill 

But even now the Pandya’s troubles were not ended: for the dying 
monster bplched forth poisonous belchings, which struck down the 
people of Mad'hura like a plague. ^nd tliev did not recover till Siva 
beneficently shook out some drops of nectar from his locks, and thereby 
rendered the poison innocuous. 

Twenty-ninth story .—The Shapaua people thereupon retired discom¬ 
fited. But they returned soon afterwards and performed another Yajna 
sacrifice, out of which was born a giant still more fierce and stupendous 
than the fo-mer. And thinking that the Pandva would shrink from the 
responsibility of killing a cow, thev directed the giant to assume the 
form of an enormous animal of that species, and advance against 
Mad’hura. And he did as he was bidden, Prayers were then offered 
uo to Siva; and the god ordered bis bull to increase enormously in 
bulk, and no out. to meet and eonoucr the invading cow. ITis order was 
oheved to the letter. The celestial bull approached the enemy, and 
aprteavod to he so fine and beautiful in her eyes that she was instantly 
attacked bv p^oxysms of erotic excitement, and at Inst foil dead on 
the ground. The cow’a carcass became n rock, now’ known as the 
■* Cow Hill and in order to keen alive the remembrance of his victory 
the bull turned his body into a hill called the “ Bull Hill ” 
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During his reign the great Rama marched southwards to rescue his 
wife from the power of her ravisher, the g:an Ravana; and having 
encamped near the “ Bull Hill ”, with his army of monkeys, wtw 
advised by the Riehi A nasty a to visit the holy city of Mad'hura. He 
did so; and worshipped Sundara Linga, who vouchsafed to him a gift 
by means of which he was enabled to conquer the ravisher. After this 
the Pandya died; and was succeeded by his son Kula B’hushana. 

Thirtieth story. —In this reign the king of a hunter caste that ruled 
in the Chedi country threatened to attack Mad'hura; and the Pandya 
hearing of it gave large sums of money to his general, and directed him 
to raise a suffbupnt number of cavalry, and drive the enemy away. 
But the general disobeyed his orders; and thinking fl at it was better 
to put his trust in Siva than in cavalry, spent all the money in 
charitable works. At the end of six months no preparations had been 
made to meet the foe; but the foe was within easy reach of the capital. 
Then the king called upon the general for the troops that ought to have 
been forthcoming; and the general pretended that they would be ready 
on the morrow. Having satisfied his master with this answer, the 
general went to the pagoda and prayed devoutly to Siva; and in due 
time he received an assurance that on the morrow a large body of 
cavnlrv would come to the rescue. After he retired to his sleeping 
apartment, he passed the night in a state of nervous excitement; but 
jumping up with the frst streak of dawn was d(Tedited beyond measure 
tc see the plain which stretched away in front of the palace covered 
with fine horsemen, and the god Siva himself leading them, seated on a 
white charger and magnificently attired. The king was scon informed 
of the arrival of the foonq r and was pleased with their nm-eminently 
martial appearance. Whilst tfcev awaited the arrival of the enemy, 
news came to the effect that, (he hunter king laid been killed by a lion, 
and the Pandya at once cave the signal for the tmoos to disperse nnd 
return to their several countries. Scarcely had he dene so, when they 
all vanished in a moment from his eight; and he perceived that they 
were nothing but an unreal vision. T-Te then learnt from his general 
what had happened; and caused the worship of Siva to be performed 
with more than usual splendour. 


Thirtit-first stnrv .—This king was not at all charitable. Indeed, he 
Epnli'oterl the Brahmans to so g-ent an “xterit, that they were com¬ 
peted to labour with their hands for daily bread : and were quite unable 
to keep tin their dailv ablutions, prayers and offerings of incense. The 
conseouence was, the gods grew angry and refused to send rain. Soon a 
terrible famine overtook the country; and the inhabitants were reduced 
to the greatest distress, and sought relief hv emigrating in thousands to 
neighbouring countries. The king was grieved to see the misfortunes 
of his people, and praved for help for a long time in the pagoda: hut 
to his morti fi eation received no answer. He then returned to his palace, 
and passed the night on the floor, meditating upnn the god Sundara 
Lie qa. His meditation ended in sleep: and the god appeared to him in 
a dream and promised to give him a purse of money which should never 
become emptv. as long as h° applied its contents to the relief of 
Brahmans and the poor. Wakinq up, the king found the purse beside 
him • and soon set to work to test the truth of Sundam Bm^a's promise. 
Endless donations were given to the Brahmans and the poor in general; 
trad the purse remained full as ever. Buildings were then built it) 
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honour of Sundara Ling*; the Brahmans returned to their prayer*, 
ablutions and offerings; rain fell in abundanoe; and the country became 
more fertile than ever. 

Thirty-second story.— -In the same reign the god amused himself 

with some young women in the following manner. They had in a 
previous life been the wives of some Rishis, who retired with them to 
the Daraka forest; whither Siva disguised as a beautiful monk went 
begging alms. The wives of the Rishis fell desperately in love with 
him; and surrounded, and tried to take him off each to her own house. 
The Rishis, when they saw this behaviour, were much displeased; and 
they pronounced a curse upon their wives, that they should be bom as 
daughters of merchants at Mad'hura. Accordingly they were so born, 
and lived at Mad’hura. And then Siva visited them one day in the 
form of a bangle-3eller of superlatively handsome appearance. He 
excited their passions as violently as he had on a previous occasion, by 
holding their hands, and fitting bangles on their arms; and the women 
conceived thereby, and bore children to him. 

Thirty-third story. —After this came the restoration to life of the 
six celestial wet-nurses of Siva’s son Subramanya, These ladies had 
one day, a thousand years before, asked Siva, while he was conversing 
with his wife Parvati under a banyan tree in his heaven Kailasa, to 
explain to them the meaning of the eight principal magical powers. 
He graciously did so; but his auditors were so inattentive that he 
cursed them, and caused them to be petrified into rocks placed in the 
Pattamangala country, for the space of a thousand years. The period 
of their punishment having expired, Siva now restored them tc life; 
and he also explained to them anew, and with the happiest results, the 
subject which they had professed to be so anxious to understand. 

The eight principal magical arts of Ashta-nmha Sidd’hi are described 
as being the following, viz. :•— 

1. Anima, which is the art of entering into a foreign body. 

2. Mabima, or the art of so increasing the bulk of one’s body, 
as to afford a resting place for all creation on its surface. 

3. Garima, or the art of rendering small things infinitely ponde¬ 
rous. 

4. Lag’hima, or the art of lifting with ease the largest and 
heaviest substances. 

5. Prapti, or the art of gaining access through a small hole to 
Brahma’s heaven. 

6. Prakam’hya, or the art of transubstantiating oneself, entering 
into various worlds, procuring all things needful, and ascertaining the 
localities of different substances. 

7. lshatwa, or the art of creating, destroying and protecting the 
world; and rendering the planets obedient to the will. 

S. Vnsitva, or the art of rendering subject to one all created 
beings, and the gods together with Indra. 

Thirty-fourth story. —Kulab’hushana’s reign was remarkable for yet 
another amusement. The Ghola king of Kanehipura, suruamed the 
clearer of jungles, was a strict Saivite, and was very anxious to visit 
Mad'hura, and worship Sundara Linga. But he was not on good terms 
with the Pandya, and consequently was unable to do what he 
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wanted. However, Sunders Linga appeared to him in a dream, and 
directed him to go to Mad’hura without fear having assumed and in 
guise; and he set out at once, in obedience to the god’s direction. 
When he arrived at the north bank of the Mad'hura river, he found it 
in flood, and was in doubt what to do, when Sundara Linga came to his 
assistance, and taking him by the hand Jed him over the surface of 
the waters. The north gate of the pagoda was then opened by the 
god, and the Chola king entered, and bathed in the golden-lily pool, 
and worshipped the linga. He was then taken across the river again, 
and returned to his country. The god then went back to the pagoda, 
and fastened up the gate, substituting for the Paiidva’s seal, which 
was the representation of a fish, hiB own seal which was that of a 
bull. When the Pandya heard of this, he tried in vain to discover the 
person who had broken his seal; but at night the god told him in a 
dream, and he afterwards made friends with the Chola king. Some 
time afterwards he died; and was succeeded by his son Rajendra. 

Thirty-fifth ttory. —The friendship between the courts of Mad’hura 
and Kanchipura greatly increased. The Chola came frequently to 
Mad'hura; and the Pandya asked for and was promised the band of a 
Chola princess. But his younger brother Raja Sim’ha went secretly 
to the Chola, and by some means induced him to throw over the 
Pandya and give his daughter to him, Raja Sim’ha. Moreover, he 
induced the Chola to march with a large army against Mad’hura. The 
Pandya had not the power of opposing a sufficiently numerous army 
of the invaders; but he collected what troops he had, and marched 
against the enemy, putting his trust in Siva and praying constantly to 
him for victory. A sanguinary battle was fought; and after a time 
both armies were completely exhausted. Then the god suddenly 
caused a booth furnished with inexhaustible supplies of water to appear 
on the ground occupied by the Mad’hura army, and distributed drink 
by means of many water-carriers. The soldiers all drank and reco¬ 
vered their lost strength; and charging the enemy completely routed 
him. Moreover the Chola and the Pandya’s brother were both taken 
prisoners. The Pandya then asked the god what he should do with 
his captives; and was ordered to do, as lie pleased. Accordingly he 
acted with great generosity; released them both, sent the Chola home 
loaded with presents, and granted a considerable fief to his brother. 

Thirty-sixth stiry .—During the same reign there flourished in Sri 
Pushpavana, a very beautiful Dasi or dancing girl, attached to the 
pagoda, and named Hema. She was an ardent devotee of Siva; and 
whatever Bhe received from her lovers, she expended in largesses to 
Brahmans, and in other charitable acts. As she was extremely anxious 
but unahle to make a golden image of Siva, the god took pity on her, 
and one night visited her in the form of a religious ascetic; and pro¬ 
mised to grant her, her wish, if she would but follow his directions. 
He then explained to her, that she must place all her brass pots and 
iron utensils on the fire, after sprinkling them with holy ashes, and 
leave them there all night. She did bo; and next morning lol and 
behold! she was possessed of a large lump of the precious metal. With 
this she immediately made an idol; and she was so delighted with it, 
that she kissed it on the cheek, and embraced it. The idol was 
placed in the temple, and it still bears the mark of the. dancing girl’s 
kiss. Rajendra at length died. He was succeeded by his son, and he 
by his son, who was in turn succeeded bv his son, grandson, and 
great-grandson. Nothing noteworthy occurred during these five reigns; 
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but when the last came to an end, Sundareshwara Pada Shek'hara 
ascended the throne; and in ms reign tneie was tne following sacred 
amusement.— 

Thirty-seventh story .—The king being addicted to spending all 
the public money upon ecclesiastical buudings, the defences ot the 
kmgnom were neglected; and tne Chula King took advantage or tnis 
opportunity to in vane Mad'nuia at tne heau ol a huge amiy. ine 
king prayed to bundara Lmga to protect him; and tne god bade turn 
to de oi good courage and march against the enemy wish vvnat few 
troops he nad, namely, 1U,0U0 feet, 1,000 horses, 100 elephants and 
10 cnariots. Accordingly the l'andya marched ioith, and gave tne 
enemy battle. The god assisted him by ligating on his side in the 
shape of a valiant warrior; and so long as this powerful ally tougnu, 
victory inclined towards the Mad’hura aimv. hint alter a while be 
disappeared, and instantly the (Jhoia king rallied his tioops, charged 
the Bandies troops witn spirit, and having roiled buck the tide of 
war drove them in head-long flight into Mad’hura. In his anxiety to 
escape from the enemy the Banctya fell into the iort ditch; and in his 
anxiety to me-/lake and capture him the Chela king also fell into it. 
Then the god showed his mercy by preserving the l’andya; and 
drowning the Chola king; and the troops of the latter were defeated, 
and a large booty was taken from them, by means of which the wor¬ 
ship of Sundara Linga was maintained with great splendour. 

Thirty-eighth story .—In the same reign a virtuous and pious man, 
a Sudra named ll’haktasamya was granted an inexhaustible store ol 
paddy under the following circumstances. He and his wife were 
both strict devotees of the god and very charitable to the poor; and 
never refused alms to religious mendicants. To try their faith, they 
were reduced to great poverty and distress; and at last made up 
their minds to commit suicide. Before doing so, however, they prayed 
to Sundara Linga for advice; and the god was so greatly moved by 
their distress, that he caused them to find in their house on their 
return from the pagoda a bag of rice, which never failed, however 
much might be taken from it. They were thus made happy; and 
were enabled to give alms as freely and regularly as before. 

Thirty-ninth story .—About the same time, a wealthy Mad’hura 
merchant Art’hapati having no children adopted a sister’s son. And 
shortly afterwards, in consequence of a domestic quarrel, he made 
over all his worldly goods to his adopted son, and retiring with his 
wife to the woods, became a penitent. Upon this the merchant's kins¬ 
men took counsel together, and forcibly dispossessed the adopted son 
and his mother of the property, and turned them out of then* home. 
The woman being very religious, applied to Sundara Linga to assist her; 
and he appeared to her in a dream, and told her what to do. Accord¬ 
ingly on the following day she took her son to her home: challenged 
the wrong doers in the king’s name to stay indoors: and having assem¬ 
bled a council of arbitrators, laid the case before them in presence of 
the defendants. Whilst the case was being heard, the god appeared 
in the shape of the merchant; and having embraced the plaintiff and 
listened to her pleading, declared that his kinsmen had no right to bis 
estate. The defendants then slunk away abashed, one by one, and 
the god suddenly disappeared to the astonishment of all present, »ho 
soon came to perceive who it was who had been speaking before them. 
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Fortieth story .—After the death of Sundaresha Pada Shek'hara the 
kiug, his son Varaguna reigned in Mad’hura. He was remarkable for 
his uevouon to Cue god; out had tne misiortune to knl a xuauinan 
accidentally, by riding him down on a dark night when returning 
from hunting. In consequence oi this he was perpetually tormented 
by the spine which pursues slayers of Brahmans, and could not find 
rest. At last the god took pity on him, and directed him to rout and 
pursue the Ckola king, who was about to attack him, as far as a place 
called Mad hyarjuna, witnin the limits of the Choin kingdom, and 
enter the pagoda there. The Pandya did as he was bid; and as he 
entered the pagoda by the east gate, the spirit was compelled to leave 
him, and remain in the tower above the gateway. After this he spent 
some time in the pagoda of Mad’hyarjuna, expending large sums in 
repairing and beautifying it; and then returned to Mad’hura, leaving 
his tormentor behind him. Subsequently, the king was seized witn an 
inextinguishable desire to see the heaven of Siva; and in order to please 
him Siva vouchsafed to him a vision of his heaven and ail its glories 
in the Mad'hura pagoda. Everything was shown to him; even Siva 
himself seated on his throne, and surrounded by crowds of the blessed. 
So great was the splendour of the scene, that the Pandya swooned 
away unable to endure it; and when he recovered, the vision had 
disappeared. 

When the Pishi A gusty a had finished his narration of this last 
sacred amusement, his auditors asked nini, why it was that the 
Pandya could not get rid of the spirit in Mad’hura, if Mad'hura was 
indeed the holiest of holy places. And the Rishi explained that the 
god effected the king’s relief in another holy place than Mad burn as 
a warning and example to men. For they might be led to imagine 
that all sins, however heinous, could be removed by a single visit to 
Mad’hura, and the results of such a belief would be very evil. 

Forty-first story .—During the reign of Varaguna there came to 
Mad’hura from some northern country a very excellent musician. 
He performed before the king, and gave so great satisfaction, that the 
king rewarded him handsomely and assigned him a lodging. The 
king sent for the chief of his musicians, soon afterwards (his name 
was B’hadra, and lie was of the Bana caste), and asked him if he 
could excel the stranger. He said he could with Siva’s help; and a 
match was made. But having heard of the performances of some of 
the stranger’s pupils, he felt convinced that he would be worsted and 
in great distress applied to Sundara Linga to assist him. The god 
heard his prayer; and having disguised himself as an old labourer for 
hire, went and sang and played on a guitar outside the foreigner's 
house. His performance being superlatively excellent, he soon 
attracted the foreigner’s attention; and on being questioned by him, 
informed him that he was once a pupil of the Mad’hura master. Hear¬ 
ing this, the foreigner very naturally came to the conclusion that he 
had no chance of vanquishing his opponent, and secretly left the city. 
B’hadra was therefore highly honoured; and directed to sing daily in 
the pagoda before the god. 

Forty-second story .—Whilst so employed, B’hadra gave great 
satisfaction to Sundara Linga and was rewarded by valuable presents 
of money, which the god abstracted from the royal treasury. But 
after a while the thefts were discovered, and sentries were posted round 
the treasury; and the god being unwilling to bring trouble upon them, 
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discontinued making presents to his favourite. However, he wrote a 
letter to the king of the Chera country, directing him to give the bearer 
of it handsome presents, and directed. B’hadra to carry it to the 
addressee. He did as he was hidden; and was rewarded aith splendid 
presents, which he brought back to Mad’hura. 

Forty-third story. —B’hadra never omitted to sirig before Sundara 
Linga every night, whatever might be the state of the weather; and 
on one occasion he pleased the god so much by finding his way as 
usual to the pagoda in the midst of a tremendous storm, that the god 
presented him then and there with a thick plats or tablet of pure gold, 
upon which he might stand without keeping his feet in the water which 
covered that part of the floor of the pagoda where he always performed. 

Forty-fourth story .—Varaguna died, and was succeeded by his. son 
Raja Raja. This king had a wife who was an exceedingly skilful 
musician; and as B’hadra's wife was also an excellent musician, the 
two ladies g ew vury jealous, each of the other’s ability. The queen, 
therefore, induced the king to send for a musician from a foreign 
country to vanquish and cure her rival of her conceit; and a match 
having been made lieltTfeu the two professionals, the king improperly 
pronounced judgment in favour of the foreigner, wishing to please hia 
wife. But the unsuccessful lady protested against the award, know¬ 
ing it to be unjust, and begged to be permitted to try her fortune once 
more in the presence of Sundara Linga, with a view to the god pointing 
out the real victor. Her request was granted, unci on an appointed day 
the rivals met before Sundara Linga, and having tuned their instru¬ 
ments, began to play. The Mad’hura lady was clearly the best musi¬ 
cian; but nevertheless the king had not the moral courage to reverse 
his former decision; and was about to confirm it, when Sundara 
Linga, who was present in the form of a handsome young minstrel, 
miraculously caused the king to decide in favour of B’hadro’s wife. 
The king soon became conscious of the god's interference, and wor¬ 
shipped him fervently. Soon afterwards he was blessed with a son 
Suguna, by whom he was afterwards succeeded. 

Forty-fifth story .—During Raja Raja’s reign the god was pleased 
to perform the following miracle. In a place on the south side of the 
river called the Guru Tirt’ha, from the Guru of the gods having 
passed some- time there meditating on god’s perfection, there were 
twelve brothers, who having been left orphans at an early age had 
crown up to be wild unmannered youths. One day these boys saw 
the celestial Guru intent on his meditations, and jeered him. . The 
Guru thereupon cursed them, that they snould be bom as pigs m 
another life: but taking pity on them he was pleased to add a blessing 
to the effect that Sundara Linga should himself suckle them, make 
them ministers of the Pandya, and eventually admit them into heaven. 
In consequence of the curse, the young men were in due time bora 
as the offspring of a wild sow, which was the mistress of the principal 
wild boar of a certain forest. Soon afterwards Raja Raja Pandya 
came to the forest to hunt boars, and after a terrific struggle killed 
both the parents of the young pigs. The dead ho ly of their father was 
forthwith turned into a huge hi!!, which is still known as the “ Boar 
Hill ”; but his spirit was translated to heaven in a celestial vehicle 
sent for the purpose. 

At this ooint the Rishis asked Agastya to explain, how it was that 
w v ji e an animal as a boar was turned into a mountain. He informed 
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them, that the boar was really an angel, who had been cursed by 
a ltishi for accidentally disturbing his med.tatiom; and on being kdled 
in Line form, naturally resumed the form proper to him, whilst the 
slam body was turned into a mountain through his merit!, as an 
angel. 

After the death of their mother the twelve pigs began to starve; 
but tile God Suutuna Linga, who happened to come thac way hunting 
with his wife, took, compassion on their forlorn condition, and assum¬ 
ing the a.iape of their dead tnotuer suckled and revived teem, 
Immediately afterwards they were transformed into young men; but 
their faces still resembled those of pigs. 

Forly-sixth story .—Subsequently, in obedience to a divine com¬ 
mand, the Pandya made the young men his ministers and. married 
them to daughters of his nobles. They proved excellent servants, 
both of Siva and of the king, and administered the kingdom most" 
excellently well. All the king’s subjects were satisfied with their 
Government, and unruly vassals were easily induced to obedience.' 

Jb’nrij-tieveuth story. —The Pandya died and was succeeded by his, 
son .Suguiia. During ins reign a soul that had been very pious was. 
Compelled for some transgression to enter the body of a small kind 
of black bird, called D’haradwaja; and was terribly harassed and chased 
by other and stronger birds, til! at last it was c .mpelied to live a 
solitary life in the brandies of a big tree that stcou by the side of 
a hig.i road. One day the little bird overheard some travellers talking 
about tiie rare holiness of Ainu hum; ami at once Hew oft to that city, 
bathed in the golden-lily tank, and tor three days Hew round and round 
the pagoda. Sundara Linga was pleased wit.i its piety, and taught 
it- a prayer, by virtue of reciting which it obtained from the god an 
improvement in its condition, and was enabled to hold its own after¬ 
wards amongst the birds of the a'.r. And after death its soul was taken 
to heaven. 

Forty-eighth story. —About the rame time a heron was induced; 
by Heaving some devotees » aise iViuri iiura to come to the guueu-’i iy 
tank, and bathed in it, and flew round the Pagoda. Afterwards, being 
hungry, it was tempted to feed on some oi the many fish which it 
saw in the tank. But just as it was about to seize one, its eyes were 
opened to the enormity of the offence'contemplated: and it forthwith, 
prayed to the god to kill its sinful body and remove its soul to the 
regions of bliss. Further it, prayed him to prevent the possibility of 
such a sin being committed thereafter by other birds, by causing the 
tank to cease to produce fishes and frogs. And the god graciously 
heard its prayers. 

Forty-ninth story. —Suguna died: and was succeeded by twenty- 
three kings, whose reigns were not distinguished by any miracles. His 
twenty .third descendant was Ki;ti V ib liushaua: and in the reign of 
that, king was the general deluge. By this the whole world was 
destroyed with the exception of the buildings which immediately 
surrounded the shrines oi Sundara Linga and his wife Mipakshi the 
guiuenTily tank, the " Elephant hill ”, the “ Bull hill ”, the " Cow 
rnp the ' Serpent htU ”, the ” Boar hill ”, the ” Seven Seas ” 
ami the town of Mud'hum. 

\\ hen th-- waters subsided, the world was re-created by Sivn, anrl 
evert thill;) appeared to be as it was before the Hood. Moreover in 
evsiy country kings were created of the very families which bad 
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formerly given kings thereto. For Mad’hura there was raised up 
a king of the race of the Moon, called Vamsha Shek’hara, who forth¬ 
with built a small city round the Pagoda. And the population of the 
city having increased with marvellous rapidity, it became necessary 
to re-construet it within its former limits. Prayer was made to Sundara 
Linga, who appeared in the form of a prophet, his person adorned 
with serpents. Takiug one ot these, the god pointed out with it the 
ancient limits of the city; and the Pandya built houses up to them 
on every side, and raised fortifications along them. The east gate was 
placed at Pushpavana Kshetra; the west at Patrikapuri; the north 
at the Virushaba or Pull hill; and the south at Parachala. This being 
done the city was named Halasya. 

Fiftieth story .—The Chola king Vikraina invaded Mad’hura with 
ft large army; and the Pandya being unable to resist him prayed to 
Sundara .Linga. The god bade him march against the enemy: and 
when an obstinate battle was being fought, appeared as a hunter and 
shot deadly arrows into the Chola ranks, killing and wounding many, 
and throwing the rest into confusion. The Chola king examined one 
of these arrows, and observing that the name of Sundara Linga was 
engraved on it, concluded that the hunter was none other than the 
god, and began to retreat. On the hunter abusing the Chola’s men 
for being cowards, the Chola attempted to rally them: but in vain- 
The rout became general, and he was forced to return to his capital. 
Rejoiced at this victory, the Pandya made and consecrated to the use 
of the god a bow and arrow of gold ornamented with precious stones, 
and with the god’s name engraved upon them. 

Fifty-first story .—In this reign was established the celebrated Tamil 
college of poets at Mad’hura. Brahma had performed ten Aahwamed’ha 
sacrifices at the holy place on the river Ganges called Kasi, and waB 
about to bathe in the Ganges with his three wives. As he was going 
to the bathing place, Saraswati loitered behind, listening to the melo¬ 
dious tunes of a celestial minstrel: and finding fault with her husband 
for bathing without her, she was cursed for her impudence with the 
curse of undergoing forty-eight successive births upon earth. However, 
to mitigate her fate somewhat, Brahma willed that instead of assuming 
several forms one after another, she should take upon herself forty-eight 
different forms at one and the same time. There being fifty-one letters 
in the Sanskrit alphabet, of which two were merely contractions and 
one the origin of all the others, she was to take upon herself a human 
form for each letter; each form was to become a Tamil poet of unrivalled 
excellence; and Sundara Linga himself was to represent the forty- 
ninth and original letter. Fractions of Saraswati’s soul were trans¬ 
fused according to his curse into forty-eight human beings, who became 
.wonderful poets, came to Mad’hura from Mount Meru, and were led 
to the pagoda by Sundara Linga himself. The Pandya received them 
kindly, and built a hall for their convenience in the Pagoda, which 
he called the College Hall. They settled in the city, ana lived very 
happily, being greatly honoured and respected; but they were much 
annoyed by the importunities and impertinences of envious blookbeads, 
who fancied themselveB to be their equals. Accordingly they peti¬ 
tioned the god to give them a bench, which would receive them, 
hut none inferior to them, on which they might sit undisturbed: and 
a miraculous bench white as moonlight, measuring a cubit every way, 
and having the property of expanding just so much as was neoessaiy 
to receive such members of the college as offered to sit upon it, was 
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presented to them by Sundara Linga. Upon this they all seated 
themselves, and no one was able to find a seat amongst them: for all 
who approached the bench were inferior in attainments to its occupants. 
But at last Sundara Linga appeared in order to put an end to some 
jealousies which began to disturb their tranquillity; and the bench, 
having admitted him forthwith, he became the principal of the college, 
and under his guidance numberless poems were composed in his honour. 
After this the king died: and was succeeded by his son Vamsha 
Chudamani. 

Fifty-second story .—This king obtained the surname of “ Cham- 
paka ’ ’ through constantly adorning the God with wreaths of Champaka 
flowers, of which he planted out large gardens for the sole purpose of 
divine worship. He was walking one day with his queen on the 
upper terrace of his garden enjoying the cool fragrant breeze, and 
suddenly smelt a perfume far more delicious than that of the flowers, 
which he fancied must come from the beautiful hair of his queen and 
not from the flowers which adorned it: and pleased with the idea ho 
went off at once to the College Hall, and offered a bag of one thousand 
pieces of gold as a prize, to whoever should write a sonnet disclosing 
the conceit which had presented itself to his imagination. No one 
wa3 able to guess what the king had been thinking about: and there 
seemed to be no chance of anybody winning the prize. But a devout 
young Adi Saiva Brahman, who w r antcd but could not afford to got 
married, prayed to Siva, and obtained from him the key to the Becret: 
the god at once composed a good sonnet embodying the king’s thought, 
and presented it to the supplicant. Having taken it to the College 
Hall, the young man claimed ODd was about to take possession of 
the bag of coins, when Natkira, one of the poets, asked him a question 
relative to the king’s thought which he was unable to answer: and 
eventually forbade him to take the prize. Upon this he went to the 
Pagoda, and again prayed to Sundara Linga to assist him. The god 
appeared presently before the college as a poet, and desired to know 
wherein lay the fault which Natkira attributed to the poem. The 
objector then explained that in his opinion the idea of human hair 
having a fine perfume of its own was ridiculous; and gave other equally 
futile reasons for rejecting the poem. But the god suddenly opened 
his terrible middle eye, and directed a glance at Natkira, the burning 
splendour of which compelled the poet to leap into the waters of the 
golden-lily tank in order to prevent his body from being burnt up. 
After this the prize was awarded to the Brahman. 

Fifty-third story .—The god then disappeared. But he was recalled 
by the prayers of the whole college offered on Natkira’s behalf; and 
was pleased to look graciously upon the unfortunate man, who was 
forthwith enabled to come out of the tank. 

Fifty-fourth story .—After this Natkira used to bathe thrice a day 
in the golden lily tank, and to walk round the Pagoda out of respect 
to Sundara Linga, and to pray devoutly to that deity. And Sundara 
Linga being much pleased with his piety, desired the sage Agastya 
to instruct him in the art of Tamil grammar. And his order having 
been obeyed, Natkira taught the rest of the college what he bad leami 
from the sage. 

Fifty-fifth story .—Great jealousies prevailed amongst the members 
of the College, and each was claiming for himself superiority over bis 
fellows. At last they begged the god to settle the dispute; and he 
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ordered them To read their several compositions before a certain dumb 
man. «nose form had been assumed by the god’s son Subrarnanya. 
They did so, arid the arbiter showed by signs that Natkira. Kabila 
and Bana were the three best poets among them. And thus their 
disputes were settled. 

Fifty-sixth story .—Vamshn, Chudamani died: and fourteen bin"3 
succeeded him, during whose reigns no mu-acles took plane. The 
fifteenth king after him was Knlesha, who was so learned and clever 
a man, that the miraculous bench permitted him to seat himself 
upon it. But ho was very proud and eon cited: and thought that 
no one could surpass him in acquirements. And, when an extra¬ 
ordinarily rlev°r atrnnwr named Mad ’hynranvrswarft came ro 
RJ.ad’hura, the king paid him not the slightest rosnert. Angry at this 
the stranger comnl,-lined to Sur.dara Lingo: nnd the CBd. in o rier to 
punish the king's bad manners, removed with Minakshi from the 
p-moda to the. place where was a lin«« conspe-ated. h-v Kuh-ra. the 
god of riches, attended bv the whole of the college. When the king 
beard what had happened, he was much griev'd, and hocfmi"ht the 
pod; to return to his old quarters. A vo : ee was heard, which declared 
the reason of the nod’s aimer: and soon afte-ww-ds the <-ods i’ i, Tu''necl 
to the mgoda together with the members of the collage. The king 
then made up for his former discourtesy by setting the stranger upon 
a throne of "old. attentively li’'"-ing bis w/v-Vr nrd rv.'hv him 

every possible honour. He died: and was succeeded by his son 
Arkmardana. 

Fifhi-swcnth story.—During bis reign flundnra Lingo was one day 
eyolniniwr the mr«b>iVs of the Vedas to bis wife M’nnkrlu. She 1 was 
inattehtive to whs* he said : a-*d ho cursed her. that she sh^pifl become 
tfhc'daugbter of a fisherman, ("in bar complaining that, existence would 
be JoMinuortablc were she separated from him. be promised to become 
hi’fiabwman and mamv he" imon e-v-th. The yo-l’« two '•rn« Sulwrnpnva 
and Vi'ibnfsbwara were angry at their mother being cursed, and rude’v 
threw the Vedas into tb« sea. Boon this thp god eurp®d his hppd 
poster Kandpsbwfira for allowing his sons to come before him. without 
permission, and Willed that he (the head po-fer' should become a lafigts 
fish. And he punished f'nhramanva bv wiMin" that should be 
bom as the son of a Mnd’hum merehant. On Vig’hnesvam be was 
unable to indict nnv punishment, having m-nviru's'v granted to him" the 
boon of being able to transfer to bis father the evil conswuences of 
anv curse that, might fall unon him. In due time Minakshi was 
transformed Wo a npw-bo-n remain child, the ofem-in’ o f +h„ Kno-imnn 
of a caste n* fiihe-s who liv’d in a lam’ c : t” on the const, of Mad'bum. 
When she had become a girl of a ma-rias’abl • a^e, Kanclps'-wara, w ho 
bad been turned into a tinge swordfish, pi-hod up all the Vedas which 
had been thrown into the sea, nnd then began to harass incessantly 
all the vessels which frequented the M«d’hura coasts. In consequence 
of this, the nutativc father of Minn'-shi r> omk’d her in ,-npr-ia"’ to 
whoever could cat'-h thp intrude-- and Snnda-ft T-inga ha\una appeared 
in the form of a fisherman and caught »ho fish, claimed his prim 
and ma-riod her amid great i-einioings, As soon as the ceremony was 
performed, the two gods resumed t,h°ir proper forms, and mounted 
the!’*‘sacred hull, Kand’s’-wnra aite-di-g them: beaveo'v musiq whs 
beard from on high - and show—s of flower* 'w®**»* down f-’rp 

huaven. Tita pair then returned to the pageda at Mad’hura; biit they 
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halted on their way at Utt'liarnkosa an Mangai, a holy place near 
Ramanat’hapura, and the god there explained to his wife the mysteries 
of the Vedas. 

Fifty-eighth story. —During the same reign there lived in Vatfha. 
pum. on the north s : de of t K e river Vnigai, a young Brahman of 
wonderful talent and ability. Before he was sixteen, he had mastered 

the. lour Vedas nml sixty-four Kalagnynnas; and his fame hud 
unread in every devotion. The 1 1 nc heard of him, and having sent 
for him was so much pleased with his acquirements that he made 
him prime minister. The young gave great satisfaction in this 
ennneitv. and was highly honoured: hut he nevertheless was unhappy, 
and could not find rest, being unable to satisfy himself with regard 
to the wav of ‘ n'vatioM, Religions doubts tilled his mi-d, and troubled 
hij heart. One day the king looked over his stud of cavalry horses, 
and finding that, remounts were much needed, gave his prifne 
minister a verv lar e sum of money, and ordered him to go to some 
distant country, and purchase a number of houses. The prime 
mini-’tpr took the money, and set out: but stopped at a rtoly place 
cadal Mnl'atirtha ami there, after being favoured with a ’vision of 
Siva, snout the whole of it in building buddings for the honour and 
plow of the rod. He sent exeses from time to time to the king, and 
at but refurred to Mad’lmrn declaim? that the horses would appear 
irt a day or two. The god had nromised to help him out of his difficulty, 
and hp felt confident that alt would be right. 

Fifty-ninth story. —The horses did not come., and the king lost 
patience, and had his minis'er tortur d. He was nhieed m the Sun, 
with a heavy stone on his back and wooden pinches on his hnrgls. 

However, hi: uva'e ( l s va. and was comforted. He felt np pain in 

I is l) vlv: and aft'”- he had been iriu risoued for a few davs., • -god 

appeared as a cavalier, mounted on a white horse formed of thy four 
Vedas, and brought with him an immense number of horses, which 
were placed in the rnvil stable*. And he instructed the ki-’e who was 
much pic need with his noble appearance, in the science which, treats 
of the proper selection of horses. 

Sixtieth story. —Now these horses were in reality jackals, which 
had hern transformed bv Nnndeswarn at Sivn’s command. Being 

tumble to eat g-ass. thev hre-"vo mad with hunger after a wb : >3. bepko 
loose fi- n- tf’c '■opes which hold them; resumed their proper shapes; 
bit and kill-d some of the grooms and King's horses: and eventually 
rm off to the forest. Hea-ing of tM S) the king was convinced ■ that 
his minister was nlavmg him a tri”k, a^d a vain h-id him tortured. 
Siva became nng>- v at seeing his favourite thu 9 used: and sent a 
t/'-Hhlp flood in tV riv°r Va ; o<ii whi«h soon threatened to entirely 
destroy the Pandva’s capital. The torturers thereupon set the minister 
at liberty: and he went to the Pagoda, and prayed to god With 
a serene mind. 

Sixty-first story.— The king called a couucil to determine, now 
the iVit'nndmo danyor m.’n-ht best he n-rermd : ftr > r i p wftR rPB ojved to 
compel everv eh Hen of Mad'bum to assist in raising the bank of pha 
rive- so ns to keep off the flood. And accordingly a certain portion 
of the hark war to evorv citjmn, ami he was directed to taise 

it to a certain height within a certain time. A pious old woman ipinied 
Ambu* who made a living bv selling cakes, was much troubled at 
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not being able to find a labourer to do the work allotted to her: but 
at last Sundara Linga took pity on her, and having assumed the form 
of a labourer sixteen years old, agreed to do her work in consideration 
of receiving some cakes. He then went off to the river with a spade 
and basket to raise the bank. But instead of doing as he promised, 
he loitered about and amused himself, till the king, perceiving that 
the bank was watertight everywhere but at the place where the old 
woman had to raise it, took a rattan and laid it heavily across the 
labourer’s shoulders. Upon this the labourer started up; threw a 
basket of earth into the gap: and forthwith to the astonishment of 
the king and all present the gap was securely filled up. The labourer 
then disappeared. While the king was wondering who the labourer 
could be, he perceived that a weal had made its appearances upon his 
body in the part, on which he had applied the rattan to the labourer’s 
body. And on enquiry he found out that every inhabitant of Mad’hura, 
male and female, and every living creature had been marked in the 
same manner. The reason of this was that, Siva being omnipresent, 
the blow which struck his assumed body affected every living creature 
in the world at the same time. The king was greatly astonished at all 
that had happened: and proposed questioning the old woman. But, as 
soon as the king and his courtiers approached her dwelling, she was 
so alarmed, thinking that she was about to be punished for the fault 
of her labourer, that she fell down dead; and her soul was carried away 
in a celestial vehicle, amidst the joyful congratulations of the blessed 
and showers of flowers from on high. The king then went to the 
Pagoda, and prayed to Siva to forgive him. A voice in the air leplied 
that he must forgive his disgraced minister, and excuse him from 
returning the money advanced to him for the purchase of horses. This 
was done: and the minister was permitted to go abroad, and visit 
Chidambara. And the king was blessed with a son, whom he named 
Jagannat’ha. When the young prince had grown up, the king crowned 
him: and soon afterwards died. Meanwhile the minister worshipped 
at Chidambara the god Sab’hapati or Siva: and thence retired to 
a forest on its west side, called the Tillaivana, where he passed his 
time in meditation. Whilst he was thus employed, a number of 
Baudd’has, professors of the Baudd’ha religion and enemies of that 
of Siva, came to Chidambara from a certain island, and began to 
contend in argument with a Brahman sect, called the “ Thillai, three 
thousand ’ ’, then settled in Chidambara. The Brahmans prayed to the 
god, who directed them to fetch the minister from his place of retire¬ 
ment. They did so, and the minister confounded the Baudd'has by 
explaining to them that his god was sexless, was the beginning and 
the end, and was present in the souls of all living creatures. More¬ 
over he took some sacred ashes in his hand, and declared that god 
was as white as that substance, and was used to besmear his person 
therewith. Now the then Chola king of Kanchipura, being a Baudd’ha 
religionist, was greatly scandalized when he heard of the defeat of 
his sect at Chidambara. And he came to that city, bringing with him 
his dumb daughter, and promised to become a convert to the Saiva 
faith, if its champion could cure his child’s defect. Manikya Yachaka, 
the minister, effected this by prayer, and by daubing sacred ashes on 
the princess’ forehead; and agreeably to his promise the Chola king 
became a Siva worshipper. Moreover he had all the Baudd’ha wor¬ 
shippers crushed in oil presses; they having agreed to so suffer, if 
defeated before they argued with Manikya Yachaka. 
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Sixty-second story. —Jagannat’ha’s ninth descendant was Kubja or 
“ the hunchback He was a valiant prince and conquered the Chola 
king. However, he permitted the conquered king to retain hiB kingdom, 
and married his daughter Vaniteshwari. He also appointed the Chola 
minister, Kulaband'hana, Prime Minister of Mad’hura. Some time 
afterwards the Pandya became converted to the religion of the Shapana 
heretics, and imposed it so rigorously on all his subjects that the 
outward worship of Siva could not be observed. But Sundara Linga 
still had secret adherents, amongst whom were the queen and the 
minister. One day a Saiva Brahman came to them from the Chola 
country, and informed them that in that part of it called Bramhapura 
a certain Brahman named Sivapadabja HTudaya had a child, which 
had been nursed by the Goddess Minakshi when three years old, and 
having drunk in wisdom with her milk had become while still an 
infant a teacher of the greatest ability. Being of the essence of Siva, 
the child was called Gnyanasamband’ha Murti: and he was now 
performing miracles. Hearing this, the queen and the minister thought 
that by means of this illustrious youth they might perhaps win back 
the king to the true faith: and they wrote respectfully to him, asking 
him to pay Mad’hura a visit and purify it of its heresy. As soon as he 
received the letter Gnyanasamband’ha Murti got into his palanquin 
adorned with pearls and came to Mad’hura at the head of 16,000 
disciples, and with bands of music playing before him. The Shapana 
heretics became very angry: and tried to destroy the intruder by setting 
fire to his house. But he was too strong for the fire; and having 
prevented it from doing more than make a great smoke, bade it enter 
the body of the king, which it did causing a violent fever. The 
Shapana people were thereupon called in to cure the disease; but they 
failed utterly. And then, very reluctantly, the king sent for Gnyana¬ 
samband’ha Murti. The young priest cured the fever at once, by 
rubbing on the sick man’s body sacred ashes, ovsr which he first recited 
ten extempore verses. And besides this the, curvaturo of his back was 
removed instantaneously; and the king assumed the name of Sundara 
or “ the beautiful ”, being possessed of a handsome fair figure. Seeing 
that the Saiva faith was undoubtedly the true faith, the king adopted 
it without delay; and its apostle prepared to retire to his own country. 


Sixty-third story .—As soon as the king had recovered from bis 
fever, the queen and her brother begged of him to destroy the 16,000 
Shapana heretics: and the king having consulted the god in the 
temple and received a favourable answer, permission to destroy them 
was given. In the meantime the Shapana chiefs came forward, in 
spite of the ill-omened dreams of their wives, and challenged the young 
professor of the Saiva faith to a fresh trial qf strength. They proposed 
that he and they should write prayers upon palmyra leaves, and 
throw them into a fire: and he whose leaves were not destroyed should 
be the victor. This challenge was accepted: and all the leaves were 
destroyed except those of the youth. Another trial was then made. 
Other leaves were inscribed with prayers aud thrown into the river, 
upon condition that he whose leaf floated upstream should be held 
to be victorious, and the youth was once more successful. Upon this 
the Shapana heretics acknowledged themselves beaten: and forthwith 
several thousand stakes were erected outside the city for their impale¬ 
ment. And all were put to death, who were found in Mad’hura, with 
the exception of those who consented to smear themselves with the 
sacred ashes which symbolize the faith of Siva. After his search was 
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made for the leaf which had moved upstream, and Gnyanasamband 'ha 
Murti found it at last in a forest cf Biiva trees, at a spot about ttn 
miles west of Mad'hura: where also a linga was then seen lor tiie 
first time. Siva appeared there in the form cf tin aged Brahman, 
blessed the young priest, and commissioned him to travel about and 
exterminate professors of Hie hated Shaparui religion win rover lie found 
them. The king carefully marked this -pot, and constructed on it 
a church which he named Patrikapura. This happened in the 
Kaliyuga. 

tSixty-fourth story .—In a certain city on the coast there lived a 
wealthy and pious merchant, who had no issue 1 . After much pruyer 
he was at. last to his great joy blessed with a daughter, who grew up 
a fair' handsome girl, and showed signs of a goad disposition. He 
intended tci marry her to the son of his sister, then living in Mad'hura. 
But' before he could carry out his wishes in this inspect, he died: 
and ,his wife unable to hear her widowhood died shortly afterwards in 
the-sure hope of meeting him in heaven. After this the merchants 
relatives sent for his nephew: and after showing gieat sorrow, ne 
obeyed the call, leaving his wife behind him to await his return. 
Having cmne to his uncle's house, arid taken possession of his pro¬ 
perty, be was returning to Mad’hura with his cousin; when at a place 
called Sivapura he was bitten by a serpent whilst sleeping, and died 
of the.bite. As the voting G-K -'ve-whelmed with <r ; of was nas-ionately 
lamenting her hard fate. Gnvanasamband’iia Mirti happened to pp.ps 
bv; and taking pity on her looked, with a comoassirnnte eye upon tne 
corpse. Straightaway the dead man became alive and the lately sepa¬ 
rated couple were then and there married b.y the advice of their 
benefactor, In default of witnesses a linga, a well and a She mi t-ee 
wmch belonged to the church of Siva at tbs place where they tnen 
were, were called upon to witness the marriage. In due time the 
bnpwv pair arrived at the husband's home in Mad’hura : and t 'ey’ 
lived in great harmony at first with the first wife. But by and by 
a quarrel arose between the two women: and the first wife abused t..e 
second on the score of her not having been really married. If she had 
been .married, where were her witnesses? The second wife thereunon 
consulted the god, and obtained from him the following boon. Tbe 
linga, the well and the Shemi tree came f-om the church and 
appeared publicly in the Mad’hura Pagoda. After this no one could 
pnirtsav the marriage. The linga and well may, still be setn in 
Mad'hura. 
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Abdul Rahim, 67. 

Abdulla Khan, Khurwaja, 66. 

Abiral Khan Saheb, 70. 

Acacia arahica, 9. 

Acacia decurrena (green wattle), 160, 161, 
171. 

Acacia dealbata (silver wat le), 160, 161. 

Acacia ferugenia (Parambai) 139, 162. 

Acacia intsia (indu), 159, 161. 

Acacia lotronum (odai), 159. 

Acacia leucaphloea (vol velatn), 162. 

Acacia mclanoxylon (blaok wattle), 160, 
161, 166. 

Acacia planifrons (aithai), 159, 162, 169. 

Acalypha fruticoaa, 161. 

Acanthaceac, 10, 

Achutha Raja, King, 429. 

Achuthavikantha, 29. 

Aehyutadeva Raya, 47, 49- 

Acrocarpus fraxinifoliu v (nehai), 158, 163. 

Acts—See Administrator-General’s Act, 
Agriculturists’ Loan Act, Agriculturists’ 
Loan ' Amendment) Act, Civil I inabili¬ 
ties Aot, Criminal Tribes Act, District 
Road Cess Act, Education Cess Aot, 
Employees’ State Insurance Aot, 
Guardians aai Wards Act, 
Impartible Estates Act, India Act, 
Indian Companies Act, Indian Divorce 
Act, Indian Ea-ements Aot, Indian 
Factories Aot, Indian Registration Aot, 
Indian Succession Ait Indian Trade 
Unions Act, Industrin 1 Disputes Act, 
Industrial Employment Act, Industries 
Act, Land Acquisition Act, Land 
Improvement Act, Can* Improvement 
Loans Act, Literary and Scientific 
Societies Act, Local Boards Act, Local 
Option Act, Madras Acts and Regula¬ 
tions, Madras Agriculturists’ Relief Act, 
Madras Borstal Schools Act, Madras 
Children Aot, Madras Civil Courts Act, 
Madras Court Fees and Suits Valuation 
Aot, Madras Debt Conciliation Act, 
Madras Debtors’ Protection Act, Madras 
Elementary Education Act, Madras 
Entertainments Tax Act, Madras Es a tea 
(Abolition and Conversion into Ryot- 
wari) Aot, Madras Estates Land Act, 
Madras Estates Land (Reduction of 
Rent) Aot, Madras Estates Land 
Temporary (Amendment) Act, Madras 
General Sales Tax Act, Madras Heredi¬ 
tary Village Officers Act, Madras Hindu 
Religious Endowments Aot, Madras 
Irrigat on Works Aot, Madras Local 
Funds Act,Madras Maintenance of Public 
Order Act, Madras Maternity Benefit 
Aot, Madras Motor Vehioles Taxation 
Act, Madras Municipalities Aot, Madras 
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Acts — coni. 

Nurses and Midwifes Acs. Madras 
Probation of Offenders Act, Madras 
Publio Health Aet, Madras Soles of 
Motor Spirit Taxation Aet, Madras 
Shops and Establishments Aot, Madras 
Suppression of Immoral Traffic Act, 
Madras Tobaooo (Taxation of Sales and 
Licensing) Aot, Madras Town-Planning 
Aot, Madras Towns Improvement Act, 
Native Converts Marriage Dissolution 
Act, Payment of Wages Act, Prohibition 
Act, Provincial Insolvency Act, 
Reformatory Schools Act, Reforms Act, 
Religious and Charitable Trusts Aot, 
Removal of Civil Disabilities Aot, Rent 
Recovery Aet, Stamp Act, State Aid to 
Industries Act, Temple Entry Authm-iza 
tion and Indemnity Act, Usurious 
Loans Act, Village Courts Aot, Village 
Panohayats Act and Worttm »n’ 
Compensation Act. 

Adappuvari, 353. 

Adigaiman, of Tagadur (Dnarraapari), 
Adina cordifolia (manja kad* rubai*, 163. 
Adinarayana Ohotty, Sri .73. 

Aditya 1, 32. 

Aditya II, 33. 

Administrator-General’s Aot, 320. 

Adult Education Scheme, 273. 

Adviser Government, 89, 210, 368 
Agamudaiyars, 116 116, 121, 

Agarnm, 379, 380. 

Agastya, 46, 418, 

Agathi gran liflora, 9. 

Ag .fctha Maravars. 113. 

Aggamalai, 388. 

Aglaia, 163. 

Agni Vanniars, 121. 

Agnikula raoe, 121. 

Agricultural demonstrators, 1»3; L’apart¬ 
ment, 141, 143, 144; Finance Sub. 
committee, 190; Graduates and 
fieldmen, 148; Implements, 145, 146 
203; labourers, 45 ; practices followed, 
141 ; prosperity, 146 .150. 

Agrioulture, 141-149. 

Agriculturists, Credit facilities to, 187-18a 
debts of, 118; Loans Aot, 1SS, 219, 
Loans fAmen ‘meat) Act 188 ; 

Agrostictachys indtea (mancharai), 168, 
Agrostiatachya longifolia rnsnikulikkii 
158 

Ahananuru, 24. 

Ahobila Narasimha, 413 
Ailur Hills, 3,11, 405. 

Airavateswara, 428. 

Aivali ,115. 

Aivarmalai, 22, 416. 

Aiyampalle, 371, 415 
Ajjanandi, 408, 427. 
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-Uagappa Ohottiar, Sri Muthu K.R.V., of 
Devakottai, 238. 

Alagir temple, at Qudalur, 424; at Tadik- 
kombu, 385 ; 

Alagarkoil, 406-401; festival at Talla- 
kulam, 408; inscription at, 407 ; lands 
granted to, 347; offerings to, 100, 407 ; 
shaving the heads of ohildren at, 100 ; 
temple, 390 ; unfinished gopuram at, 
406; Vattezhuttu label at, 408; 
weapons presented to Karuppan at, 98, 
407. 

Alazarmalais, 3, 4, 7 ; bamboos found in 
the Northern Valley of, 160; bison on, 
161; forest fires on, 160; desoribed, 
3; forest working scheme for, 165; 
geology of, 6; mahogany plantation at, 
185; reserve forests near, 169; theft of 
fuel from tho reserves of, 161; view 
from Tiruvadur, 410. 

Alagia Tiruohitrambalam Udaiyar, 431. 

Alagiri, 58. 

Alam Khan, 67. 

Alambadia, 149. 

Alkalino soils, 144. 

Ala-ud-Din Khalji, 39. 

Ala-ud Din Udanji, 41. 

Albizzia, 167. 

Albizzia amara (usal), 159, 162, 169. 

Albizzia lebbee (vagai), 169, 187. 

Albizzia odoratiasima (Solavagai), 159. 

Ali Hussain— See under Tajeel Umrah. 

All-India Congress Committee, 88; 87. 
Sooialist Organization, 84. 

AU-india Radio Stations, 229, 

All-India Rural Credit Survey Committee, 
187 . 

AlUnagararo, 5. 

Alsophila , 10. 

Alvarez. 58. 

Amarabhujanga, 34. 

Amarovathi, a tributary of the Oauvery, 
6, 388; valley, 1. 

Amaryltidaeeae, 10. 

Ambaiathadi village, 7. 

Ambasamudrain, 22, 31; mills at, 173. 

Ambathurai, 184, 334, 380. 

Ambattans (Am b attars), 127-128. 

Ambur, battle of, 67. 

Amor-ul-umrah, 72. 

Amildars, 341, 

Vmma Pallars, 125. 

immanamalai (Sawanamalsi), 403. 

immayanayakanur, Choultries at J37 ; 
described, 412 ; estate re annexed to 
Dindigul, 334 ; permanent settlement of 
the palayam, 361; quartz vio ls near, 7, 
8 ; road to Periyakulam from, 235; 
trunk connections to, 245. 

Ammonium Sulphate, 142, 147- 

Amoora , 163. 

Ampthill Downs Reserve, 158. 

Amusements, 28. 

Anagallit, 10. 

Anaimalai, 4, 7, 22, 391, 393, 394, 429. 

Anaiyur, 346, 413, 415, 428. 


Anandan Narabiar, Sri, 89, 

Anantapnram, 35, 

Ananthaoharlu; Sri, 231. 

Anaphalis oblonga and brevifolia, 10. 
Anaphalia wightiana, 11. 

Andal, 33. 

Andipatti, choultry at, 238; desoribed, 
421 ; forests, 159; bills, 1, 2, 5, 6, 411, 
428 ; occurrence of sandgrouso round, 
12 ; revenue system at, 335; weaving 
centre at, 175. 

Andrewspuram Milk Supply Co-operative 
Society, 219. 

Andropogineoe, 10, 

Andropogon contortua, 10. 

Andropogon lividua, 10 
Andropogon wrightiana, 10. 

Andropogon Zeylanicus , 10. 

Anemone, 9. 

Animal husbandry, 149, 207. 

Anja Pallars, 125. 

Annamar Kal, (sculptured stone slab), 421. 
Anogtissue, 187. 

Anogeiesus lalifolia (Vekkata), 187, 168- 

Anti-Hindi Agitation, 86. 

Anumandanpatti, 421, 

Anupanadi, 19, 393. 

Anuppars, 429. 

Anwar ud-Din Khan, 66, 67. 

Aparajitu, 32. 

Apostolic, Vicar, 139, 140. 

Appaji PiJlai, 337, 338. 

Appan Thirupatti, 186. 

Appanurnattu Mara vara, 113. 

Appar, 33. 

Apples, 3. 

Arabia, 25, 27, 76. 

Arabian Sea, 5, 160, 154. 

Araaumalai, 58.- 
Arasu Vanaiars, 121. 

Arusur, 31. 

Archaelogioal Department, 412. 

Archbishop 139, 140. 

Aroot, 61. 67. 

Arid tracts, 150. 

Arishtanemi, Periyar, it 
Arisil river, 31; 

Arittappatti, 408 
Arivudai Nambi, 24. 

Ariyantha, 48 49, 50, died, 61. 

Arteniaia, 11. 

Artocmrpua hirtuta, (aini), 157. 

Arts School, 184. 

Ammburs, 108. 

Arundale, Mr, 73. 

Arundhsti, 28. 

Arundinella villoaa, Kj, 

Aruppukkottai, 181; fort constructed ,80. 
Aruvadan Kodai, (60 days kodai), 142. 
Aryaohakravarti, 88. 

Aryan Culture, 28. 

Aryanatha Mudali, 398, 430. 

Ashta Sakti Mandapam, 397. 

Ashta Upavasigal, 420. 

Asia Minor, 75. 

Asoka, 22. 

Assistant Cotton Extension Officer, 145. 
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Assistant Director of Industries and Com¬ 
merce, 183. 

Association, Madras Presidency, 74. 
Atalantia monttphyUat (Kurundu), 159. 
Athiroombai, 149. 

Atta Pallars, 125. 

Attur, S3, 380. 

Augustus, 21, 417. 

Aurangaxeb, 69. 

Avanipuram, sewage form at, 256. 
Avvaiyar, 29. 

Ayakkudi, estate acquired, 834 ; Palaya. 
gars of, 330; settlement of palayam, 
361; zamindari, 416. 

Ayirattali (Mudikondasoiapuram), 36. 
Ayyalnr, 163, 165, 166, 169, 171. 
Ayyampalayam, 6. 380. 

Axesm-ud-Dowlah, 72. 


Bhagavati (ample; 52. 

Bhavanagar, Maharaja of, 91 
Bhavanl Sankara Teva, 60. 

Bhulabhai Deaai, 82. 

Bhutappandiyan, 24. 

Bhuvanaikabahu I, 33. 

Bijapur, 63, 55. 

Bills—See Lawson’s Bill, Local Optie B*ll«, 
Madras Maintenance of Publio Order 
Bill, Rama Iyengar’s Bill, Rowlat Bill* 
and Temperance Bills. 

Bitchofia javaniea (malai puvarasu), 168. 
BUokburne, Mr. John, Improvement of 
roads by, 239 ; improvements to Madsia 
Town by 396—396 ; memorial lamp ta 

>96 

Blanket making, 178. 

Block Development Officer —£*» PMeet 
Exeautiv* Officer. ' ^ 


Balachandra Menon, Sri P., 9J. 

Baiasi mu ’ am fort, 419. 

Balijaa —See Kavorais. 

Ballal. 11, 36. 

Ballal. HI, 39, 41. 

Bambadi Shola, 890. 

Bamboos, 169, 169, 162. 

Bambuta Arundinacca (PerumungU), 157. 
160. 

Bangalore, 176. 

Bangaru Tirumala, 61, 66. 

Banka, Co-operative banka in Madurai, 
192; District Central Banks, 189 ; 
Imperial Bank of India (new 
State Bank of India), 191 • Land 
Mortgage BankB, 189, 190. 191, 192; 
primary banks, 191, Madras Central 
Urban Bank, 189; Madras Provincial 
(now State) Co-operative Bank, 189, 
190, 191; Reserve Bank of India, 191. 
Bar Council, Madurai, 80, 81. 

Barani, 39. 

Banlr.ria acuminata (Karum kurunji), 159 
161. 

Barley, 2. 

Basic Education, 276. 

Basic Schools —See Sohools. 

Bosnia longifolia 9. 

Batlagundu —See Vattilogundu, 

Beane, 2. 

Bear Shola Fails, 388. 

Bcasaut, Dr., 73, 74. 

Beddome, Colonel, 9. 

Bee-keeping, 148. 

Beet roots; 2. 

Begampur, 381. 

Bellarmine, Cardinal, 52. 

Boll metal manufacture, 180. 

Bengal, 339. 

Bentinck, Lord William, 264. 

Bentinelcia Condupuna, 1 0. 

Bepin Chandra Pal, 75. 

Berberfs, 9. 

Berijam, lake; 20; Reservoir, 155. 

Besohi, 139. 


Boag, Mr. G. T., 354. 

Boar Hills— St* Varahogiri Hills. 

Board, of Assumed Revenue, 71; of Indus- 
tr'oB, 182 ; of Public Instruction, 263 ; ef 
Revenue, 14S, 222, 370, 377. 

Bobbili, Raja of, 83. 

Bo^ineyakkanur, described, 421; eleetri. 
city scheme, 226 ; elephants at, 402; 
estate reannexed to Dindigul, 384 ; floods 
in, 19; health scheme, 253; hospitals at 
150, 260; municipality, 298, 301; 

permanent settlement of, 361 ; picketing 
at, 80 ; protected water-supply, 266; 
bonad granted to, 362; trunk oconee- 
tions to, 246; valley, 6; (Mr.) Wyneh 
stopped on the boundriee of, 837. 

Bonemeal, 147. 

Books and Publioations, Anti-Goveramant. 
81; Anti-War, 88. 

Bose Plough, 142. 

Bourne, Dr. A. G.; 10 

Brahma Vanniarg, 121; 

Brahrnadayam inam, 341, 

Brahmanism, 100. 

Brahmins, 24,61, 76, 96, 90, 100, 101 
brahmadaya grants to, 83; funeral caia- 
monies of, 108; marriage-rites of, JOB; 
mook marriage of, 105 ; part in Attur 
festival, 380; sects of, 101 ; sub-seots 
of, 102; Tamil, 102; Telugu and 
Kannada, 102-103; Tulu, 103. 

Bridges, 236. 

British, The, 77, 79, 334, 360, 363 

de. Britto, John, 59, 60, 139. 

Broadcast, 143; Department, i2», 280 
rural, 229-230 ; wireless, 229. 

Brunella vulgaria, 10. 

Bryant, Mr., 167. 

Buchanania latifolia (Sami), 167,161. 

Buddha, the, 22. 

Buddhism, 22, 29. 

Bukka, 46. 

Bull-dozers, 147. 

Bulls, 149, 150. 

Burma, 146. 

Butbumalai hill, 181, 
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Cabbage, 2,144. 

Cabinet, Mission, 88 ; Sub-committee, 148 
Calcutta, 162, 176. 

Caldwell, Captain, 150. 

Colliaiid, Captain, 68. 

OoXophyilum datum (Kattu pinnai), 163. 
Camellia, 10. 

Campbell, major, 60. 

Canarium strfclum (Karun kungiliyam), 168. 
*auoz, Bisliop, A, 139. 

Cape Comorin, 46, 52. 

Cardamom, 141, 144; Hills, 2. 

Curmichael, Mr., 231. 

Cassia auricbtta (avarompattai), 162, 
G&tsia marginata (Scnkonnai), 150, 

Cassia monlana (malai avaram), 150. 
Cattle, 13, 1C). 

Gauliiowor, 144. 

Cedrela toona { Chundanavomb*), 157, 158 
163. 

Central Land Mortgage Bonk, 190, 191. 
Central Museum (Industrial and Commert 
Olid}, at Mr.dras, 184. 

Central Palm Cur Training School, 100. 
Central Publicity Committee, 202. 
CentuAum, 9. 

Ceylon, emigration to, 17, 18; expedition 
into Madurai, 31; forces routed, 32 ; 
inter-marriago of Pandyons with ruler* 
of, 34 ; raid on, 34 ; triumph over, by 
Nay aka King, 49. 

Chalukya, 30. 

Chamaraja Udaiyar, 53. 

Chanda Saheb, 61, 05, 06, 67, 347. 
ChanuanpaUi, 68., 

Channel, Anupanadi, 19; Nilayar, 10; 
Suruli, 1,9. 

Chattarapatti', choultries at, 237 ; Water 
pandal* at, 237. 

ChattortOn, Mr., 182. t 

Chattroms, 237, See al*o under ohoultrie*. 

Chctur .gir —See Sadugiri; 

Checkanurani, Labour Society and 
Supervising Union at, 219. 

Ohekicus, 180. 

‘Ghaiusal Kao, Sri, 231, 

OheraB, 21. 

Cheroot induetry, 179. 

Cheater, Dr., 267. 

Chattier* (Chettis)— See Nattukottai 

Chsttiar*. 

Chettipillayarnatbaro, Water pandal at, 
238. 

Chevvur Kotai Hill, 7. 

Chickrtisaia tabularis (agi)), 158 
Chidambaram, 30, 37, 396,411. 

Chief Engineer, 239. 

Cbikkadeva Rayay 60. 

Chikkaraya, Sriranga II, 62, 

Chillies, 141. 

Chingleput, 370. 

Cbinna Raja Bodu, 2. 

Chinnakesava, 49. 

Chinnalapatti, Silk weaving at 174, 175 ; 
Women’* Welfare Centre at, 224. 


Ohinpamur, Manalun estate near, 12, 

ChifhraVaharia, 21.' 

Chitrangada, 21. 

Chittanai Anicut, 20. 

Chloroxylmi SieieleMia (Porasu), 150. 

Chockanoorani, Choultrionjat, 237 ; Kallai' 
supervising union and Labour Society' 
at, 219; Traveller*’ Buncmlow and restj 
houee* at, 237. 

Chodas— -See Chola*. 

Chokkunatha Nayaka, 57. 

Cholam, 141, 14$, 

Chola-,, 21 ; fall of glory of, 17; occupation 
of Madurai, 32. 

Choultries, 237, 23,S See also Chetrame, 

Christian Mission, American, 140, 266, 266, 
387 , 3901 Carnatic (or Pondicherry), 
130; aispensaries, 257; hospitals, 249, 
Jadna, 140; Jesuit, 59; John do Britto 
put to death, 6‘>; Lutheran, 14u ; Nobili 
shifted to North, 56 ; Portuguese, 61 ; 
quarrel between Jesuit and Portuguese, 
62; Society of Foreign, 139; Swedish 
dispensary, 2(8 ; under Nayaka Kings, 
05, 

Christ’an*, 60, 60, 138. 139-140. 

Chi ,*tianity, 51, 62. 

Circoea, 9. 

Citrus, 141. 

Civil Disabilities Act, 214. 

Civil Disobedience Movement, 77, 79, 80, 
86; 209. 

Civil justice, 306-311,317-320. 

Civil Procedure Code, 316. 

Clayey loam, 143. 

Clematis, 9. 

Ciive, Robert, 67, 72. 

Coaker’s Walk, 388. 

Cochin, I. 

Cochlospermum goseypium, 157. 

Coconuts, 141. 

Codes— See , Civil Procedure Code, 
Criminal Procedure Code and Penal 

CoL, 

Coffee, % 141, 144. 

Coimbatore, 1, 7, 21, 31, 48. 

Colebrooke, Dr., 257. 

College, 262 ; Fatima, 267 ; first-grade, 
140 ; Lady Doak, 266 ; Medical, S01; 
Native (Madurai), 260, 

Commelina elavata, 11. 

Commercial Tax Department, 370, 377. 

Commercial'Tax Officer*, 370. 

Commissioner of Commercial Taxes, 370, 

177 . 

Committee, Agricultural Finance Sub* 
(Gadgil Committee), 190; Central 
Publicity, 202 ; Co-operative Planning 
(Saraiya Committee), 190 ; of Assigned 
Revenue, 70; of Native Education, 204 j 
on liquor, 372 ; on Local Administration, 
295; Prohibition Enquiry, 210; Special, 
on Police, 327; Speoial. tenancy and 
land revenue, 370; State Handloom, 
197; State Harijan, Welfare, 2l3'j 
Town Congrees, 87;" Vijayarogbava 
Achariar, 190 i Water-supply and 
Drainage, 254 
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Communications, 234-245 ; Posts and 
Telegraphs, 244-215 ; Railways, 244 ; 
Read's, 244 ; Telephones, 245. 

Communists, 83 ; ban against lifted, 89 i 
banned, S3 ; Conspiracy, 92 ; Move¬ 
ments, 82, 91 ; Party, 85, 89. 91 j violent 
activities of, 91-92. " 

■ r ' i 

Community, Centres, 224 ; listening, 229. 

Community project, 145 ; scheme, 207. 

Composite, 10. 

Cpuferenpe, Non-Brahmin, 77. 

Conference of Sanitary Officers 252. 

Congress High Command, 90; Ministry, 
92. 

Constituent Assembly, convening of, 89. 

Co-operation, 187-uOO ; background for 
oo-oporative effort, 187-189. 

Co-operativo Credit Societies Act, 189, 

Co-operative Department,, 182. 

Co-oporalive Housing Colony, 222. 

Co-operative Planning Committee, 190. 

Co-operative Sale Societies, at Dindigul 
and Theui, 193, 124. 

Co-operative Societies, 146, 185; Adminis¬ 
trative sot up for supervising, 200; 
Agricultural credit, 187, 191 ; Agricul¬ 
tural non-credit, 193; Apiary, 1-5; 
Building. 195, 199 ; Cottage industries, 
196, 197-198; Credit structure of, 190- 
191 ; fishermen's, 195; improvement 
and expansion of, 190 ; jaggery manu¬ 
facturing, 195, 198, 199; labour 

contraot, 195, 200; Marketing, 193; 
metal workers’, 195, 198 ; Milk 

supply, 193, 194, 195 ; Non-agricultural 
oredit, 192; Non-agricultural non- 
credit, 193. 195; non-credit, 190; 

origin of, 189; Primary stores (the 
consumers’),. 196, 196 ; Raiffeisen (of 
Germany), 189; Rope und tape makers’, 
195, 198; Students’ stores, 195, 196; 
under Firka Development Scheme, 208 ; 
weavers’, 195, 196-197. 

Cope, Capt. James, 67. 

Copper plate grants, 22. 

Cornwallis Sy. tem, 302, 303, 300, 311, 312, 
326, 330, 339. 

Crotalaria, 10. 

Cottage industries. Board for, 198 ; draw¬ 
backs of, 182 ; dyeing, 176, 178 ; hand- 
loom weaving, 174-176; hand-spinning, 
174; Kora mat weaving, 178-179; 
metalwork, 180; oil pressing, 180; stone 
carving, 180-181 ; tanning, 178; 
tobacco, 178-180 ; wood-carving, 181. 

Cottage industries Co-operative Society, 
219. 

Cotton, 141, 143 ; Cambodia, 144, 145 ; 
seeds, 147 ; cultivation, 155. 

Court, Assistant Judge’s, 306, 317; 

Auxiliary Zillah, 308, 309 ; Civil, 302, 
315, 320; Company’s, 302, 309; 

Criminal, 313, 316, 317, 324; Crown 
(Supreme), 302, 303, 308, 309, 313, 315 ; 
District, 317,. 318, 320; District 

MuhaifaV SIQ, 317, 318 320; High, 


303, 310, 316, 317, 318, 320, 323, 
325; Magistrates, 317, 325 ; Native 
commissioners’, 304, 306; Panchayat, 
317, 319, 320,324, 325'; Provincial and 
Cirouit, 302, 303, 304, 305, 306, 307, 
308, 309,310, 311,313, 314, 315, 322; 
Register’s (Registrar’s), 304 306, 310 ; 
Revenue, 320 ; Sadr Amins, 317 ; Sadr 
and Foujdari Adalat, 302, 303, 3Qf, 309, 
310,311, 312, 314, 316, 322; Sessions, 
317,323, 324, 326; Small cause, 320; 
Subordinate Judges’, 317, 318, 320; 
Village, 322, 324 ; Village Munsifs’, 310, 
317, 319, 320; Zillah,. 302, 303, 304, 
305, 306, 307, 308, 3d9, *15, 321, 322. 

Oourt-fecs, 322-323. 

Court of Directors, 264, 306, 313, 343. 344, 
345, 361. 

Cows, 149. 

Criminal Justice, '316—818, 323—325. 
Criminal Procedure Code, 80, 87, 316, 317. 
Criminal Tribes Act, 78, 217, 218, 330. 
Cripps Mission, 86. 

Crotolaria alb via, 10, 

Cryptome.ria japonica, 166. 

Curabu, 141, 142, 143; hybrid, 143. 
Cupressus tomlota, 166, 

Curculigo OTchioid.es, 10. 

Cyanotis arachnoidea, J A 
0 yanotis vrighbu, 10. 

Cyolone, 18, 


D 

Dadabhoy Navroji, Sri, 211.' 

Daincha, 141, 

Dairy Development Scheme, 194. 

Dalayay Pedaa Kcsavappa, 49. 

Dalavay Venkatacharya, 61, 

Dalbergia latifolia (Rosewood), 157, 168, 
167. 

Dalbergia Paniculata (Paohalai) ,167. 
Daimil cheruvu, 05. 

Dams and wells, 168. 

Daud Khan, 59. 

Decentralisation, Royal Commission on, 
296. 

Deecbberry, 179. 

Defence of India Rules, 146. 

Dendrocalamas striotus, 160. 

Depressed Classes, 212. ' 

Deputy Commissioner of Police, 222. 

Deputy Directors of Agriculture, 144, 146. 

Devadanapatti, described, 423; estate 
acquired by British, 334; Manjalar 
cataract near, 5; palayam elaimed by 
Palayagara of Sandaiyur, 336; Palayam 
. escheated for want of heirs, 360. 

Devadas Gandhi, 78. 

Devagiri, 39. 

Devakottai, 181. 

Devangas, 136, 174. 

Devaroya II, 471 
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Dcvendxa Pallars, 125. 

Dharepuram, 83. 

Dharnaapatti, 150. 

Dharmasastras, 28. 

Dichoptsia elliptica (Pali), 183' 

Dichroatachya oinerea (Vedathela), 159. 

Dindigul, acquired by British, 834 ; animal 
husbandry, 149 ; banks at, 192 ; Bell- 
metal manufacture at, 180; Cambodia 
cotton raised in, 144 ; oapture of, 338 ; 
church at, 140; olimate described, 14 ; 
Co-operative Sale Society at, 194; Courts 
at, 303, 304, 320; described, 380—383 ; 
distress round, 17; eleotrioity soheme, 
226 ; garrisoned, 63 ; great rock of, 4 ; 
Health Scheme, 253 ; hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries at, 248,268; Independence 
day celebration at, 80; Kolingi grown 
in, 142; metal industry at, 180 ; milk 
supply union at, 195; mills at, 173 ; 
Municipality, 292, 800; plantation 

orops at, 144 ; police system in, 828 ; 
possession of by Chanda Saheb, 82; 
possession of by English, 71; protected 
water-supply to, 256 ; province invaded 
by Raja of Mysore, 62; rail route, 
163 ; revenue assessment in, 358; 
revenue system in, 342 ; revision survey 
of, 354 ; schools at, 264, 286 ; Settle, 
ment of, 342 ; speeches on pioketing 
at, 80 ; survey of, 351 ; Taluk Boards, 
280,281, 282,283; tannery refuse at, 
141 ; telephone exchanges at, 245; 
tobaooo and oigar factories at; 173; 
Veterinary hospital at, 150 ; weaving 
centre at, 175; wells in, 155; zamin- 
dari, 277. 

Dindigul Co-operative Sale Sooiety, 193, 
194. 

Dindigul Milk Supply Union, 195, 

Dip went lemhtnaultii, 10. 

Diplerocurpua Speciet (Karunjeli), 188. 

Dirootor of Agriculture, 144. 

Director of Community Development, 
207. 

director of Harijan Welfare, 213, 214. 

Director of Industrial and Technical 
Enquiries, 182. 

Director of Industries, 182. 

Director of Publio Health, 250, 

Director of Public Instruction, 283, 271. 

Dire tor of Rural Welfare, 202, 207- 

Director of Settlements, 367. 

D r ictor of Women’s Welfare, 223. 

Diseases, oholera, 246—-247; digestive, 
348; dysentery, 248; influenza, 248 ; 
leprosy, 248; lung, 248 ; malaria, 248 ; 
Mycetoma (a fungus disease known as 
“ Madurai Foot ”), 248 ; of the res- 
piratory system, 248; plague, 248; 
rheumatio, 248; scabies 248 ; skin 248; 
vs all-pox, 247 ; stomach and bowels, 
MS; tuberculosis, 248 ; venereal, 248. 

District Advisory Council, 210, 

I strict Agricultural Officers, 145. 

r istrict Board, Madurai, 88, 

Oistriet Engineers, 239. 


District Harijan Welfare Offioers, 214. 
District Road Cess Aot IH, 239, 240, 276, 
277. 

District Secondary Education Board, 288. 
District Superintendent of Polio*, 216, 
218. 

Divisional Inspector of Schools, 275, 
Doddappanayakkanur, described, 4S8; 

settlement of, 361, 

Doioneca Viscoaa (Virali), 159. 

Dost AU, 61, 65. 

Dravida, Kazhagam (Black Shirts), 91; In 
Madurai, 93, 

Dravida Munnetra Kazhagam, 93, 

Dravida Polytechnic. 183, 

Dravidauad, 89. 

Dravidian Culture, 28 ; traditions, 29. 
Drosera, 9, 11. 

Dry crop, 143. 

Dupleix, Mona. 67, 

Dutch, the, 55, 56, 64, 

Dwarasamudra, 39, 41. 

Dyarehy, set up, 76. 

Dyeing industry, 176-178. 


E 


East India Company, 67, 239, 264. 

Eoonomio Depression, 360. 

Education, 101, 262—275; administrative 
control of, 275 ; adult or social, 278, 
274 ; advance in, 268, 270 ; baeio, 201, 
206, 272 ; burden of elementary, 276 ; 
Christian Missions* work in the field of, 
140 ; eollege, 266, 267 ; Compulsory, 270, 
271; department of, 265,271; elementary, 
264, 265, 260, 267, 270 ; filtration theory 
of, 284; for youths (by Amorioan Mission), 
260 ; national, 205 ; of Harijans, 212, 214 
—215; of women, 225; over-all picture 
of (in Madurai), 274; progress of, 285; 
reorganisation of, 269 ; secondary, 266, 
267,268 ; state of eduoatioa in 19th 
century, 262. 263 ; theory of mass, 284 ( 
under Kallar reclamation, 210. 

Education Cess Act, 276, 277, 292. 

Education Department, 225. 

Educational council, 270. 

Ekoji, 58, 59. 

Elotocarpua tubercu'atus, 168. 

Elections, genera!, 90, 

Electricity department, 226. 

Elephant grass (bothai). 101, 

Elphinstone, Lord, 201. 

Elumalai, 428. 

Emakkalapuram, 383. 

Emergency Ordinance, 81. 

Employees’ State Insurance Aot, 221. 

Enadi, 28. 

Endalaparai, 160. 

Engineering Department, 239. 

England, 76. 

Errakkapatti, water psndal at, 238. 

Erasakkanayakkanur, described, 423; 
estate re-annexed to Dindigul, 334. 

Etiodtndron attfractuorum, 162, 169, 171. 
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Enyodu, described) 383; estate acquired 
by British, 334 ; palayam forfeited for 
rebellion, 360; traveller’s^, bungalow 
and rest bouses at, 237. 

Erode, 38, 63. 

Eiskine Hospit al, 246. 

Estates, abolition of, 360-368. 

Ettiyapuram, 64. 

Euoalyptus, 169. 

Eugenia species (myrtle family), 168. 

Euphorbia trigonus (tirukukalli), 169. 

Executive Council, 226. 

Exports, 163, 116, 186. 

Eyinar, 25. 


F 


Fairs, 149, 185. 

Famine, 18. 

Fascism, 86. 

Fatima College for Women, 287. 

Federation, Scheduled Castes, 84. 

Fernandez, Father G. 60, 62, 139. 

Festivals, 97-100. 

Ficus religioso, 9. 

Firewalking, 100. 

Firka Development Officer, 202. 

Firka Development Scheme, 160. 

Fisher, Mr., 163, 154. 

Fisheries, demonstration fish farms main¬ 
tained in the department, 12; pearl, 51. 

Five-Year Plan, 147, 148. 

Floods, 19, 20. 

Fodder crops, 14], 146. 

Fomes (fungus), 160. 

Food production, 148. 

Foot, Mr. Bruce, 6. 

Forests, 167-172 ; administration of, 164 ; 
classification of, 167 ; fuel, 159 ; gallnut 
type, 158 ; grassland type, 158 ; injuries 
to, 160; low-lying sholas (Evergreen), 
158 ; timber, 167 ; working plans, 
165-172. 

FortBat, Dindigul; 880, 382; Idaiyan- 

kottai, 417 ; Melur, 409 ; Nilakkottai, 
413 ; Sholavandan, 41# ; Vattilagundu, 
415; Vedasandur, 386. 

Fort St, George. 72. 

Fraire, Andre, 58. 

French, the, 66. 

Fullarton, Colonel, 70. 

Fund(s), Mansion House, 18; Minakshi 
temple, 17 ; State, 18, 

Funeral oeremonies— Sec under ‘Brahmins’ 
and ‘ Non-Brahmins ’. 

Fyson, P. F„ 11. 


Q 


Gadgil Committee See Committee. 
Gamble, J. S., 11. 

Ganepathi, 37. 

Qandagopala, 37. 

M.D.G.—32 


Gandhigram, 184. 

Gandhiji, 73, 75, 78, 79, 80, 81, 86, !0. 
Caudhinikelan Village Industries Co¬ 
operative Society, 198. 

Ganga l)evi, 46. 

Gantamauayakkanur, described, #23; 
estate re-annexed to Dindigul, 33#; 
permanent settlement of, 361 ; sailed 
granted to, 362, 

Garlic, 144. 

Oentiana quadrijarta, 10. 

Geographical and Statistical Memoir of the 
Provinces of Madurai and Dindigul, 238, 
Geology, 6 -8. 

German oarp, 12. 

Ghaiyas-ud-Din Tughluk, 40. 
Ghiyas-ud-Din Damghani, 41. 

Gingee, .54, 55, 58. 

Gingelly, 141. 

Qivotia rotlleriformis (Vandalai), 167, 189. 
Glyricidia, 141. 

Gneissio rocks, 6. 

Goa, Archbishop of, 139, 140. 

Golconda, 63, 65. 

Gooty, 66. 

Gopaluswami Hills, 8. 

Gopinathaswami Hill, 100. 

Goripalayam, flood in, 19. 

Goundor, 121. 

Governor’s rule, 89. 

Govind iraghava Ayyar, Sri. L.A., 231. 
Grama Suva Sangham, 206. 210. 

Grama Sevalcs, 202, 203, 208. 

Grapes, 141, 144. 

Grass, 146. 

Greece, 21, 27. 

Green leaf, 141. 

Green manure crops, 141 
Qrewia, i 67, 

Qrewia tiliaefolia (Thadasu or Vazhukkai), 
157. 

Grihya Sutras, 101. 

Gtoundnuts, 141, 142, 143, 147. 

Grow Moro Food Campaign, 18, 141, 140, 
147, 155. 

Guardians and Wards Act, 320. 

Gudalur, dusoribed, 424; estato acquired 
by British, 334; tract, 336. 

Gundar river, 6; Valley, 1, 7, 159. 

Gundar Sholu, 159. 

Guzzilamparei, 238. 

Qyrocarpus jacquini ( ianakku ), 189. 


H 

Hdbenaria elliptica, 11. 

H abenaria galeandra, 11. 

Hafta I) uvasthanam, 347. 

Haiviks, 103. 

Hallicars, 149. 

Hampaiva, 65. 

Handlocm Weavers’ Assoc'ation, MaclueA 
85. 

Handloom Weaving, 174—176, 

Eardtiickia binata (echo), 168. 
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Harihara I, 4(5. 

Harihara II, 47, 

Harijaii Hostel, 215. 

Harijan uplift movemont, 212. 

Harijan Welfare Department, 21 3, 1(5 

218. 

Harrington, Mr. William, 317. 

Harvey Mills, strike in 74, 76. 

Harveypatti, (lo-operutrve Housing Colony 
at, 222. 

Havanna, 179. 

Health Department, 216. 

Henicyclia Sepiara (virai), 159. 

Heracleuin Sprengahanum, 11 . 

Heron, Colonel, 07, 68. 

High Court, 153. 

High Wavy mountain, 1, 4, 

Highways Department, 234. 

Hills, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 11. 

Hind Ku*ht Ni.aran Sangh, 249. 

Hindu Religious Endowments Board, 232. 

Hindu , The, 78. 

Hinduism, 24, 29. 

Hindustani (Hindi), 84. 

Hirunyagaibha and Tulabhara, 30. 

Hobart,, Lord, £94. 

Hoisington, Mr., 140. 

Home Rule Movement, objects of, 73, 
merger with Noil-Co-operation and 
Khilafat movements, 74. 

Hoploceramhyx tipinicornia, 16). 

Honsgrom, 141. 

Hospitals, 258 259, 260. 

Howard, Sir Henry, 226. 

Hoysalns, the, 36. 

Hurdis, Mr. Thomas Buwyer, classification 
of lauds by, 345 ; Colloctorslnp given to 
337, 346; Government’s approval of 
propoials for settlement made by, 342; 
grant of Tnmkarn obtained by, 403; 
inams assumed by, 302 j palayagars 
subdued by, 339; report submitted by, 
340, 341, 346; survey and settlement 
by 345, 346, 348, 353. 

Hyder Ali, 4, invasion of, 17, 68, King of 
Mysore. 70. 

Hydro-Electric .Schemes, 226-229. 


I 


Ibn Bututa, 22. 

Idaiyankottai, described, 417 ; markets 
and fairs at, 149; palayam acquired 
by British, 334; paluyam resumed for 
arrears, 360; p reman-nt settlement, 
361 ; plundering by palayagars of, 336. 

Idaiyars or Yadaves 119-120. 

Hango Adigal, 29. 

Ilanjeliyan (Seliyan or Vorrj Vorceliyan) 
23. 

Impartible Estates Act, 3c2. 

Impatiens lenella, 11 . 

Imperial ;Now State) Bank of India, 191. 

Imperial Li gislative Council, 211, 212, 231. 

Imports, 163, 185. 


Inam(s), 362-366 ; Commissioner, 302,36*; 
religious and charitable, 362 ; settle¬ 
ment, 365; title-deeds, 365; villages, 
364, 360 ; village -ervio<\ 363. 1 

Income Tax Department, 378. 
ilia. Constitution of, 89; inauguration 
of Republic of, 89. 

India Act, XVI of 1850, 290 ; XVI of 1864, 
and XVI of 1908, 321. 

Indian Companies Act, 120. 

Indian Divorce Act, 320. 

Indian Easements Act, 153. 

Indian Factories Act, 219, 220, 222. 

Indian Mutiny, 239. 

Indian National Congress, 73, 79, 208, 325. 
Indian Prohibition Manual, 209. 

Indian Registration Act, 287, 288. 

Indian Succession Act, 320. 

Indian Tea Market Expansion Board, 210. 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 220. 

Indigofera pedic.Uata, 10, 

Indo-China, 145. 

Indo-U.S. technical co-operation agree¬ 
ment, 207. 

Indra Vanniars, 121. 

Industrial and Commercial Museum, 183, 

184. 

Industrial Conference, 182. 

Industrial Disputes Act, 221, 223. 

Industrial Employment. Act, 220. 

Industrial labour, disputes, 221 ; factories, 
219; legislation, 219, 220, 221; mater¬ 
nity and other benefit- to the emplo 
yoes, 221 ; minimum wages, 221 ; shop* 
and establishments, 221 : social welfare 
and security of the employees, 220; 
State insurance, 221 ; trade unions, 220 ; 
welfare, 219-222. 

Industrial school, 183, 184. 

Industrial School-Leaving Ccitiiicatos, 184. 
Industrial training ce ntre, 225. 

Industrial Tribunals, 221, 223. 

Industries, 173-185. 

Industries Act, 182. 

Industries and Commerce Department, 
182, 184. 

Inscriptions at, Aivannalai, 22, 416; 

Alagav Kovii, 407 ; Anaimalai, 22, 392 ; 
And patti, 42] ; Chinnamnnur, 423; 
Dindigul, 381; Kallattuppatti, 429; 
Karadipat i, 394; Krttungalakudi, 409 ; 
Keelakkudi, 394; Kiranur, 417; Kodi- 
mangalam, 394 ; Madur, 385; Mettu- 
patti, 413; Periyakulam, 425; Shola- 
vauduri, 414; Tiruchirappalli, 22; 
Tirupparaukontain, 405 ; Uthuma- 
palayam, 426, 427; Veorapandi, 427 ; 
Vikaramangula.ni, 431, 

Inscriptions of, Achyutu, 381 ; Cliolas, 22, 
35; Maruvarman Sundara Pandya I, 
405; Pz.ndyan times, 409, 425, 427; 
Paranteka I, 392 ; Raja Raja, 34, 49; 
56; Udayar Sundara Pandya, 392 ; 
Vnraguna, 22. 

Inspector of Factories, 222, 223. 

Inspector of Industries, 183. 

Inspootiess of Girls’ Schools, 275. 

Intensive Khadi Scheme, 174. 
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Interim Government, formation of, 89. 
Intermediate Examination, 216. 
International Labour Organization, 219. 
Iravandanallur, 181. 

Irrigation, 150-166. 

Irattar, plantations, 159 , timber forests, 
157. 

Irwin, Lord, 80. 

Itchamnum ciliare, 10. 


J 

Jaffnapatam, 56. 

Jaggaraya. Gobburi, 62. 

J ails, 330—333. 

Jainism, 29. 

Jains, the 3, 4. 

Jamabandi, 351. 

James, Father, 139. 

Japanese war, 88. 

Jatavnrman, Kulasokhara, 35. 

Jatavarman, Srivallabha, 34. 

Jatavnrman, Sundara Chola, 34, 36,39. 
Jatila Parantaka (Varaguna Mahuraja or 
Maranjadayan or Nedunjadayan) 31, 33. 
Java, 179. 

Jawaharlal Nehru, Sri, ,9, 8 ). 
Jayautavarman (Soudan) 29; Vanavan, 30. 
Jesuit Missionaries, 50, 

Jinnali, Mr. M. A., 88. 

Johnstone, Sir Alexander, 403. 

Joseph, Sri George, 73, 78. 
Jotilnayabkanur. 428. 

Jurisdiction of. Assistant Judge, 308 ; 
Auxiliary Z ill ah Court, 308 ; ili itriet 
Man si tV,, 307, 308 ; Foujdari and Sadr 
Adalafc, 302 ; High Court, 316, 317, 323 ; 
Magistrates, 315 ; Provincial Court, 304, 
306, 810 ; Registrar, 303, 308, 309 ; Sadr 
Amins, 308, 309, 310; Sessions Court, 
323 ; several courts, 318; Sub-Jud t eK, 
320. 

Justice Party, 74, 76, 81, 82, 84,85,89. 


K 

Kadaiyar Pa liars, 125. 

Kadungon, 29. 

Kaikolars (Kaikolatw), 120—121. 
Kalabhras, the, 29, 

Kalagunadu, 124. 

Kalakadu, 68. 

Kalam (long orop), 141. 

Kalanal Valley, 137. 

Kalanehoe, 10. 

Kalayamuttur, 417. 

Kali chakrams, 338, 

Kaliar, 115. 

Kali fanam, 33,8. 

Kalinga, 35, 

Kalkatt,;, 119. 

Kalla Alagar Temple, 3. 
Kalladnnar, 24. 

(See also under Alagarkoil. 

M.D.G.—o2a 


Kallars, 57, 67, 97, 116—119 ; caste sub. 

divisions of, 116, Common Fund 
co-operativo credit societies, 192, crimi’ 
nal propen ities; of, 225, marriage and 
funeral customs of, 117-118 ; of Anajyur, 
336; reclamation of, 329 ; social status, 
116, 117 ; Trust Fund, 192 ; worship by. 
119. 

Kailattupatti, 429. 

KiUaveli Vanniars, 120, 

Kalligudi, 237. 

Kallupatti, choultries at, 237; Congress, 
camps at, 90 ; Firka development sohemo! 
202 : Intoni ive Khadi scheme, 174, 206 • 
model centre of Village Industries, 204 ; 
Nation >1 Extension Service Blocks at, 
207; Rural Welfare scheme at, 202, 204 j 
206; Women’s Welfare branch *t, 224. 

Kal-fachchar (stone mason), 123. 

Kalyanasundaram Avyar, Sri K. 231. 

Kalyauasimdara Mudaliar, Sri T.V, 74, 

Kamakship rrum, model orchard at, 145. 

Kamandalanadi, 6. 

Kamaraj Nadar, Sri K. 90, 229. 

Kamayagoundunpatty, 236. 

Kambam, anicut swept away, 1<J ; animals 
in and around, 11, bamboos at, 160. 
cliffs at, 2 ; climate doscrihed, 13 ; des¬ 
cription of, 424; dispensaries at, 160; 
estate acquired by British, 334 ; ever 
green forests, 168 ; exoosse3 committed 
in, 337; fuel ooupes of, 162; fuel forests, 
159 : gallnut typo forests, 168 ; irrigation 
works damaged, 20 ; Kappiliyars of, 12 ; 
land leased for cultivation, 140 ; posi¬ 
tion of valley, 5, 6 ; potatoes grown in, 
147; revenue system, 335; soenory, 2; 
sheep in, 162 ; sunnhemp grown in the 
valley, 142 ; Suruli plateau in 157 ; tea 
grown in 144 ; timber forests, 157 ; tract, 
336 ; valley, 3, 5, 0, 8, 11; valley leased 
for cultivation, ]47 ; veterinary dispen¬ 
sary at, 150. 

Kamban damba, 142. 

Kambarapalli, 174, 

Kambattav (Kambalattar) Nayakat 
Ste Tottiyars. * 

Kambili, 41. 

Kammalars (Visvabrahmins), 123-125 

Kamudhi, flood in, 19. 

Kaiiakattur, 124. 

Kanakkilinattar, 108. 

Kanapper, 24, 

Kanchi, 37, 46. 

Kandadevi, 110. 

Kandalur Saloikkalam, 35. 

Kandavars, 103. 

Kandramanikkam, 110. 

Kandrigimalai, 4. 

Kangayams (cattle), 149. 

Kanjivaypporur, 33, 

Kannada, 12, 13. 

Kannadigas, 97. 

Kannaki, 23, 20, 28. 

Kannan Ferry, 236. 

Kamianur-Koppam, fortress’of, 37, 41, 

Kannar (brass-smith), 183j 
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Xannivadi, described, 383-384 ; estate 
claimed by Virupakshi Palayagars, 337 ; 
oat ate reannexed to Dindigul, 331 ; Pala¬ 
yagars of, 52, 5 5 ; permanent settlement 
of, 361 ; travellers’ bungalow and re it 
houses in, 8, 237. 

Kapalikas, 40. 

Kapatapuram, 21, 

Kupilar, 29. 

Kapok, 102. 

Kappiliyars, 12. 

Karadikal, 7. 

Karadipatti, 394. 

Karaikadu, 108. 

Karaikkal, 65. 

Koraikudi, 181, 226. 

Karaiyalan, 119. 

Karambati, 39. 

Karandamalais, bison on, 161 ; forest, 168 > 
hills, 3, 4, 11; injuries to forost, 100! 
sandalwood trees on, 160. 

Kat-i-Martin (Nammalvav), 32. 

Kariohikattu Maravars, 113. 

Karkattars, 108. 

Karumalai, 4 
Karuraankadu Hill, 1. 

Karumar— See Kollar. 

Karungalakudi, 409. 

Karunganni, 144. 

Karuppatti, 237, 238. 

Karur, 03. 

Kaaipalayam, hand-spinning at, 174. 
Kagturi ilanga, 51. 

Kaaturi Rangaiya, 60. 

Kattaya Teva, 61. 

Kattu kuttagai, 347. 

Katy ryana, 21. 

Kavarais, 137. 

Kavarmalai, 2. 

Kayal, 44. 

Kayattar, 52. 

Keelaiyur, 409. 

Keelakkudi—See Koelakuyilkudi. 
Keelakuyilkudi, 394. 

Keelavalavoo, 238. 

Keeranur, dosoribed, 417 ; trunk telephone 
connections to. 246. 

Kemal Pasha, 77. 

Khaddor Development Society, 174. 

Khadi Scheme, 205. 

Khalifa, 75, 77. 

Kharagiri, 32. 

Khilafat Movemont, rise of, 73, 75, 76; 

meetings, end of, 77, 78. 

Khusrau Khun, 4 c. 

Kila, 113. 

Kilakkottai, described, 429; permanent 
settlement, 381 ; sanad granted to, 362. 
Kilangulam, 237. 

Kilavan Setupati (Raghunatha Teva), 57, 
68,69. 

Kiluvamalai, thefts of fuel trom, 161. 

Kisan agitation, 92. 

Koecadayan (Ranadhira), 30, titles of 
Vanavan, Sembian and Solan to, 30. 

Kodaganar, 6. 

JCodai (short crop), 141, 146. 


Kodaikanal, climate described, 14; 
constitution of taluk, 371; court at, 320 ; 
described, 386-291 ; electricity scheme; 
226 ; fuel ooupea of, 162 ; health scheme, 
253 ; hillB, 1, 5 : hill taluk not included 
in Mr. Hnrdis’s settlement , 363; hospitals 
and dispensaries at, 200 ; injuries to 
forest of, 160 ; Iruttar valley of, 157 ; 
lake, 12 ; malaria at, 249 ; meteorite 
found near, 8 ; milk supply union at, 195; 
municipality, 296, 301 ; pine plantation 
near, 160 ; protected water supply, 250 ; 
resurvey find resettlement, 360 ; sana¬ 
toria, 2 ; settlement, 353 ; sheep in, 162; 
telephone exchanges at, 245 ; timber 
forests at, 157 ; travellers’ bungalow and 
rest houses at, 237 ; veterinary hospital 
at; 150. 

Kodaikanal Road, 237. 

Kodamari odai, 236. 

Kodikkals, 108. 

Kodimangalam, 394. 

Kodumbalur, 30. 

Kokulam, limest one beds at, 7-8. 

Kolinji, 141, 142. 

Kollar (blacksmith), 123. 

Kollegal, 175. 

Kombai, described, 425 ; excesses commit- 
tod in, 337 ; pulsyam acquired by 
British, 334 ; picketing at, 80 ; reserve 
forest, 100. 

Konar, 119. 

Komla Venkatappaya, 78. 

Kondayankoltai Maravars, 113. 

Konga Pallars, 125. 

Kongas, 108. 

Kongu country, 31. 

Kopperunjinga, 36. 

Kora grass, 178. 

Kora mat weaving, 178-179. 

Korkai, 21, 27. 

Korra (coreal), 141. 

KoIbb, 103. 

Koteswars, 103. 

Kothandaram Spinning Mills, 173. 

Kothapatti, tanning industry at, 173. 

Kottagudi river, 19. 

Kottai (Fort) Vollalars, 1 18. 

Kottaipattu, 115. 

Kottampatti, 4, 8, 237, 238. 408. 

Kovalan, 23, 26. 

Kovilaukulam, 429. 

Kozhikodo, 183. 

Krishna III, 33. 

Krishna Vanniars, 121. 

Krishnadeva Raya, 47. 

Krishnan, Dr., 7. 

Krishnappa, 48, 49, 50. 

Krishnapuram, 52. 

Kudiraimalai (Horse hill), 3. 

Kudiraiyar Valleys, 11, 157. 

Kujas, 180. 

Kukkal, 158. 

Kulam, 35. 

Kulasekhara, 35. 

Kulusekara Alwar, 33, 

Kulasekharan Kottai, 412. 

Kulottunga I, 34, 36. 
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Kulottunga III, 36. 

Kuxnara Kampatia, 46. 

Kuraaramangalam, Sri Mohan, 89, 90. 

Kumara Muttu, 65. 

Kumars Pillai, 337, 338. 

Kumarayya, 63. 

Kumaraswami Raja, Sri P. S., 91. 

Kumaraswami Roddiyar, Sri 8., 84. 

Kumari, 27. 

Kumbakonam, 31. 

Kumli, 157, 159. 

Kunnanko t tainadu —-See Kaudramanik- 

kam. 

Kuunavars, 129. 

Kuppalanattam, 429. 

Kurukkurmalai, 2. 

Kurumadai, 30. 

Kuruviturai, 347. 

Kusavara (Potters), 98, 127. 

Kusum, 176. 

Kuthuvilakku, 180. 

Kuvakkapatti, described, 384. estate 
reannoTed to Dindigul, 334 ; 

L 

Lab-lab, 141. 

Labbai merchants, 178 

Labour, Royal Commission on, 219. 

Labour Appellate Tribunal, 221. 

Labour Commissioner, 212, 222. 

Labour Conciliation Officer, 223. 

Labour Department, 216, 222. 

Labour Government, formation in Britain, 

88 . 

Labour Union, Madurai, 90. 

Dacca laccitera, 12. 

Lace manufacture, 178. 

Lady Doak Colloge for Women, 266. 

Lagerstroemia lanaeoleta (Venteak), 157 , 158, 
163. 

Lakkana, 47. 

Lakshmanan Chettiar and Company, 173. 

Lally [Count do], 70. 

Land, assignment to Harijans, 214; 

classification for revenue settlement, 349; 
classification of wot lands for assessment, 
351 ; dry, 359 ; mam, 360, 362 ; mana- 
vari, 356 ; palayams, 360, 361 ; zamin- 
dari, 366. 

Land Acquisition Act, 214, 320. 

Land Improvement Act, 219. 

Land Improvement Loans Act, 187. 

Land Revenue, 26, 44 ; lease system, 343 ; 
modern system, 349 : of Nayakas, 63 ; 
permanent settlement system, 339, 340; 
ryotwari system, 345 ; special commis¬ 
sion for, 337. 

Land Tenure, 368-371 ; fixed rent 
(Varam), 368, 369; karoi, 368 ; lease, 
369; samibhogam, 368, 369; sharing 
system, 368 ; tunduvaram, 368, 369. 

Lankapuia, 35. 

Lantana, 101 . 

Lawson, Sir Witham Wilfrid—Permissive 
Bill of, 208. 

League, Home Rule, 73; Congress 75; 
Muslim, 75, 88, 89, Young Workers, 83. 


Leather goods manufacture, 185, 

Legislative Council, Madras, 74, 76, 84, 
231. 

Leucas helianihemifolia, 10. 

Levinge, Mr. Vero, 260. 

Leyden grant, of Rajendra Chola, 22. 

Libiatoe, 10. 

Limes, 141, 144. 

Linlithgow, Lord, 88. 

Literary and Scientific Societies Act, 267. 

Loans, 145, 147. 

Local Boards Act, 239, 242, 250, 255, 258, 
267, 270, 277, 278, 281, 282, 283, 285, 
287, 289. 

Local Bodies, Collector’s emergency 
powers, 297; District Board, 278, 279, 
280, 281, 2$2, 283, 284, 285, 286, 287; 
electoral system, 287, 290, 294; func¬ 
tions of, 279; Local Fund Board, 277; 
Municipalities, 282, 2 (0; municipal 
revenue, 296 ; Panchayat Board, 285 ; 
public health responsibilities of, 250; 
reservation of Beats in, 298, 299; 
revenues, 279, 285, 289; Taluk Board, 
278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 
Union Board, 278, 279, 280, 281. 282, 
283; Village Panchayats, 283. 

Local Fund Audit Department, 233. 

Local Option Act, 208. 

Local Option Bills, 208. 

Loranthus longijlora, 161. 

Loveluck, Mr., 216. 

Lowor Palnis, 1, 2, 144. 

Lunar race, 121. 

Lyaimaahia, 10 , 

Lysimachia Leschenauliti, L. 


M 

Macaulay, Lord, 264. 

Macleod, Alexander, 71. 

Madagai, 37. 

Madakkularo, 99; old taluk, 37] ; 
reduction in assessment, 349. 

Madana, 87. 

Madhuvi, 23. 

Madhura Kavi (Maran Kari), 32, 

Madhura Vijayam, 40. 

Madhvacbarya, Sri, 101. 

Madhvas, the, 101. 

Madras, beseiged by Lally, 70; Captured 
by French, 66. , 

Madras Acts and Regulations, 317, 319 
321. 365, 372, 377. ' 

Madras Agriculturists Relief Act, 188. 
Madras Borstal Schools Act, 333. 

Madras Central Urban Bank, 189. 

Madras Children Act, 332, 333. 

Madras Civil Courts Aot, 317. 

Madras Corporation, 255, 299. 

Madras Court-fees and Suits Valu tion 

Act, 377. 

Madras Debt Conciliation Aot, 188 
Ma Iras Debtors’ Protection Act, 188. 
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Madras Elementary Education Act, 270. 
271, 282, 297, 298. 

Madras Entertainments Tax Act, 373, 376 

376. 

Madras Estates (Abolition and Conversion 
into Ryotwari) Act, 364, 367 , S 68 . 
Madras Estates Land Act, 319, 364-368 
Madras Estates Land (Reduction of Re t) 
Act, 368. 

Madras Estates Land Temporary Amend¬ 
ment Act, 146. 

Madras General Sales Tax Act. 373-375. 
Madras Handloom Weavers’ Co-operative 
Society, 197. 

Madras Hereditary Village Officers Aot. 
319. 

Madras Hindu Re lie ion a Endowments Aot 
232. 

Madras Irrigation Works tet, 14 
Madras Local Funds Act, 239, 240, 250, 258, 
267, 276, 293. 

Madras Maintenance of Public Order Act. 
92. 

Madras Maternity Benefit Act, 221. 

Madras Motor Vehioles Taxation Act 286, 
289, 298, 

Madras Municipalities Aot, 23 2, 250, 255, 
267, 270, 295, 296, 297, 298. 

Madras Museum Plates, of Ji.tilavamum 

22 . 

Madras Nurses and Midwives Act. 259. 
Madras Probation of Offenders Act, 333 . 
Madras Provinc-iil Co-operative Bank. 189 
190, 191. 

Madras Provincial Scheduled Castes Party, 
84, 

Madras Public Health Act, 250, 254, 255. 
Madras Publio Service Commission, 216. 
Madras Sales of Motor Spirit Taxation Act 
373, 3 6 . 

Madras Shops and Establis .meats Act 

221 . 

Madras Stato Co-operative Bank— See 
Madras Provincial Co operative Bank. 
Madras Suppression of Immoral Traffic 
Aot, 332,333. 

Madras Tobaooo (Taxation of Sales and 
Licensing) Act, 373. 

Madras Town-Planning Aot, 254, 256. 
Madras Towns Improvements Aot, 250 
258,267,276,291,292,293. 

Madur, described, 385; estate .acquired by 
British, 334 ; palayam escheated, 360. 
Madurukaocbi, 25. 

Madurai, grioultural activities in, 
144-147; ancient history of, 21 ; ancient 
tanks in, 152; anti. Hindi speeches at, 

85 ; Brahm.n and Non-Brahmin contro¬ 
versy in, 77; Broadc isting in, 230; 
comes under British Government, 72 ; 
Chola ocoupaiion in, 32: ohurc'n at, 
140 ; Civil Disobedience Movement in, 

79 ; olimato described, L4 ; communists, 
aotivit es in, 92 ; Congress p ropaganda 
in, 76, 86 ; conquest by Col. Huron, 67; 
dawn of political consciousness, 73 ; 
demonstration in jail, 78; described’. 


Madurai— coni, 

394-403; drawn into the polities of 
Carnatic, 66 ; establishment of Muslim 
Rule, 41 ; fairs or shandies in, 185; 
fall o' Sultanate of, 46; fisli farms in, 
12; flood in, 19; Forests in, 163; 
fortress garrisoned, 63; foundation of 
Nayeka Kingdom of, 47 ; fuel market 
at, 162; fuel reserves of, 159; fuel 
transport, to the market of, 163; 
Gandhiji’a visit to, 75, 81, 90 ; hunger 
striko in jail, 78 ; Independence Day 
celebrations in, 80; Industrial Institute, 
183; Harvey & Co. Mills. 84; Justice 
Party propaganda in, 76; Mnhalakshrai 
Mills, 85, 173; medical fa lilitios in, 
260; Milk Supply Union, 195; mills at 
77, 222 ; mills union, 92 ; missionaries 
in, 50. 61, 56 ; Municipal Council, 79, 80, 
88 ; Municipal Council elections in, 82; 
Municipal scavengers’ strike in. 92 ■ 
Patel’s ( V . J.) visit to, 79 ; picketing in, 
.90, 208 ; political history under Pandyaa 
Kings, 24; politioal meetingt at, 74 , 
81; Polytechnic, 183; position of 
Congress party in. 90; prohibition 
introduced in* 219 ; protest meetings in, 
7-C public hartal at, 81; religious 
institution of, 233 ; revenue system in, 
353; Roman ooins found in and around, 
27 ; sacked by Cholas, 36 ; sacked by 
Khusran Khan, 40 ; Sangam literature 
in, 29 ; SthalapuraniYof, 433-456 ; storm 
centre of Quit-India movement, 87 • 
strike in mills of, 74, 77, 86 , 90, 92; 
Survey of, 351 ; taken possession of by 
Chanda Sabeb, (i 2 ; Tamil Nad Provincial 
Congress Committee’s meeting at,, 81 • 
Technical Institute, 183 ; temple entry 
reform in, 81, 213; Thoosophical Lodge 
of, 73; transfer of capital back to, S3; 
transfer of capital from, 52, 57; Trans¬ 
port equipment works at, 173; Yusuf 
Khan’s Governorship of, 68 . 

Maganohula making, 204. 

Maganwadi, 204. 

Magnolia (Michelia champaka), 10. 

Mahabar itha, 21 , 28, 211 262. 

Mabalakshmi Mills, Madurai, 85, 173. 
Maharashtrai, kingdom founded, 58; of 
Satara, 6.5, driven from Madurai, 66 . 
Mahfuz Khan, 66 , 67, 68 , 69. 

Mahavamsa, 22. 

Mtviendramangalain, 37. 

Mahogany, 169. 

Maine Liquor Law of America, 208, 
Malainadu, 115. 

Malaiyadi, 109. 

Malaya, 176. 

Malik Naib (Malik Kafur), 39. 

M dlari Rao, 326. 

Mambarai, palayam acquired by British 
334; permanent settlement of, 361 ■ 
Buna l granted to, 362. 

Manabhusha, 47. 

Manalan estate, 12. 

Manalmedu Maiden, meeting at, 93. 
Manamadurai, 57, 181, 347, 
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Manaparai, 361. 

Manarapuram, 176. 

Mangalapuram, mills at, 173, 
Mangalapuram (Mangalore), 30 ; 183 treaty 
•f, 71. 

Mangammal, 69, 60, 237, 238, 403. 
Manganadu Pallars, 126. 

Mangarai, 236. 

Mangifera in dir a (mango), 157. 

Mangoes, 141, 144. 

Mangudi Marudan, 24. 

Mango lam, 403. 

Manikkavachakar, 33. 

Manilla cigars, 179. 

Manimuthar (river), 236. 

Manjalar (river), 5. 

Manjampatti, 167. 

Mannar Ferumal, 39. 

Ma inargudi, 57. 

Mannikurichi, 30. 

Manure, 141 ; chemical, 142; distribution 
of. 148 ; for ragi a id rain fed crop, 143 ; 
green loaf, 142; 147; phosphatio 147. 
Maodamiah, 68. 

Maramath Department, 239. 

Maravarman, Arikesari (Arikesari Paran- 
kusa or Kun Pandya), 30. 

Maravarman Avanisulamani, 29. 
Maravarman, Rajaaimiia I, 30. 

Maravarman, Rajasimha II, 32. 
Maravarman, Sri Vollabha, 35. 

Maravars, 26, 55, 113-115. 

Marohand, M., 69. 

Marcopolo, 22, 44, 45. 

Margaiyankottai, 425. 

Markets, 149. 

Marriage, Kalavu and Karpu forms of, 29. 
Marriage customs Brahmins, 103-106 
Muslims, 139; Non-Brahmins, 109. 
Martiny, 58. 

Marudanadiar, 160. 

Marudur, battle of, 30. 

Marunuttu, described, 385 ; estates 
roannexed to Dindigul, 334. 

Maternity Assistants, 223. 

Maternity and Child Welfare Centres, 203. 
Mausset, Father, 139. 

Mavali Vanadaraya, 50. 

Mayana, 67, 68. 

Medowra (Mediterranean emporium), 22. 
Meenakshi Mills, 1.73. 

Meerut Conspiracy, 83. 

Megaathones, 21. 

Mehay, Father, 139. 

Melakkal, 20. 

Melakkottai, described, 42!) ; permanent 
settlement of, 361 ; sanad cranted to. 

362, 

Melakuyilkudi, 403. 

Melamalai Pe k, 2. 

Melia, 167. 

Melia dubia (ma'aivo ibu), 157, 170. 

Melia indica, 161, 162. 

Melnadu, 116. 

Melur, 1 ; banks at, 192 ; Cambodia cotton 
raised in, 144 ; climate described, 14 ; 


Melur— eont. 

courts at, 320; described, 409; famine, 
18; fish farms at, 12 ; fort built and 
garr so ed, 03, 68 ; koiingi grown near, 
142; kora mat weaving in, 178; 
missionary activifes in, 140; p cketing 
at, 80; rearrangement of taluk, 371; 
reduction in asses-ment of revenue 
granted and abolished, 349 ; resettlement 
of, 357 ; revenue ssessment, 363; 
survey of, 351; Taluk Board, 281, 282 ; 
troops stationed at, 346; trunk 
telephone c inactions to, 245 ; zamin- 
dari, 277. 

Memocylon edule (Kayan or Kason), 162. 
Metal industry, 180. 

Metropolitan V'ckws Electric Company, 

Mettupatt i, 412-413. 

Micheli i Champaea (Champakn), 158. 
Micomeria hiflora, 10, 

Milage (variety of paddy), 142, 

Milk hupph Unions at Dindigul 
Kodaikanal and Madurai, 195. ’ 

Millets, ll7. 

Minakshi (Rani), 61, 62. 

Mjnakbhi Temple, 8 , 17, 49. 

Minimum Wages Act, 221. 

Missionaries, 50. 51, 56; ‘ Tlio Macissio 
nary Havoc ’ 73 ; See also Christians. 

Montagn-Cbelmsford Reforms, 75, 76. 
Moringa pterygospemw (Kattu murungai), 
i 59. 

Morley, Lord, 182. 

Morley-Minto Reforms, 75 . 

Mountbatton, Lord, 89. 

Mudaliars, 108. 

Muddalagiri Nayuka, 58. 

Mudugur, 37. 

Muhammad A]i (Nawab), 66 , 67, 70, 71. 
Muhammad Ali (Muslim leader), 73 .' 
Muhammad Barki, 67. 

Muhammad Kernel, 69, 

Muhammad Yusuf Khan, 67, 68 . 

Mulaiyar, 160. 

M ulla, 56. 

Muniawami Naidu, Sri B„ 82. 

Munnuru Vittukarar. 124. 

Munro, Sir Thomas, 263, 306, 312. 

Murarj Rao, 66 , 347. 

Murtaz Ali, 06. 

Murugamalais, 11. 

Musiri, 124. 

Muslims, 41, of Deccan, 47; aid of 53 . 

rule, 46. * ’ 

Muthukrishnappa Nayaka, 51. 

Muthuswami Ayyar, Justice, 231, 
Muttamnial, 59. 

Muttu Arid;' Pillai, 150, 346, 

Mid tu Virappa Nayaka, 52, 56. 

Muzafar Jang, 66. 

Mylapore, 56. 

Myri ■Pica species (nutmeg family), jgg 
Myrobrd.n .3 (gallnuts), 162. 

Mysore, Capital besieged, 63; First war 
71; Second war, 65. ' 
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Nabi Khan, 67, 68. 

Nidukkotfcai, described, 42!) ; permanent 
settlement of, 361. 

Naduvnyal, 30. 

Nagama (Nayaka), 47. 

Nagamilai, 3, 5, 7, 11, 169. 

Nagapattinam, 74. 

Nagnvandam Vanniars, 121. 

Nagpur, Conference of Chief Engineers at, 
243, 

Nair, Dr. T, M., 70. 

Nakkirar, 24, 29. 

Nalvaludi, 24. 

Nam.tgiri Raja. 71. 

Namakkal. 63. 

Nambi Nedunjeliyan, 24, 28. 

Nandi Raja, 63. 

Nanuivarmau III, 31. 

Nanganji, 6. 

Nangudis, 108. 

Nanmaian, Chittiramadathu Tuniiya, 24. 
Nantuaran, Ilavandikaippallittunjiya, 24. 
Narasa Nayaka, 47. 

4arasa Ruja, Kanlirava, 56. 

Narasappaiya, 60. 

Narashnha, 3ti. 

Nava-imha II, 36. 

Narasimha Ayyar, Sri B. V., 74. 

Narasinga, Saluva, 47. 

Narrinai, 24. 

Nariyan (variety of paddy), 142, 

National Extension Blocks, 207. 

National Extension Service, 145, 207, 274. 
National Government, 91, 273, 289, 326. 
Nationalist Movement, 174. 

Native College, 266 

Native Convorts Marriage Dissolution Aot, 
320. 

Nattam, described, 409-410; Forests, 181 ; 
fuel coupes of, 162; hills, 3, 11, 409; pass, 
409 ; timber forests, 167 ; travellers’ 
bungalow and rest-houses at, 237; 
valleys, 167. 

Nattukottai Chettiars, 110-113. 
Nattumangalam, 116. 

Nattumar Vanniars, 121. 

Nayaka, kings, 4 ; administration, 48, 82 ; 
army, 63; kingdom established at 
Madurai, 46; of Tanjore and Gingee, 
64 ; revenue, 63-64. 

Naytikars, 175. 

Nayanijr, 121. 

Nazar Jang, 60. 

Nazism, 86. 

Nediyon, King. 23. 

Nodunalvadai, 28. 

Nedunjeliyan, 23, of Talaiyalanganam, 
23. 

Neieyuda, 27. 

Nollathangi, 6. 

Nellayur, 7. 

Nellore, 87, 99. 

Nelveli, 30. 

NepheUutn lo igana (Kaorappu), 158. 
Nettur, battle of, 3S. 


New India, 73, 74. 

Niagara, 151. 

Nicholson, Sir Frederick, 189. 

Niyogis, 102. 

Nilakkottai, 1,14; banks at, 192; blanket 
making in; 178 ; cambodia cotton raised 
in, 144; choultries at, 237; daincha 
grown in, 142; described, 413; estate 
roannexed to Dindigul, 334; markets 
and fairs at, 149 ; metal industry at, 
180 ; plantation crops at 144 ; resettle¬ 
ment of, 357 ; revision survey of, 364 ; 
Taluk Board, 283, veterinary dispensary 
at, 150. 

Nilayar, 19. 

Nilgiris, the, 11. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk, 65. 

dr, Nobili, Robert, 61, 52, 56. 

Non-Brahmin Party, 74. 

Non-Brahmins, 95, 108 ; funeral eere- 
monies of, 108, 114, 116, 118, 123, 124, 
135 j marriage customs of, 108, 109, 111, 
113,115, 117,120, 122, 124. 126, 129, 
130, 132, 134, 135, 136, 137. 

Non-Co.operation Movement, rise of, 73, 
75, 76 ; end of, 77. 

North-West Frontier Province, 81. 

Nripatunga, 31. 

0 


Observatory Hill, 1. 

Odayar, 121. 

Oddanehatram, electricity scheme, 226; 

veterinary dispensary at, 150. 

Odina ivodier (odiyar), 157. 

Oil Oakes, 142, 146. 

Oil prossing industry, 180. 

Ollaiyur, 24. 

Ongoles (cattle), 149. 

Ootacamund, 2. 

Opuntia dillenii (priokly-poar), 169. 
OrangOB, 141, 144. 

Ordinance, Emergency, 81, Madra* Main* 
tenance of Publio Order, 92. 

Oriental Studies, 267. 

Orunattu Maravars, 113. 

Oryanadu, 124. 

Osbekia cwpularis, 11, 

Oabeckia wightiana, 10. 

P 

Paohalur, 160. 

Padaitalais, 109. 

Padaiyachi, 121. 

Paddison, Mr., 212. 

Paddy, 2, 141, 142, 143, 147, 148, 155, 
Pahruli river, 23. 

Pakistan, 88, 89 ; issue, 90. 
palakkanuthu (Palaganut), travellers’ 
bungalow near, 8, 

Palai wood, 181, 

Palakanuthu, 237— Set Palakkanuthu. 
Palar, 6, 7. 

Pa) avoutham, 267. 
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Palsyam System, 43. 

Palayamkottai, 50. 

Palftyftnadu, 116. 

Paliyara, 130. 

Falla Vannars. 128. 

Pallars, 125-127. 

Pallars (Vanniars), 121-123. 

Pallava grants, 22. 

Pallavas, 31. 

Pallavabhanjana, 30. 

Palm Gur Instructors, 199. 

Pttlni, 1, 6, 100 ; activities of American 
mission in, 140; bamboos found at, 160; 
banks at, 192 ; blanket making in, 178; 
Cambodia cotton raised in, 144 ; courts 
at, 320; described, 417—420 ; oleetrioity 
scheme, 226 ; evergeen forests in, 158 ; 
forest fires at, 160 ; formation of munici¬ 
pality, 296 ; fuel demand at, 159, 162 ; 
gall nut type forests at, 158; health 
scheme, 253 ; hospital and dispensaries 
at, 260 ; kolingi grown in, 142 ; kora mat 
weaving at, 178 ; land based for cultiva¬ 
tion in, 140 ; malaria at, 249,' palaya- 
gars of, 336; palayam acquired by 
British, 334 ; plantation crops in, 144 ; 
potatoos grown at, 147 ; protected water 
supply to, 256 ; revenue assessment, 353 ; 
revision survey in, 354; sandalwood 
trees at, 159 ; sheep in, 162 ; survey of, 
351 ; Taluk Board at, 280. 283 ; timber 
forests in, 157 ; travellers’ bungalow and 
rest-house at, 237; veterinary hospital 
at, 150; weaving centre, 175; wells in, 
165 ; zamiridari division of, 277. 

Palsalai Mudukudumi, 23. 

Pamban, 18, 

Panagal, Baja of, 82. 

Panohagramis, 103. 

Pancharamkatti, 119. 

Panchatantra, 262. 

Panehayats, 145 ; rivival of, 206. 

Pandaia, 21— Sen also Pandyas. 

Pandamuttu Vanniars, 121— See also 

Pandyas. 

Pandarathorai, 157. 

Pandikkodumudi, 30. 

Pandu, 21. 

Pandya Kauimalars, 123. 

Pandya Vannars, 126. 

Pandyan Mills, 173. 

Pandyas, administration of, 26 ; army, 
25 ; country occupied by kalabhras, 29 ; 
derivation of name and antiquity, 21 ; 
expansion and decline of the empire, 31; 
forces routed at Velur, 32; form of 
Government, 24 ; inoome, 26 ; possession 
of the Kingdom by, 29 ; re-establishment 
of kingdom by and administration of, 36, 
43-46; Tenkasi and Thiruvaiyar 50; 
trade, 27. 

Pan] a is (Vellala subdivision), 108. 

Pannaikadu, 391. 

Pannaikkuakkarayar, 124. 

Paanikundu Pirka, 202, 

Papanasam, Hydro Electric Scheme, 226, 
227. 


Paraiyars (Pariahs), 131-133. 

Parakrama, 35. 

Parakramabahu, 35, 

Parakramabahu III, 38. 

Paramakudi, 49. 

Parambu (agricultural implement), 142. 

Parambur, 49. 

Paranar, 24, 29, 

Parantaka I, 33. 

Parantaka II, 34. 

Parappar Devankarai Valley, 1. 

Paravas, 50. 

Paripadal, 24. 

Parish, Mr, George, 342. 

Parivarams, 128-129. 

Parliamentary Delegation, 88. 

Pamaasia, 0. 

Pasi (Idaiyar), 119. 

Paaumalai, 4, 7 ; activities of American 
Mission at, 140; described, 403-404 • 
High School, at 149; mills at, 173- 
schools at, 266 ; trades school, 184. * 

Pasitpathas, 46. 

Patel, Sri V. J. 79. 

Patharakkudi (Padanakkudi), 113 . 

Patro, Sri A. P., 82. 

Pnttakarar— See Peri-danda Kerar. 

Pattan, 40. 

Pattaoam, 56, 

Patterson, Dr„ 257. 

Pavalamkatti, 109. 

Payment of Wages Act, 220. 

Poaches, 2 

Peaks, 1, 2, 3. 

Pears, 2. 

Pedcularie « Zeylancia, 11. 

Penal Code, 316. 

Pennar, the, 31. 

Pennyeuiok, Colonel, 150, 155. 

Perai on -cum-Provident Fund Scheme 

Peoples Party, 84. 

Poraiyur, 180, described, 430. 

Peranai dam, 6, Periyar main canal 
breaohed near, 19. 

Peri-dandakarar, 121. 

Peria aruvi Valley, 157. 

PeriphiB, 21, 

Periya Raja Bodu, 2. 

Periyakulam, activities of American 
Mission at, 140 ; anicut in *he basin of 
155 ; banks at, 192 ; blanket making in, 
178 ; oambodia cotton raised in, 144 ;' 
cattle breeding in, 149 ; courts at, 320 ; 
described, 426 ; Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam in, 93; Electricity scheme, 
226 ; health scheme, 253 ; hospitals and 
dispensaries at, 260 ; metal industry at 
180 ; municipality, 296 , 301 ; Pamban 
bridge, 236; picketing at, 80; planta. 
tion crops in, 144 ; protected water- 
supply, 256 ; resettlement, 357 ; 
revenue system, 836 ; revision survey of) 
354 ; schools opened in, 265; sub. 
station for improving carobodia cotton 
near, 145 ; survey of, 351 ; taluk, I • 
taluk board, 280 ; town, 5 , 14 ; tel*, 
phone exchanges at, 246 ; tobacco grown 
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Per iyakulam — coni. 

in, 144; travellers’ bungalow and rest- 
houses at, 231 ; veterinary hospital 
at. 1 -V); water pand»l at, 238 ; wax 
printing at, 177 ; zamindari division of, 
277. 

Periyalur, 30. 

Feriyar, area irrigated under the system 
156 ; avai’ability of water from, 142 
brief account of the system, 5-6 
increase in population, 94; main canal 
142 ; sohome described, 150-155; supply 
of water from the lake, 146 ; system, 
141. 

Porugumani. 124, 

Perumal Hills, l, 

Perumal Vanniars, 121. 

Perumalai, 160. 

Perungamanallur. 329. 

Phoenix ucauli* feehan), 158. 

Phyllanthua embeiica (nelli), 157, 158, 
Piehamuthu Ammal, Dr., 81. 

Pigot, Governor, 69. 
pillayar Suudara Pandya, 34. 

Pillayars, 100. 

Pillays (title), 108- 
Pine, 159. 

Pinhey, J, 153. 

Pinna attenuate, 166. 

Pinwa insignia, 159, 166. 

Pinaa Sebiniana , 166. 

Piairandaiyar, 24 
Plantains, 111, Sirumalai, 144. 

Pleotranthus. 11. 

Pliny, 21. 

Podumattu, 119. 

Podumbu, kisan agitation at, 92, 

Police, 302, 312, 325—330; Criminal 

Intelligence Department, 328 ; Railway, 
328 ; reorganization of 327, 328. 

Pallinia quadrinervis Var wijhlil, 10, 
Pclygola siberica, 10. 

Polyogonumchinenae, 11. 

Polytechnics, 183. 

Pon Amaravati (Pudukkottai), 36. 
Pondicherry, 69, 176. 

Pongadin, 119. 

Poombarai, 158, 159. 

Poonamallee (Pundamalli), 108. 

Pope Gregory XX, 52. 

Population, linguistic and religious 
distribution of, 94 ; of the district, 94. 

Porambokes, 145, 149. 

Ports, 27. 

Portuguese, the 51, 64, 09. 

Post-War Reconstruction Schemes, 190. 
Potato, 144, 147. 

Potentilla, 9. 

Porthampatti, 238. 

Pottery, 181. 

Poultry farming, 148. 

Pradara Vannars, 126. 

Prakasam, Sr; T., 91. 

Pretaparudia, 39. 

Prithivipati 1,32. 


Prohibition, 208—211 ; advisory council, 
210; ameliorative measures, 210, 211; 
effect of, 211; enforcement transferred 
to P.dice, 210; introduction of, 209; 
offn.es, 211 ; reduction in revenuo by, 
371 ; re-introduction of, 211 ; suspension 
of, 210. 

Prohibition Act, 210. 

Prohibition Enquiry Committee, 210. 
Prohibition scheme, 200. 

Project Advisory Committee, 207. 

Project Executive Officer, 207. 

Provincial Firka Development Officer, 202 
Provincial Insolvency Act, 320. 

Pterocarpus marsupium (Vengai), 157, 168, 
161, 162, 167, 

Pterolobium indicum (karindu), 159, 181. 
Ptolemy, 22. 

Public heaith, 246-261 ; formation of 
Department, 246 ; legislation and admi¬ 
nistration, 250-256 ; maternity relief, 
255 ; prev ention and control of diseases, 

246, 248; propaganda, 264; vaccination, 

247. 

Public Works Department, 179, 207, 239, 
240,291, 292, 293. 

Pudukkotti, 57, 61. 

Pudupatti, I.eproserium at, 249 ; women’s 
welfare centre, 224. 

Pulaiyars, 129-130. 

Pulathur, 160. 

Puliankulam, 430. 

Pulses, 143, 147. 

Pumbarai, 2. 

Puram, 24. 

Puramalai, 4. 

Puramalainadu, 116. 

Puvalur, 30 


Q 

Quit India Movement, 86, 

Qutb-Ud-Din, 40, 41. 

R 

Raghunatha Sotupati, 65. 

Raghunat.lia Teva, 54. 

Ragi, 141, 143. 

Raiffeisen Societies of Germany, 189. 
Railways, 244. 

Raja Press, 81. 

Raja Raja I, 34. 

Raja Raja III, 36. 

Raja Surya, 57. 

Rajablioja, 115. 

Rajadhiraja II, 35. 

Rajagopalaehari, Sri C, 80, 81, 84; leaver 
the Congress, 90 ; Ministry of, 86. 

Rajah Mills, 173, 

Rajakulam, 115, 

Rajan, Dr. T. S. S„ 74, 75. 

Rajanarayana, 46, 

Rajavasal, 115. 

Rajendra, 34, 

Rajendra III, 37. 
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Rakshasi —Tangadi (Talikota), battle of 
48, 64. 

Rama Ayyangar. Sri K., 74, 75. 

Rama Iyengar, Sri V., Bill of, 231 
Rama Raja Vitthala, 49. 

Ramabhadra Nayaka, 48. 

Rainadeva, 39, 52. 

Ramamoorthy, Sri P., 89, 92. 

Ramanatha, 38. 

Ramanathan, Sri J. N,, 74, 76, 77. 
Ramanathapuram, 1, 6, 36, 48. 

Ramanuja, Sri, 101. 

Ramappayya, 53, 54. 

Kamarajapuram, 7. 

Romaswami Ayyar, Dr. C. P., 226. 
Ramaswami Naieker, Sri E. V , 83, 84, 89, 
93. 

Ramaswami Reddiar, Sri O. P., 91. 
Ramayiina, 21, 28, 211. 

Rameswaram, 51, 54. 

Rameswaram Devaathanam Patasala, 267. 
Ranunculus Beiniformia, 11. 

Randia dumetorum ( karai ), 159. 

Ranga Krishna Muttu Virappa Navaka, 
58, 59. 

Rangamalai, 4. 

Ranganna,- 53, 54. 

Rangaswami Ayyangar, Sri A.; 74. 
Ranunculus, 9. 

Rashtriya Sevak Sangh {The R .S.S.), 91. 
Rationing, 185. 

Ravi Varma, 60. 

Ruzakars, 91. 

Reddiambadi, 334. 

Reddy, Sri K. V., 84. 

Redgram, 141 

Reformatory Schools Act, 332. 

Reforms Act of, 84; 252. Moutagu- 

Chelmsford, 75, 76 ; Morley-Minto, 75. 
Regional Firka Development Officers, 202. 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies 198. 
Registration, of assurances. 321 ; fees, 377, 
Rel.gious and Charitable Trusts Act, 231. 
Religious and Social Life, Christians, 139 ; 

Hindus, 94; Muslims, 13S. 

Religious endowments, 230—233. 

Removul of Civil Disabilities Act, 212. 

Rent .Recovery Act, 364. 

Reserve Bank of India, 191. 

Rhododendrons, 10, 

Rice, 145. 

Riparian rights, 153. 

River System, 4-6. 

Rivers, 2, 5, 6, 7, 21, 31. 

Roads, condition of, 235, 236, 239 ; 

construction and maintenance of, 239, 
241 ; history of, 238, 240; mileage. 235 ; 
protection against encroachment, 236, 

Robinson, Sir William, 231. 

Rocks, 4, 6. 

Rome, 21. 

Round Table Conference, 80. 

Rowlatt Bills, 75. 

Rubus, 11. 

Rubus elliptiocus (Sectndu), 158. 

Rubus lasoeiocarpus, 158. 


Rubus latifolia, 158, 

Rudra Vanniars, 121. 

Rumlev, Captain, 326. 

Rural Broadcasting —See Broadcast. 
Rural College, Tanjoro, 225. 

Rural Development Board, 207. 
Rural Hou jng Societies, 199. 

Rural Welfare Department, 182. 
Rural Welfare Officer, 210. 

Rural Welfar e Scheme, 200, 201, 207. 
Russia, 89. 

Rustum Khan, 58. 

Ryves, Major, 150. 


S 


Sadaika Teva (Udaiyan Setupati), 51. 
Sadaika Teva II, 54. 

Sadasiva Raya, 49. 

Sadngiri, 3, 

Safdar Ali, 61, 65. 

Sagosi (Shahaji), 56. 

Sahob -leddii (Muhammad Sait), 66. 

Saiva Saints, 22. 

Saivism, 31. 

Saivites. 101. 

Sajyad Saheb, 71. 

Saklatwala, Sri, 82. 

Salem, 31. 48. 

Sales* Tax Appollato Tribunal, 376. 

Saliyur, 27. 

Salt Satyagralia, 80. 

Samai. 14], 143. 

Samayanallur, 227, 237. 

Sambnj i, 69. 

Sambu Vanniars, 121. 

Sambuvarayan, 35. 

Sandaiyur. described. 413-414 ; palaya- 
gars of, 336; palayam acquired by 
British, 334. 

Sandalwood. 159. 

Sandayur, 430. 

Sangam Age, 23, 24, 28, 29. 

Sanlaji, 58. 

Saptur, 430. 

Saraiya Commjtlee. 190. 

Sarcoco<xa pruniformis. 158 
Satara, 66, 

Saibagudi Milk Supply Co-operative 
Society, 219. 

Sathiar Valley, 160. 

Sathugudis (oranges), 141. 

Sattanar (poet), 29. 

Satyagraha Campaign, 75. 

Batyograha Press, 81. 

Satyamangalam, 55, 63. 

Satyamurthi, Sri S., 74, 84. 

Satyrium nepalense, 11, 

Scheduled Castes, 212. 

Schleichera trijugo (Usum or puvsm, or 
kusnm), 157, 169, 

School Book Society, 263. 
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Schools, Anglo-vernacular, 265; basic, 
200 ; Colleotorato and Tunsilnaa, Zoo, 
284 ; for oriental studios, 207 ; in«li 
tjenoua, 208; industrial and arts, 208, 
183 : night, 206 ; normal, 265 ; pial, -02 ; 
primary and secondary, 268; provin¬ 
cial, zillah and taluk, 265-267 ; trades, 
184; training, 208. 

Secondary School Leaving Certificate 
Examination, 216. 

Sedapatti, 176, 237. 

Solf-Respeet Party, 8 \ 85. 

Somban, 119. 

Sembatti, 149. 

Sembunattu Maravurs. 11S- 
Sena I, 31. 

Sena TI, 31. 

Sendalais, 108. - 

Sendamangalam, 30 ; fortress of, 37, 5b, 

63. 

Bendurai, 100. 

Sengundar, 120. 

Senkar (paddy), 142. 

Sennilam. 30. 

Stguria waahingtomana, 100. 

Seringapatam, 71. 

Serivievafam, 50, 

Servaikarar, 115. 

Stsbania , 141. 

Sesbania grandiflora, 117. 

Soshagiri Ayyar, Sri T, V., 231. 
Settinayakkaopatti, 100. 

Sevalaya Hostel, 215. 

Sevikasram at Oandhigram, 224, 2-5. 
Shahji, 00, 

Shanarpatti, 237. 

Shanmuganadi (river), 6, 2 ). 

Shaukat Ali, 73, 75, 78. 

Shelton, Dr., 257. 

Shembatti, 237. 

Shivallis, 103. 

Sholavandan. banks at, 199; choultr.es 
at, 237 ; described 414 ; flood havocs 
in the firka, 20; fuel coupes of, 162, 
kisan agitation in, 92 ; reduction. m 
assessment granted and abolished, 349 , 
tanks round, 12; trunk telephone 
connection to, 245; water pandal at, 
237 

Shorea talura (liungbyam), 157, 158, 

161 . 

Siam, 146. . . 

8ilamalaipatti, metal indusbry at, 180. 
Silappadikaram, 23. 

Sinduppatti, 430. 

Singanna, 3 7. 

Singapore, 170. 

Singarene, 179. 

Sirukudis, 108. 

Sirumalais. 3,8; bmon on, 161; foiest 
fires, 160 ; lemon grass on, 182 ; plan¬ 
tains, 144. 

Sirumani (paddy). U2. 

Sirupalai or siruvaloi, 404. 

Sivaganga, 01. 

Sirakudinadn, 116- 
Skandamalai, 4, 7, 8, 52. 


Smarthas, 101.- 
Smith, Mr. R., 150, 

Solar race, 121. 

Solia (Sozia), 108. 

Somagiri, 4, 7. 

Someswara, 37. 

Sorandai, 69. 

Sorandamalai, 160. 

Soundarnrajan Sheep Brooding Sooiety, 
198. 

South Africa, 76. 

South Indian Chamber of Commeroe, 76. 
Sowrashtrus, 174. 

Sozia Pallars, 126. 

Special Conciliation Boards, 188. 

Special District Agricultural Officer, 
145. 

Special Loans officers, 188. 

Spencer & Cl,, Messrs., 85, 179. 

Spiranthua australis, 11. 

Sri Parantaka (Viranarayana Sadayan), 
32. 

Sri Purambiam, battle of, 32. 

Sri Ranga III, 64. 65. 

Sri Vaishnavites, 101. 

Sri Vallaba see- under Sri Mara. 

Sri Vanavan Muhatlevi, 32. 

Sri Mara, 31. 

Stihivaaa Rao, Sri, 231. 

Srinivasa Ran (Mysore officer), 71. 
Srirangam, 36, 38, 49. 

St. Joseph’s Girls’ Industrial Sohool, 184. 
Stamp Act, 377, 

Standing Advisory Sub-Committee, 202, 
Stanley Medical College, 261. 

State Aid to Industries Act, 189. 

State Development Committee, 207. 

State Firka Development Board, 202. 

State Handloom Committee, 197. 

State Harijan Welfare Committee, 213. 
State Palm Gur Organizer, 199. 

State Society, 197. 

Statham, Sir Meverel, 271. 

Statutory Housing Boards, 222. 

Stelloria, 9. , 

Stephegyne Parvifoha (Nirltadambai), 157. 
Sterospernium Vhelotioides (Poombathiri) 

157. 

Stone carving work, 180-181. 

Strabo, 21. 

Striga lutea (St.rophulanac.eoe), 10. 
Strobhilanthus, 10. 

Strol ilanthus Kunthianus, 10. 

Strychnoa nuxvomica, 9. 

Subbaraman, Srimithi, 81. 

Subbarayan, Dr. P-, 82. 

Subhagiri, fortress of, 38. 

Subratnania Ayyar, Sri [S.], 73. 

Subsidized Industrial Housing Scheme, 
222, 

Sugar factory, 144. 

Suaarcano, 141, 144, 155. 

Sukltamp t.ti, 385. 

Sullivan, Mr., 231. 

Sumatra, 179. 

Sundaramurti, 33. 

Suadararaja Mills, 173. 
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Sundararaman, Srimathi, 81. 

Suhnhcmp, 141, 142. 

Superphosphate, 147. 

Suranganav, 1J. 

Surat, 176. 

Sunili, 6, 6, 19. 157, 159. 

Surulipatti, 6, 159, 

Survey and Settlement, 349, 351 ; periodi¬ 
cal resettlements abandoned, 360 ; 
resurvey an 1 resettlement, 357, 360. 
Swedish Mission Leper Dispensary, 248. 
Syyid J'alal (Jalal-ud-Din Ah san Shah), 
41. 

Swadesatuitran, the, 74. 

Swaraj Party, 82. 


T 

Taohehar (carpenter), 123. 

Tadiklsombu, described, 385-386 ; revenue 
system in, 335. 

Tagadur (Dharmapuri), 31. 

Tajeol Umrah (Ali Hussain), 72. 
Takkampatti, 175. 

Takkavi loans, 188. 

Takkola, battle of, 33, 

Talaiyalangauam, 23. 

Tallakulam, schools at, 266: telephone 
exchange at, 245; veterinary hospital 
at, 150. 

Tambi, 64. 

Tambrapami (river), 21. 

Tamilnad Congress Committee, 

78, 81, 90; 

Tamilnad Grama Sevak Vidyalayam, 204. 
Tamilnad Polytechnic, 183. 

Tamil Sangam, 22, 267. 

Tariakka Teva, 64. 

Tanda Teva, 61. 

Tandigudi —See Tandikkudi. 

Tandikkudi, 2, 161. 

Tanjavuiu Andhra Hajula cliaritramu, 47. 
Tanjoro, 23, 24, 30. 

Tanning industry, 178. 

Tattar (goldsmith), 123. 

Tavasimadai, 886, 

Tea,144. 

Teak —See Teclona yrandis. 

Teclona grandis (teak), 157, 167. 

Tellaru, 31. 

Temperance Bill, 208. 

Temple Entry Authorization and Indem¬ 
nity Act, 212. 

Temples, 3, 8, 17, 31, 35, 43, 4 5, 49, 60, 52, 
66, 67, 77, 81,93, 181, 212, 233. 

Tenkasi, 50. 

Tennilainadu, 116. 

Teppakulam, 60. 

Terminalia arjuna (Vellamarudu), 157. 
Ttrminalia chebula (gallnut), 158. 
Terminalia paniculata (Pillamurudu), 157, 
161, 163. 

Ttrminalia tomentosa (Kari marudu), 163. 
Tevaram, 425. 

Textile Workors’ Union, Madurai, 90, 92. 
Thathambul ti, 237. 

Theagaraya Chetty, Sir P„ 76. 


Thelckadi, 228. 

Theni, 5, 192, 193; Co-operative sale 
society, 193, 194; Electricity scheme, 
224; Telephone exchange at, 246; 
Theniyar bridge at, 236; Travellers 
bungalow and rest houses at, 237. 

Thenur, 185. 

Theosophical Lodges. 73. 

Thevankurichi tank, 20, 

Thiagarajar College, 266, 

Thiruvaiyar, 50. 

ThokaJas, 133. 

Three-year Plan, 148. 

Thummanachanayakanur, 181. 

Tilak, 73 ; Swaraj Fund, 78. 

Tillai Nayakam, 142. 

Timber forests, 157. 

Tipu, 69, 71. 

Tiruchendur, 31 ; Pagoda, captured by 
Dutch, 66. 

Tirnchendurai, 124. 

Tiruchirappalli, 1, 21, 22, 30, 48. 

Tiruohuli, 19. 

Tirugnanasambandar, 30, 33. 

Tirukkural, 24, 26, 29. 

Tirukundan tank, 20. 

Tirumal, 8. 

TirumalaNayaka, 53-57, 463. 

Tirumangai, 30, 

Tirumangai Alwar, 33. 

Tirumanga'am, activities of American Mis 
sion in, 140 ; banks at, 192 ; Choul¬ 
tries at, 237 ; Cotton raised in, 144 j 
courts, 320 ; described, 430 ; famine 
in, 18 ; firka development scheme for, 
150 ; Independence Day at, 80 ; metal 
industry at, 180 ; multi-purpose co-ope¬ 
rative societies in the firka, 206; 
National Extension Blocks at, 207 ; 
reduction in assessment granted and 
abolished, 349,; revenue assessment, 363 ; 
Rural Welfare scheme at, 202, 206 ; 
schools at 266 ; tanks in, 12 ; taluk, 
1,7; Taluk Board, 280 ; travellers 
bungalow and rest houses at, 237 j 
trunk telephone connections to, 245, 
survey of 351 , > water-pandal at, 237 ; 
wells in, 155. zamindari division of, 
277. 

Tirumanimuthar (river), 6 

Tirunolveli, 21, 36, 48. 

Tiruparankundram, 8, 80, 100, 173, 246 
described 404-405. 

Tirupattur, 57. 

Tiruvarur, 7, 410-411. 

Tiruvalangadu plates, 22. 

Tiruvalur, 23. 

Tiruvannamalai, 41. 

Tiruvedagam, 414—415. 

Tobacco, 141, 144, 155 ; manufacture 
179-180. 

Todd, Mr. and Mrs., 140. 

Tolkappiar, 29. 

Tollakadu, 109. 

Tomato, 144. 

Tondainad, 31. 

Tondaman Pallars, 125. 

Tondamandalam, 108, 
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Toppur, battle of, 52. 

Tottiyankottai, 415. 

Tottiyars, 133-135. 

Town Congress Committee, 87. 

Tractors, 147. 

Trade, 27, 64, 185. 

Transmission Linos, 227, 223. 
Transplantation, 142, 143. 

Travancore, 5, 21. 

Travancore and Cochin, Union of, 1, 5, 48. 
Trunk Road Department, 239. 

Tula v nr, 113. 

Tuluka Vannars, 126. 

Tuluvars, 108. 

Tumbichchi Nayaka, 49. 

Turkey, 75, 77; 

Two-year Plan, 148. 


U 


TJdaiyan Sotupati See under Sadaika Tevu. 

tlgra, 32. 

Ugraporuvaludi, 24. 

UlukhKhan, 40, ascends the throne of 
Delhi under the title of Muhammad-bm 
Tughlaq, 41. 

Umdat-ul-Umrab, 71. 

University Board, 264. 

University Examinations, 215. 

Unjalanaehi, 160. 

Untouchables, 212. 

Uppam (cotton), 143. 

Upper Palnio, 1-2, 8. 

Upukatti Maravara, 113. 

Uraiyur, 36. 

Urban Co-operative Societies, 199. 

Usilampalti, 20; boarding house for 
Kallars at, '118; choultries at 237 ; 
Harijnn t.ostol at, 215 ; hospital and 
dispensaries at, 260; Kallur reclamation 
at, 219 , National Extension Blocks at, 
207 ; Taluk Board, 281, 282 ; Travel¬ 
lers’ bungalow and rest houses at, 237. 

Usurious Loans Act, 188. 

Uttamap-ilayarn, banks at, 192 ; boarding 
}louse for Kallars at, 218; bridge at, 
236 ; doscribod, 426, 427 ; Kisan agi¬ 
tation in, 92; metal industry at, 180; 
revenue system, 335 ; riots at, 329. 

Uttapanayakkr-nur, 431. 

Uttumalai, fort of, 69. 


V 


Vndakarai, channel Fed by Porun ai dam, 
152; described, 427. 

Vadamndurai, choultries at, 237 ; markets 
and fairs at, 149 ; tobacco grown in, 
179. 

Vadipatti, 190. 

Vaduga Vannars, 126. 

Vahlenbergia gracilis, 10. 

Vaidicks, 102, . 

Vaidyanatha Ayyar, Sri A., 81, 8 t . 


Vaigai (river), 2,5, 6, 7, 19; alluvium of, 
7; ayacut, 154; bridge at Madurai, 
236 ; Chittanai dam across, 155 ; dis* 
cribod, 5, 6 ; granitoid rooks on the 
banks of, 7 ; irrigation from, 165; 
irrigation system, 154 ; Peranai anicut 
across, 152 ; Periyar water supplied to, 
162, 227 ; reservoir aeroBS, 154, 227 ; 
zamindari villages on the banks of, 
153. 

Vairavan (river), 6. 

Vairavanar valley, 157. 

Vaislmava Saints, 22. 

Vaishnavaites, 101, 

See also Sri Vaisbnavite. 

Vaisyaa, 96. 

Valaiyars, 100, 141. 

Valayankulam, 185. 

Valayapaiti, 160. 

Vallabha, 30. 

Vallam, 48, 66. 

Valerians, V, Hookeriana and V. Beddomei, 
10 . 

Valleys, 1, 2, 3, 6, 6, 7, 8, II, 12. 

Vandnravu Hill, 1. 

Vanamian, 57. 

Vannathiparai, bungalow at 11 ;lac insect 
introduced in, 12 ; toak plantation, 168; 
timber forests in, 157. 

Vannakula Kshatriyas, 121. 

Varad wajulu N lidu, Dr, P., 73, 74, 78, 79. 

Varad irajulu Naidu, Sri S. R., 82, 85, 90. 

Varagu, 141, 143. 

Varaguna, 22. 

Varagunnv-irma II, 32. 

Varan-igii i Hills, 1. 

Varahanadi (river), 5, 19, 155. 

Varigrrudan Samba (padrly), 142. 

Varmi, 121 • 

Varuslianad Hills, 1, 5, 6, 8, 159. 

Valeria indica. 163. 

V ittilaguniu, 5; activities of American 
Mission at, 140; unicut in the basin of, 
155; described, 415; markets and fairs 
at, 149 ; revenue system, 335 ; travellers’ 
bungalow and rest houses at, 237. 

Vayaloor, choultrieB at, 238 ; water 
pandal at, 238. 

Veda Patasalas, 202. 

Vodaranyam, 80; Salt Satyvgraha Gitam 
(Congress pattu), 81. 

Vedars, 133. 

Vedasandur, described, 386; tobacco 
grown in, 179; travellers’ bungalow and 
rest houses at, 237, 

Ve=rapandi, bridge at, 236; described, 
427-128 ; markets and fairs at, 149. 

Voilerichanpatti Egg Production and Sale 
Society, 219. 

Vokkiliyars, 133-134. 

Velankombai, 157, 159. 

Vella Kurinji, 101. 

Vellaikar (paddy), 142. 

Vellalapatti, 68. 

Vellalars, 27, 108-110. 

Vellikkai, 109. 

Volliyakundam, 405. 

Volliyambalam, 50. 



Vellore, 54, 66. 

Volur, 32; described, 420. 

Velurnadu, 116. 

Velvikudi grant, 22. 

Vembai, 30, 31. 

Vefflbanattar, 124. 

Vembadi Hill, 1, 2. 

Veuad, 31. 

Voukaji, 17. 

Venkata II, 50, 52. 

Venkata Rao, Birki, 71. 

Venkatakrishna, 57, 60. 

Venkata ppa, 71. 

Venkatarama Ayyar, Si i T. V., 74. 
Venkataram in, bri M. R., 60, 92. 

Veterinary hospitails, 130 
Vico (missionary), 56. 

Viotoria Technical Institute, 180, 181. 
Vijayakumara, 61. 

Vijayauagar, 46, 47. 

Vijayaragiiava, 54, 56. 

Vijayaraghava Acliariar Committee, 190. 
Vijayaraghunatha, 61. 

Vijayaranga Ghokkan itha, 59. 
Vikramangalam, described, 431 ; thefts of 
fuel from, 161. 

Vilinam, 31, 34. 

Village Courts Act, 287, 288, 319, 324. 
Village Development Councils, 207-208. 
Villago Development Fund, 285, 286. 
Village Guide, 210. 

Villagers’ Guide and Oa'.ondar, 145. 

Villago Panchayats Ait, 281, 283, 285, 287. 
Village Vaidya Scheme, 259. 

Vilpatti, 2. 

Vindhya mountains, 46. 

Vipan. Mr. A , 241. 

Virabahu, 120. 

Vira Narasimha, 47. 

Vira Pandya, 33. 

Vira Ravi Udaye Martandavarman, 37. 
Vira Ravivarman, 35. 

Vira Saivas, 46. 

Virappa Nayaka, 50. 

Virupakslia (Harihara II), 47. 

Virupakshi, dosciibed, 420-421; hills, 2 ; 

Palayugars of 52. 

Visalalakshmi Mills, 173. 

Visvanatha, 47, 48, 49. 

Viavuppa, 31, 


W 

Wadia, Sri, 73. 

Waguthumak.i, 159. 

Wang Ta-Yuan, 22. 

Warangal 39, 40. 

Ward, Captain, 238. 

Wardha, 2o3. 

Wassaf, 22, 38, 14. 

Water-supply and Drainage Committee, 
254. 

Wattle, 159 ; Australian, 168. 

Waveli, Lord, 88. 

Wax printing, 177. 

Weights and mea tiroe 183- 186. 

Wellesley. Lord 71. 

Wenlock, Lord, 153. 

Western Ghats, 1, 5. 

Wet orop, 143. 

Wheat, 2. 

White, J. Arnold, 153. 

Wight, Dr., 9. 

Wilson, Dr., 257, 

Wilson, Mr. C. C. ,167. 

Women's Auxiliary A.R.P. CorpB., 223. 

Women’s Welfare, 223-226; Department 
of, 223, 225; journal relating to the 
activities of th > department, 225; 
maternity, 224 ; officers and organizer*, 
223 ; service homos, 224. 

Wood carving industry, 181. 

Working Committee (Congress), 79, 86. 
Workmen’s Compensation A't, 220. 

World Federation of Kroo Nations, 80. 
World War, first, 73, 75 ; second, 86, ] 15, 
22.1, 242, 289. 

X 

Xylia Xylocarpa (irul), 163. 

Xyris, 11. 

If 

Yachama Nayaka, 52. 

Yavanas, 28. 

Yerrakollas, 133-135. 

Yusuf Khun, 326. 

Z 

Zamindari villages, 153. 

Zizypin ocnoplia (Soorai), 159 1(1, 

Zulfikar Khan, 59. 



LIST OF AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF MADRAS 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


IN MADRAS CITY. 

Messrs. Account Test Institute, Earners, MAdras-8. 

Messrs. City Book Company, Madras-4. 

Messrs. Higginbothams, Limited, Madras -2. 

Messrs. New Century Book House, Madras-2. 

Messrs. V. Vakadaohary & Co., Madras-!. 

MEssrs. The south India Saiya Siddhantha Works Publishing Society, Madras-1. 
Messrs. Venkataraha & Co., Madras-!. 

Messrs. M. DORAISWAMY MudaliaR & Co., Madras-1. 

Messrs. C. Subbiah Chetty & Sons, Madras-5. 

Sri S. S. Sphnivasaraghavan, Royapettah, Madras-14. 

Messrs. The Free India Co-operator's Agency, Madras-4. 

Messrs. Palani & Co., Triplicane, Madra3-5. 

Messrs. Moorthy Publications, Alwarpct, Madras-13. 

IN MUPASSAL OP MADRAS STATE. 

Messrs, amuthu Book Depot, Booksei.ip.r 3, Dhasarpuram, P.O., Chlngleput district. 

Sri B. M. Gopaiakrishna Kone, Madurai, Madurai district.' 

Messrs. The Orientai Book House, Madurai. 

Messrs. Vivekananda Press, Prints®, Pubiishbr and Bookseller, Madurai, 
j, J. M. Book Depot and Stationery Emporium, Madurai. 

Sri A. VenkaXasubbaN, Vellore, North Arcot district. 

Messrs. Muthamizh Manram, Mayuram. 

Messrs. Bharatha Matha Book Depot, Taaiore , Tanjore district. 

Messrs. I’. V. Nathan * Co., Kmubakonaiii, Tanjore district. 

Messrs. Appar Book Staii, Tan5ore. 

Messrs. P, N. Swaminathasivaii & Co., Pudukkottai, Tiruchirappalli district. 

Messrs. Paiani Prachuram, Booksellers, Clock Tower, Pudukkottai. 

Messrs. S. Krishnaswahi & Co., Xiruchirappalli district. 

Messrs. PAIANIAPPA Brothers, Tirtichiranpalll district. 

rl M. IXIRAIRAJ, CENTRA! STORES, Main Road, Manapparal, Tiruchirappalli district. 

Sri S. S. Sultan Mohamed, Alangudl, Tiruchirappalli district. 

Sri S. R. Subramania Pillai, Timnelveli. Ttruuelvcli district. 

Messrs. Nellai Puthaka Njlasam, Bookseulers, Thanu Muna Buildings, Tirunclvell Ju. 
Sri B. ARULD0S3, VUlupuram Town, South Arcot district. 

Sri V. B. Ganesan, VUlupuram, South Arcot district. 

Messrs. C. P. S. Book Shop, Chidambaram. 

Messrs. The Educational Supplies Company, Coimbatore (R. S. Puram). 

Messrs. Vasantham Stores, Booksellers, Cross Cut Road, Coimbatore. 

Messrs. Mercury Book Company, 223, Raja Street, Coimbatore. 

Messrs. Siv alinGA Vilas Book Depot, Erode, Coimbatore district. 

Messrs. ARivu NOOLagaii, Booksellers, Market, Ootacamund, Nilgiris. 

Sri S. M. Jagannathan, Bookseller and Publisher, JNagercoil, Kanyakumari district. 

IN OTHER STATES. 

MesstB. V. R. Shenoy & Sons, Mangalore, South Kanara district. 

Messrs. Hajee K. P. Ahmed Kunhi & Bros., Canuanore, North Malabar district. 

Messrs. The S. S. Book Emporium, Booksellers, “ Mount-Joy “ Road Basaraugudl 
Bangalore-4, ' 

Messrs. People’s Book House, Mysore. 

Messrs. H. Venkataramlah & Sons, Vidyanidhi Book Depot, Mysore, South India. 

Messrs, Panohayat Samaohar, Gutala, West Godavari district. 

Messrs. Book-lovers (Private), Limited, Guntur and Hyderabad. 

Sri D. Srbekrishnamurthy, Ongole, Guntur district. 

Messrs. Janatha Agencies, Booksellers, Gudur. 

Messrs. M. Seskachalam & oo„ MasuUpatnam, Krishna district. 

Messrs. The Commercial Links, Govemorpet, Vljayavada, Krishna district. 

Messrs. Trivbni Publishers, MasuUpatnam, Krishna district. 

Messrs. Guttua Brothers, Visakhapatnam. 

Messrs. Jain Book agency, New Delhi-1, 

Messrs, International Book House, Trivandrum. 

Messrs. C.M. Joseph & Sons, Trlchur. 

Messrs. The Crystal Press, Booksellers, Martandam P.O., S, Travancore. 

Messrs. The Book and Review Centre, Vijnyavada. 

Messrs. The B.H.U. press Book Depot, Banares. 

Messrs. B. S. Jain ok Co., 71, Abupura, Muzaffarnagar (U.P.) 

Messrs. Andhiu. University General Co-operative Stores, Lijutbd, Waltair, 

Messrs. Balakrishna Book Co., Hazratganj, TueVaow 



